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The Kateeblate Clue, 


By RICHARD C. COLLINS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY STANLEY L. WOOD. 


An exciting story from Brazil relating to a mysterious murder, the events that followed it, and 
the remarkable manner in which the affair was finally elucidated. The names of some of the 


parties concerned have been altered, but the facts of the narrative are absolutely correct. 


Mr. 


Collins was “night chief” at Cavadiera Camp at the time. 


HE scene was Brazil, the month 
§ May, and the year 1913. The air 

was hot and uncomfortable, and 
the myriads of flies made human life 
almost unbearable. The venda at 
Reteiro Camp was full of perspiring mankind, 
sitting, jammed one against the other, on the 
forms on either side of the two long, dirty 
tables. The room was like an oven, while the 
atmosphere reeked with spirituous odours. The 
babble of voices was incessant. The men were 
all of the working element, and comprised native 
negroes, mulattoes, Spaniards, and Portuguese. 
All of them had their portions of the tunnel 
drive to work, of which the shaft at Reteiro 
was but one of six similar inlets. The work 
was hard and of an extremely dangerous 
character, and this had made them careless of 
individual life and indifferent to everything but 
enjoyment and dissipation on the first oppor- 
tunity. Such an opportunity had offered itself 
this particular afternoon. A leading fettor, or 
foreman, had, during the previous night shift, 
been killed by a fall of roof in the tunnel, and 
some hundreds of his compatriots had been at 
the burial at San Ivan Marcos. Upon their 
return the occasion was taken to crowd into 
the camp store and drink as hard as they could. 
Although to us this may appear a poor mode 
of enjoyment, from their point of view it is the 
ideal of happiness. 

José Ferdinand was there, and his loud voice 
was often heard above all the noise of babble. 
José was a feitor of “ muckers,” and feared 


alike for hi d his sti . Especial 
ke f s language an is strength. Especially 


was he hated by the negro element, for whom 
he had the utmost contempt. 

“ Yes, sefiors,”’ he was now loudly proclaiming, 
“the haft of my cochillo will show you the 
number of negroes I’ve rid the world of.” He 
flourished his long, thin knife for the inspection 
of his audience, and it was noticed that its 
wooden haft was scored with cuts. “ Before I 
was twenty years old,” he continued, “I could 
cut eight notches in my knife-haft, and every 
notch was the only record left of a nigger’s 
existence.” 

The room became strangely quiet as the men 
gazed at José’s flushed face. The Europeans 
applauded everything José said, regarding him 
as their champion; but the native element— 
the Braziliero, the negro, and the many-shaded 
mulatto—detested him. They scowled deeply 
as José gave vent to his boastings. 

He had now risen off his seat, and as he 
noticed that the attention of the room was with 
him he addressed himself loudly to the whole 
company. 

“ The youth of to-day are not what they used 
to be,” he proceeded. ‘‘ Where is the young 
Spaniard here who can show me even one cut 
in his knife-handle ? Not one of you! No, it’s 
a soft life you crave for, not manhood and 
honours.” 

‘The wooden walls of the building shook with 
the wild applause that answered this outburst, 
and then the ordering of drinks, the rattle of 
glasses, and the shuffling of feet drowned his 
further utterances. Once more the room settled 
down to talk and drink, Meanwhile José was 
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in excited argument with a few Spaniards and 
Portuguese over his late insinuation as to their 
want of courage. 

One of these was a young electric locomotive 
driver, nineteen years of age, named Carlos 
Roché. He was a youth of exceptional excita- 
bility, and had taken José’s words as a personal 
insult, At the same time he had too much 
fear of the man to show his real feelings. His 
eyes, however, betrayed him as he listened to 
the discussion, and José, noticing his emotion, 
turned towards him with a sarcastic laugh. 
“Why, Carlos,” he said, ‘‘ you, too, feel the 
sting of what I said. At your age, my boy, 
you ought to have a sufficient record to keep 
men company; but your blood is not of the 
good old Castilian redness.” 

At this hit Carlos rose to his feet. His face 
took on a yellowish paleness, and as he gazed 
at the older man his eyes closed till they appeared 
like two dark slits. He glowered at José for 
one brief moment ; then, turning, slunk out of 
the room. 

For that brief moment José had quietened, 
and his hand had unconsciously rested on the 
haft of his knife; but directly Carlos had left 
the company he gave vent to an uneasy laugh, 
and, ordering more drink, settled himself down 
to his boastings once more. 

The talking was loud and furious at the end 
where the Europeans congregated ; but among 
the native element there was a strange quietness. 
Not that they did no talking, but their conversa- 
tion was hushed, and their repeated glances in 
the direction of the Spaniards and Portuguese 
bespoke the subject of their talk. 

As the night wore on the Brazilieros and 
coloured members of the company left the 
building a few at a time, with the purpose of 
not drawing the attention of the whites to their 
movements. Once outside they congregated in 
small groups and discussed José, at times in 
most forcible terms. Eventually a movement 
was made in the direction of their own quarters. 
Whether or no they came to any fixed plan I 
cannot say, but for hours they held meetings, 
their conversation, however, being in too low 
a tone to be heard outside their own circle. 

Slowly the night wore on. The darkness was 
here and there enlivened by dim gleams of light 
showing from the windows of some of the 
dwelling-huts which comprised the camp, while 
the sky was studded with the brilliant constel- 
lations of the semi-tropics. The venda was 
now in darkness, the Spaniards and Portuguese 
having retired to their own quarters, and with 
the exception of one hut in the native quarter 
the camp of Reteiro slept, 


The native huts are rough structures of mud 
and brushwood. The windows are mcre aper- 
tures in the walls, having no protecting glass, 
while the fires are lit on the earthen floor, the 
smoke being left to find egress through the 
walls and window. 

In this particular hut eight natives sat in 
earnest conversation, and as they leaned forward, 
with their heads close together, it was easy to 
see that their confab was of some importance. 
A brawny Braziliero sat under the window 
aperture, and when he occasionally leant 
backwards the back of his head could be 
seen from the outside in the square of the 
opening. 

At about four in the morning the stillness of 
the world outside was intense. It was that 
time of mystery peculiar to all tropical and 
semi-tropical climes when the nocturnal insects 
and animals cease their work and music. They 
seem to stop simultaneously, and the quiet 
which follows for a few moments is more intensi- 
fied on. account of the former incessant din. 
For only a few moments, however, does this 
silence reign; then the day insects burst into 
one loud hum, the birds begin their clamorous 
song and chatter, and ground and air are filled 
with noisy life. 

It was at the moment of quiet that a hand 
grasping a long, thin knife suddenly made its 
appearance through the window of the native 
hut wherein the night-long confab had been 
held. Quick as a flash the weapon was plunged 
into the big Braziliero’s throat and then with- 
drawn. The man merely quivered, and, with 
staring eyes, fell into the midst of his companions. 
They, recovering from their surprise, soon rushed 
outside the hut, but no trace of the assassin 
could they find. The camp beneath them was 
wrappe} in silence and darkness; everything 
human appeared to sleep. 

Gazing at each other in the growing daylight 
one name was framed on each of their lips, and 
that name was “ José Ferdinand.” Re-entering 
the hut, they found the unfortunate Braz lian 
past all assistance. Over his body they joined 
hands and, without any excitable clamour, each 
of them vowed vengeance against the only man, 
in their minds, who was capable of such a cold- 
blooded murder. 


At six o’clock that morning the trouble at 
the Reteiro shaft began. The day labour, 
which included “ muckers” and mechanic 
labourers, refused to descend to the tunnel, and 
in consequence the work was brought to a 
standstill. Mr. Jewett, the “day chief” of 
the camp, went up to the native quarter and 


endeavoured, first by persuasion and then by 
threats, to induce the men to go to work. 

The labourers stood in groups large and small, 
quiet, morose, and evil-looking. One, who acted 
as spokesman, said that they wanted the man 
who murdered Alfonse Dieg (the Braziliero) to 
be handed over to them. The man, he claimed, 
was José Ferdinand, and until they had seen 
justice done upon him they would not again go 
down the tun- 
nel. From this 
point of view 
neither Jewett 
nor the other 
engineers at- 
tached to the 
camp could 
budge them. 

Mr. Jewett, 
finding his 
efforts unavail- 
ing, telephoned 
to the head 
camp—Agua 
Fria—and 
informed Mr. 
McDermott, the 
superintendent, 
of what had 
happened,at the 
same time ask- 
ing for advice. 
He had just 
returned the 
telephone 
receiver to its 
rest when a na- 
tive messenger 
ran in to inform him that the Spaniards and 
Portuguese were congregating at the other end 
ofthecamp. About the same time word reached 
him that some “‘ muckers ” from the night shift, 
instead of ascending in the cage with their 
fellows, had proceeded along the tunnel towards 
the Morro Rodunda end, the tunnel being 
“through ” between these two camps. There 
was not a minute to be lost if these men were 
to be hindered from reaching the Morro Rodunda 
workers and spreading disaffection there. Mr. 
Jewett immediately returned to the telephone 
and, ringing up Morro Rodunda, asked for Mr. 
Tom Hughes, the chief in charge at that camp, 
and acquainted him with the facts. At the 
same time, Jewett informed him that in all 
probability some of the men would endea- 
vour to reach Morro Rodunda by way of 
the mountain trail, and it would be a wise 
precaution to intercept such couriers of mischief 


The Author (0a left) and Mr. Hughes, who was in charge of Morro Rodunda Camp. 
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in time. Mr. Jewett then left the shaft office 
and made his way down towards the camp. 
Here he found a very unpleasant state of 
affairs. 

The native element now included all the 
workmen of their own order who had recently 
come off shift, and their attitude was extremcly 
threatening. At the far end of the camp, ata 
lower level than where the natives lived, the 
Spaniards and 
Portuguese, 
mostly skilled 
workers, were in 
violent dispute. 
The Portuguese, 
it appears, were 
in favour of 
José Ferdinand 
giving himself 
up and stand'ng 
his trial, affirm- 
ing that ifhe did 
so they would 
stand by him 
and see that he 
had fair play. 
The Spaniards, 
on the other 
hand, said that 
no one must 
touch José, and, 
as he claimed 
to be entircly 
innocent of the 
charge,they said 
that if any force 
was used to take 
him, whoever 
tried it would have to reckon with all of them. 

When Mr. Jewett arrived at the point where 
these men were grouped together they respect- 
fully made way for him and quietly listened to 
his arguments and suggestions. The sole result 
of his attempted mediation, however, was that 
the Portuguese went over en bloc to the native 
element. 

Affairs now became more serious, because the 
combined natives and Portuguese numbered 
fully four to one against the Spaniards. José 
Ferdinand looked very pale and nervous, but he 
still emphatically declared, over and over again, 
that he knew nothing of the crime. Still, his 
boasts of the previous evening were fresh in. 
the minds of everyone present, and he could 
see that no one believed him. The Spaniards’ 
blood was roused, however, and they were, to 
a man, fully determined to take the consequences 
should a mélée ensue, 
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The whole of the morning passed, and the 
afternoon, and beyond murmurings on every 
s.de, no really hostile act had been attempted. 
About five o’clock in the evening Mr. Hughes * 
arrived from Morro Rodunda. He had come 
over the mountains and had intercepted and 
sent back a number of natives hurrying to his 
camp from Reteiro. 

Mr. Hughes passed through the Spaniards, 
who sulk ly saluted him with ‘‘ Buenos noché, 
Senor Tom-as,” and had just entered the shaft 
office, wherein was Mr. Jewett with his staff, 
when the sharp crack of firearms startled them 
all. A number of bullets thudded into the wood 
of the office walls, and others rang upon some 
sheets of corrugated iron standing upright 
against the shaft-gear. 

Rushing from the office, the staff saw at a 
glance what was happening. The Portuguese 
and natives had charged down on to the 
Spaniards, firing as they went. They were 
now in the m‘dst of their opponents, and numbers 
of Spaniards lay on the ground more or less 
ser.ously hurt. The Spaniards, however, fought 
manfully, and in many instances really heroic 
deeds were performed; but they could not 
w.thstand that rush of numbers. For a few 
bref moments the fight was hand to hand, and 
then the weaker line was completely broken, 
one half bearing to the left up the mountain, 
and the other seeking refuge among the huts 
to the r'ght. The allies, however, had singled 
out ther man, and José Ferdinand’s b‘g figure 
could be seen rushing at top speed down the 
valley, followcd by fully a score of his enemies, 
who were fir:ng at him all the time. It was a 
veritab‘e race for life. Had José not been such 
a hard drinker he m‘ght eas'ly have outdistanced 
his pursuers, but he was winded after the first 
hundred yards. Every few steps he would turn 
and fire a few shots at his pursuers—always 
w.th effect. He was now making for a wooden 
hut which lay at the junction of the company’s 
road wth the mountain tra‘l. This hut was 
used as an aux liary storehouse, and contained, 
amongst other things, a certain quantity of the 
gelignite used in blasting. 

Reaching the hut, José hastily shut its door 
and prepared himself for a siege. Night falls at 
an early hour in these latitudes, and the darkness 
was closing in very rapidly as José’s assailants 
surrounded the hut. In the distance revolver 
shooting was proceeding on the sides of the 
mountains, and occasionally the flash and report 
of a rifle could be seen and heard. 


® This gentleman writes: ‘ This story, as written by Mr.Collins, 
is true in every detail, and he bas my full permission to use my 
tame.” 


‘The men who had brought José to bay fired 
intermittently into the walls of the hut, through 
the windows, and at the door, while every few 
minutes José would open the door a little and 
send a leaden messenger among them. 

This sniping procceded for some hours, and 
then some genius among the besiegers threw 
lighted faggots on to the roof of the hut. This, 
being as dry as tinder, immediately burst into 
flames. Probably it was the same genius that 
was responsible for the throwing in of sticks 
of gelignite capped and fused ready for dis- 
charge. The whole building was speedily a 
mass of flames, and the lurid glow lit up the 
whole of the camp and valley. The luckless 
José now had to choose, and choose quickly. 
He could either remain in his burning refuge 
until he was blown up or incinerated, or come 
out and place himself at the mercy of his 
enemies. He chose the latter course, and 
flinging wide the door, which was already well 
al’ght, he advanced into the open, his hands 
extended above his head. 

“T am _ innocent—innocent—innocent !”” he 
shouted. “I did not k:ll—I did not kl!” 

His huge figure looked bigger st.ll in the red 
glow of the fire, and it was noted that parts of 
his clothing were burning. 

José’s sudden appearance caused a momentary 
retreat among the bes:egers, but his last word 
had barely sounded when shots again rang out 
and he was repeatedly hit. Dropping his arms, 
he made a w.]d rush towards them, and covered 
fully twenty yards before he was brought down 
—absolutely riddled with lead. 

At that moment the superintendent from 
Agua Fria, accompanied by a number of engineers 
on horseback, arrived on the scene, and just as 
they reached the dead man there was a fearful 
explosion, and the old hut was blown to 
fragments. 


Somewhere in the neighbourhood of one 
o'clock the following morning I was returning 
along the tunnel at the Cavadiera workings, 
after inspecting the progress at the “ face,” 
when a youth engaged in carrying drinking-water 
to the workers met me with the information 
that I was wanted at the telephone. In a few 
minutes I was on the surface, and found that 
Mr. McDermott at Agua Fria had rung me up. 
As his instructions to me led to the discovery of 
what many regard as the truth concerning the 
mysterious Reteiro murder, I think it advisable 
to give his exact words. 

“Ts that you, Collins ? Is anyone there with 
you? Well, call Payne (the day chief at Cava- 
diera) and ask him to take your place below. 


— ——— 


THE KNIFE-HAFT CLUE. 


“He advanced into the open, his hands extended above his head.” 


You will take the best animal from the stables 
and ride as hard as you can to the Barra. When 
there, get on the telephone to Mr. Leven at 
Largos and ask him, as we have no telephone 
through from here, to ring up Rio de Janeiro, 


He is to say that there is a serious rising at 
Reteiro Camp, and will they telegraph to Bara- 
do-Parri and order forty soldiers to proceed here 
via Rio Claro immediately; the cost of the 
special train to Rio Claro to be defrayed at their 
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Cavadeira Camp, where the trouble occurred, 


nd. Do you understand? Good! Get away 
is fast as you can!” 

It. is needless to say that after attending to 
he first part of the instructions I made all 
peed in rousing the stable hands and. ordering 
ny own horse to be brought round saddled and 
‘quipped fora thirteen-milerun. Unfortunately 
‘ain commenced to fall and, there being no 
noon, I prepared myself for an unpleasant 
ourney. Within fifteen minutes of my receiving 
Mr. McDermott’s instructions I was tearing 
Jown the mountain road heading for the long, 
leep valley which led directly to the Barra. 
This, I should explain, was a company store 
amp erected on the bank of the lagoon, the 
vaters of which supplied power to our company’s 
vorks at Rio de Janeiro. The tunnel then in 
rocess of construction was for the purpose of 
-onnecting up the waters of the River Torcas 
vith those of the lagoon at the Barra, thereby 
nsuring a larger supply for power at the 
atter place. The road between Rosario 
‘amp—the last camp on the line of tunnel 
—and the Barra led in a_ serpentine 
round the mountains on one side of 
he valley, gradually reaching the base 
of the valley itself. The last few miles of 
he road at the Barra end were nat much 
etter than a trail, owing to the marshy 
round. The journey would be pleasant 
‘nough in the afternoon, the many woods 
n route shielding one from the hot sun, 
out on a dark night, with only glow-worms 
ind fireflies to illuminate the passage, it is 
in eerie adventure. 

My ride that night was wretched to 
he extreme. The rain poured the whole 
of the way, and when I reached the 


marshy district my horse 
was often knee-deep in a 
rushing stream of water, 
thick with mud, and 
covered on the surface 
with floating débris from 
the brushwood and jungle 
reeds which stretched on 
either side. Many a slip 
the poor brute made, 
and as many times I 
narrowly escaped being 
unhorsed; but these 
animals are as sure- 
footed as the Swiss 
chamois, and not once 
did he fall. The darkness 
was intense, and often 
it was only the animal’s 
instinct that saved us 
from leaving the road and plunging down the 
mountain side. 

When I eventually came out at the Barra it 
was with an intense feeling of relief that I again 
placed my feet on terra firma; and, leaving my 
horse to follow me, made for the wooden store- 
house. Here I soon awakened the Brazilian in 
charge, and in quick time was speaking over 
the telephone. Completing my errand, I was 
given a message to deliver upon my return, 
with the injunction not to spare my horse but 
to make all possible speed. Having given the 
animal a rub down, a feed, and a drink, we shortly 
afterwards commenced our return journey. 
I knew the home trip would take considerably 
longer than the outward one, for my horse was 
a good deal spent and the “ going” would be 
harder, being for the most part uphill. Conse- 
quently I allowed the animal to fall into its 
natural gait—a shambling trot—and intended 


The Author's “ Kia,” from which he started on his memorable ride, 


to proceed at this speed until the marshy region 
was passed. Upon reaching harder ground, 
however, after traversing a flooded stretch, the 
animal fell lame on one of its hind legs, and its 
gait cons:derably slackened. Momentarily the 
limp became worse, and at last I was obliged to 
pull up and endeavour in the darkness to 
dscover the cause. ‘This I was unable to do. 
The horse’s legs were covered in mud—as, 
indeed, I was myself—and I could find no trace 
of stone in its hoof. As I released its leg a small 
d.m light, showing itself through the reeds on 
my right hand, drew my attention. I immed:-- 
ately led the horse into the reeds and went 
towards the light, with the intention of further 
examining the animal's foot. 

The light, I found, proceeded from a fire 
burning in a mud hut located in a small 
clearing. The rain was still falling in veritable 
torrents, and in the uncertain | ght of breaking 
day the hut wore an uncanny appearance. 
Aithough I was in a fearful state of d:scomfort, 
and naturally concerned about my horse's 
m shap, I involuntar.ly hesitated for a moment 
as I placed my foot on the threshold. That 
brief interval of hesitation, I honestly believe, 
was the means of saving my I-fe. It certainly 
preserved me from a terrible injury, for as I 
passed into the smoky blackness of the hut’s 
interior a blow aimed at my head or neck 
glanced off my shoulder and some sharp instru- 
ment ripped the shoulder of my buckskin coat. 
I recovered myself immediately, and the next 
instant my assa‘lant was looking down the 
barrel of my automatic pistol. In the uncertain 
light he appeared to be a European, Spaniard, 
or Portuguese of about twenty years of age. 
He crouched before me like a wild animal at 
bay, his teeth exposed in a snarl, while his eyes 
glowed redly in the light of the fire. His arm 
was still half-raised, and in his hand he clutched 
the long, thin knife peculiar to his order. He 
was breathing heavly, either from his late 
exertions or from his d'sappointment, and I 
could feel his hot breath pass my face. As his 
hand dropped to his side I raised my foot and, 
kicking it smartly, sent the knife spinning 
across the fire, almost striking in its passage 
an ancient negress whom, for the first time, I 
noticed squatted on its other side. 

My assailant uttered a growl of pain, and 
before I could take action had ducked under 
my outstretched arm and rushed out of the 
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hut. Quickly following, I saw him disappear 
in the high reeds, so, firing a shot—more with 
the intention of speeding him on his way than 
hitting him—I returned to the dwelling. ‘The 
old woman had not moved from her position 
by the fire, but she was examining the knife 
which my kick had sent near to her. I took 
this from her, and noticed that it felt sticky, 
as though some substance had been rubbed 
over it. Placing it in my belt—with the idea 
of keeping it as a memento of my narrow 
escape—I questioned the negress concerning its 
late owner. She stated that the hut belonged 
to her son, who was away at the moment on a 
journey. Her late companion had awakened 
her about an hour previously and had compelled 
her, under threats, to make a small fire and 
cook him something to eat. He had been in 
a very excited condition, she said, and was also 
very weary, as though he had made a long and 
hurried journey. After he had eaten, he had 
fallen asleep in a corner of the hut, and was 
asleep until the noise of my horse and I approach- 
ing the hut awakened him. ‘Then he had 
immediately sprung to his feet and pulled out 
his knife, and as my foot showed itself on the 
threshold he struck. My momentary stoppage 
had certainly saved me considerable trouble. 

I bathed my horse’s foot and found a nasty 
cut on its fetlock, evidently made by some 
sharp piece of wood, for I extracted a long 
splinter from it. My return journey was 
uneventful, beyond being absolutely wretched 
and slow. 

Later, having changed and freshened myself 
with a shower-bath, I recounted my adventure 
over the staff dining-table. Upon an exam-na- 
tion of the knife, which I produced for my 
hearers’ edification, it was found to be covered, 
blade and haft, with congealed blood, but on 
one side of the haft was @ recent cut scored deeply 
into the wood, and on its centre were carved the 
initials “C. R.” This knife was sent to Agua 
Fria—our head camp—and_ inquiries proved 
that Carlos Roché, the young locomotive driver 
of Reteiro, had been missing since the night of 
the murder of the Brazliero. He was never 
traced. It would appear, therefore, that poor 
José was innocent, after all, although it was 
his sneering words that caused the wretchcd 
Roché to endeavour to prove his ‘“ manhood ” 
by the dastardly murder that upset the routine 
of our camp. 


Modern cave-dwellers—Italian look-outs on a lof:y precipice above Cortina. 
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THE WAR IN 
THE DOLOMITES. 


By GG6ORGE D. ABRAHAX. 


People who sometimes wonder why our Italian Allies do not get on faster should read this 


article and study the remarkable photographs that accompany it. 


The Italians, as the Author 


points out, are fighting men and mountains combined, and even the dread powers of the avalanche 
are artificially brought into play to assist the warring nations. 


OCKS and more rocks—here fan- 
tastically piled, cresting some grassy 
height like giant monoliths, there 
plunging valleywards from summit 
to base through thousands of feet of 

almost ledgeless precipice. Such is the over- 

world of the Dolomites, the most weirdly-shaped 
mountain region in the world, and the most 
inaccessible. Yet, though sheathed in icy 
armour and guarded by tourmente and avalanche, 
they are to be conquered by our brave Italian 

Allies, whose foes truly enough are men and 

mountains combined. 

Here, on these lofty heights, the great war is 
being waged in its most romantic and thrilling 
yet most frightful form. For let it not be 
thought that the Austrians are one whit behind 
the Germans in that Schrecklichkett which 


i 


LN 


px 


sacrifices enemy life by any means, fair or foul. 
Time and again, however, they have been 
smitten sorely by their own frightfulness, for 
the Italians have been quick to follow with 
terrible reprisals. How keenly the Austrians 
must have regretted, for instance, the day they 
called the dread powers of the avalanche to 
their aid! 

They were the first to use this terrible weapon 
which Nature ever holds in waiting for those 
who venture amidst the lofty solitudes when 
the warm breath of summer first wafts over 
the peaks. Huge masses of snow and ice some- 
times break away, and others only await some 
sudden noisy uproar in the higher air to bring 
them down with death-dealing suddenness on 
all within range. 

Early in the present year a patrol party of 
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The great crags of the Drei Zinnea, where fierce fighting has taken place, 
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The Stelvio Pass from the Ortler — 
to Milan. As the 


Photo. by Geo. Abraham, Keswick. 


Italian Alpini sorely troubled the large forces 
of Austrians who held the huge glacier-crowned 
massif of the Marmolata, over eleven thousand 
feet high, the highest of all the Dolomites. 
The Alpini, many of them native guides who 
knew every inch of the mountains, were driven 
to earth near the famous pass of the Pordoi 
Joch. They found shelter and hiding in the 
vast accumulation of boulders which lie under 
the outlying precipices of the Marmolata. For 
weeks they raided and harried the large Austrian 
forces who used the great trunk road close at 
hand. Eventually they were surrounded, but 
all attempts to dislodge them from safe shelter 


bs 1s the highest carriag:-road in the Alps, and was buil by the Austrians to give ac ess 
talians occupy part 


it, its purpose has failed. 


amidst the wilderness of boulders failed. Then 
the Austrians conceived a terrible plan of 
attack. They directed long-range, high-explo- 
sive shell-fire on the impending frontage of ice 
and snow-festooned precipice. The first attempt 
was tragically successful. The brave Alpini 
must have heard the crash of doom overhead. 
Escape was impossible. Thousands of tons of 
icy snow and rock crashed down upon their 
last hiding-place, and even caught some of the 
besieging Austrians in the whirling white cloud 
of death. All within range were buried and 
lost. 

This method of warfare soon became common 


to both sides, but it had appalling 
results so far as the Austrians were 
concerned. Most of the fighting has 
been in Austrian districts, and the 
natives—their fellow-countrymen— 
became involved in hopeless disaster. 
Whole families were unavoidably 
exterminated and valuable proper- 
ties destroyed. It is not surprising 
to hear that a truce to the use of 
explosive shells in avalanche regions 


has been suggested—but not by the 


Italians. 

The most spectacular Italian ad- 
vance has been made in the easterly 
direction, on the Isonzo littoral 
towards Trieste, whilst least head- 
way has been made at the more 
westerly end of the frontier. There 
the giant glacier mass of the Ortler 
and its vassal peaks seems to have 
defeated both combatants. They 
appear to have settled down into 
retaining positions already gained, 
our Allies apparently being quite 
content to hold places that prevent 
any sudden sallies on the rich valley 
and plains below. The famous 
Stelvio Pass (nine thousand and 
fifty-six feet), the highest carriage 
Toad in the Alps, built by the Aus- 
trians to give access to Milan, has 
practically proved useless ‘to either 
side. 

But on the more central frontier 
line in the Dolomite region matters 
have beer much livelier, and the 
remarkable Dolomiten - Strasse, or 
Dolomite Road, built at prodigious 
expense by the Austrians, has 
proved a serious factor in the cam- 
paign. This stupendous undertaking 
ts the most wonderful road in the 
world, and within a year of its full 
completion war was declared. From 
Botzen in the west to Toblach in 
the east it is nearly ninety miles 
long, and runs through scenery of 
astonishing magnificence. Through 
darksome tunnels in solid rock and 
gorges of arresting impressiveness it 
curls ever onwards to the craggy 
overworld ; then, descending again 
into open valleys, it zigzags up 
many a pine-clad precipice to open 
heights where storm and solitude 
Teign supreme. It crosses four high 
mountain ridges and traverses five 
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Ube cane apd fort of Karneio, which cards the Botzen end of the Dolomr 
toad. 


Photo. by Geo, Abraham, Keswich, 
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most beautiful valleys. After the war the 
Dolomite Road will be one of the sights of 
the world. 

In one’s wandering throughout its full length 
in the summer previous to the commencement 
of the campaign the utter loneliness of the 
great highway was its most arresting feature. 
Except for a few public automobiles it seemed 
practically unused, and the question naturally 
arose—why was it built? The answer is now 
obvious, and sanguinary struggles have occurred 
throughout its length, but more especially in 
its central and easterly sections. The fighting 
at the Botzen or westerly end, where the deep 
defiles and tunnels of the Eggenthal are situated, 
has been more of the chamo’s-hunting variety, 
with human beings as the quarry. 

In the central portion the high pass of Pordoi 
Joch. (seven thousand three hundred and eighty 
feet) was a feature noted by all Alpine travellers. 
The popular hotel below the summit, where 
curious gardens, strangely devoid of flowers, 
were laid out t:er upon tier, will be remembered. 
The purpose of these peculiar terraces is now 


explained, for great guns are mounted on the 
hidden concrete bases, and a vast area of valley 
and peak is commanded. But gradually our 
Allies are closing in on this vantage-point, and 
considerable gains have been made in the 
Pordoi district. 

In the conquest of the Marmolata region, 
which dominates the pass, tremendous feats of 
endurance and strength have been performed. 
Big guns have been hauled, mainly by man- 
power, over the rugged, roadless passes. Here 
and elsewhere they have been hoisted up many 
an icy precipice into positions believed to be 
utterly impossible of access. It was these 
surprising feats that led to one of the vital 
successes of the campaign—the capture of the 
top of the Col di Lana in the autumn of last 
year. 

: This commanding mountain—‘ Col” means 
mountain in this district—overlooks the forts 
of the Falzarego Pass, which leads over to 
Cortina, the capital of the Dolomites. Desperate 
fighting still continues on the lower ridges of 
the Col di Lana, for it is the key to progress 


“The most wonderful road in the world”—This picture shows the Dolomite roed at a point where it zigzaze up three thousand feet 


to the Pordoi Joch. The cross marks the position of an hotel where the garden 


terraces are now revealed as big-gun emplacements. 


Photo. by Geo, Abraham, Keswick, 
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Hauling « big gua up a snowy precipice—By almost 
many 


towards Brixen and the Lower Pusterthal. 
The railway from Lienz and Vienna would soon 
be at hand should our Allies continue their 
successes here, in this once quiet and beautiful 
corner of the Dolomites. Alas! the peace of 
these flowery pastures has departed. Instead 
of the red rhododendrons which flooded the 
Tocky scarps is now the ominous stain of human 
blood, poured forth unsparingly ; where lilies, 
golden and white, or gentians, blue as the 
heavens, carpeted the slopes, there is now only 
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superhuman fests of this kiod our Allies have achieved 
successes, 


Photo, by Geo. Abraham, Keswich. 


a scarred and shell-riven wilderness. Here has 
been the terror and deadly destruction of the 
rock-splinter, far flung by high-explosive shell 
crashed against the Dolomite scars. These 
flying. fragments have proved more deadly 
than shrapnel. It is estimated that they have 
increased threefold the death-dealing properties 
of the ordinary shell. 

East of the Col di Lana there towers the great 
mass of the Tofana, which stands, a huge three- 
headed sentinel, overlooking several valleys of 
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vital tactical significance. Of these the most 
important is the well-known Ampezzothal, 
wherein lies the beautiful town of Cortina, the 
Mecca of all pilgrims in the Dolomites. The 
struggle round here has been fierce and deadly. 
Cortina was taken by our Allies quite early in 
the campaign, and now all the peaks of the 
Tofana are likew.se won. But at what cost ! 
Probably nowhere in the world has such re- 
lentless warfare been waged. For weeks the 
Austrians held the upper reaches of the highest 
Tofana against continuous attacks of the Alpini. 
Time and again these brave mountaineers 
struggled up the sheer crags in scattered 
parties only lightly armed, and_ barefooted 
because only thus could foothold be found 


Italian Alpini signalling to the valley 

from the summit of a Dolomite peak. 

to. by Geo. Abraham, 
Keswick, 


on the peculiarly smooth, 
sloping Dolomite struc- 
ture. In many places 
they dragged heavy guns 
up after them. 

During these attacks 
the Austrians on the 
summit found the dis- 
charge of loose rocks 
more effective than gun- 
fire. Many a_ sturdy 
cragsman was caught by 
flying masses and dashed 
off the towering grey- 
gold wall of the Tofana 
to his doom. At one , 
point a small section 
of our Alpini Allies 
became detached 


= from the main party, 

The village of Contin, vine in, the shadow of Monte Cristlle — Although this mountain is twice aS $0 frequently 
as bigh as Snowdon, the Austrians h»ve been “lobbing” shells over it. A 

Photo, by Geo. Abrahanr, Keswick. happened, and— 
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after overcoming supreme difficulties in the 
ascent of the great cliff — finally reached an 
exposed ledge only a few feet wide. They had 
arrived at an impasse. Below them lay over a 
thousand feet of hopeless precipice; overhead 
the cliff proved quite unscalable. At this 
moment the Austrians far above them on the 
summit peered over the edge and espied their 
dilemma. Immediately the air was alive with 
flying fragments of rock. By ill*fortune almost 
the first boulders discharged carried away one 
of the Alpini and also the unstable rock ridge by 
which they had ascended. Retreat was cut off; 
surrender was impossible. Slowly the small party 
dw-ndled, until at last an avalanche of boulders 
Caught the last of the heroes and, amidst a 
tornado of crashing crags, they were flung through 
space to their death. However, the heights of 
the Tofana are now all won, and ere long the 
great guns will speak in no uncertain voice to 
those enemy strongholds which bar the way to the 
rich plains of Austria. 

A recent despatch dealing with the taking of 
one of the lower heights of the Tofana shows 
another development of the relentless struggle 
which has taken place in this district, where 
family feuds between the two nationalities have 
added bitterness to the fray. The possession of 
the upper heights has allowed the Italians to 
inflict serious losses on the massed opposing 
forces, In revenge, the Austrians mined ‘the 
entire crest of a lower outlying height 
of the Tofana group and then finally 
yielded it to their opponents. After its 
full occupation the mine system was 
exploded, and the mountain top was 
blown off into space. The grim spectacle 
of earth, trees, rocks, and human bod.es 
rent into fragments in mid-air seemed 
to give satisfaction to the writer of the 
Austrian despatch. 

The deep, treneh-like valley of the 
Ampezzo. between the peaks of Tofana 
and Monte Cristallo, which leads from 
Cortina to Toblach and the open lands 
beyond the mountains, has been the 
scene of several serious attacks. But 
it may be some time before preparations 
will be complete for a full advance. 
One great series of forts specially bars 
the way. These are on the Platzweise 
rocks of the Croda Rosa, or Hohe Gaisl 
on the German maps. The strength of 
these defences and those at Landro were 
revealed in one attack made last 


On the sheer face of the Tofana, above Cortina—By climbing the precipices autumn. There are two other valleys 
tm conquering the crest of this which also converge on this last Dolo- 


barefooted the Italians have succeeded 
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mite stronghold, and one of them, the 
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on the east side of Monte 
Cristallo, has figured much in recent de- 
spatches. Its narrow depths, overhung by 
huge impending cliffs, have suffered severely 
from the avalanche danger. It is here that 
our Allies have taught the Austrians a terrible 
lesson in the use of their own special brand of 
“ frightfulness.”” 


Val Grande, 


Allies hold incomparably better positions. Their 
gain in territory is considerable, and the new 
frontier which is their special concern seems 
certain of achievement. A splendid new series 
of lofty wireless stations, equipped with the 
latest and specially-adapted Marconi improve- 
ments, links peak with peak over large areas of 
strategical importance. 


Neer the famous Austrian forts at Landso— The rocky walls of this valley bristle with hidden defences. The frontier runs along 
the crest of the peaks in the background, 
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Farther eastwards, on the lower and less 
rugged heights of the Kreuzberg, there has been 
serious fighting. Here, specially, the Italians 
have followed a curious plan in attacking the 
‘bare, shelterless mountain front. Each man 
has carried his own protecting sandbag, and the 
advance when seen from a distance had the 
appearance of a great brown worm slowly 
curling and squirming across or up the slopes. 
Many a vantage-point has been won by this 
method at little cost of life and artillery 
preparation. 

At present it may be said that the fighting in 
the Dolom'tes has, roughly speaking, resulted in 
fairly equal loss of life on both sides, but our 


Thus far the toll of war has not seriously 
affected the natural beauties of the Dolomites. 
Yet the danger has not passed. From near 
Landro and Schluderbach the Austrians are still 
“lobbing” shells over a shoulder of Monte 
Cristallo, twice as high as Snowdon, and into 
the neighbouring valley of the Ampezzo. 
Cortina is as yet practically unharmed, and its 
beautiful church tower, built on the model of 
St. Mark’s at Venice, remains intact. May 
the immunity long continue! Perchance the 
traveller in the coming times of peace will find 
the grandeur of the shapely spires of the Dolo- 
mites unimpaired, and the flowery valleys lttle 
the worse for war. 


STALKED! 


Told by L. ROGERS, and set down by J. C. WILLIAMS. 


When the hunter becomes the hunted things are apt to be the reverse of pleasant. This little 
story describes the nerve-trying ordeal of a man who was stalked on a lonely trail by a big 
mountain lion. 


SW HIS story, told by my friend Lafe 
Rogers, and later corroborated by 
} one of the other members of the 
hunting expedition mentioned, is 
true in every particular except as 
to the names of one or two of the parties con- 
cerned, and the exact location of the place in 
Southern Utah where the events narrated 
transpired. I have forgotten the precise locality, 
so have placed it as being on Hutch Creek, in 
San Juan County, which is near enough for the 
purpose. 

Now a word as to Rogers. 
above medium height,  broad- 
shouldered, and of dark com- 
plexion, having a trace of 
Cherokee Indian blood in his 
veins. He possessed what 
might be termed an_ iron 
nerve. I never knew him 
to flinch in circumstances 
that would break the 
courage of the average 
man, and I do not believe 
that he was afraid of 
anything living. 

Added to this, he was 
one of the best rifle- 
shots I ever saw. 
During the early part of 
his life he hunted and 
trapped for a livelihood, 
and it was while following 
this vocation that the 
events here narrated tran- 
spired. 

We were sitting round a 
camp-fire in the Ocuirrh Moun- 
tains—Rogers, myself, and a 
couple of other prospectors. The 
question of “nerve” was being 
discussed, and I remarked that I 
didn’t believe that anything would 
jar Rogers’s nerves. 

“All the same, I had my nerves 
completely shattered once,” said Rogers, 
quietly. We pressed him to tell us the story, 
and he related the following narrative :— 


He was 


Mr. L. Rogers, whose nerve-trying 
adventure with a mountain lion is 
here related, 

Photo. by Fox & Symons, Salt 
Lake City. 


I’ was hunting and trapping in San Juan 
County, and had a cabin on Hutch Creek which 
I used as headquarters. Bear, deer, mountain 
lion, and lynx were quite plentiful. My partner, 
Tom Nelson, and I were camping there one fall 
when we were joined by Jimand John Andrews, 
who had come out to get some shooting. Our 
supply of fresh meat was running low, so one 
afternoon I took my rifle, a single-shot 45-70 
Ballard, and started out to get a deer. I 
wandered around, looking in the most likely 

places without success, until finally I struck 
the tracks of a big buck. 
The tracks led away from campy 
but thinking that I should 
“jump” the buck at any time 

I followed them, working my 
way cautiously until they 
led me four or five miles 
from camp, and it was 
beginning to get dusk. 

I felt no uneasiness, 

however, as I was 

familiar with the whole 
surrounding country 
and knew where I could 
find an old trail or drag 
road which led back to 
camp. Moreover, the 
moon was almost at its 
full, and would give me 

plenty of light af.er I 
struck the trail. 

Presently it got too dark 
to see to shoot, so I gave 
up trying to find the deer 
and crossed over the ridge to 
strike the trail, which I reached 

without mishap, and started on 
my way back to camp. 

I hadn’t gone far when F felt a 
creepy, haunting sensation as if 
someone or something were follow- 
ing me. I kept glancing back and 
stopping to listen, trying to dis- 
cover what it was that gave me the uneasy 
feeling, but although the moon was bright and 
everything perfectly quict, with not even a 
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breeze to rustle the leaves, I could neither see 
nor hear anything. 

While my commonsense told me that there 
was nothing to be alarmed about, yet that 
uncanny feeling that I was being followed would 
not leave me. At last I came to an open glade, 
where the trail ran straight for perhaps five cr 


six hundred feet, and I determined that there 
and-then I would make certain whether I was 
being followed or not. Reaching the opposite 
end of the clearing, I stopped and waited, 
watching the trail where it entered the bush 
on the other side. 

I hadn’t long to wait. A moment later one 
of the largest mountain lions I ever saw came 
slinking out, and, seeing me, sat down on his 
haunches ! 

The moon shone upon him as he sat there, 


and his eyes looked like two glowing balls of 
fire, causing the cold chills to race up and down 
my spine. Up to this time I felt no fear of him, 
knowing that mountain lions will often trail 
along behind a man for miles, without attempting 
to come close or make an attack. In fact, I 
had never heard of one attacking a human 


being unless it was very hungry or had been 
wounded. 

I could see the outlines of his long yellow body 
plainly, and although I couldn’t distinguish the 
action at that distance, I could imagine the way 
his tail was switching from side to side after 
the manner of all the cat tribe. 

I stood looking at him for a few moments ; 
then raised my rifle to my shoulder with the 
intention of shooting him. I had, however, 
filed the sights down for fine sighting, and now 


I found it impossible to get a 

bead on him. Thinking the 

matter over, I came to the con- 

clusion that if I only wounded 

him—which was very likely in 

the uncertain light—he might 
attack me, while if let alone he would probably 
get tired of trailing me and go off about his 
business. All the same, I didn’t feel quite easy 
in my mind about having that ugly beast 
tagging along behind me through the dark 
places where the brush overhung the trail. 
“Tl see if I can scare him,” I thought; so I 
took off my hat and ran towards him, waving 
and yelling. The only result was a gleam of 
fire from his eyes as he moved his head, and a 
flash of white from his teeth, bared in an ugly 
snarl. That brought me up all standing ; 
evidently Mr. Lion was in no mood to be 
frightened by child’s play. 

I then decided to try shooting to scare him 
off, so got some cartridges handy for reloading, 
in case he rushed me, and fired over his head. 
I might as well have tried to frighten the 
rocks ; he seemed to be just as immovable. 

I hastily slipped another cartridge into the 

. Tifle and tried to get a bead on him again, but, 
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“TL took off my hat and ran towards 
him.” 


in the treacherous light, could not pick a vital 


spot. It would never do to merely wound him ; 
he would be on me in a flash before I could 
reload. Finding it impossible to frighten him, 


and next to impossible to kill him, I decided at 
last that 1 would continue on my way, as the 
country in front was more open than that which 
I had already passed through, thus permitting 
me to keep a better watch on him. 

When I started the lion rose and followed. 
I tried running, but he came bounding after in 
long, easy leaps that caused him to gain on 
me rapidly, so I came to the conclusion that 
running wouldn't do. 

Presently I stopped and tried my sights again, 
but this time he stretched himself out flat on 
the ground, making an effective shot still more 
difficult. As he didn’t seem in any hurry to 
come closer, however, I started on. Again he 
got up and followed me. 

So it went on. Every time I stopped he would 
stop; when I started he would start, but he 
always managed to travel just a shade faster 
than I did, thereby steadily closing the gap 
between us. And now, each time he stopped, 
he crouched flat on the ground. 

This steady, relentless pursuit, and the fear 
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“Thad fred jus as he raiscd himself for the spring, giving him a mo.tal wound and causing him to leap cleer over me,” 


that he might rush me while going through 
some of the dark places on the trail, worked on 
my mind to such an extent that by the time 
the lion had got to within a hundred feet of me 
my nerves were so unstrung that I couldn’t 
hold the rifle steady enough to shoot him, even 
though I might be able to see the sights clearly. 

He was getting so close now that I could see 
the switching of his long tail. His teeth, too, 
were bared in a snarl whenever he crouched— 
conclusive proof that he meant business. 

Every time I had to pass through an excep- 
tionally dark place on the trail my hair would 
bristle on my head, and cold chills would run up 
and down my spine. My whvle aim now was to 
stand the brute off until I reached the cabin, as 
it was useless for me to attempt to shoot with 
my nerves all on edge. I don’t believe that, just 
then, I could have hit a barn at fifty yards. 

About four hundred yards from the cabin 
the trail started on a fairly steep incline. By 
the time I had reached the top of this my 
skulking pursuer had closed the gap until he 
was 10 more than thirty or forty feet distant, 
coming along in a crouching attitude, twitching 
the end of his tail. 

I turned to face him, backing meanwhile 
towards thecabin. He hesitated for a second as I 
turned ; then came on again in a crouching atti- 
tude, as though ready for a spring. He slipped 
along the ground like a great yellow snake. 

His glowing eyes seemed to be burning holes 
into my brain, and as he approached he kept 
lifting his lips in a nasty snarl. 

My blood froze in my veins; I was shaking 
so violently with abject fear that I could hardly 
stand. I could plainly see that the attack was 
coming, so I turned to run, watching him over 
my shoulder as I fled. I had run but a few steps 
when he gave 
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the cabin floor with Jim Andrews pouring water on 
my face fromatin cup. The others were bending 
over me, rubbing my hands and working my arms 
backwards and forwards. As soon as I regained 
my senses I asked, “‘ What’s the matter?” — 

“ That is just what we should like to know,” 
John answered. ‘“‘ We heard you scream and 
the report of your rifle at almost the same time, 
and we all rushed to the door. Jim had only 
just got it unlatched when you burst in as 
though you had been shot froma cannon. You 
knocked me down, and almost tore the door off 
its hinges ; then you fell on the floor in a faint. 
What in thunder was the trouble ?” 

I told them about the lion following me. 
None of us could figure out how I had managed 
to get away from him, and none of us cared to 
chance an investigation that night. 

Early next morning we went to the place 
where I had last seen the lion, and found him 
lying in the trail, stone dead, about twenty 
feet nearer the cabin than where I had been 
when he made his last spring. My rifle lay where 
I last remembered standing. 

In the soft dust of the trail we could plainly 
see where he had launched his spring and where 
he had landed on the other side of where I stood. 
Evidently I had fired just as he raised himself 
for the spring, giving him a mortal wound and 
causing him to leap clear over me. 

I had dropped my rifle where I stood, and 
my tracks showed that I jumped over the dying 
lion and simply flew for the cabin. I certainly 
must have made a world’s record for fast 
sprinting, if I could have been timed. 

When we skinned the lion we found that my 
bullet had entered the breast and passed out of 
his back after first going through his heart. He 
measured nine feet four inches from tip to tip. 


two terrific AFFIDAVIT 
bounds; then 
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the spring. I 
whirled to face 
him, and re- 
member seeing 
his front feet 
leave the 
ground. Then 
something 
seemed to snap 
inside my head, 
and I knew no 
more until I 
came to my 
senses andfound 
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Jd. C. Williams being first duly sworn 
deposes and says, that the foregoing story is 
essentially true in every detail,with exceptions 


J. C. Wiliiens, 
(#20 South State street, 


Merray c1 ty, 
Utap. 
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Subscribed and sworn to before me on this the 22nd 
day of November A. D. 1915. 


Notary Public,in and for Salt Lake 
County, State of Utah. 


‘My Commissicn expires September 27th, 1918. 


myself lying on 


A sworm statement, signed by Mr. J. C. Williams, the author of this story, in which be vouches for its accuracy. 


THE 


RETURN 


MATCH. 


By XN. 6 GUTHRIE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY SID PRIDE. 


The world, in our experience, is an even smaller place than most people find it. 


In our issue of 


October last there appeared a story entitled ‘A Prize-Fight in Mexico,” describing an exciting 


boxing-bout in Tuxpam, Mexico. 


us he could corroborate every word of it, as he was in Tuxpam at the time. 


We had only just published it when a reader called in to tell 


Immediately 


after we received the following narrative, written by one of the principals in the fight, who had 
read the original s.ory in Wisconsin, U.S.A. Mr. Guthrie relates what happened when the 
. return match took place. 


B)}OME to Tuxpam to-night and fill 
your contract w.th Federico de la 
Torre, or suffer the consequences.” 
‘Translated into Engl’sh, that wes 
the context of the order I held in 
my hand. The consequences? What would 
they be if I faled to comply? It was no time 
for conjectures, for already the lieutenant was 
growing impatient, and his soldiers were eyeing 
me curiously. 

Once more, through my impulsiveness, I had 
landed myself in a hole. 

It all happened like this. My occupation is 
that of a drller in the ol-fields, and the fall 
of 1914 found me in the quaint old town of 
‘Tuxpam, Mex co. I had wandered there from 
the States, afler hearing of the exceptionally 
good wages that were beng paid. It was 
true the wages were good; but unfortunately, 
when | arrived, all operations were at a standstill. 
This was caused by the reported cancellation 
of large shipments of o | for the bell'gerent Powers 
in Europe. ‘To overcome this d fficulty, large 
storage tanks were in proc of construction 
which would amply accommodate the excess of 
oil produced. ‘Thus, with the prospect of employ- 
ment in view, I elected to remain, and at once 
put in an application for a job with the Penn 
Mex. Fucl Company. ¢ 

For a few days I enjoyed wandering about 
the typical told Mexican town at my leisure. 
Most of the inhabitants are pure-blooded Mexicans, 
but the foreigners—Americans, English, and 
Spaniards—monopolize nearly all the trade. 
This fact, however, does not seem to worry 
the native Mexican, who is inherently lazy. 

One afternoon, about a week after my arrival, 
I sat in a cantina enjoying a cool drink and 
thinking seriously as to how I could replenish 


my rap‘dly - dwindling exchequer. Suddenly 
somcone slapped me on the back, and a hearty 
“ Halloa, ‘Red!’” greeted me. Turning round, 
I beheld my old friend and compatriot, Paul 
Devlin. 

After we had related our experiences since we 
last met, I told him I had been trying to think 
of a scheme to raise some money, and believed 
I had hit on one. By way of introduction, I 
first mentioned a few prize-fights in which I had 
previously participated. Then I called his 
attention to Federico de la Torre, the cantinero, 
who was waiting on customers in another part 
of the room. I thought, I said, that a match 
could be arranged between us, as Federico 
fanc'ed himself as a boxer. My trouble was 
that I had lacked a manager ; but now Devlin 
had arrived I need look no farther. 

At first he would have nothing to do with it ; 
but finally, against his better judgment, he 
acquiesced in my plans. I had still, however, 
to obtain the sanction of a very important per- 
son—Fedcrico himself. Here the paucity of 
my knowledge of the Spanish language was made 
manifest ; but after a lengthy discourse he 
agreed to act as my opponent in a ten-round 
boxing contest. 

.The account of the ensuing battle appeared 
in the October, 1915, issue of this magazine. 
After I had won the contest by a knock-out, 
the amateur referee became so excited that he 
forgot to count the cantinero out. At the 
command of the jefe militar the fight was con- 
tinued until, in the thirteenth round, I feigned a 
knock-out as the best way out of the difficulty. 
Affairs took a menacing turn, and I was lucky 
to escape unscathed. 

Devlin left the very next day for Tampico, 
or, as he expressed it, “for civilized territory.” 


The Author, Mr. N. E. Guthrie, as he appeared at the 
time of the story. 


I, however, dec:ded to stay on and await the 
certain reopening of the ol-field. 

The ‘‘ Gran asalto de box” was the sole topic 
of conversation among the Mexicans during the 
next week. The:r violence on the night of the 
bout changed to gencral enthusiasm for the art of 
boxing. 

It is a characteristic of the Mex-cans to be 
emotionally violent at times, and then to calm 
down to normal ins'de of a few hours. Thus. 
as I saw no man‘festations of hostility towards 
me, I went about much as usual. Wherever I 
went I was hailed as the ‘‘ Amer:cano boxcador.” 
From their barred windows the sefioritas bowed 
and smled at me as I went along the plaza. 
Th’s notoriety was to a certain extent gratifying, 
and completely disarmed my fears. Many of 
the inhabitants had the impression that it was 
only by luck that Federico had won the contest ; 
so I must have executed my “ fake” fall in a 
very realistic manner. 

Four days after the fight, Don Alfonso Gomez, 
the owner of the opera-house Princessa, came to 
me with plans for another “go.” He had 
visions of another well-filled house, which would 
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mean immense gate rece-pts for him. I thought 
that there was no-h:ng he could say that would 
induce me to face such an audience aga.n. How- 
ever, after the jefe had joned us, and had 
guaranteed that I should have absolute pro- 
tection, I asked what terms they would offer me. 

“ Forty per cent. of the gate receipts,’” Don 
Alfonso answered. 

“That is a good price,” I replied, ‘ but I 
must have a short time to consider it.” 

I took two days. During that time I went 
over every phase of the situation, and finally 
decided to fight Federico again. 

Accord:ngly, I went to Don Juan Zumaya 
and drew up a contract, which was duly signed 
by him, Don Alfonso, and Federico. The terms 
specified were that I was to have forty per cent. 
of the gate receipts ; it was to be a ten-round 
bout ; and we were to have one week in which 
to prepare for it. , 

Without losing any time, I went into training 
with a will; I intended to take no chances on 
the outcome. I found that I was in fairly good 
physical shape, and by the end of the week should 
be in top-notch condition. All I needed was 
wind, which I intended to develop by running. 
Thus, during the next three diys you would have 


a ae 
Federico de la Torre—This photograph is reproduced fr m 
his portrait on the poster announcing the 
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found me lop:ng along over the country roads. 
As I had often trained for bouts when in the 
S:ates, I knew how to go about it. 

Just as I was leaving my improvised training 
quarters, on the third day before the fight, a 
aorseman rode up and accosted me. On closer 
inspection, it proved to be Sam Weaver, field 
superintendent for the Penn Mex. Fuel Company. 
He informed me that my application for a job 
had been granted, and that I could go out to 
work the very next morning. Not waiting for 
me to answer, he turned and rode off, with the 
parting injunction that I was to be at the boat- 
landing early the next morning. 

Here was the very opportunity for which I 
had been waiting—perhaps my only chance to 
get work! I knew that the company would 
keep all their old hands, which meant that very 
few new ones would be engaged. ‘Their camp 
was forty miles up the Tuxpam River, so the 
superintendent would make only one trip to 
town after men. He had said that they would 
start the return trip in the morning, and if I 
was not there my object in coming to Mexico 
would be frustrated. Well, I would be there ; 
I would call the fight off immediately. 

This, however, was easier said than done. I 
knew Don Alfonso would be furious. Perhaps 
I should not have been so ready to cancel the 
proceedings but for one reason. There is an 
old law in Mexico, made during the administra- 
tion of President Diaz, that all contracts must 
be stamped by some representative of the 
Government, and the names of the parties 
nvolved must be written through the stamps. 
Contracts made in this way are legally binding, 
w.th a term in jail for anyone who breaks his 
igreement. Now, I had examined our contract 
xefore I signed it, and had noticed that our 
ames were not engrossed through the stamps. 
[Therefore I felt perfectly safe in backing out of 
ny agreement, because I was doing it within 
he law. 

I spent the afternoon packing up my belong- 
ngs and settling the few bills that I owed. 
Then I wrote a formal note to Don Alfonso, 
ind mailed it late that night. 

I was up early the next morning—too early, 
n fact—but everything depended on my getting 
way from Tuxpam safely. When our party 
f five set off up-river in the company’s launch- 
oat, therefore, I was greatly relieved after we 
iad put three or four miles between us and 
fuxpam. 

The. trip to camp was uneventful. The first 
wenty miles we covered in the launch, and the 
valance on horseback. We were located in the 
nidst of a thick jungle, with no neighbours for 


miles around. Fifty people made up the popu- 
lation of our d'minutive town, mostly Amer cans. 
Attached to the camp, however, were several 
native Mexicans, who tended the com- 
pany’s garden. This cultivated spot was a good 
idea on the part of the company, for fresh 
vegetables from it varied our steady menu of 
canned goods. 

Renewed drilling operations began the very 
next day after our arrival. With other members 
of a drilling crew, I was assigned to a partly- 
finished well, five miles from camp, which had 
been started a short time before the recent 
shut-down. 

Thad been at work two days when one morning, 
while I was adjusting the engine in the engine- 
house, someone called to me from outside. I 
strode to the doorway ; and there, confronting 
me, was a Mexican lieutenant, with an official- 
looking paper in his hand. Needless to say, I 
was mightily surprised, but, all the same, I 
stepped forward. I saw a party of soldiers off 
to the left ; and to the right Sam Weaver was 
just coming up. He told me to read the letter 
which the lieutenant handed me. 

The first thing I saw, after breaking the seal, 
was that it was dated at Tuxpam and bore the 
signature of Don Juan Zumaya, the direct 
representative of the Carranza Government. 
It was short, and very much to the point. 
“Come to Tuxpam to-night,” it read, “and 
fill your contract with Federico de la Torre, or 
suffer the consequences.” That was the entire 
context. I handed it to Sam, who looked at 
it in silence for a minute and then said, 
abruptly :— 

“ By law the contract is worthless, because you 
say that your names are not stamped through 
the seal. However, I am powerless to help 
you; any show of resistance would precipitate 
a free-for-all fight. - The lieutenant here says 
that you must go at once, and I advise you to 
do so. To resist is dangerous.” 

To resist was certainly dangerous ; but to go 
was likewise fraught with dangers. I had no 
assurance of the treatment I would receive ; 
I was just ordered to go. Nevertheless, there 
was no alternative but to do as I was bidden. 
So I jumped on to my horse and rode off, a 
prisoner. 

Our arrival in town was heralded far and 
near; but I did not see much of the crowd 
because I was immediately escorted to the home 
of Don Juan Zumaya. 

“ How do you feel ? ” he queried, as I mounted 
the steps between two soldiers. 

“How do I feel?” I echoed. “I am just 
itching to knock your head off; but I am 


saving all my energies for Federico.” He 
might very well have taken th’s as a gross 
insult ; but instead of becoming furious, as I 
fully expected he would, he merely laughed. 
“ We were expecting a good fight,” he said, “so 
I took the liberty of sending for you.” 

‘‘A mighty big liberty I eall it,” I retorted, 
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After doing this I felt fine, and by the time | 
had eaten a light supper the allotted hour of the 
fight was dangerously near. 

All the necessary details of the bout had 
been carefully attended to by Don Alfonso. 
His brother-in-law, who held an importart 
position with the Carranza Government, was to 


“There, confronting me, was a Mexican lieutenant, with an offcial-fooking paper in his hand.” 


“and if these were not revolutionary times I 
should d'spute your right.” This last also 
seemed to amuse him, for he-went off chuckling. 
_ I was now left to make all necessary prepara- 
tions for the bout. I took a cold bath to 
Tefresh me after the long ride, and went through 
some light exercises to loosen up my muscles. 


be the timekeeper ; while a Mr. V——, a much- 
respected old English resident, had been chosen 
as referee. 

As Federico smilingly stepped out into the 
limelight that night, a mighty roar of applause 
swelled up from the motley audience. Grac:ou'lv 
bowing his acknowledgments, he proudly retired 
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“Then I let drive with my left, landing square op the point of his jaw,” 


to his corner. Had he not beaten me superbly 
when we met before? He had vindicated the 
Mexican race. Of course he would win; and 
shouts of “ Viva de la Federico” echoed from 
every corner of the spac.ous opera-house. 

I did not wait for the applause to subside, but 
quickly stepped out into the improvised ‘ring. 
T had an American flag around my waist, and 
whether it was this or just the sight of me that 
caused a sudden hush to pervade the place, I 
do not know. At any rate, I did not receive a 
glimmer of applause from any source. 

Although Federico knew very little about 
boxing, he had a wonderful power of taking 
punishment. He also had a_ sledge-hammer 
punch, which, if it landed in the right place, 
would without a doubt floor me for the count. 
I made up my mind to see that it did not land. 

Don Alfonso had taken it upon himself to 
introduce us, and he now came forward, elabor- 
ately enlarging upon his subject. To have 
heard him you would have thought that this 
was a world-championship battle. He closed 
with the remark that for the winner there would 
be a grand feast immediately afterwards at the 
cantina E] Jardin. 

With the chime of the bell Federico rushed 
at me, swinging his arms wildly. He had 
planned, I think, to put an early end to the 
contest ; but I managed to dodge most of his 
blows and got in some pretty good jabs with 
my left hand. His main blow was a left swing, 
which I blocked with my right shoulder and arm. 
He was more careful after the first minute of 
the proceedings, and for four rounds the fight 
was about even. 

It was in the sixth round that things began 
to happen. We rushed to a clinch the first 
thing ; and as we came out of it I swung the 
pivot blow with all my strength. It landed 
too high to knock Federico out ; but it floored 
him until the referee had counted nine. As 
he rose, I rushed in and tried to land with my 
Tight ; but something seemed to be the matter 
with my right shoulder, for I was unable to do 
more than tap him lightly." I then realized that 
his left swing, landing heavily on my right 
shoulder and arm, had temporarily paralyzed 
them. I was compelled to rely on my left 
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hand for all offensive work, and Federico .was . 
seemingly as strong as ever. However, I could 
still use my right for the pivot blow. 

Everybody concerned was now properly 
aroused. Such eXcitement as there was in that 
place has never been paralleled there before 
or since. The guard of soldiers placed in the 
bu lding to preserve order had a hard time of 
it in keeping the more excited spectators off the 
stage. As yet it was anybody’s fight; but I 
determined that I was going to win if I possibly 
could. 

My chance came during the next round, after 
I had worked Federico into a trap. I feinted 
for his body with my right, which brought his 
guard down low. Then I let drive with my 
left, landing square on the point of his jaw, 
Down he went in a heap, and I knew the fight 
was ended. 

With cries of “ Kill the Gringo! Kill him!” 
the infuriated Mexicans rushed for the stage. 
But I was too quick for them; I had taken; 
their measure pretty accurately. I grabbed my 
share of the gate-emoney—which Alfonso held 
out to me in a little sack—and legged it out of 
the stage door, which I slammed and bolted in 
the face of my nearest pursuer. Then, knowing 
that the door would not hold them long, I 
snatched up the bag that contained my clothes 
and dashed down the back stairs to the street. 
The coast was clear; everyone was round in 
front. Down the street I sped, across the 
deserted plaza, and through crooked alleys until 
I reached the muelle, or wharf. There, off to 
the left, lay the company’s launch, and in a 
moment I was safely shut up in the cabin. 

“You made a mighty quick get-away,” 
remarked Sam, dryly, after we had travelled up 
the rivar about a mile. ‘‘ I was afraid that you 
would forget all about the little hint I dropped 
that I should be waiting for you after hostilities 
were over. We are safe now; I don’t think 
the rascals will have the nerve to come out to 
camp.” 


And they didn’t. No one ever showed up at 


the camp from Tuxpam ; and you may be sure 
that for eight months I fought shy of Tuxpam. 
The Mexican is a good sportsman—but only so 
long as his own man wins. 


coast, 


Miss H.W. Paul, 
otherwise “ The Maypole.” 


PT }‘VO more dis- 
(HM) similar people 
RS! RGA) to go camping 
} together you 
~ could scarcely 
find if you searched the 
whole world through. 
From our youth up we 
had been known as “ the 
long and short of it,” 
and this has gradually 
crystallized into “Fatima” and “‘ The May- 
pole.” Fatima is short and stoutish, while I 
am iong and thinnish—the “ ish ” being merely 
complimentary in both cases, alas! We are both 
trained nurses, Englishwomen, and came out 
to British Columbia to take posts as matrons 
in a large private school. When a year of hard 
work was nearly over, and the long vacation 
approaching, we decided, after much thought, 
to take our holiday camping out in the wilds. 
True, this would be our first attempt at camping, 
but everybody does it in Canada ; and as we have 
it on good authority that it is better to be dead 
than out of the fashion, we determined to camp 
out and be as good as the best. 

We were fortunate enough to get an invita- 
tion from some hospitable people to camp on 
their land on the edge of a bay thirty-five miles 


* Fatma.” 


Two Girls in Camp 
in British Columbia. 


By MISS H. W. PAUL. 
Illustrated by G. H. Evison. 


An amusing article describing the adventures of two English 
nurses, new-comers to the country, who elected to spend 
holiday camping out in the wilds of the British Columbian 
Their trials and tribulations are very humorously set 


nda 
forth. 


from a town, seven miles from’a shop 
(‘‘store,” they call it out here), and only 
half a mile from a small settlement where 
we should be able to get fresh butter, 
eggs, mk, and vegetables from a farm. 
“There’s nothing much of the wld about 
that,” you will say ; but jump not to rash 
conclusions, reader. There are thrills 
com'ng. 

When our tent had been hired, our 
provisions bought, stretcher-beds, deck- 
chairs, and other necessities ordered, we 
had the misfortune to meet a gentleman 
(a clergyman, too!) who knew the spot 
we were going to, and who wickedly 
cheered us up to the following effect :-— 

“Camping out, eh? Just you two 
alone? And for the first time? Well, 
well, well, you have all your troubles 
before you; I’ve never known two lone 
females make a success of camping yet. You'll 
quarrel about who is to do the cooking, and 
fight over the washing-up, and neither of 
you wll want to peel the potatoes, or chop 
the wood, or bury the rubbish. Oh, you are 
in for a high old time, I can assure you. 
What part of the island are you going to? 
Rocky Point, eh? Dear me, I know that part 
very well. You will be quite safe there ; nothing 
to harm you at all. Barring an occasional bear 
and a few timber wolves and mountain lions, 
there’s not much game in that direction. Of 
course, as the berries are ripe, it is just the 
time for the bears to be down from the hills 
after them; and the lambs must be nice and 
fat by now, so the timber wolves will be there, 
too. But you needn’t mind them at all; the 
way they howl round your camp in the night 
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doesn’t mean anything, it only sounds so fear- 
some.” 

(Here I ventured to glance at Fatima for the 
first time, and the poor thing was shaking like 
an agitated jelly. As for myself, I felt as if 
somebody had unostentatiously slipped a piece 
of ice down the back of my neck.) 

“ Bears don’t amount to anything unless 
you happen to annoy one of them, and 
then——” ‘ 

I couldn’t help wondering: how is one to 
know what will annoy a bear—the very first 
bear one has ever met, and quite a strange bear, 
too, to whom one has never been introduced ? 
I hurriedly decided to hunt up a couple of 
really serviceable trees for us to hop into, in 
case of emergency, just as soon as we reached 
camp. True, any tree that would accommodate 
Fatima would be easy money for a bear, but 
every plan has its little drawbacks. 

“Then the red ants abound round there,” 
continued our cheerful friend; ‘“ you might 
easily sit on an anthill, or something of that 
sort. Their bite is poisonous, so you had better 
take an antidote. It is just as well to be 
prepared for that sort of thing. There’s a big 
black spider, too, which is very fond of getting 
into one’s blankets, and you never know he is 
there till he nips you ; his bite is poisonous as 
well. Wasps abound, of course, and mosquitoes 
(heartfelt groans from Fatima), and there are 
lo:s of snakes about. They are quite harmless 
unless you should happen to tread on one in 
the long grass. Better take an antidote for 
them, too. 

“Shall you be bathing at all? Well, you 
must be very careful; the currents are strong 
and erratic, and you might easily get carried 
out into the Pacific, and then all would be up 
with you ; there’s a seven-mile tide-rip around 
those rocks. Another thing: that bay is full 
of octopi. They hide under quite small rocks, 
too; in fact, it is much safer not to go near any 
Tocks at all, not nearer than within eight feet 
anyway, and it would be just as well to take a 
knife or an axe in with you.” 

Here I had a vision of our going in to bathe, 
Fatima armed with a knife and a blood-curdling 
scowl, myself with an axe and a foot-rule to 
ensure our not going any nearer the fatal rocks 
than the prescribed eight feet ! 

We really could not help feeling, however, 
that the gentle art of leg-pulling had been 
carried far enough when it came to snakes and 
the giddy octopus, so I plucked up courage to 
ask our acquaintance why he did not lump it 
all together and say that the whole fauna of the 
island would be sitting round our camp in an 


impatient group waiting their turns to take a 
bite out of us? He went off laughing. 

Poor Fatima was nearly in tears; she said 
it was all very well for me to laugh, but what 
about Aer; there wasn’t a beast or insect ‘n 
creation that would as much as take a look 
at me if she were by, unless it wanted a few 
bones to bury for future use. (A nasty one, that !) 
But, as she very sensibly observed later, “ It 
simply can’t be as bad as all that, or people 
would never camp out at all ; and they all do, 
and scem to enjoy it, so let’s risk it.” So we 
did. 

The eventful day of departure arrived, our 
baggage was sent off by stage, and the friends 
who had so kindly offered us the use of the'r 
land took us out to the site of the camp in their 
motor-launch. It was a beautiful big boat 
with sleeping accommodation for six, and a 
twenty horse-power moter. We took turns to 
steer, Fatima and I, and were as proud as a 
cat with two tails to be allowed to take the 
wheel at all; but, as our host observed at the 
time, unless we undertook to ‘“ butt America 
off the face of the earth” there was nothing 
between us ‘and the Pacific Ocean, so it was 
quite a good place to make experiments. It 
was a glorious day, the sea as blue as could be, 
the sky vying with it in colour; on our right 
the beautiful wooded hills and valleys of 
Vancouver Island, and eighty miles away 


‘on our left the great snow-covered Olympic 


Range, peak after peak standing out against 
the blue. 

There were several little delays after our 
arrival and the departure of the launch before 
we got our goods and chattels together and 
had dragged them all down through the woods 
from the road‘to our camping ground, but when 
they had all come we set to work to put up 
our tent. It was the first time we had ever 
handled a tent, or indeed seen one other than 
erected and in use. It was a tent with walls— 
quite a small cottage in itself, and there were 
two poles to set up, one at each end, with a 
cross-bar in between. When we tried to dig 
holes for the poles we found the earth very 
hard—all rock, in fact—so we had to go up to 
the settlement and borrow a pickaxe, and the 
way Fatima set to work with that pick was a 
treat. We had arranged to take turns and 
make one hole each, but Fatima was so attached 
to that pick I simply couldn't get a look in, 
though I nearly lost a really useful eye trying 
to see if the hole was deep enough just as she 
brought the pick up with a swing. It was a 
very exciting job, but we got the poles in at 
last, and the whole tent up, with a great deal 
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“IT nearly lost a really useful eye trying to see if the hole was deep enough.” 


less trouble than m‘ght have been expected for 
two lone maidens and a first attempt. 

Our camping ground was an ideal spot, a 
fla’. piece of ground just a little bit b’gger than 
th: tent, the back well sheltered by a group of 
young arbutus trees. At the back of this grove 
was abruptly-rising ground, covered with mossy 
rocks and shrubs, completely sheltering us from 
the wind.est quarter. Away up overhead were 
great pine trees, so far up in the air that the 
wind whispering amongst the pine-needles 
sounded most we'rd and mysterious, especially 
at night. In front of the tent the rocks fell 
sheer down in jagged shelves to the sea. Before 
our door, but just a little to the right, so as not 
to spol our view, were two great trees. The 
tide came right up on the rocks below our door, 
and at low tide more great rocks were disclosed, 
all covered with seaweed. In the cracks and 
crannies were huge mussels weighing more than 
a pound each, great starfish with more legs than 
a right-minded starfish ought to want, and the 
Most wonderful varieties of anemones and weird 
sea-creatures I have ever seen anywhere. In 
fact, the whole sea so teemed with life that it 
seemed impossible to put one’s toe in without 
deranging something or other in the fish line. 

When we had got the tent right we put up our 
beds—simple affairs which folded up length- 
ways and had a stretch of canvas for a mattress 
—made them ; evolved a dressing-table out of 
two of our provision boxes with a small plank 
between them and a clean towel over all; 
hung up a fancy pincushion or two, a calendar, 
and a fly-paper, and our temporary home was 
fully furnished. 

Outside, under the shelter of our pines, we 
made a dining-table out of a piece of fallen log 
too big and heavy to move, dragged up a couple 


of smaller pieces to act as 
dinner-wagon and buffet, got 
two small chunks for foot- 
stools, made a larder of a 
plank resting between two 
branches of a couple of small 
arbutus trees in the grove at 
the back, and all was ready. 
Down below tbe tent, on the 
highest part of the bare rocks, 
and well above the tide line, 
I made a fireplace of stones 
with a flat stone in the middle 
to hold a saucepan, a flat place 
near by to stand things on, 
and—luxury of luxuries—a 
seat for the cook! True, on 
the only occasion on which 
this seat was used it fell over 
backwards with me on it, and if Fatima had not 
saved our lives with a large chunk of tree with 
which she was poking the fire, we should have 
both been considerably singed. Still, taken as 
part of the camp scenery, that cook’s seat was 
O.K. 

The first day, tired out with our unusual 
exertions and excitement, we went to bed as 
soon as it began to get dark. Getting into bed 
was a very trying ordeal. You could not help 
thinking, as you gingerly inserted a shrinking 
toe, of the great black spiders that ‘‘ just love 
to get into your blankets, and you don’t know 
they are there till they nip you.” I can tell 
you it required a good deal of courage to stretch 
down to the bottom, especially when you 
remembered that you had omitted to bring the 
“antidote” ! 

The beds were very comfortable, though more 
than a trifle rickety on their legs, but I could 
not sleep, and just lay and blinked at the curious 
shadows the trees threw on the roof. 

One thing which forced itself upon one more 
than one wanted it to was the cold. It was 
August, but in that tent the nights were very, 
very cold. That first night I had just begun 
to get warm, about three in the morning, and 
was hazily drifting off to sleep, when a voice 
called me back to earth with a start. It was 
Fatima, of course, and she was very urgent 
about something. My first thought was that 
one of those deadly spiders had got her for sure. 

“May! May! Oh, wake up, May, can’t 
you?” (Sleepy grunt from me.) 

“‘What’s the matter now?” I growled. 

“ There’s the awfullest smell of burning coming 
from somewhere. Are you sure the fire was 
quite out when you came in? Suppose a spark 
has blown out and the grass round should catch 
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fire? Mr. B—— told me we must be awfully 
careful about the fire. It creeps underground 
for miles sometimes before it bursts into flames, 
and destroys villages and towns even, before it 
can be got under. For goodness’ sake get up 
and have a look what it is, will you?” 

That wakened me all right. 

“ Well, of all the cheek !” I exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ Why on earth can’t you get out and 
see what it is for yourself?” 

“TT just can't,” gurgled Fatima, almost 
weeping. “If I even try to turn over in this 
blessed bed the whole show tries to fold up and 
drop me on the floor. Oh, hurry up, Maypole, 
do; the smell’s getting worse and worse, and 
the tent may catch fire soon.” 

So out I got, grumbling and growling; too 
sleepy to notice that I couldn’t smell any burning 
myself. My bare feet came out on to that 
cold, damp earth; then I had to tumble with 
the tent-flap ties—a whole double row of the 
silly things—but at last I got my head out into 
the cold, cold night. There was not a sign or 
whiff of fire anywhere, of course ; not a sniff of 


“There's the awfullest smell of burning coming from somewhere.” 


smoke within m‘les—nothing but the cold grey 
of the dawn, the cold gurgle of the sea on the 
rocks below, and the ch.lly whisper of the wind 
in the trees overhead. 

Back I hurtled as fast as I could go, and into 
bed I plunged as fast as the rickety nature of the 
Contraption would allow. I snuggled into 
my blankets until nothing but the cold tip of 
my nose was left out—and then didn’t I read 
the Riot Act to the fair Fatima? Did she 
take it to heart ? Wasitalessontoher? Not 
much! Every blessed night she stayed in that 
tent she had me out of my warm bed into the 


cold night to chase a smell of burning that wasn’t 
Vol xxxviii—3. 


there ; and if I didn’t get up at once she pro- 
ceeded to draw such blood-curdling pictures ol 
settlements burnt to the ground, men robbed ot 
their hard-earned crops just at harvest time, 
bed-ridden old folk and young children sizzl:ng 
in flames in wooden cabins, all through me, that 
not even a heart of stone could have beat un- 
moved, and out I had to get, if only to have it 
over. 

We had arranged, to avoid trouble, to have 
separate and distinct duties to perform daily. 
Thus, I would get up first, light the fire, boil the 
water, and make the porridge, while Fatima 
washed and dressed ; then, while she cooked the 
eggs or fried the bacon, or both, and laid the 
table, I would retire, wash and dress, and be 
just ready in time for breakfast. Afterwards 
T would wash up while Fatima attended to the 
next meal, washed the potatoes and othcr 
vegetables, and made the jelly or pudding. 
We had intended taking the usually loathsome 


_task of washing up in turns, but the very first 


morning, when I scrambled over the rocks with 
the porridge plates and saucepan to give them a 
scrub in the briny ocean, I found 
the antics of the myriads of small 
crabs and tiny fish which came to 
fight over the fragments of the feast 
so intensely funny and amusing that 
I voluntarily washed up the whole 
of the time. If you could have seen 
each of those tiny little crabs seize 
on a scrap of porridge or a morsel 
of potato, or, better still, bacon 
tind or a shred of meat, and defend 
its property against all comers, 
or be dragged off, protesting and 
kicking, by some little-bit-bigger pal 
into his hole and there despoled, 
you could not have helped en- 
joying it. 

Greasy plates we used to clean 
first with a handful of grass or 
fern, which burned nicely ‘on the 
fire afterwards, and then poured boiling water 
over them, so, you see, there was no necessity 
for us to quarrel over the washing up; it was 
not so very difficult after all. 

Then about the cooking. As Fatima inclined 
as naturally towards things to eat as the sparks 
to flying upwards, she tumbled to the cook’s 
job at the word “Go,” and used* to concoct 
all sorts of nice things which I should never 
have thought of attempting. In fact, most of 
the arduous tasks of the camp sorted them- 
selves naturally, and we both cheerfully 
undertook our share. 

We had plenty of company, tuo—of the 
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“IL would go right down to the water's edge, and he would not mind at all.” 


four-legged variety. Our most entertaining four-- 


legged friend was a little chipmunk, the cheekiest 
litule chap it is possible to imagine. He lived 
in the pine trees above our tent, and after the 
first day or two, when he found we did not chase 
him with guns and things, but went serenely 
about our own affairs and left him to conduct 
his little business as he pleased, he accepted us 
with calm as part of the scenery, and never 
took the slightest notice of us, except to scold 
us thoroughly if we placed our chairs over any 
of his pine-cones by mistake. Chippy lived on 
pine-cones, apparently, and he also laid up a 
great store of kernels for the winter. He was 
always gay and always busy. Just as soon as 
daylight arrived Chippy commenced biting 
pine-cones off their stems away up in the biy 
pine trees above our tent, and they would come 
tumbling down in a regular fusillade on our roof. 
He would chatter and fuss and let off his artillery 
till he wakened Fatima. ‘ Drat that chip- 
munk &” she would observe, sleepily, turning 
over in bed very slowly and cautiously to prevent 
collapse. Then, if the fusillade continued, she 
would gaze up at the roof and call out, “ Now, 
look here, Chippy, we’ve had quite enough of 
your nonsense, so drop it. If I have to come up 
there after you you'll know it!” That would 
scare Chippy for a while—about five minutes— 
and then it would all commence over again till 
we had to get up for peace’ sake. While we were 
having breakfast Chippy would come down and 
have some, too. He would perch himself on the 
dinner wagon or buffet (logs, you wll recollect), 
after first gather:ng in one of the pine-cones 
he had thrown down. He would sit up on h's 
little hind legs, tuck his b'g fluffy tail straight up 


his back, hold the cone in his tiny front paws, and 
commence to eat. This he did as we eat an 
artichoke—just taking one tiny nibble out of the 
base of each leaf of the cone and then throwing 
the remainder away. When he got to the round 
fat juicy bit at the bottom he either tucked it 
into his cheek for future reference while he 
collected another pine-cone, or was off like a 
streak of lightning to some secret hiding-place 
where he stored his treasures, and be back in a 
few seconds politely eating a fresh cone. 
Another great friend we made did not come 
into the one-legged, nor yet the two-legged, 
category, because he got along without any 
legs at all. He was an old grey hair-seal which 
had lived in the bay, according to all accounts, 
from away back in the dark ages. “ Old 
Curiosity,” we named him, but we called him 
“Sealy”? for short most of the time. His 
curiosity was intense and his shyness excessive. 
Every morning he would push his old grey 
head out of the water and watch me make 
the fire with the greatest interest, sniffing hard 
and twitching his whiskers with excitement while 
Istirred the porridge. I think he must have been 
afraid I would let it burn, but I never did, not 
once! I would go down on to the rocks and 
bring up great armfuls of driftwood, or go right 
down to the water’s edge and stare at him, 
and he would not mind at all, but directly I 
spoke to him his shyness would overcome his 
curiosity, and down he would go like a stone; 
and we would not see him again for hours. If 
we went out rowing on the bay, Sealy was in 
attendance. We never dared to go out into 
the Straits, but kept to the bay; outside the 
currents were too strong. Up and down 
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the bay we would row, Sealy patiently tagging 
behind, but if you addressed one single word to 
him all was over. Down he would go, and you 
would see him no more that time. There were 
numbers of salmon in the bay, and, it being 
Fatima’s one overwhelming ambition to catch one 
as big as herself, we used to go trolling for them— 
assisted, of course, by Sealy; but alas, though 
the old Siwash Indians in their canoes could catch 
numbers, we had no luck. One morning, I 
remember, driven by the goad of ambition, 
Fatima arose at five (I had never realized am- 
b.tion could be so powerful before) and went out 
trolling with a youth of our acquaintance, all 
in the cold, damp, chilly dawn. She came back 
frozen to the bone, so she said, and jolly glad of 
the hot porridge and tea which were awaiting 
her, but they did not catch anything. One old 
Indian who passed near them, in a canoe in the 
last stage of worm-eaten rottenness, had caught 
nine beauties, but they never even had a bite. 

The Indians, by the way, were part of the 
attractions of our camp. There was a Govern- 
ment Reservation for them on the next bay, 
so we used to see a good few of them from 
time to time. They would be dotted about the 
Straits in frail bits of canoes, fishing for hours 
at a time. Sometimes a fam'ly canoe, with an 
old Indian, his wife, and a couple of children, 
would come slowly paddling round the bay on a 
voyage of discovery. They would halt at the 
camp, criticize its owners in a variety of grunts, 
and, when they had looked their full, would drift 
off, nodding their heads and grinning cheerfully 
if we had nodded and smiled at them. We had 
been warned that they would steal anything 
we left about, but, though we often left our 
camp and went for long tramps through the 
woods for whole days at a time, we always 
found everything just as we had left it when we 
returned. 

One morning I was sitting by the dining-table 
reading when I got the fright of a lifetime. A 
voice from nowhere suddenly spoke out of thin 
air: “ You wanttee buy um sam'n?” 

I gave a record jump, and on striking earth 
again saw an old Indian in an ancient black 
canoe, its prow carved to represent a bird's 
head, just below where I washed the dishes. 
He had come from space, apparently, and 
unheralded by the slightest sound. He was 
standing in the canoe holding up a magnificent 
salmon which he wanted me to buy for ‘“ two 
bits,” or one shilling. Fatima had gone off to 
get the milk, so I bought that salmon, and tried 
to tell the poor thing on her return that Sealy 
and I had captured it on our lonesome, but she 
obstinately declined to believe it. 


Fatima would never come in bathing with me 
because of the octopi—whose existence, by the 
way, we had had authenticated in the little 
settlement. , The farmer's wife, when we were 
getting the milk one morning, said: ‘“ Why, 
you never go a-bathing in that bay, do you? 
No one ever does here; it’s just full of devil- 
fishes.” After that I took good care not to go 
out of my depth. Well, one morning Fatima 
very nearly drowned me. She had taken the 
boat and tackle, and was slowly rowing up and 
down the bay, trolling for salmon, the faithful 
Sealy trailing behind as usual. I was swimming 
peacefully about in, say, five feet of water, 
when suddenly Fatima flung down her oars and 
commenced yanking in that line at a rate I 
should never have thought her capable of. She 
pulled and pulled, and in came the line hand 
over fist. Sealy standing on his tail and twitching 
his whiskers with excitement. I was trying 
hard to copy Sealy to get a bit higher out of 
the water and see better, when suddenly the 
end came. Fatima, lying nearly flat in the boat 
with her exertions, gave a final yank and hauled 
in the end—with about one and a half hundred- 
weight of kelp on the hooks. Back it went 
into the water with a disgusted plop, down weyt 
Sealy with a plop, and alas ! down went I too. 
I was yelling with del’ght at the déxonement at 
the time, and so went under with my mouth 
open. When I eventually staggered to the shore 
I was pretty well waterlogged. 

Sometimes we would make sandwiches and 
go off for a long tramp lasting the whole day. 
Fatima did herself proud as a walker; hour 
after hour she would trudge gaily along, as 
jolly as a sandboy, to my great admiration. 

On one of our long rambles we went to the 
Indian Reservation in the neighbouring ba 
There we found many interesting things. The 
were great war canoes black with age, with their 
prows bird-headed as usual, and a band of red 
or white, or even gold, about the neck. The 
new and tidy wooden houses were anything but 
interesting from a spectator’s point of view, and 
the condensed fishy smells they were steeped in 
caused us to flee in haste ; but later we found, 
on a windswept headland, the Indian burial- 
ground. The more recent graves, like the houses, 
were too modern to attract. but the older ones, 
very much neglected, were quite picturesque. 
Each had a strong high fence round it, and one 
was covered with panes of glass, apparently 
taken from the windows of a house. We also 
came across quantities of human bones, skulls 
rolled from under our feet, ribs stuck up from 
the grass stark and staring, and I discovered 
in an old wooden box without a lid all the bones 
s 
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of a child. I was much interested in it, chiefly 
because it must have been very old. In fact, 
from the broken timbers lying amongst the bones 
all about us, I decided that these wete probably 
relics of the times when the Indians used to put 
their dead upon platforms raised on poles to 
keep them from the wild beasts. 

Another day we tracked a mysterious lake 
to its very source away back in the folds of the 


There was an enormous lot of dead wood 
about the camp, and that night I made a fire 
that could have been seen for miles round. 
We sat by it for ever so long, for neither of us 
wanted to go to bed, and when at last we made 
a move I piled up the big logs to last for hours, 
and you may be sure it was not the smell of 
burning I had to turn out for that night, but 
to see if the fire wasn’t beginning to go out. 


"We got through the woods all right, but I doo't know which of us shook the most.” 


hills. It was most gloriously beautiful, but when 
we sat down to rest and admire the scenery we 
found ourselves amidst a plague of tiny frogs 
ceaselessly hopping, so we could not remain 
there. 

That evening, I recollect, we called at the 
farm for the milk on our way home, and the 
dear old lady there begged us-not to be nervous 
if we heard shooting in the night, as it would 
only be her sons, who had gone out after two 
panthers (cougars, or mountain lions) which 
had been k.lling their sheep. When we got out 
into the road we tried to be brave, but it was 
somewhat d/fficult. It was growing dusk, and 
we had thick dark woods to go through to our 
tent. Even if we won through these safely we 
might find the panthers dining on the leg of 
lamb we had left in our arbutus larder! We 
got through the woods all right, but I don’t 
know which of us shook the most. Fatima 
says I ‘“‘shook like an aspen leaf,” whatever 
that is; personally, I think she shook like 
two aspen leaves, only, as I was carrying the 
milk, it naturally showed more. 


Whether the big bonfire scared them or not I 
cannot say, of course, but neither of the panthers 
were caught. They must have got safely off 
to the woods again, but we did not rest easy 
for many a night. 

The worst night alarm we had—after we got 
used to “ Charles,” that is—was the night of the 
three—— But I must begin at the beginning. 

Tt was a most beautiful night, the moon was 
full, and the high tide seemed, in the stillness, 
to lap at the very door of our tent. What with 
the weird little noises the sea made, and the 
fantastic shadows the moon cast, I lay wide 
awake and staring long after Fatima had passed 
peacefully into dreamland. Fatima was on 
the “‘ moony ” side of the tent, and I had turned 
that way and was watching the shadows of the 
arbutus leaves, when all along the side of the 
tent next to Fatima there passed slowly three 
great shadows, going down towards the sea. 
Their backs sloped the wrong way for any 
beasts I had ever met, the tail end being higher 
than the head, which seemed to be carried 
about a foot and a half above the ground. 
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Bears! A midnight call from three bears, and 
no weapon in the tent more deadly than a 
hairbrush! My word, I did feel bad! I dared 
not move or speak, and the three fat shadows 
slowly shuffled along the tent side one after 
the other. Then came several hearty snuffs at 
the flap. That finished me. I sat up with a 
yell, seized Fatima’s boots, which were close at 
hand in case of spiders, and let fly at the flap. 
Instead of the flap, the boots struck the enamel 
jug and basin on our dressing-table, and the 
whole thing went over with a terrific clatter. 
Fatima bounced up with a shriek of terror, 
forgetting the crazy nature of her couch, and 
over she and it came towards me! Of course, 
she grabbed my bed to save herself, and I and 
it landed on top of her on the floor in one wild, 
weird, tangled heap! Bears and everything 
else vanished from my mind in that scramble 
for existence, but when I succeeded in finding 
something firm to put my feet on, had got my 
bed and blankets off my head, and was struggling 
to get Fatima up, I had to explain what the 
commotion had been about in the first instance. 
At the word “ bears” Fatima collapsed once 


sufficient to have frightened any creature 
except a tax-collector off the earth, I didn’t 
mind undoing the flap and peering out. Of 
course, there was nothing to be seen of our 
visitors, so I hurriedly tied up the flap again, 
assisted Fatima to rise, and we started to put 
things to rights. We did not sleep much during 
the rest of the night, and the next morning we 
went to the farm for the milk together to tell our 
tale of woe. Of course, it may have got swollen 
somewhat by that time, and I must say it was. 
met solely with hilarity, instead of the serious- 
ness it merited. Even the old farmer, when I 
told him the moving tale, winding up with 
“And you do think they were bears, don’t 
you, Mr. Ball?” chuckled as he winked at his 
“missus” and replied, “ Well, jedging from 
your description, miss, they must ’a’ bin hippo- 
potamusses !”” 

That tent of ours was very comfortable in 
its way, but it was the scene of many a thrill. 
Take Charles, for instance. He was a very 
large fat black spider, which had apparently 
conceived a hopeless affection for Fatima, I 
think—for me, she thinks. He had been allowed 
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More on to the ruins of her bed and declared 
she would not get up till I had “sent them 
away.” What do you think of that for a large 
oder ? 

All these stirring events had happened in 
about five seconds, I should judge, but as the 
tow we had made from the word “Go” was 


to live because we both naturally hate to kill 
things, and as Fatima truly observed, he would 
have made a nasty “squish” if you trod on 
him. Anyway, he adopted our tent with 
enthusiasm as his home, and nothing we could 
do would make him change his views. We 
used to push him out with a twig or a piece of 
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paper dozens of times a day between the two 
of us, yet whenever we went into that tent 
Charles was always there. His favourite spot 
was hanging from the roof crossbar on a long 
thread about a foot above my face when 
I was in bed—just where you dare not move an 
eyelash or let out a whisper for help, for fear 
it should precipitate the crisis and make him 
drop. Once Fatima swears she found him at 
the bottom of a 
paper bag containing 
‘sandwiches when we 
were miles from 
home, but she really 
must have been 
deceived by a family 
likeness, because he 
was there in the tent 
when we got home, 
swinging happily on 
his thread just above 
my bed. It is awful 
to have been the 
cause, however inno- 
cent and unwilling, 
of such affection as 
this ; the poor thing 
must have simply 
wasted his days and 
nghts planning 
how best to keep near us, drat him! I found 
him in the sleeve of my bathing gown on one 
occas'on, and let out such a yell and flung the 
garment such a distance in the horrid surprise 
of the moment that Charles had escaped and 
disappeared from mortal ken by the time I 
retrieved the garment. We congratulated our- 
selves that we had really lost him that time— 
but no! I awoke in the night only to see him 
running. along the crossbar with all his little 
legs as fast as he could go towards his jumping- 
off place. Once we missed him all day, but 
found him in one of our blankets at night ; 
and on two occasions Fatima forcibly ejected 
him from under her pillow. If we could 
have returned his affection it would per- 
haps have been all right, but neither of 
us felt that we could, so we just had to 
endure it. 

What with our walks, trolling for salmon, 
wood-carrying, wood-chopping, bathing, and so 
on, we got plenty of splendid exercise, and 
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in spite of, or perhaps because of, the various 
alarms and excursions we enjoyed every moment 
of our stay. For one whole week Fatima 
deserted the camp and went away to the main- 
land to visit friends, and had a splendid time. 
But I enjoyed the camp even when alone, and 
should have enjoyed it more if I could have 
persuaded her to take Charles with her; but 
argue as I might Fatima was adamant in this 
particular. - 

Did I mention 
how much the mos- 
quitoes enjoyed 
Fatima? They just 
loved her! A stray 
one would wander 
into the tent at night 
and bump into me, 
get shooed off, and 
would perhaps be on 
the point of depar- 
ture thoroughly 
disheartened when 
he would catch a 
glimpse of Fatima. 
He would give a buzz 
of sheer bliss, sound 
the “Come on, boys,” 
for all his friends, and 
joyously bite a chunk 
out of Fatima’s left ear. You would hear a 
resounding whack, and a muffled voice would 
chortle, ‘‘ Got that brute, anyway,” and so on ad 
lib. the long night through. I would lie still and 
Tejoice that even a mosquito can choose the 
better part, till the voice would murmur, “ Isn’t 
there an awful smell of burning somewhere ? ” 
and then I would know my time had come, and 
it was Fatima’s tum to chuckle. 

Only too soon our month slipped by and the 
last day came. Mournfully we rose and broke 
camp, tidying everything up as much as possible 
to look as though no one had ever been there. 
Then we dragged our things up through the wood 
to the road to await the stage, ejected the too- 
faithful Charles from the luncheon - basket at 
the very last moment, and took our luggage 
aboard the waiting launch. Our holiday was 
over ; but all the way across the sea to town we 
were registering solemn vows that, Charles or 
no Charles, we would do something similar next 
year or die in the attempt. 
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There is only one adjective that properly describes this story, and that is ‘‘amazing,” for it 
deals with a situation as fantastic and astonishing as novelist ever conceived. Just imagine for 
yourself the terrible plight of the Author. To all appearances a respectable American business 
man, going about his affairs in the ordinary way, he was actually—through a rash act—a member 
of a lawless Chinese seeret society, bound by fear of a dreadful death to attend its meetings and 
carry out its villainous decrees! It was a case of Jekyll and Hyde in real life, and Mr. Patterson 
found the burden of his secret intolerable. He sought release in flight, though he knew the risk 
was great, for the organization had agents almost everywhere. They pursued him, trying time 
and again to take his life; and at last they got their revenge, in a terrible and characteristically 
Chinese way. Even now, after the lapse of many years, Mr. Patterson has been warned as to 
the danger of incurring the enmity of his persecutors afresh by the publication of this narrative; 
but he has decided to take the risk, in order to clear up a period in his life-history that must 
be obscure to many of his friends. 


III. 


| SPENT the next two days after my 
return to Butte in renewing ac- 
@ quaintances. I explained my pro- 
pWiee longed absence by stating I had 
been laid up in an_ out-of-town 
hospital with an attack of jaundice, which saved 
me from drawing further upon my imagination 
to explain my yellow skin. 

I found that, in accordance with my instruc- 
tions, my business had been disposed of and a 
satisfactory sum placed in the bank for me. 

I was at a loss what to do with my time. 
Hanging idly about the club did not appeal 
to me, I didn't know at what moment the 
Hip Sings would demand my services on the 
new mission, the nature of which T could only 
surmise, but which I realized I should have to 
make a strong bluff at fulfilling, whatever it 
was, in order to allay their suspicions and 
protect myself. So, to occupy myself, I took 
a temporary clerkship in the offices of a big 
mining company. 

On the third day after my return I went to 
call on Hop Wing. 

I found his little washhouse in ruins. The 
doors and windows had been battered in. the 
cheap furniture wrecked, and there was no sign 
of Hop Wing. 


Vaguely worried, I hurried to the home of 
Dr. Huie Lum. 

Reba Loo met me at the door, and I extended 
my hand in greeting. She glanced at it curiously 
for a moment; then with a grave little smile 
shook hands with herself, Chinese fashion. 

“ You been gone long time,” she said, in an 
unusually sober voice, after asking me_ in. 
“Hip Sing priests say you traitor, say Hop 
Wing traitor, tell lies save you. 1 warn Hop 
Wing Hip Sings come kill him. Hop Wing run 
’way. Hip Sings tear down washhouse, Hop 
Wing lose all had.” She looked reproachful. 

I told her the truth about my absence, ex 
pressed my deep regret for Hop Wing's mis- 
fortunes, and asked her if she thought I had 
done wrong in dodging the murder trip. 

“Should not got mix up Chinamen,” she said. 
severely. ‘“ You not Chinaman. Their ways 
not ’Merican ways. Should stayed own people. 
Make trouble Hop Wing, make trouble you, do 
no good.” 

““We all make mistakes, Reba Loo,” I said. 
penitently. “I'm very sorry for Hop Wing.” 

“ Bein’ sorry not save Hop Wing's washhouse ; 
not save him run ’way,” she commented, un- 
smilingly. 

I must have showed the deep distress I felt 
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for my good old friend, for presently she told me 
in a more sympathetic tone that she had had a 
letter from Hop Wing a month after his flight 
telling her that he was safely established in the 
washhouse of a relative in a small coast-town. 
He did not give its name, and the postmark 
on the envelope was undecipherable. 

I tried several times after that to get word 
from *the kindly laundryman, but was un- 
successful. I never saw him again. 

Two months elapsed without anything of 
importance occurring. There had been no 
Tong-meetings, and I had heard nothing further 
relative to my new “work.” I was aware, 
however, that I was being kept under constant 
surveillance. Whenever I went along the street, 
if I turned around quickly, I bumped into a 
blank-faced Chinaman at my heels ; or I would 
sce one on the opposite side of the street, or 
perhaps pass one at a street-corner in my path 
who would be staring vacantly at almost any- 
thing except myself. But this shadowing did 
not worry me, as I had no present intention ot 
running away. 

I began to hope that the Tong had given up 
or indefinitely postponed its plan to run the 
blockade with freshly-imported coolies. I knew 
the Revenue men were watching like hawks for 
a move of the kind, and—my information not 
being confidential—I had warned Li Gow to 
that effect. But knowing Chinese patience and 
perseverance as I did, I might have guessed that 
they would never relinquish any such important 
scheme for replenishing their ranks merely 
because it had become unusually dangerous 
to execute. The Chinese are good “ waiters.” 

One afternoon carly in April a Chinaman with 
his hat drawn down over his eyes slouched by 
me in the street and slipped a small piece of 
paper into my hand. 

It was a summons to come immediately to the 
Tong-chamber. It bore Li Gow’s name in 
Chinese characters, and I knew better than to 
disregard it. 

The instructions I received from the big leader 
were brief and to the point. 

A band of twenty-five emigrant coolies, in 
charge of professional “runners,” had been 
smuggled into British Columbia and were ex- 
pected to reach a locality near the small town of 
Cardston, Alberta, just north of the Canadian 
boundary, within six weeks. They were to wait 
there for guides who knew the trails through the 
Glacier Range of mountains and thence south- 
east to Butte. 

Two Chinamen who were familiar with the 
route had been selected to act as guides. 

The manner in which I was to make myself 
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useful was to go with the two men and accom- 
pany the party of refugees back to the camp. 
I was to pose as a Customs officer having the 
band of Chinese under arrest for illegal entry, 
and, in case other Customs officers should be 
encountered below the border, was to say I was 
en route with them to the Federal jail at Helena. 
I was to provide myself with a Customs officer's 
badge and documents certifying my genuineness, 
obtaining these in any manner my own oppor- 
tunities and ingenuity suggested to me. Li 
Gow had a cheerful way of leaving me to solve 
any difficulties in my commissions. 

‘The two men I was to go north with were 
expert “‘ gun men,” Li Gow said, and I was left 
to draw my own inferences as to what would 
happen to the Customs officers if my fictitious 
character failed to convince them. 

It was estimated that the trip to Cardston and 
the return would consume two to three months, 
if no unusual obstacles were encountered. A 
considerable portion of the last fifty miles of the 
trip, through the snow-packed Glacier passes, 
would have to be negotiated on foot. We were 
to start from Butte in five days. 

Here was a pleasant little commission for a 
supposedly reputable American business man! 
I was commanded to undertake a trip through 
the mountains at what in those altitudes was 
the stormiest season of the year, a trip which 
would last several months, and in which I should 
be exposed to almost unbelievable hazards ; 
I was commanded to perjure myself as a pre- 
tended Federal officer—which meant a Federal 
prison if I failed to ‘‘ make good ”—and to con- 
nive at the possible murder of men of my own 
race—which, apart from my abhorrence for 
such a deed, might mean something far more 
scrious to me than prison. 

The ’Frisco mission paled into utter insignifi- 
cance by comparison. 

I tried to comfort myself, however, by reflect- 
ing on the number of tight places I had come 
through safely already with the Tong. I believed 
my good luck would continue, and that I should 
somehow or other find a way to get out of this 
predicament. 

Nerved by the faith that my lucky star was 
on guard, I commenced preparations for the 
journey north. 

On the third day I had everything ready for 
the start except the Customs badge and the 
papers certifying me to be a Federal officer. 
How I was to secure these, short of stealing them, 
I hadn't the remotest idea. It was certain I 
should not get them by any lawful means. 

About five o'clock that afternoon, still worry- 
ing over the problem, I went to the post-office 
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with some letters I wanted to register while I 
still had time. 

In those days the hall of the Butte M ners’ 
Union was d:rectly over the post-office, on North 
Main Street. 

I had just reached the door of the building 
when a crowd of over a hundred miners came 
rushing down the street-stairs from the hall, 
and started on a run down Main Street. 

They were evidéntly much excited 
about something, but were grimly. 
silent. 

“What’s up ?”’ I asked a strag- 
gler at the tail end of the crowd. 

“Oh, nothin’ much,” he replied, 
laconically. ‘‘ The boys are just 
goin’ down to hang a ‘ Chink,’ 
that’s all.” 

I forgot the letters I was to 
register and followed the crowd. 

It appeared that a Chinaman, 
arecent arrival in Butte, had 
made a dastardly attack upon 
a little white girl. 

He had been frustrated in 
his attempt, and the matter 
was reported to the girl’s father, 
who had referred the case to 
the “ Grievance Committee ” of 
the Union. 

The offending Chinaman heard 
the mob coming and fled to the 
underground tunnels, of which 
the miners had little knowledge. 

But, on the theory that “all 
Ghinamen looked alike to them,”’ the 
angry crowd proceeded to beat up 
what other “Chinks” they could 
find and demolish Chinatown. seis 

They made a thorough job of it. 

The miners of that period were mostly fighting 
Trish, and when they got through there were 
but few whole heads among the Chinese, and 
Galena alley was a wreck. 

A party of police reached the scene just as 
the triumphant miners were leaving, and—- 
with ideas of their own as to the merits of the 
case—they arrested every Chinaman they could 
lay hands on. 

That night both the City and the County jails 
were crowded with angry, jabbering ‘“ Chinks.”’ 
They were mostly Hip Sings, and among them 
were the two mén whom I was to accompany 
to Cardston. 

Apparently my lucky star was still in the 
ascendant. 

A general demoralization in Hip Sing plans 
ensued. A number of the prisoners were 


Reba Loo, the “Princess,” 


appears at the pressat 
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“ railroaded ” for terms of from three to six 
months in the Deer Lodge Penitentiary for 
“rioting and assaulting citizens with deadly 
weapons,” though in reality they had been tou 
frightened even to try to defend themselves from 
the infuriated miners. 

Meanwhile the band of twenty-five newly- 
arrived coolies near Cardston were left to fend 

for themselves, the Chinamen realiz ny 
that for a time at least the police and 
Revenue officers would be particularly 
watchful of Chinese doings, and that 
it would be a bad time to attempt 
to smuggle in contrabands. 

For over a year after the riot 
the Butte Chinese kept very 
quiet. There were but few Tony 
meetings, and at none of these 
was the question of blockade- 

Tunning brought up. 

The meetings finally became 
so infrequent and unimpor- 
tant that, although notices 
continued to reach me, I 
ceased attending them. ‘The 
Tong seemed not to object. 
I was not called to account 
because of my absence, and 
the shadowing of my move- 
ments appeared to have ceased 

altogether. 

Late in 1890 the accidental 
explosion of two cars of dynam te 
in the vicinity of Galena Strect 
k lled some forty Chinese. 

Superstitious always, the ye'low 
men began to believe that evil spr ts 

or Ong Wah devils had won in some 
invisible air-fight with the dev Is 
guarding their own “ joss.” and that 
Butte was no longer a safe town for them to 
reside in. Many of them began to leave for 
other parts. 

Except that I now and then joined the 
remnant of my “ blood-brothers” in their 
frolics for the fun of it or to kill time, I had 
little to do with them. 

I gradually forgot my Hip Sing affiliation, or. if 
l occasionally remembered it and my experiences, 
it was to think of them as a rather sorry joke. 


In August, 1891, two months after my un- 
pleasant night-trip through Galena alley with 
the party of club friends described in the first 
instalment of my narrative, I received a peremp- 
tory command late one afternoon from L’ Gow 
not to fail to be present at a Tong meeting that 
night. 
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I had noticed many new faces in Chinatown 
during the past few weeks; Galena alley was 
thick with them. Small bands of new-comers 
seemed to be arriving stead-ly, but whether they 
were certified “ Chinks ” from other towns come 
to fill the depleted ranks, or unlawful emigrants 
who had been smuggled in from the Pacific coast 
ports, I did not know. 

The Chinamen who had been sent to prison 
after the attack by the angry miners had served 
their time and were once more in Butte. 

Chinatown was commencing to assume its 
old-time ‘air of activity. 

I suspected as soon as I received the summons 
from the Tong-leader that 
it meant a new commission 
for me. Probably it had 
been decided by the China- 
men that the storm of 
indignation against them 
had by this time blown 
itself out, and that it would 
once more be safe for them 
to resume smuggling opera- 
tions. It was doubtless 
some illegal work of this 
sort that I should be 
ordered to take part in. 

After the long immunity 
I had had from the Tong’s 
claims upon me, I was in no 
mood to get back into their 
power. I had contributed 
I.berally to the order in 
money during their recent 
troubles, and I thought 
they ought to let me alone. 

At whatever cost to 
myself, therefore, I decided 
to defy Li Gow and pay no attention to his 
command. 

That night, ignoring the summons, I attended 
a card party in a section known as “ across 
Missoula Gulch,” a sparsely-settled locality 
some distance from the centre of the town. 

I started for home soon after midnight. 

I had just reached the small bridge over the 
“ Gulch ” when two Chinamen sprang suddenly 
from behind an abutment and seized me by the 
arms. 

I aimed a blow at one of them that caught him 
fairly between the eyes. He went down and 
stayed down. 

The second man clutched at me, but I 
shoved out my foot, tripped him up, and 
started at a run for the town. A _ bullet 


followed me and whizzed close to my head, 


but did no harm, 


pA 


A present-day p rtrait of the Author. 


I knew that Li Gow had sent the pair to fetch 
me in, and I was perfectly aware that he would 
send others for me, and that ultimately he would 
get me. 

Next morning, in desperation, I sought the 
house of Dr. Huie Lum. The doctor was opposed 
to lawless Tongs of the Hip Sing and Ong Wah 
variety and to Tong methods in general, as were 
all the other high-caste Chinese. He offered to 
hide me at his house for the present and to help 
me later to get out of‘ town, if I desired to do 
so, in a disguise that would fool the Hip Sings. 
He strongly recommended this course. 

I was fully determined not to return to my 
Hip Sing allegiance, and 
could see nothing but 
misery ahead and constant 
danger of my life if I re- 
mained in Butte. Li Gow 
would see to that. 

Moreover I was not well, 
and believed a change of 
scene would be healthier 
for me in morg senses than 
one. Gratefully T accepted 
the sympathetic doctor’s 
offer. 

I resigned my position 
with the mining concern 
by letter, and went into 
hiding on the upper floor 
in the doctor’s spacious 
house in Lower Main 
Street. 

Reba Loo kept me ad- 
vised of the Hip Sing 
activities. She reported 
that a general search was 
being made for me by 
emissaries of the big leader. Even my apart- 
ments at the club had been invaded by the Hip 
Sing waiters there, she had found out, and my 
private papers searched in an effort to locate me. 

Spies were posted at various haunts of mine 
about town to watch for me, but evidently it 
didn’t occur to the astute Tong-leader that I 
would select Dr. Lum’s residence as a hiding- 
place. So, at least, I congratulated myself, but 
1 soon had reason to think otherwise. 

To vary the monotony of my secluded life 
Reba Loo had placed a number of high, portable 
Japanese screens before the windows of the 
downstairs living-room, so arranged that I 
could look between them toward the passing 
street-throngs without being visible myself, 

Shortly before dusk on the tenth day of my 
voluntary imprisonment I was sitting reading at 
a table in the lower room, 
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“The second maa clutched me, but 1 shoved out my foot and tripped him up.” 
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All at once I heard something rub softly 
against the front window-pane. 

Without noticing it my foot had struck a 
screen and disarranged it so that I was in plain 
v:ew from the window. I glanced hastily in the 
d rection of the sound. 

The face of a Chinaman was pressed against 
the pane. I recognized its owner as the more 
vind.ctive of the two priests of the alcove. 

Almost instantly the face disappeared. 

I hurried to tell the doctor and Reba Loo, 
and preparations were made for my immediate 
fl ght, for we knew Li Gow would stop at nothing 
to punish me now. 

As it happened just then, a party of twenty 
high-caste Chinamen were visiting Butte, on 
their way back to China from a trip to the 
Eastern States, where they had been studying 
American educational and other institutions. 

They were to leave Butte the next morning 
for Seattle, whence they were to sail for the 
Orient. 

Dr. Huie Lum—who knew the more influential 
members of the party, who had called several 
times at the house—arranged without delay for 
Tae to accompany them as far as the Puget 
Sound town. 

This done, he at once set about the disguise 
which he had assured me would “ fool ” the Hip 
Sings. 

If there were Tong spies about the house at 
seven o'clock the next morning, they appar- 
ently failed to notice that the party of twenty 
Chinese gentlemen who had entered Dr. Lum’s 
door a few moments before to bid him and Reba 
Loo farewell had been augmented by one member 
when they reappeared ; nor did they seem to pay 
particular attention to an elderly and wrinkled 
member of the party, in the dress of a high-caste 
Chinese, with the scraggy grey moustache and 


beard which are only permissible in Chinamen of 


a certain high social standing. 

I sincerely regretted leaving the good doctor 
and the “ Princess,” and Reba Loo must have 
been loath to see me go, as for once she so far 
forgot her Chinese predlections as to shake 
hands with me in real American fashion. 

We reached Seattle on September 1st. Al- 
though nothing untoward occurred on the trip, 
and the party had proved a jolly one, I was in 
an extremely nervous condition. The constant 
worry and apprehension incident to my life 
during the past two years, as well as what I 
had undergone physically, were beginning to 
tell on me. 

At the dock where I had gone to bid my 
Chinese friends adieu I was surprised when 
General Fong Tse, one of the party, passed over 


to me a telegram which had just been delivered 
to him. 

It was addressed to the Chinese general and 
was not signed, but I knew at once it had come 
from Reba Loo. 

In ambiguous language—which, however, I 
readily understood—it requested General Fong 
to warn me that my flight had been discovered 
by Li Gow and that I was being followed. 

It bade me in no circumstances to remain in 
Seattle, and to beware, wherever I went, of a 
Chinaman who walked with a limp, was badly 
pock-marked, and whom she further carefully 
described. 

Much depressed, I explained the meaning of 
the telegram to the general. He looked me over 
carefully with his shrewd Chinese eyes and asked : 
me many questions. z 

By his advice I decided on a long sea-voyage. 

While I had plenty of money with me, for 
prudential reasons I d:d not elect to go on with 
the party to the Orient, nor to take a regular 
ner. 

In the general’s cabin on the Nippon Maru, 
which was to lie at the dock for several hours, I 


.changed back to the American clothes I had 


brought with me in a bag and removed my other 
disguises. 

That afternoon I induced the skipper of a 
fast freight-boat bound for Honolulu to take me 
as a Rassenger, and immediately went,on board~ 
his ship. nel Sey eat 

We got under way at Sunset without my 
having seen anything of the Jamé Chinaman 
Reba Loo had warned me-aguitist. " 

There were several Chinese among the crew, 
but I learned from the skipper that all of them 
had come across with him.on the last trip from 
the Orient. They were obviously strangers to, 
me, and I paid no attention to them. 

Nothing out of the ordinary happened on the 
trip down the coast. 

The boat was short-handed when she left the 
Sound, and she hugged the shore to the Golden 
Gate, where she was to put in for additions to her 
crew and to take on more freight. 

We remained for three days in San Francisco 
harbour. I did not go ashore. It was the 
busy season for shipping on the Pacific Coast, 
and the skipper had d/fficulty in filling his crew. 

However, early in the morning of the third 
day a steam-launch came out to the boat and 
five coolies came over her side with a boarding- 
house “crimp.” They were at once signed on 
by the skipper. 

I was positive I had never seen any of them 
before, and after a glance at their faces I was 
about to turn away when I suddenly noticed 
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that one of them walked with a sl'ght I'mp in his 
left foot. A more careful scrutiny of the fellow’s 
face s:owed me he was quite badly pock-marked 
and that he conformed o herw.se to the descrip- 
tion given me by Reba Loo. 

Here was trouble already !_ The five men had 
undoubtedly followed me to Seattle, where they 
had arrived too late, but by ways known only 
to the cunning Chinese they had learned of my 
boarding the freighter which would touch at 
San Francisco, and had hurried by train to that 
port. They had probably also learned in Seattle 
that the boat was short of men and had laid their 
plans accord ngly. 

The steamer was getting under way; the 
steam-launch had put back to shore. I had no 
way of leaving the ship, as I was half-tempted 
todo. My flight from Butte appeared to have 
proven a case of “ frying-pan to fire.” 

But I was forewarned, and I decided it would 
be my own fault if I were not able to safeguard 
myself. 

From the after-deck I now and then caught 
glimpses of the five Chinamen hurrying about 
the.r duties, but they appeared to be oblivious 
of my presence on the vessel. 

The fourth day out, about ten o’clock at night, 
I was standing at the port rail idly watching the 
water rush by. The deck near me at the time 
was deserted. Suddenly a heavy bolt or bar 
of iron shot down out of the rigging above me 
and barely missed my head. 

I dodged behind a ventilator pipe and awaited 
developments. 

After almost an hour of patient waiting I 
saw the lame Chinaman slip softly down out 
of the rigging, glance cautiously about him, and 
disappear towards the forecastle. 

I let him go, and dd not report the affair to 
the skipper. I had not been hurt, I could prove 
nothing ; and I knew the Chinaman, if brought 
to task, would swear the dropping of the bolt was 
an accident. And anyhow, I knew that would 
be a foolish way to try to protect myself against 
Chinese wiles. 

For three days nothing more happened. The 
five yellow men kept close to the forward part 
of the boat, where I seldom saw them. 

Then at midnight of the third day, while I 
was pacing nervously up and down the restricted 
after-deck in an effort to woo sleep, all at once 
I heard a swift rush of feet behind me, and 
before I could turn I received a violent shove 
in the back which sent me sprawling against 
the rail. 

Had I not been agile enough to seize the rail 
with both hands I should have pitched headlong 
into the swirling waters. 


It took me a little time to recover my footing 
and w.ts, but I was sure I heard the slap of 
Chinese slippers on the deck and saw the shadowy 
forms of two Chinamen running forward. 

Again I made no complaint to the skipper. 
After that, however, I did take the precaution 
to keep closely to my state-room and to assure 
myself that no Chinamen served as waiters nor 
had access to the cook’s galley, where they might 
have a chance to drop poison into my food. 

Perhaps the yellow rascals’ nerve failed them 
after these two abortive attempts to put me out 
of the way, or possibly my sticking so close to 
my state-room deprived them of opportunity. 
At all events, so far as I was aware, no further 
attempts were made to attack me for the 
remainder of the trip. 

We encountered strong head winds during 
the last five hundred miles of the run to the 
Hawaiis, and when we arrived off the harbour 
at Honolulu late at night on September 22nd, 
fourteen days out from San Francisco, a storm 
that almost reached hurricane force kept us 
hove-to until noon the next day. 

During the night, in spite of the gale, the five 
Chinamen stole a boat and went ashore. 

I had no doubt they would be lying in wait 
for me when I landed. 

I saw nothing of them, however, the next day 
on our way up the broad and beautiful lava- 
paved Honolulu street to the University Club, 
where I had stopped on a former visit to the 
island city, and where I believed I should be a 
welcome guest again while looking about me and 
getting my bearings. 

Safely housed at the club, I kept near the 
building at night, but took long strolls each day 
through the delightful, flower-perfumed, tropical 
streets. Despite the heat of the climate—to meet 
which I had promptly exchanged the serge suit I 
was wearing for ducks—I felt greatly inv-gorated. 

Twice in my strolls I passed the five Chinamen, 
but each time it was in a crowded business street 
near the centre of the town, in broad daylight. 

On both occasions the quintet, with the lame 
man trailing behind, were walking along in 
single file, gazing idly into shop-windows or 
holding coversation with one another, as the 
Chinese do, over their shoulders. I did not 
seem to interest them in any way whatever. 
They didn’t look towards me, nor did they turn 
to watch me after I had passed. 

I ddn’t particularly fear them so long as I 
kept close to the club quarters by night and to 
the busy streets in the daytime; the balmy 
trop:cal air was soo'hing to my nerves, and, 
while I intended to leave the island as soon as 
I had a favourable opportunity to elude the 
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yellow men and go somewhere else, I was in 
no great hurry. 

On Sunday moming, the fifth day after I 
reached Honolulu, I started early for a pedestrian 
trip to Kapiolani Park, a beautiful suburban 
pleasure resort, four or five miles from the club. 

I walked leisurely and reached the park about 
noon. I had luncheon there and remained 
strolling lazly about or lying in the shade to 
smoke and watch the heterogeneous crowd until 
well toward nightfall. 

It was twlight when I struck out at a brisk 
walk back to town. I could have taken a tram- 
car, but I enjoyed the walking, and believed I 
could reach the club before dark. 

My way lay through the slum region south- 
east of the city—narrow, densely-shaded, and 
poorly - lighted streets, mostly unpaved and 
sparsely bu It up with small huts with thatched 
roofs, occup:ed almost altogether by the native 
Oaku islanders. 

I was still in poor physical condition, and I 
didn’t make as good time as I had anticipated. 
It was quite dark before I arrived at the head of 
a narrow street whence I could turn into one of 
the well-lighted thoroughfares. 

I passed a native man or woman now and 
then, but met no one else. 

The heat was oppressive, and I had removed 
my light duck coat and was carrying it on my 
arm. 

I was still some distance from the end of the 
strect when suddenly I saw a number of dark 
forms approaching me, straight down the middle 
of the road I was walking up. 

They were in single file, and had the peculiar 
half-trotting gait of Chinamen. I made out 
five of them. 

As they hurried past me they glanced sharply 
into my face but did not speak, nor dd they 
abate their slouching pace. 

In the last of the five I recognized the pock- 
marked features of the lame man. He scowled 
malevolently at me, but said nothing. 

I stopped and watched them as long as I 
could see them in the fast-falling shadows. 
They dd not glance back, and I was inclined 
to think that my passing them was only a 
coincidence. 

When they had gone I started on toward the 
cross-street, the bright glow of whose arc-lights 
I could now see a hundred feet ahead. I had 
covered less than half of this distance when all 
of a sudden I heard something stir beneath 
a group of heavy-leaved trees drectly behind 
me, on the left side of the road. I half stopped 
and turned my head toward the sound. 


I saw nothing, but heard a peculiar whirring- 


like the hum of a motor, coming from back in 
the deep tropical gloom. Almost at the same 
instant I felt a sharp stinging sensation in my 
back, between the shoulders. An excruciating 
pain ran through my body. I screamed once 
from the agony of it, then everything suddenly 
grew dark. I reeled and fell on my face. 

When I came to my senses once more I found 
myself in the hospital of the Catholic Sisters. 
I had been there nine weeks, raving in delirium. 

I had been brought to the hospital by two 
native policemen soon after sunrise on the 
morning following the attack. ‘They had found 
me unconscious where I had fallen. 

At the hospital a sharp-pointed bone or ivory 
needle about the diameter of a common match, 
and three to four inches long, had been removed 
from the wound in my back. 

It was found to have been dipped into some 
subtle poison, the nature of which the house 
surgeon could not definitely decide, but which 
he believed was the deadly seng-fu, a poison 
whose constituents are known only to the 
Chinese. 

I would tell the surgeon nothing of the causes 
leading up to the attack on me except that I 
had got into a fight with some unknown 
“ Chinks.” 

The needle evidently had been aimed at my 
spine. Had it reached it, the doctor assured 
me, it would have instantly paralyzed and 
undoubtedly k:lled me. Although the wound 
was skilfully treated, no satisfactory antidote 
for the poison was known to Caucasians. Right 
up to the present day I have not ceased to sutler 
from its insidious ravages. 

I remained three months longer at the hospital 
before I was considered strong enough to leave. 

A mere shadow of my former robust self, I 
left Honolulu in January, 1892, my right arm 
practically uscless from a sort of slow paralysis, 
which was creeping through it from the necdle- 
wound, 

Sick and unnerved, I did not care much where 
T went. A liner was leaving the day after my 
discharge for Puget Sound ports. I booked on 
her for Vancouver, B.C. 

I remained in an obscure boarding-house in 
Vancouver until spring. Then I went to Vasilon 
Island, a paradise for invalids, midway between 
the Canadian and American shores, where I 
Temained between four and five years. 

By this time I was nearly a nervous wreck. I 
am not sure that any of the many Chinamen I 
encountered there knew anything about me, 
or took the slightest interest in me. I don’t 
think they did. I believe the lame Chinaman 
was so sure he had finished me that he had 
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reported my death to the Tong-leader in Butte. 
In my enervated condition, however, my imagina- 
tion often told me that what were probably 
perfectly innocent Chinamen were emissaries of 
Li Gow, sent to “‘ get’ me. To this day I suffer 
tortures from nightmares in which I live my Hip 
Sing life over again. 

Leaving Vas.lon Island, I lived at various 
places; a large part of the time in the State of 
Montana, but at 
a considerable 
distance from 
Butte. 

During this 
period I was not 
disturbed by the 
Tong, but my 
physical and 
mental condition | ~rdutatin vctep ed! 


‘9 have 


Pre. Wa ature 9 byanty pha Mend but ine 


” 


“‘ Chinatowns ” seem of late years to have lost 
much of their former aggressiveness. Although 
their queues were badges of slavery, it is a 
strange fact that they seemed to lose ther 
warlike spirit when the leaders of the success- 
ful Revolution of 1911 ordered these to be 
cut off. 

Like Samson, the shearing off of their pig- 
tails appears to have robbed them of their grip 
on things. 

I have no feel- 
ing of resentment 
towards the 
coolies. They 
acted according 
to their lights. 
I should never 
have butted into 
their affairs, as 
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In 1907 I placed 
myself in the 
hands of special- 
ists, a long way 


U srg Meat 
Ree had, Caneth ne. 


happened to me 

I only got my 

deserts. 
Confucius 
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treatment. Macalenatn Beds a derlanek for an eye and a 
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ago, restored to on wAtte 
perfect general 
health, but with 
the needle-wound 
still bothering me 
at times and my 
right arm totally 
paralyzed. 

I have got 
back my nerve, I 
am thankful to say, and no longer fear the 
Chinese. : 

Fighting Tongs have practically been put 
out of business in the United States by 
her long-suffering but finally exasperated 
citizens. 

Such Chinese as remain in the many American 
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Facsimile of certificate from Dr. Walton E. Randall, skin specialist, testifying to 


the existence of the needle-wound and the 
Mr. Patterson's back. 


basis of the Tong 
system. 

There are no 
coolies in the 
locality where I 
now reside. Most 
of those whom I 
knew in Montana 
are dead, and I 
believe the — re- 
I no longer fear 
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traces of tl ip Sing brand on 
maining ones think J am. 
their vengeance. 

If they finally do “get” me, it will be in- 
directly, by the slow working of the mysterious 
poison in the still-inflamed wound in my back— 
the grim memento of my Chinese experiences 
that I shall carry to my grave. 


THE END. 
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THE MUTINY 
OF THE ~Z—.” 


By ALBERT E. SMITH. 
Tlustrated by W. E. Wigfull. 


Concerning this tragic story the Author writes: “The mutiny on board the ‘Z——’ is, I believe, 


one of the worst that have ever occurred on a British ship. 


I have been collecting the facts 


for a long time, and was also fortunate enough to hear the whole story from the first mate 


himself, whom I met in Perth, Western Australia. 


narrative is absolutely true.” 


I can, with every confidence, say that the 


Although the affair happened a good many years ago, M-. Smith 


does not think it advisable, for a variety of reasons, to publish the correct names of the parties 
and the ship concerned, but these have been given to us in confidence. 


HE b'g barque Z , bound from 
Lverpool to Adelaide, South Aus- 
tral’a, with a general cargo, slowly 
moved towards the dock-yates as 
the crew—as rough a crowd of 
“ Dagoes,” negroes, and ‘ square-heads’’ as 
one would wsh to see—walked round the 
capstan, shouting out a “ chanty.” 

Most of them had come aboard drunk and, 
as usual, at the last moment—being assisted, 
more or less forcibly, by the boarding-house 
“touts,” whose business it was to see that they 
got safely out to sea, drunk or sober. 

With a fussy tug-boat ahead the ship passed 
through the dock-gates, swung round, and 
started on her way to the open sea. 

Meanwh'le, F——, the chef mate, had been 
getting busy. A very persuasive way had the 
mate, as two of the sailors had already found 
to their cost. 

One of them was now short of his sheath- 
knife, which was to have been his friend and 
ally on the coming voyage. F- T- 
ously caught his wrist, and the knife went flying 
overboard as the sailor rushed at him, bemuddled 
by drink and incensed at the sharp words of 
command. 

The seaman rubbed his jaw  reflectively, 
partially sobered. He was too wise a coward 
to try conclusions with the mate again; but 
Dagoes can b:de their time and are nasty folk 
to deal w:th. 

There were sxteen men before the mast, 
w.th a steward, cook, sa_lmaker, carpenter, and 
bos'n. The Z carried four apprentices, 
first voyagers, and these, together wth the 
captain, mate, and second mate—an old man 
of nearly seventy, taken for lack of a better 
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one—brought the ship's complement up to 
twenty-e'ght—few enough for such a large 
vessel. 

“All hands are aboard, sir,” said F——, in 
answer to a question from the captain; “and 
a rough lot they are, too,” he added, quietly. 
“T shouldn't wonder but what there'll be 
belaying-pins flying around if some of them 
don’t sober up pretty soon.” 

“T got the best that were to be had,” replied 
the captain; ‘‘it’s a case of beggars can’t be 
choosers nowadays. We shall have to manage 
as best we can.” 

Just then the pilot came along and jo:ned 
the captain. ‘‘ Well, captain,” he said, “ we're 
all clear of the Channel now. Good-bye, and 
a pleasant voyage.” 

The tow-rope was cast off, and, d'pping the 
ensign three times in.answer to the bellows of 
farewell from the siren of the tug, the Z. 
bade good-bye to England, and soon the h'gh 
land of Holyhead d pped below the horizon. 

Were you ever on a sailing-ship, reader, some- 
where abreast of Spain on a m:dsummer’s daa’, 
with the gentle “ Portuguese” trade-w:nds 
a‘ring the ship along ? 

A shoal of porpoise, seen first in the 
distance, skipp:ng in and out of the water, 
come tumbling after one another towards the 
ship, for all the world as if an adventurous 
leader had said, “ Come on, boys, here’s a lark ! 
Let’s go and have a look at this ship.” 

When this crowd of sea-urchins has leapt 
in and out, over and under, and eventually 
gone off farther afield, a shoal of s'lver-w:nged 
fly:ng-fish wll start up out of the water. 

If you have been there, Iam sure you would 
think it would be the last place to find trouble. 


But that’s just where 
the trouble on board the 
Z— started. Bloodshed 


and mutiny! And this 
is how it happened. 

mie Four bells 

ames struck in the 

Beginning dog - watch, 

Trouble. but the man 

at the wheel 


waited unrelieved. 

“Whose wheel is it ?” 

demanded the mate of 
Jones, the eldest 
apprentice. 

“Tl go and see, sir,” 
replied Jones. He went 
for’ard, to return with 
the message from the men 
that they ‘“‘ would not 
resume duty until the 
allowance of tobacco 
was increased from one 
to two pounds per 
month.” 

“Oh ! that’s what’s the 
matter, is it?” cried 
the mate, and promptly 
jumped down from the 
poop on to the main 
deck. 

“We'll see all about 
this, once and for all,” 
he muttered, grimly, to 
himself. ‘ This comes of 
the captain giving in, first 
go off, over the extra 
allowance of provisions. 
Give in to Dagoes and 
niggers and you're asking 
for trouble.” 

With this he strode 
into the fo’c’sle. 

“Now, then, you men, whose wheel is it ? * 
he asked. 

The crew maintained a sullen silence. They 
had a wholesome respect for the mate, but he 
was certainly taking chances when he confronted 
the whole lot of them in their own fo’c’sle. 

“ Well, what about it ? ” F—— asked again, 
savagely. “‘ The man whose wheel it is, take it. 
The rest of the watch on deck can get out on 
deck, and stay there.” 

Then the evil-faced Spaniard whom the 
mate had “laid out” on leaving Liverpool 
spoke up. 

“You get out of here, Mr. Mate,’ he said, 
with an ugly snarl; “this is our fo’c’sle.” 


“Who the blazes are you ordering about ?” 
the mate asked. 
“You,” retorted the sailor, with the courage 


of numbers -behind him. 
you’re put out.” 

At that a snigger of approval went round 
the fo’c’sle. 

The mate quickly realized that it was a 
case of now or never, if he meant to keep his 
authority. 

With a rush he was at the Spaniard, his iron 
fist catching him square under the jaw and 
sending him flying into his mates. 

Jones, who had scented trouble and had been 
waiting at the fo’c’sle door, ran aft for the 


“You get out, before 
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captain and the second mate. They hastened 
up to find ther colleague in the midst of a 
struggl ng. snarl ng pack of men. 

He had already accounted for two of them, 
wao lay moan ng on the floor, but there were 
tw lve left, and the odds were too heavy for the 
offer. ; 

Tne mate, gasping for breath, fought his 
wiy to the fo'c’sle door and out on to the 
d ck. 

The first anger of the men was over now, and 
they fell back into the fo’c’sle, somewhat cowed 
at ther own temerity. 

The capta‘n and the mates followed them up 
and dragged out two of the ringleaders. They 
brought them aft, struggling violently, and, 


flinging them down the lazarette, put them in 


irons. 

Meanwh le the men forward, deprived of the'r 
leaders, had calmed down, and by the time the 
mate reached the deck again the man at the 
wheel had been relieved, and the watch on 
deck were handy, in case they were wanted. 

The trouble m’ght have ended there, and no 
doubt would have done so, if the cargo hadn’t 
been a general one. For some weeks things 
went along pretty smoothly ; then the chief 
broke out again, in an even worse form. 

“Square the main yards,” the mate shouted. 
The south-east trade-winds had died away, 
after a violent rain-squall, and the wnd had 
backed round to the eastward. 

The Z. was four wecks out from Liverpool 
and nearing the Cape of Good Hope, the point 
to be rounded before a ship can run east to 
Austral’a. 

E‘ght bells—m‘dnight—had been struck, and 
the watch relieved. 

Instead of the usual ready response from the 
watch on deck, only the two apprentices stood 
ready to carry out the mate’s orders. 

Since the little trouble over the tobacco the 
crew had kept very quiet, and after a couple 
of days the fellows who had been put in irons 
were allowed their Lberty again. 

“ Where are the rest of the men ?”’ the mate 
demanded. ‘Then, raising his voice to a bellow 
he shouted, ‘“ Now, then, lay aft you men! 
Where are you?” 

But no answer came back. 

“What the blazes. 


1” mut- 


The Mate’s tered F——, as he s‘rode for'ard 
Unwelcome to see what fresh trouble was 
Discovery. brew ng. 


When he entered the f'c’sle 
the sight that met his eyes well-nigh made his 
hair stand on end. 

S'rewn all over the fo’c'sle were empty beer 
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and whisky bottles, whle the men lay around 
for the most part helplessly drunk. 

“ How the deuce dd they get into the hold 
to get that stuff w.thout be ng seen?” the mate - 
asked the apprentices, who had foilowed him in. 
“Did you know they had this drink ?” 

The apprentices, however, hadn’t seen or 
heard anything that would g.ve them even an 
idea of how the men got the lquor. 

The mate went out on deck and examined 
the hatches, but the tarpaulins had not been 
touched, and he could not think of any other 
way by which the men could enter the hold. 

“ Never m'nd, lads.” he said, “‘ we'll leave it 
for now and wait until the men sober up, and 
then we'll find out all about it. We'll square 
in the main yards, and then you lads w Il have 
to rel.eve one ano:her at the wheel for the time 
being.” 

When four o'clock came the mate passed 
word along to the second mate as to how things 
were, and advised h.m to keep a sharp look-out, 
and to find out, if poss.ble, how the men had 
got the drink. 

Dawn came, and the day passed, but still the 
men remained drunk, and more bottles were 
continually appearing on the scene. 

To make matters worse, the bo's'n, carpenter, 
and salmaker, all Russ‘an Finns, joined the 
others—secretly at first, but openly when the 
drink had got a fair hold on them. 

Very soon the ship became a veritable grog- 
shop. 

There was continual fighting and drunken 
brawling among the men, dur-:ng which knives 
were ever ready, and goodness only knows why 
there was not more serious bloodshed. 

The captain, a weak man at the best of times, 
was quite unable to bring the crew to order 
again, and, after a time, began to show s‘gns of 
drink:ng on his own account. 

The crew quickly found this out, and also 
how he got the stuff—by what means was 
discovered later. S:aygering aft in a body, 
they roundly accused h.m, w.th foul oaths and 
threats, of broaching cargo, and they informed 
him that if he could broach cargo they could, 
and were go:ng to have as much as they liked. 

Suiting the action to the word, they lifted 
the cover bod ly off the after-hatch, and got up 
as many cases of beer and whisky as they wanted. 

Smashing open the cases with an axe and 
knocking off the necks of the bottles against the 
bulwarks, they lay about the deck drinking 
bottle after bottle of the I-quor, which was fast 
turning them into madmen. 

Meanwh le, the mates, w.th the apprentices, 
worked the ship as best they could, the steward, 
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a big Irish-American, sometimes giving a 
reluc.ant hand. 

F— had long suspected the steward of 
being in league with the men, but up to 
now had no evidence on which to charge 
him definitely. 

Finding the captain fairly sober 
one evening, the mate thought it 
was time to come to an under- 
standing with him. 

. “ Look here, captain,” he said, 
“this sort of thing has gone on long enough. 
It’s about time you put an end to this drinking 
business. You can’t expect the men to leave 
the cargo alone when they know you are 
broaching it, too.” 

“How dare you accuse me of broaching 
cargo, Mr. F——?” demanded the captain, 
trying to put on an air of indignation. “It is 
my own stuff that I am drinking, and I refuse 
to be dictated to by you.” 

“Now stow that nonsense, captain,” replied 
the mate, angr:ly. “I know exactly what came 
aboard this ship with the stores, and there were 
certainly not dozens of cases of beer. I’ve 
seen some scores of empty bottles pushed out 
of your port, and goodness only knows how 
many I haven’t seen. Are you going to sober 
up, sir, and give me a chance to get the men 
into order again ?” 

“T can’t,” cried the captain, indignation now 
giving place to maudlin whining. “ Believe me, 
I have tried; and, after all, now the men know, 
I shall have to account for it when we get to 
port, and I may as well be hung for a sheep as 
a lamb.” 

“ Well, captain,” replied the mate, “ as far as 
I can see none of us are likely to reach port 
unless I have a chance to pull things round a 
bit. I can see the ship being lost with all hands 
if we encounter any bad weather, and you know 
as well as I do that we can expect that any day 
as long as we are in this part of the world.” 

The captain made no reply, and, seeing that 
to argue further was useless, the mate, with a 
grunt of contempt, flung out of the cabin. 

When F—— came on deck again he heard 
sounds of drunken brawling and singing coming 
from the apprentices’ room, which adjoined 
the fo’c’sle in the deck-house. 

“* Poor lads,” the mate murmured to himself ; 
“to think that they have got to put up with 
those drunken swine, and I can’t help them! 
It’s no use me trying to tackle that crowd of 
madmen single-handed. What the end of it 
all will be, goodness only knows.” 

With a grim face he walked the poop. The 
strain of waiting for disaster day after day was 


A Painful 
Interview. 


beginning to tell on him, and he was well-nigh 
desperate. 

At eight o’clock the second mate relieved him, 
and F—— went below and lay down in his 
clothes. Tired out with worry and anxiety, he 
fell fast asleep. 

Soon after F—— had goné below one of the 
apprentices came aft and complained to the 
second mate about the men in their room. 

“We have got to take our watch, sir,” he 
said, ‘‘and we can’t get any sleep. They are 
singing and shouting and trying to make us 
drink with them.” 

The captain, who had come staggering up on 
deck during this conversation, quickly interposed. 

“You leave them to me, Mr. Mate,’ he 
hiccoughed. ‘‘ T’llsoonsettlethem. I’mmaster 
of this ship, and wall be obeyed.” 

With this he lurched down below again, to 
return with a revolver. 

“T wouldn’t take that for’ard if I were you, 
sir,” said the second mate. “ You can’t do 
any good with it.” 

But the captain, staggering towards the 
apprentices’ room, loudly ordered the men to 
come out. . 

A roar of laughter greeted the order. 

“You dirty scum, you dare laugh at me?” 
roared the captain, and in his fury he leaned 
over and struck the nearest man a savage 
blow on the mouth. 

With a howl of rage the sailor sprang out on 
deck, closely followed by the others. 

Like a snapping, snarling pack of wolves the 
men set upon the captain, fighting among them- 
selves in their eagerness to get at him. 

Startled, the captain fired po:nt-blank amongst 
them, and with a hideous shrick one of the 
men fell with a bullet through the body. 

The next instant the revolver was torn from 
the captain’s grasp, and with the fear of a 
terrible death sobering his d'sordered mind he 
fought frantically to regain the poop. 

“KF! F—!” he shrieked. 
for heaven’s sake, help me!” 

But he never had a chance. 

The second mate, an old man, and nearly 
helpless, was instantly flung aside when he 
went to the captain’s aid, and lay in the 
scuppers stunned by his fall. 

With shrieks for mercy, the 

The First captain was thrown down and 

Tragedy. trampled on, assailed on all sides 
by men rendered practically insane 
by long drinking. 

He fought hard, with the strength of despair, 
but gradually his struggles weakened, and his 
cries for mercy and help were now mere gasps, 


“ Help! > 
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Presently, as he lay there struggling, one of 
the men dealt him a fearful blow on the head 
with a belaying-pin, killing him instantly. 

The crime startled even these drink-sodden 
wretches, and, panting for breath, they looked 
furtively around to see who had witnessed their 
dreadful deed. 

The second mate lay moaning in the scuppers, 
unconscious, with a broken arm. The four 
apprentices, cower’ng in terror, were clustered 
by their room. 

This was indeed a terrible first voyage for 
them, and the fear of what was yet to come 
held them paralyzed w:th terror. 

Whispering together, the sailors took hurried 
counsel as to the best means whereby to hide 
their crime. At last, lifting the Ifieless form of 
the captain, they dropped the body over the 
side, and with a splash he sank and disappeared. 

Then, while some of the men washed the deck 
down, the others approached the apprentices. 

“ Better treat them the same,” said one of 
the men, with an ugly laugh. ‘‘ They wouldn't 
tell tales then.” 

Luckily, the struggle with the captain had 
practically sobered most of the men and left 
any better feelings they possessed uppermost. 

“We can’t murder them all,” observed a b'g 
Swede. “ Look here, you kids,” he said, “ if 
you prom'se never to mention a word of what 
you have seen, we won’t kl you; but if you 
try to give us away to the mate, or when we get 
ashore, we'll cut your throats, every one of you. 
Don’t forget, the captain must have fallen 
overboard.” 

“T wouldn’t risk it,’ put in the man who 
had spoken first. “ Let’s throw them over the 
side, and done with it.” 

The poor lads, terrified with fright and 
helpless against such odds, begged for mercy, 
promising never to mention a word of what 
they had seen. 

With many warnings from the sailors as to 
the vengeance that would befall them should 
they try to betray them, the apprentices were 
finally allowed to go. 

The fear that the poor boys had for the drink- 
crazed sailors was very real. They had all 
come from peaceful, law-ab'ding homes, where 
such terrible things as they had lately seen 
were unheard and unthought of. 

Presently one of the lads went and called the 
mate and informed hm that the captain could 
not be found. 

Spring'ng out of h's bunk the perturbed 
chief officer was soon on deck. 

He questioned the sailors, and one of them 
said that he had last seen the captain about 


two hours before, leaning over the poop rail as 
if asleep. 

“* Have any of you lads seen him since then ?” 
asked the mate, turning towards the boys. 

The boys said they hadn’t. 

“Well, it’s pitch dark, and if the captain 
went overboard two hours ago it is useless to 
put a boat over now,” said F- : 

Then, all of a sudden, he asked: ‘ Where’s 
the second mate ?” 

The men, in their anxiety to silence the boys, 
had quite forgotten about the second mate. 
His condition would have to be accounted for 
and he would also have a tale to tell when he 
Tegained consciousness. 

The crew looked about among 

The Mate’s themselves for a spokesman who 

Suspicions. could lie glibly enough to get 

them out of this unforeseen 
difficulty, but nobody, apparently, be:ng equal 
to the occasion, they guiltily began to edge 
away to their fo'c’sle. 

The mate, now suspicious, called the boys to 
him. “ Now, Jones,” he said, turning to the 
eldest, “let me have the truth of this matter. 
What has happened to the captain, and where 
is the second mate?” 

The poor lad, with the terrible threats of the 
men still ringing in his ears, began to profess 
his ignorance as to what had happened, but 
seeing the stern eyes of the chief officer regard ng 
him fixedly, he finally broke down and told the 
mate all he had seen. 

“The men said they would k'll us if we told 
of them, s'r,” he wound up. “I don’t know 
what wll happen to us.” 

Mr. F- dd some rapid thinking. 

“ Now, lads, look here,” he said, at length. 
“We wll say nothing more about what has 
happened. Go on just as though I knew nothing 
about it. We are helpless against such odds, 
but once I get the sh'p to a port, I’ll make 
these brutes suffer for all the mischief they 
have caused.” 

“What about the second mate, and the 
sailor that the captain shot, sir?” asked the 
boys. 

“ Never mind the sailor,” answered the mate. 
“Tf he isn’t dead the men will soon bring him 
aft for treatment, and if he is they’ll throw him 
overboard. Carry the second mate down into 
his room, and get the steward to put his arm in 
splints.” 

With that the boys picked up the second mate, 
who was now conscious and moaning pitifully. 
They carried him to his room, and then looked 
around for the steward, but that worthy was not 
to be found. 
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“They saw the steward breaking open a case of whisky.” 


They did what they could for the suffering man, 
and then went in search of the missing steward. 
Hear.ng sounds of hammering 
coming from the hold d.-rectly 
underneath the cabin, they went 
into the store-room, where they 
saw that part of the wooden bulkhead that 
separated the store-room from the hold had 
been broken down. Looking through, they saw 
the steward, with a lighted candle stuck in the 
neck of an empty bottle, breaking open a case 
of whisky. 

A startled exclamation from one of the boys 
attracted the man’s attention. Gu'ltly trying 
to hide the broken case, he asked the boys 
what the blazes they wanted spying on him. 

“We were look:ng for you to put the second 
mate’s arm in splints,” Jones told him. 

“The mate and the second mate can go to 
blazes,” retorted the man, whom the boys could 
now see was well-nigh intoxicated. “I’ve 
finished ; and from now you can look after your 
own grub.” 

Making no attempt now to hide his work, the 
steward went on breaking open the case. Taking 
out as many bottles as he could carry, he began 
Staggering out of the hold. 


Caught in 
the Act. 


“Come on, lads,” said Jones, “ we had better 
go and tell Mr. F- about this. It seems that 
the whole ship is against us now.” 

With a grim face the mate heard of the 


treachery of the only man out of the whole | 


crowd whom he could have poss bly looked to for 
help. When the steward came up from below 
he confronted h'm. 

““What’s the meaning of this, steward?” 
he demanded. ‘“‘ Have you, too, joined that 
crowd of murderers for'ard ?” 

With a drunken leer the steward pushed 
passed him. 

“ve fooled you all right, Mr. Mate,” he 
laughed. ‘“‘ Are you still wonderng how the 
men got the whisky in the first place? Wall, 
see.ng that you are so blind, I w Il enlighten you. 
It came from the same place as this has come 
from, and in the same way. And if you want to 
know,” he continued, “the captain got his 
there, too. He didn’t fool me, as he dd you. 
and I let the men know. If he could broach 
cargo, we can, and we're gong to, till all the 
stuff is gone.” 

The mate let him run on w.thout interruption, 


anxious to get from his drunken lips as much | 


information as he.could ; but he had to summon 
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all the self-control of which he was capable 
to keep his hands away from the throat of this 
self-confessed traitor. 

“You cook your own grub in future, Mr. 
Mate,” the steward added, witha drunken laugh; 

“I'm finished.” With that he staggered for’ard 
to the fo’c’sle, and soon the s‘ng:ng and fighting 
were resumed, as the men drank bottle after 
bottle of the neat spirit. 

F— thought hard, seeking some means by 
which he could get the upper hand of the 
men. It would be possible, he thought, if he 
could only get rid of the rest of the spirit left 
in the hold. 

“ There can’t be much more of the wretched 
stuff,” he muttered to himself. “If we could 
only heave it overboard before the crew dis- 
covered what we were do:ng, I might be able 
to get sufficient control of the men to take the 
ship to port, and then——” 

Ilis lips set in a tight line as he thought of 
the time when the odds wouldn’t all be 
against him. 

“If the police would only let me settle them 
one by one!” he muttered, longingly. “I 
could just about finish off that lot nicely, and 
then look round for more.” 

And this was no idle boast. Standing fully 
six feet two, and broad in proportion, F- was 
a fine spec.men of a man, and he had courage 
and determ‘nation to back up his strength, as 
muny a refractory seaman had discovered to 
h's cost. . 

Presently he called the boys, who stood in a 
s lent group at the break of the poop. 

“Look here, lads,” he said, “ to-night, if we 
yet a chance, we wll pass the rest of that stuff 
up through the store-room and drop it over- 
board. Just nip down below, Jones, and see 
what there is left of it. It is all stowed together 
under the after-hatch. There were fifty cases 
each, of whisky and bottled beer, came aboard, 
and there can’t be a great lot left.” 

Jones did as he was told, and after a time 
returned w th the information that the hold was 
s‘rewn with broken cases and empty straw- 
jackets, “ but, as far as I can make,” he declared, 
““ there are no more cases of beer left, and besides 
a few stray bottles, there are ten cases of whisky 
untouched.” 

The mate looked anxiously at the sky. 

“The glass is very low,” he said, “and it 
looks as if we are going to have a dirty night 
of it. If we don’t get a chance to get rid of the 
rest of that whisky soon,” he continued, omin- 
ously to himself, ‘‘ we sha’n’t need to throw the 
stuff overboard—it will go down with the ship 
and the lot of us,” 


The “ Roaring Forties,” the degrees of longi- 
tude between forty and fifty South, through 
which a ship sails cast to Austraha, 
have well merited their name among 
sailors. Gales of terr.ble violence 
quickly spring up and are a sore 
menace even toa ship that is fully manned and 
properly handled. But with the heavy sails 
set, and nobody to take them in but himself 
and three lads, the mate had every reason to be 
anxious. 

Battalions of black, low-lying clouds scudded 
before the wind, accompanied at ever-decreasing 
intervals by blinding sheets of rain and sleet. 

The moon shone out at times hard and brilliant, 
one minute lighting up the sea, now fast lashing 
itself into foam-flecked breakers; then a dark 
cloud would come hurrying across its face, and 
the light would slowly fade, leaving the ship 
wallowing about in inky blackness, 

“Take in the top-gallant sails,” the mate 
shouted above the howl of the wind. 

The lads sprang to obey the order, and with 
the mate, who pulled as well as any two ord-nary 
men, the sails were quickly hauled up. 

“ Now, lads,” F—— cried again, “up aloft 
and do your best to make the sails fast.” 

One by one the sails were lashed to the yards, 
the boys working like little heroes. 

After this there was still time to take in 
some of the stay-sails before the wind became 
too strong to render such work impossible for 
30 few hands. 

“ Haul up the mainsail,” was the mate’s next 
order. “ We will let it hang in the buntlines ; 
it is too heavy for us to make fast altogether.” 

No sooner had the lads hauled up the main- 
sa‘l than a fierce squall, heralded by a vivid 
flash of lightning and a tremendous clap of 
thunder, struck the ship with terrific force, and 
she heeled over nearly on her beam-ends. 

“Hard up!” shrieked the mate to the lad 
at the wheel, and together they struggled to 
put the rudder over and run the ship off before 
the wind. 

“Only just in time,” muttered the mate. 
“Another few seconds and the masts would 
have been out of her, and that would have been 
the last of the Z——.” 

Meanwhile the sea had risen in fury. Huge 
white-crested breakers came rushing down on 
the ship, dashing aboard and swirling along the 
deck, sweeping everything movable before them 
and smashing up the deck-fittings. 

The wind howled and shrieked, whipping the 
foam off the tops of the breakers and whirling 
the spray with stinging force into the faces of 
the mate and the boys, who clung on the ship’s 


A Wild 
Night. 
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rail with all their strength for fear of being 
blown away. 

No‘hing more could be done without help, 
and there was nothing for it but to wait for 
whatever was going to happen. 

While the lads and the mate were busy doing 
what they could to make the ship snug, the 
men had taken the opportunity to get up some 
more cases of whisky from the hold, and, blind 
to the danger that the ship was in, had drunk 
themselves into madmen again. 

Loud roars of laughter and drunken singing 
came from the fo'c’sle, while every now and 
again shouts of quarrelling could be heard 
above the roar of the gale. With each vivid 
flash of lightning staggering figures could be 
seen swaying together on the deck, while fierce 
cries and terrible oaths were borne to the anxious 
watchers on the poop. It seemed as if Hades 
was let loose on the ship that night. 

Slowly the night passed and the dawn came, 
bringing with it little hope, but as the day 
wore on the gale lost some of its violence and 
it began to rain heavily. 


Neither F- nor the boys had 
A Second left the deck while the gale was 
Fatality. raging, for it seemed that at any 


moment the ship would founder. 
When at last they were able to go below they 
found that, owing to the heavy rolling of the 
vessel, the unfortunate second mate had fallen 
out of his bunk to the floor—a height of five 
feet. 

With his arm broken, the shock had been too 
much for the poor old man, and he was dead 
—the second victim of the mutineers. 

Silently they sewed him into a canvas bag 
and, after weighting it with several pieces of 
iron, carried the body up on to the deck and 
lowered it gently into the water. 

“Now, lads,” said the mate, when this 
melancholy duty was over, “let us get the rest 
of that whisky overboard before the men have 
finished what they have got. 
of them about now.” 

With great trouble, owing to the rolling of 
the ship, they dragged the cases through the 
storeroom and up on to the deck, throwing 
them overboard one after another. 

While they were in the act of lifting the last 
case over the side, F—— said, “ Hold on, lads ; 
we'll keep that case and stow it away where 
the men cannot find it. I have an idea that 
it might come in useful.” 


I don’t see any . 


The lads did as they were told, and, 
taking the case below again, hid it in the 
after-cabin. 

By night the gale had completely died away 
and the ship lay rolling heavily on an oily 
swell. Towards midnight the men came aft 
in a body and loudly called for the mate. 

F— leant over the poop rail, and looked 
down in contemptuous silence on them. 

“Look here, Mr. Mate,’”’ shouted one of the 
sailors, who had apparently been selected by 
the others to act as spokesman, “ we’ve had 
enough of this. If you think you’re going to 
take us to Australia, you have made a great 
mistake. You've got to put this ship ashore 
on Mauritius, and we’re going to get out 
of her.” 

“Oh! = That’s what we’ve got to do, is 
it?” retorted the mate. ‘“ Any more orders, 
Hansen?” 

“We're going to get out of her,” reiterated 
the man, “and you’ve got to put her 
ashore. We can’t be very far from Mauritius 
now.” 

“Oh! Mr. 
mockingly ; “ perha 
many miles it is, 
Don’t be shy.” 

“Yes, we can tell you that, too,” put in the 
steward. ‘‘ You shouldn’t leave your charts 
about, Mr. Mate. I saw the position you 
marked down yesterday, and by my measure- 
ment we were eight hundred miles from the 
island then.” 

“You go on measuring, and be hanged to 
the lot of you!” flung back the mate, fiercely. 
“ Seeing that you’re so clever at measuring, as 
you call it, you take the ship to Mauritius, if 
you can, for I won’t!” With that he turned 
on his heel and left them. 

The men held consultation between them- 
selves, and at last Hansen spoke up again. 

“ Look here, Mr. Mate !”’ he shouted, angrily, 
“ you’ve either got to put this ship ashore on 
Mauritius, or we’ll kill the lot ot you. If you 
think you’re going to take us into an Australian 
port and have us nabbed, you’ve made a m’stake. 
We couldn't get away for long even if we ran 
the ship ashore on the Australian coast ; the 
police would soon be after us. On Mauritius 
we shall stand a chance.” 

“T shall take the ship to Australia, and 
nowhere else,” said F-. , doggedly. “ Now 
you know, and you can do your worst,” 


” 


Navigator!” retorted F—, 
you could tell us just how 
and the course to steer? 


(To be concluded.) 


On the Trail in Wonderland. 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART. 


The “Wonderland” of this article is Glacier Park, in North. Western Montana, one of 

America's latest acquisitions as a national reserve. It 18 the wildest part of the United States— 

a vast territory of mountain and forest, the home of bear and lion, and the last stronghold 

of the Rocky Mountain goat. Through this enchanted land—over trails freshly blazed and 

through regions as yet trodden only by the rangers and the wild things—the Authoress and her 

party made a three-hundred-mile trip, which a here describes and illustrates in most graphic 
fashion. 


II. 


pememy NE more pass, and we should be 
Waa 2cross. the Rockies and moving 
(KS) down the Pacific Slope. The moon 
PSepe came up that night and shone on 
- the ice-caps of the mountains all 
around us, on the glacier, on the Gunsight 
itself, appropriately if not beautifully named. 
As far up the mountain side as the glacier our 
tired horses ranged for grass, and the tiny fire 
of the herder made a red glow that disappeared 
as the night mist closed down. 


There was no “ Come and get it” the next 
morning, but we had a good breakfast, never- 


theless. It was a frosty morning, with the sun 
out, and the moving-picture man went ahead 
to catch us as we climbed. Another photo- 
grapher had joined the party, and he had got 
up at dawn on the chance of snapshotting a 
goat or two. 

Late the next night, when, after a hard day’s 
ride, we reached civilization again at Lake 
McDonald, and had dined and rested, the 
ambitious young man limped into the hotel on 
foot. For more than twenty miles he had 
tramped, carrying a heavy plate camera and 
extra plates. The zeal of the artist had made 
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Gunsight Lake and Mount Jackson from Fusiilade Mountain. 
Copyright, 1914, by Kiser Photo. Cw 
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him careless. He had left his horse untied, and 
it had promptly followed the others. 

Of ihe last part of that trip of his afoot I do 
not care to think. The trail, having scaled 
great heights, dropped sharply below the Sperry 
Glacier into the dense forest of the Pacific 
Slope. There were bears there. We saw seven 
at one time the next day—six black and one 
silver-tip—on the very trail he had covered. 

Once over the crest of the Gunsight there 
was a change in the air. It blew about us, 
warm with the heat it had gathered in the 
South Pacific. Such animal life as the altitude 
permitted was out, bask- 


progress over the mountain rattled and banged. 
We hung on in a kind of mad exultation. We 
had done it! We had crossed the Continental 
Divide, the Lewis Overthrust, whatever geo- 
gtaphers choose to call it. 

Galloping under the trees and around a 
corner, we came at last to the Many Glacier Hotel 
at Lake McDonald, generally known as Lewis’s. 

The warm winds from the Pacific blew across 
Lake McDonald. Great strawberries wire 


ripening in the garden. Our horses got oats 
—all they could eat. In a pool in front of 
the hotel lazy trout dr:fted about. 


There was 


ing in the sun. There 
were still snowfields in 
the shadows, but they 
were not so numerous. 
The rocks threw back 
the sun-rays on to our 
burnt faces. The trail 
dipped, climbed, dipped 
again. Here on a ledge 
there was a cry, “ Pack- 
train coming!” and we 
halted to let a train of 
men on horseback and 
laden little burros pass us. 

Climbing again, the 
trail was lost in the shale, 
and arrows painted on 
the rocks gave us the 
drection. Two lakes 
lay together below. One 
appeared from our eleva- 
tion rather higher than 


a 


the other. Rather higher ! 
The rock wall that sepa- 
rated them was fourteen hundred feet high, and 
absolutely vertical ! 

As we began the final descent the party grew 
silent. It was the last leg of the journey. A 
day or so more and we would be scattered over 
the continent on whose spine we were so incon- 
tinently tramping. 

All the afternoon we went on, descending 
always, through the outskirts of the forest to 
the forest itself. Dusk came—dusk in the 
woods, with strange, soft paddings of unseen 
feet, with a grey light, half-religious, half- 
eerie, that only those who penetrate to the 
hearts of great forests can know. 

Then came Lake McDonald. We burst out 
of the forest at a run. The animals knew by the 
queer instinct of horses that just ahead would 
be oats and a corral and grass for the eating. 
They broke into a canter. The various things 
we had hung to ourselves during the long, slow 


The view from the dining-room window of the Many Glacier Hotel. 


good food. There were people again, dressed 
in civilized raiment, people who looked at us 
and our shabby riding-clothes with a disdain 
not unmixed with awe. There was fox-trotting 
and one-stepping, in riding-boots, with an 
orchestra. And that night at Lewis’s they gave 
Howard Eaton a “ potlatch.” 

A potlatch is an Indian party. An 
Indian’s idea of a party is to give away every- 
thing he possesses, and then start all over again. 
That is one reason why our Indians are so poor 
to-day. We sat in a great lobby hung with 
Indian trophies and bear-skins, with Howard 
Eaton in the centre of the circle. There were 
a few speeches, and then the potlatch went on. 

There were hot fried trout, sandwiches, and 
chips of dried meat—buffalo and deer, I believe. 
And after that came the gifts. Everybody got 
something. Howard Eaton received a waist- 
coat made of spotted hide, and the women got 
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The party near the curious rock formation known as “ Pompelly’s Pillar.” 


necklaces of Indian beads. To have a party 
and receive gifts is one thing, but to have a 
party so that you can give away things is a 
tefreshing novelty. 

Why is it, I wonder, that with the poetic 
Indian nomenclature available, one by one the 
historic names of peaks, lakes, and rivers in 
Glacier Park are being replaced by the names 
of small Government offic'als, professors in 
Universities—unimportant people who go out 
to the West and immortalize themselves on 
Government maps ? Each year sees some new 
absurdity. What names are more beautiful 
than “‘ Going-to-the-Sun ” and “‘ Rising-Wolf” ? 
Here are “ Almost-a-Dog Mountain,” ‘“ Two- 
Medicine Lake,” “ Red Eagle”—a few that 
have survived. 

Every peak, every butte, every river and 
lake in this country has been named by the 

_ Indians. The names are beautiful and romantic. 
To preserve them in a Government Reservation 
is almost the only way of preserving them at all. 

What has happened? Look over the map of 
Glacier Park. The Ind’‘an names have been 
done away with. Majestic peaks and towering 


buttes are being given 
names like Haystack 
Butte, Trapper Peak, 
Huckleberry Mountain, 
the Guard House, the 
Garden Wall. One of 
the most wonderful 
things in the Rocky 
Mountains, by the way, 
is this same Garden 
Wall. I wish I knew 
what the Ind’ans called 
it. Then there are Ice- 
berg Lake, Florence 
Falls, Twin Lakes, 
Gunsight Mountain, Split 
Mountain, Surprise Pass, 
Peril Peak, Church Butte, 
Statuary Mountain, and 
Buttercup Park. Can you 
imagine the inspiration 
of the man who found 
some flowery meadow 
between granite crags 
and took from it its 
Ind‘an name and called 
it Buttercup Park ? 

The Blackfeet are the 
aristocrats among Ameri- 
can Ind‘ans. They were 
the buffalo hunters, and 
this great region was 
once theirs. To the 
mountains and lakes of what is now Glacier 
Park they attached their legends, which are their 
literature. 

The white man came, and not content with 
eliminating the Ind’ans he went farther and 
wiped out their history. Any Government 
official, if he so desires, may fasten his name 
to a mountain and go down to history in the 
school geographies. It has been -done again 
and again. It is being done now. And the 
lover of the old names stands helpless and 
aghast. 

It was the next day that I made my first 
close acquaintance with bears. 

There are many bears in Glacier Park. Fire- 
arms are forbidden, of course, and the rangers 
kill them only in case of trouble. Naturally, so 
protected, they are increasing rap‘dly, and they 
find good forage where horses would starve. 
There are no tame bears, as in the Yellowstone. 

There are plenty of other animals, too. Some 
fifty moose graze along the Flathead, and the 
beavers have colonies in many of the valleys 
and industriously build dams that deepen the 
fords. I remember one place along the Cut 


Bank trail where the first 
horses found themselves above 
the belly in water, and con- 
fronting a perpendicular bank 
up which one or two scrambled 
as best they could. The rest 
turned, and riding in the 
stream for a half-mle detour 
made the trail again. That 
was the work of beavers. 

There are coyotes a-plenty. 
As they k.ll the deer and elk 
the rangers poison them in 
the winter with strychnine. 
A few mountain lions remain, 
and as just one can make a 
whole night hideous, a few 
are plenty. 

There is something parti- 
cularly interesting about a 
bear. Perhaps it is because 
he can climb a tree. In other 
words, ordinary subterfuges 
do not go with him. Reports 
vary concerning him. He is 
a fighter; he is a craven— 
the truth being, of course, 
that he is like all wild animals 
and most humans, a bit of 
each. 

The trip was practically 
over, and I had seen but one 
bear. At Lewis’s that last 
Sunday I voiced my disap- 
pointment. Soon after, I 
received word quietly : that 
Frank Higgins, the well-known 
guide, had offered to show me 
some bears, 

He had some horses saddled 
under a tree when I went 
back, and two men, one of 
them a Chicago newspaper 
artist, were with him. We 
mounted and rode up the trail 
behind the hotel. 

I was dubious. For days 
I had tried to see bears, and 
faled. And now to have them 
offered with certainty by Mr. 
Higgins made me sceptical. I 
had an idea that under his 
impassiveness he was having 
a little fun at my expense. 
~ He was not. 

We went out into the 
forest to the place where the 
hotel dumps its rubbish. That 
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as rather a blow at first. And there were no bears—only a 
at silen 

We got off our horses, secured them, and sat down on a log. 

Imost immediately there was a distant crackling of brancl 
One coming now,” said Frank Higgins. “‘ Just sit quiet.’ 

That first bear, however, was nervous. He circled around us. 
set my camera for a hundred feet, and waited. But the 


The beautiful Appistoki Falls, near the Two-Mediciue Chalets, 
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creature—a big 
black—was 

yy and re- 
fused to come 
out. 

Mr. Higgins 
went after him. 
He snarled. I 
looked after 
Mr. Higgins 
with new rTe- 


spect, and the 


N 
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Baring Creek, Citadel Mountain, and the Blackfeet Glacier. 


Chicago newspaper man said that he was 
perfectly satisfied with the bear where he was, 
and that enough was enough. 

Suddenly the bear took to a tree, and climbed 
like a cat. He looked to me about the size of 
a grand p:ano. Urged by Mr. Higgins, we 
approached the tree. Finally, we stood directly 
beneath. The bear growled, but my courage 
was rising. I moved up the focus of my camera 
and took his picture. 

We left him there, and went back to the log. 


All at once there were bears everywhere—six 
& Vob xxaviii—5. 


(4. J. Baker. 


I moved my camera to thirty feet, and 
They circled about, heads 
Now and then they stood 

We were between them 


in all. 
snapped another. 
turned toward us. 
up to see us better. 
and their supper. 

The newspaper man offered to sketch me with 
a “bear” background. Now and then he 
would say :— 

“Isn’t there one behind me?” 

“ About twenty feet away,” I would say. 

“ Good heavens 1” But he went on drawing. 
I have that picture now. It is very good, but 
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Cosy chalets for holiday parties on the Cut Bank River. 
Copyright, 1912, by Kiser Photo. Co. 


my eyes have the look of a scared rabbit. Our 
friend still clung in the tree. 

The other man had ridden back to the hotel 
for camera films. Time went on and he did not 
return, and we made would-be facetious remarks 
about his courage. Almost an hour went by ; 
the sketch was nearly finished, and twilight was 
falling. Still he had not come. 

Then he appeared. He had taken the wrong 
trail, and had been riding those bear-infested 
regions alone. He was smiling, but pale. To 
visit bears in a party is one thing. To ride 
alone, with fleeting black and brown figures 
skulk:ng behind fallen timber, is another. Not 
for a long time, I think, will that gentleman 
forget the hour or so when he was lost in the 
forest, with bears all round him. 

At last, very quietly, Mr. Higgins got up. 

““Here’s a grizzly,” he said. “ You might 
stand near the horses.” 

We did. The grizzly looked the exact size of 
a seven-seater motor-car with a limousine top, 
and he had the same gift of speed. The black 
bears looked at him, and ran. I looked at him 
~—and wanted to, The artist put away his 


sketch, and we strolled toward the horses. 
They had not objected to the black bears, 
beyond watching them with careful eyes, but 
now they pulled and flung about to free them- 
selves, A grizzly bear owns his entire surround- 
ings. Wherever he goes becomes his territory. 
He carries a patent of ownership. 

He could have the woods as far as I am 
concerned. 

The black bears were in full retreat. A 
hound came loping up the trail, and caught the 
scent. In an instant he was after them. Any 
hope I had ever had of out-running a bear d'ed 
then and there. ‘The dog was running without 
a muffler, and one of his frantic yelps changed 
to a howl as the rearmost bear turned and 
swatted him. A moment, and the chase was on 
again. 

It was now growing dark. The grizzly, 
having driven off the black bears, turned his 
attention to us. We dec'ded that it was almost 
dinner time, and that we did not care to be 
late. Anyhow, we had seen enough bears. 
“ Enough is enough,” as the artist said. 

We mounted and rode away down the trail. 


- ON 


The trip was over. I had seen such things 
as I had never dreamed of, I had done things 
which I intended to relate at home—but I had 
caught no fish to amount to anything. On the 
Monday night I was to take the train east. On 
Sunday came great tales of the fishing in the 
Flathead River. But I had only one more day. 
Was it possible to try it ? 

It was possible. Everything is possible to 
these Westerners. I could put on my oldest 
clothes, and fish the Flathead for twenty m_les 
or so the following day. Then, rod and fish 
and all, I could take the Great Northern eastern 
express at a station and start on my three-days’ 
journey home. I did it. I can still see the 
faces of the people in that magnificent club car 
when a woman in 
riding-clothes, 
stained and _ torn, 
wearing an old 
sweater and a man’s 
hat, and carrying a 
camera, a_fishing- 
rod, and a cutthroat 
trout weighing three 
and a half pounds, 
invaded their bored 
and elegant privacy. 
The woman’s skin 
was burned to a 
deep cerise. She 
summoned the 
immaculate _ porter 
and held out the 
trout to him. He 
was very dubious 
about taking it, 
whereupon the 
woman put on her 
most impressive 
manner and told him 
how she wished it 
placed on the ice, 
and how the cook 
was to deal with it. 

It had been a day 
to live for. The 
Flathead River does 
not flow; it runs. 
It is a_ series of 
rapids, incredibly 
sw.ft, with here and there a quiet pool. 
Attempts to picture the rapids as we ran them 
were abortive. 

We reeled and wallowed, careened and whirled. 
And always the fisherman-guide was calm, and 
the gentleman who engineered the party was 
calm, and I pretended to be calm. 
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At the foot of each rapid we fished. I 
was beginning to learn that twist of the 
wrist that sends out the line in curves, and 
drops the fly delicately on the surface of 
the water. 

As I improved, so that he did not close his 
eyes each time I raised my rod, George Locke 
told me about the Easterner he had taken 
down the river some time before. 

“He wanted a lesson in casting,” he said. 
“‘ And I worked over him pretty hard. I told 
him all I knew. Then, after I’d told him all I 
knew, and he'd had all the fun with me he 
wanted, he just stood up in the bow of the boat 
and put out sixty feet of line w.thout turning 
a hair. Cast ? He could have cast from a 
spool of thread!” 

In a boat beh’nd 
us was a moving- 
picture man. For 
weeks he had always 
been just behind or 
just ahead. When 
the time came to 
leave the West I 
missed that moving- 
picture man ; he had 
come to be a part 
of the landscape. I 
can still see hm 
trying to get past us 
down those rapids, 
gong at lightning 
speed to gain some 
promontory where 
he could set up his 
weapon and catch 
our boat in case it 
upset, or did any- 
thing else worth 
recording. 

He had two pieces 
of luck on that trip. 

I had hooked my 
first trout, and was 
busy trying to throw 
it in the boatman’s 
face, when it escaped. 
The picture - man 
caught me at the 
exact instant when 
the triumph in my face turned to a purple 
rage. And, later on in the day, he had the 
machine turned on me when ‘I caught two 
trout on two flies at the same time.  Inci- 
dentally, I slipped off the stone I was standing 
on at the same moment, 

1 got twelve trout in as many minutes from 
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A party crossing the Piegan Pass cn foot, 


that same rock, and furnished the luncheon 
for the party. I took back everything 1 
had said against the fishing in Glacier Park. 
I ate more trout than anybody else, as 
was my privilege. If there was nothing 
else in it, I would still go back to the 
Montana Rockies for the fishing in the Flat- 
head River. 

At noon we stopped for luncheon. The 
trout was fried with bacon, and coffee was made. 
We ate on a little tongue of land around which 
the river brawled and rushed. 

From the time we had left Lake McDonald 
we had seen no single human being. Mosily 
the river ran through tall canyons of its own 
cutting ; always it looked dangerous. Never 
once did the boatman lose control. It rem‘nded 
me of the story Mark Twain told of the 


passenger who said to the plot something 
like this :— 

“T suppose you know where every hidden 
rock and sunken tree and sand-bar is in this 
river?” 

To which the pilot replies, “‘ No, siree. 
I know where they ain’t.” 

The train swung on into the summer twilight. 
past the ruins of old mining towns, now nothing 
but names, past brawling streams and great 
deep woods. 

At Glacier Park Station my best clothes, 
which I had not seen for weeks, were put on the 
train. They do you very well in the West. 
Everything was nicely pressed, and even my 
shoes had been freshly polished. And so I left 
Glacier Park and was whirled away to the East 
and civilization. 


But 
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This curious story was told to the Author by one of the two young men concerned, on his 


recent return to Paris from the Front. 


In deference to the narrator's request, all names have 
been altered, but otherwise the story is absolutely authentic. 


All things considered, both 


“Charlie Westcott” and Jimmy Christian can consider they had extremely lucky escapes. 


SHOULDN'T like to say that Colonel 
Roosevelt was responsible for it all, 
but anyway he was a factor that 
cannot be left out of the story of 
how I came to quit a comfortable 
home in New York for the arduous life of a 
motor-ambulance driver in Western France. 
Charlie Westcott and I, having got through our 
final examinations at Harvard, were filled with 
an overwhelming desire to do something for the 
-Allies, and the reading of two or three of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s splendid fighting speeches put the 
match, as it were, to the human powder-maga- 
zine. The explosion that ensued had disastrous 
consequences in our respective households. 

Charlie's father and mother—scared lest their 
only darling should be lost to them—absolutely 
vetoed his proposition that he and I should 
“do our little bit” for the cause of civilization 
by becoming members of the American Ambulance 
Corps in Paris. Altruism had never been one of 
the ruling passions of Charlie's progenitor, who 
had built up a big business in the hardware trade 
and had certain ideas of his own regarding 
Charlie’s usefulness in helping him, thanks to 
important war orders, to double his output. 
The appeal of this cunning old captain of 
industry didn’t fetch Charlie a bit. He said 
something in reply anent the ethical teachings 
of Harvard and the advantages of a ’Varsity 
education, whereupon the old boy—they were 
discussing the matter in his study—used such 
choice language that it was easy to see where 
he'd been brought up, and Charlie's back 
stiffened. 

My fight for liberty was of a different order. 
I was up against my guardian and uncle—a 
former high officer in the United States Navy— 
who, allowing his fondness for me, as his only 
nephew and heir-presumptive, to get the better 
of his judgment, argued that the observance of 


strict neutrality on the part of United States 
citizens precluded even ambulance work. 

“‘ Look here, my boy,” said the old salt, not 
a little corrosively, on my opening my mind to 
him, “ let me give you the advice of a man who 
has been in some tight corners in this quarrel- 
some world of ours: don’t you ever look for 
trouble. I guess you'll find it’s more to your 
advantage, now and in the future, to help the 
combatants from this house in Fifth Avenue 
than to go gallivanting about the continent of 
Europe in times like these. See?” 

But he didn’t dissuade me, either. 

Twenty-four hours after these momentous 
interviews Charlie came to see me to discuss 
the situation. As he entered my room I could 
see from his tight-set jaw that he was just as 
determined as ever to have his own way. There 
was, too, a faint smile on his lips and a look in 
his eyes which told me something, and drew the 
immediate question :— 

“Well, Charlie, what’s the decision ? ” 

“That I’m going,” he replied, with an air of 
intense satisfaction, as he threw himself into an 
easy-chair and lit a cigarette. 

“You don’t say! They've actually relented 
and given their consent ?” 

“Nope. But I’m going all the same.” 

“What about the pater? I don’t see how 
you’re going to get over him.” 

“Don’t you? That shows how lacking you 
are in imagination—an old failing of yours, 
Wilbur. I’ve been thinking about this business 
as hard as any man could, and this morning I 
came to the conclusion that no right-minded 
American citizen, free like myself, could hold 
back from giving the French a hand. I should 
have liked to have been in the firing-line, but 
T'll do the next best thing and join the A.A.C. 
in Paris.” 

“When you get there, Charlic,” I reminded 
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him. ‘“ May I ask when you're going to sail ? 
You won't forget, old chap, to invite me to 
witness the interesting family parting.” 

“I'm sailing to-morrow night, if the fact at 
all interests you,” replied Charlie, as cool as 
though he’d been announcing his departure, by 
universal family consent, on board an American 
liner. “In brief, Mr. Sceptical, I’m going to 
cross the pond in the usual unorthodox manner 
of the young man about town who has an eye to 
economy and hates publicity. I’ve signed on as 
a deck-hand on board a cargo boat.” 

His announcement fairly took my breath 
away. Here, indeed, was the spirit. Charlie 
at once became transformed into a hero, to be 
worshipped and emulated. All I could do for 
the moment was to exclaim, “‘ The deuce you 
have!” and thrust out my hand to grasp his 
in silent congratulation. 

“T knew you'd appreciate the situation, 
Wilbur,” he said, returning the pressure. “ This 
is how it all happened. Ever since the old man 
put his foot down the atmosphere around the 
family table has been distinctly Arctic. The 
mater, who, between ourselves, sympathizes 
with me, has, I’m sure, been pleading for me with 
the pater; but he’s just as obdurate as ever. 
You can understand that, in these circum- 
stances, I’ve kept out of the house as much as 
possible, and skipped as many meals as I could. 
To come to the point, I spent the whole of this 
morning down at the docks. Among other 
interesting sights there I saw a number of 
horses being shipped on a tramp steamer— 
unbroken horses, which gave the men who were 
leading them a deuce of a trouble with their 
shying, rearing, and kicking. As I was watching 
I heard a voice at my elbow say, ‘ Frisky lot, 
sir, aren’t they?’ I turned and found the 
speaker to be a broad-shouldered, nippy little 
chap in nautical dress, with a remarkably keen 
eye and a most fragrant weed stuck in the 
corner of his mouth. 

“<They’re going into my ship there,’ he 
continued. ‘ Fine consignment. Never shipped 
a better lot of “ green” horses in my life. Plenty 
of mettle in ’em, eh? Ought to stand the 
voyage to Liverpool splendidly. They'll show 
the Germhuns what for when the British cavalry 
have their look in. Only I think those American 
’orses ought to have had American riders. Are 
those your sentiments, sir?’ 

“ This time, eyeing me critically, he waited for 
an answer. And so we fell into conversation. 
I found this kindred spirit to be Captain Jasper 
Giles, of the steamer Jrish Girl. The long and 
short of it was he offered me one of his very 
excellent cigars. I invited him to wet his 
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whistle at a neighbouring dock-side saloon, and 
we confabbed for over an hour. In the course 
of that time he confided to me the fact that he 
was worrying over a shortage of men. I asked 
him if I’d be of any use. He demurred at first, 
on the ground that I was ‘ too good for the job,’ 
but finally accepted me. You know the rest. 
Now, Wilbur, what are you going to do?” 

There was only one answer to be given; I 
had been framing it all the time he had been 
telling me his story. 

“ Why, I guess I'm coming with you,” I said. 
“ You must introduce me to this Captain Jasper 
Giles of yours. I've an idea he'll take me, too.” 

It was Charlie's tum now to give me a hearty 
hand-grip. Rising from his chair and pressing 
my hand in his, he gazed frankly and smilingly 
into my eyes, and, with a trace of emotion in his 
voice, said :— 

“T knew you’d say that, Wilbur; you’ve 
always stuck to me through thick and thin. 
But of course you realize what a fearful shindy 
this affair will create? I’m thinking more 
about you than myself. Once on the other side 
I think I shall be able, with the mater’s influence, 
to placate the governor. But what about your 
guardian ? ” 

“T shall leave him a touching letter of - 
explanation. Say something about ‘the call 
of the sea,’ and so forth—that ought to fetch 
him—appeal to his military and sporting: 
instincts, and trust to good luck not to be cut 
off with a dollar.” 

“Good idea,” replied Charlie, as he prepared 
to take his leave. ‘1 must follow suit. Well, 
then, I'll see you to-morrow morning at ten- 
thirty at Pinkerton’s Saloon, just opposite the 
south quay, to introduce you to Captain Giles 
and arrange the final details. So long.” 


The sum and substance of that interview 
with Captain Jasper Giles was what you will 
have guessed by this time. I'm not going to 
weary you with a detailed account of non- 
essentials. Suffice it to say that the dapper 
little captain declared he could not think of 
parting two such old friends as Charlie and I; 
that we got away from our New York homes 
without exciting suspicion; and that for more 
than three hours before sailing in the Irish Girl 
we were engaged in carrying out_our first duties 
in looking after the “ green” horses, in company 
with other members of the crew. 

A few words now about the ship’s company, 
in view of the events which were to follow. What 
a contrast between the captain and his hetero- 
geneous collection of men! I had heard and 
read of the mixed crews on tramp steamers, 
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but until I met one of them I never dreamt it 
was possible to pack such a crowd of toughs— 
there were over fifty of them—on a single 
vessel. There was a specimen of pretty nearly 
every class of desperado of the underworlds of 
New York and other United States cities. That 
crew was the scum of the Bowery, the refuse of 
the Tombs, the worst elements of the human 
scrap-heap of ’Frisco; added to a sprinkling 
of negroes and drink-sodden horse-tenders and 
cattle-men. With the exception of a single 
individual, who rejoiced in the name of Jimmy 
Christian—a fellow whose failings, Captain 
Giles told me, were largely due to a fondness 
for the bottle, and who showed by his remarks 
to Charlie, as he carried our meagre kit on board, 
that he understood our situation—there was not 
a man on the Irish Girl, apart, of course, from 
the captain and his officers, that we should have 
cared to meet alone on a dark night. Little 
wonder that Charlie, after rubbling shoulders 
with these bright specimens of humanity, 
showed signs of disillusionment. _“ Gee! 
Wilbur,” he said, as he hurried past me between 
decks with a bag of oats on his back and a 
bucket of water in his hand, “ we've let our- 
selves in for some pretty experiences, and no 
mistake!” 

A foretaste of what we might expect came 
an hour before we sailed, and gave me my first 
insight into Captain Giles’s qualities as a ruler 
of men. He had allowed part of the crew to 
go ashore for a couple of hours’ leave. They 
returned in a state of bestial intoxication 
through drinking ether and cheap brandy, which 
they had purchased with the proceeds of the 
blankets they had stolen from the bunks of the 
Irish Girl. What a pandemonium ensucd when 
they staggered into the fo’c’sle, and what a 
sight it was to see the fiery little captain, swearing 
he would have the law of them when they reached 
Liverpool—it was more than a mere threat, too 
—and all the time keeping a persuasive hand on 
the revolver in the side-pocket of his pea-jacket. 
He momentarily cowed them with his verbal 
lash, but as soon as his back was turned they 
broke out again, and went on the rampage in 
their own quarters. One of their exploits— 
for which, by the by, they had also to pay on 
reaching pert—was, an hour after the ship had 
left the quay, to drag an unfortunate negro 
from his bunk, carry him to the “ glory hole,” 
lay him on a table, and daub his head all over 
with mustard. 

The wretched man’s howls reached me as I 
lay in my bunk, but, to tell the truth, I felt in 
no mood to move an inch from where I was in 
order to investigate the cause ot a disturbance 


which came to my knowledge later. The smell 
of the ship, redolent of “ horse” from stem to 
stern, with occasional greasy whiffs of hot air 
from the engine-room and kitchens, plus the 
fumes of alcohol from my unsavoury com- 
panions, the nerve-racking noises, and the 
fatigue and the excitement of those first few 
hours on board the Jrish Girl—all these things 
combined completely turned me up. 

We steamed past the Statue of Liberty into 
the dirtiest weather you can imagine. The 
early hours of that night were simply a night- 
mare to me—followed, thank goodness, by the 
oblivion which comes from utter exhaustion. 
I did not fall asleep, though, before I had done 
a good deal of worrying over Charlie, whose 
bunk, opposite to mine, I could not help noticing, 
was empty. 

T awoke fairly early next moming with a 
splitting headache. My duties—assisting to feed 
and water the horses—were to begin at six 
o'clock. Glancing at my watch I found it was 
five, so I rolled out of my bunk, at the same time 
calling to my friend :— 

“Wake up, Charlie! Time to have a bite of 
something to eat before we begin work.” 

But no answer came. Peering, in the dim 
light, into Charlie’s bunk, I received quite a 
shock, for it was still unoccupied. 

“T must go and look for him,” I thought, 
and forthwith rapidly drew on my coat. Hardly 
had I moved towards the door when the second 
mate appeared in the entrance and, addressing 
me by name, said :— 

“The captain wants to see you at once. 
Glad you’re up. Follow me.” 

Greatly puzzled, I obeyed orders, and half a 
minute later was introduced into the captain’s 
private state-room, where a strange sight met 
my eyes. 

Captain Giles, with wrinkled brow and a 
stern look in his eyes, was seated in front of the 
big table on which he kept his log book, which 
lay open before him. On the opposite side, 
facing him, stood Jimmy Christian, flanked by 
the first mate and the steward. Lying on the 
table, to the captain's left, was a gold watch 
and a purse, which, with a thrill, I immediately 
recognized to be Charlie’s. 

“A fine story—a very fine story!” Captain 
Gles was saying, with ironical emphasis on his 
words, as he scratched away with his pen on 
a page of the log. As the mate and I entered 
he looked up. “Ah! there you are, Mr. 
Wilbur! Perhaps—though I doubt it—you’ll 
be able to throw some light on this suspicious 
business. A highly respectable lot of men I’ve 
managed to get together this voyage!” 
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“*Silence!” roared the little captain, glaring at the wembling many 
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“It’s God’s truth what I’se been a-telling ye, 
sir,” burst out Jimmy Christian, giving me a 
sidelong, appealing glance. 

“Silence !”” roared the little captain, glaring 
at the trembling man. ‘“ Another word, when 
you're not spoken to, and you go in irons! 
Mr. Wilbur,” he continued, in a calmer tone, 
“this is what the prisoner, James Christian, 
A.B., seaman on the Irish Girl, alleged took 
place after we had sailed last night. He says” 
—reading from the log—‘ that before we had 
got out into the open your friend, Mr. Charles 
Westcott, approached him on the starboard side 
and made the following declaration: ‘I'm 
jolly-well sick of this! Guess I'll quit while 
there’s a chance o’ getting ashore. Look here, 
my man. Here’s my watch and purse. You 
give ’em to the captain for my pal. Here's 
five dollars for yourself, to say nothing about 
it for a bit. Now I'm off.’ With these words 
he slipped off his coat, sprang over the bulwarks, 
and dived into the sea. The prisoner here, 
whose duty was to report such a strange and 
improbable occurrence as this immediately, 
came to me with this fine tale—he was, by the 
by, somewhat under the influence of liquor— 
at half-past four this morning, declaring he was 
‘ worried’ over the fate of the missing man and 
thought he’d better ‘own up’—these and the 
aforesaid statements being made after the 
prisoner had been duly warned that anything 
he said would be taken down and might be 
used in evidence against him. Now, Mr. 
Wilbur, can you throw any light on this affair ? 
When did you: last see your friend, and did he 
say anything to you which would lead you to 
suspect he contemplated such a foolhardy step 
as that attributed to him?” 

“T last saw him, captain, just before nine 
o'clock,” I replied. ‘‘ Feeling as though I’d been 
drawn through a knot-hole, I turned in rather 
carly, leaving him to finish his work. As far 
as I can recollect, he said something to me 
which showed he was slightly surprised by his 
surroundings.” 

“T cannot deny that that was quite natural,” 
interjected the captain, dryly, “ considering the 
pretty exhibition we had last night. Still, it 
would be hazardous to conclude that a man, 
unless out of his senses, would, on such slight 
provocation, do what your unfortunate friend 
is alleged by this individual to have done. May 
I ask if your friend ever showed any signs of 
mental derangement ? ” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

“Would you consider that this alleged 
action of his was consistent with his character ? ” 

““Well, Captain Giles, to speak frankly, I 


think Charlie Westcott may have decided on 
such an impulsive action as this poor fellow 
describes. And, presuming he is speaking the 
truth, I don’t think we need worry much about 
my friend, for he was the winner of the cup 
for swimming three years running at Harvard.” 

The prisoner gave me a look of gratitude, 
which quickly faded from his face when Captain 
Giles, who was writing down the substance of 
my examination, exclaimed :— 

“Humph! I’m afraid you’ve more faith in 
humanity than I have, Mr. Wilbur. However, 
this affair is for others to judge. I’ve got my 
duty to carry out, and that is to order James 
Christian to be put into irons, to await our 
arrival at Liverpool and his trial. Remove the 
prisoner, and keep him under strict supervision.” 

‘A pretty kettle of fish your precious friend 
has got me into!” exclaimed Captain Gles, 
when we were alone. ‘‘ What the deuce will 
the owners say to me when this business goes 
into court? ‘This comes of shipping swells on 
the Irish Girl! Cannot you see, man, the 
gravity of the case? It’s as clear a case of 
murder on the high seas as any in my experience. 
This Jimmy Christian simply knifed your friend, 
robbed him, and threw the body overboard. 
Then the silly drunkard got scared, pitched this 
yam you've heard, and hoped to get off scot- 
free with a portion of the spoils. But there’s 
no monkeying with Captain Jasper Giles, I can 
tell you. I haven't sailed the seas these forty 
year without knowing seamen. Some of ’em 
would commit murder for half a dollar.” 

“ You may be right, captain,” was all I could 
find to say, feeling decidedly ill at ease through 
his pessimistic outlook. ‘But the evidence 
against this man is purely circumstantial, after 
all. Let us wait until we get to Liverpool and 
are able to make inquiries regarding my friend, 
or his body.” 

I never experienced a more unhappy time in 
my life than during that awful voyage. The 
troubles arising from shipping “ green” horses 
in such weather as we encountered are simply 
indescribable. Let me strongly advise all 
adventure-sceking young men to avoid both 
“green” horses and an all-nation crew such as 
I have described as they would the plague. To 
these loathsome conditions add my mental 
tortures—puzzling day and night over the 
problem of poor Charlie’s fate—and you will, 
perhaps, be able to imagine the state I was in 
when we arrived in port. 


The first thing that happened when we reached 
Liverpool was the institution of proceedings 
against James Christian for murder on the high 
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seas. As usually happens in such cases, the 
magistrate remanded him for a week, “ awaiting 
further evidence.” Meanwhile, I cabled to 
Charlie's parents in New York to see if they had 
any news of him, whilst Captain Giles settled 
scores, as he had sworn he would, with the 
nefarious members of his crew. 

I waited for twenty-four hours for a reply to 
my cable. At last it came. As I glanced at 
the signature and saw it was that of Charlie's 
father, my heart went cold. The message ran: 
“Meet Cunarder Cameronia to-morrow. Mrs. 
Westcott on board.” 

“* What can be the meaning of this ?” I asked 
myself. The Cameronia, due that morning, had 
been on her way many days before my despatch 
reached its destination. Did Charlie's family 
discover that their son had sailed on the Irish 
Girl, and had the mother set off for Europe in 
search of her son? What a terrible predicament 
Iwas in! In fear and trembling I set off down 
to the docks to face that anguish-stricken 
mother. Poor woman! How would she take 
the news about poor Charlie ? 

I witnessed the arrival of the Cameronta and, 
with thumping heart, stood waiting to see the 
passengers land, one by one. Suddenly I 
caught sight of Mrs. Westcott and was horribly 
shocked to see that, as she chatted in lively 
fashion with someone following close behind her, 
she was actually smiling. When she got near 
enough to see and recognize me, however, I 
ceased to wonder at her apparent frivolity and, 
in a flash, understood everything—for the 
person to whom she was talking was no other 
than her son! 

“Glad to see you, Wilbur,” cried Charlie, as 
he stepped ashore, dressed in the height of 
fashion and as large as life. ‘‘ How's Captain 
Giles and the Irish Girl? Sorry to have 
left you so suddenly, old chap, but I couldn't 
resist the temptation of making a swim for it and 
trying once more to bring the pater round. I 
couldn't stick that old tramp any longer. Be- 
sides, I hoped——” 

“Chattering Charlie has forgotten all about 
his mother,” interposed Mrs. Westcott, as she 
took my hand, “so I’m going to have my 
say. A nice pickle you've been leading 
my boy into, Wilbur! However, I suppose— 
like your uncle—I shall have to forgive you, 
seeing everything has turned out all right, 
and it’s given me the opportunity of going 
to Paris.” 

“All right for us, Mrs. Westcott,” I replied, 
without seeking to defend myself against the 
unjust accusation of being the tempter. “‘ But 
not for the unfortunate Jimmy Christian, now 


languishing in prison on a charge of murdering 
you, Charlie!” 

‘This announcement knocked all the frivolity 
out of Charlie, and was indeed a Roland for an 
Oliver. I followed it up with as brief an explana- 
tion as possible of the complications brought 
about by my friend's impulsiveness. 

“ Poor beggar!” exclaimed Charlie, with as 
serious a face as I'd ever seen him wear.“ Let's 
be off to the hotel at once and then set about 
obtaining his release. There's just time before 
luncheon, By Jove, Wilbur, I never dreamt 
I should land you all into such a fix as this. 
For I'm the one”—turning to his mother— 
“who has been to blame ever since the 
beginning.” 

We got away to an hotel as fast as we could. 
Then, leaving Mrs. Westcott to arrange for a 
recherché lunch (to which it was agreed we should 
invite Captain Giles), Charlie and 1 dashed off 
in a taxi to do our duty by the prisoner. En 
route, the dear old penitent, whose serious mien 
had not even by that time vanished, confessed 
to his sins and, simultaneously, related his 
adventures. 

“Really, Wilbur, I'm awfully sorry for all 
the trouble I've led you into—and it isn’t over 
yet, I'm afraid. I shouldn't have deserted you 
as I did, without warning, had I not been so fed 
up by that beastly boat. Picturing what the 
conditions would be later in the angry sea we 
were about to face, I had to act on the spur of 
the moment and get over the side before it was 
too late. I knew you were feeling pretty sick 
and had retired below; but, though it was, I 
own, rank desertion, the thought of your suffer- 
ings acted rather as an incentive to avoid a 
similar state of things than otherwise. So over 
into the cold and choppy sea I went. Ugh! 
Talk about swimming competitions in broad 
daylight—why, they're child’s play to a swim 
in the sea on a dark and stormy night. All I'd 
got to guide me were a few lights which twinkled 
now and then in the distance. They were 
visible to me, moreover, only when on the crest 
of a wave ; when I went down into the trough of 
the sea, I was plunged into pitch darkness. 
Somehow, however, I managed to keep up my 
spirits, and, husbanding my strength by resort- 
ing to more than one style of swimming, struck 
out boldly towards those visible signs of land or 
ships whenever the tiny beacons glimmered. 
What a relief it was when, after what seemed 
ages of strenuous effort, I noticed that the lights 
were getting clearer and clearer, and at the same 
time that I had to face a decidedly less ruffled 
sea. Not long afterwards I found myself— 
just in time—in comparatively calm water, and 
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had then only to make up my mind where to 
land, in order to give the least trouble to the 
harbour authorities, should I fall into their 
hands. Finally, I decided to try my luck with 
a small steamer which was anchored, as far as 
I could judge, a couple of hundred yards from 
the quays. There happened, fortunately for 
me, to be a man on the look-out, who responded 
to my call for help. Letting down a looped rope, 
he helped me to scramble on board. I told him 
a straight tale, at which he had a good laugh, 
and found that that paid better than pitching a 
yarn. Certainly it paid Aim pretty well, and 
his captain, too, to give me a night's lodging 
and facilitate my landing next morning ; for the 
pater treated them handsomely when all three 
of us turned up at the much-alarmed family 
mansion. But there was a change from calm 
to storm when they departed! I'd never seen 
the governor in such a state before. I began to 
regret I hadn't stuck to you, Wilbur. Well, 
quite beside himself, off he tore to see your uncle. 
He returned in about an hour, in a calmer and 
more thoughtful mood. The sort of reception 
and the amount of consolation he got from the 
rear-admiral I judged by his manner and a 
remark to the effect that ‘ there was no fool like 
an old one,’ which showed me that you had 
nothing to fear in that quarter. Indeed, Wilbur, 
when mother and I went to call on your guardian 
we found him quite O.K. Said he admired 
pluck and so forth, and, though he missed you, 
couldn't, after all, blame you for being a chip 
of the old block. By the by, remind me, when 
we get back to the hotel, that I've got a letter 
from him to hand to you. Mater and he had a 
Jong talk, the outcome of which was that they 
joined forces against the pater and made him 
capitulate. You see, everything fitted in very 
nicely with the mater’s plans for a trip to Paris, 
ostensibly as a delegate of the La Fayette Kit 
Committee. So, after the pater had had time 


to digest the ultimatum that there was no hold- 
ing me back from overtaking you, it was decided 
we should sail by the very next boat, the 
Cameronia; which we did. Why didn’t I 
cable you and relieve your anxiety? For the 
simple reason that I counted on getting to Liver- 
pool before you did, and we should have done if 
the captain—warned by wireless—hadn’t gone 
considerably out of his course to avoid a German 
U-boat. Even the pater, who, in the end, was 
also O.K., entered into the fun of the idea of 
overhauling the slow old Jrish Girl and my 
giving you the surprise of your life by greeting 
you at the landing-stage at Liverpool with the 
claim that evidently my swimming was quicker 
than your sailing. But you beat us by over 
twenty-four hours, and so gave me the surprise. 
T can't get poor Jimmy Christian out of my head ; 
I sha‘n't forgive mysclf until that business is 
cleared up. Poor beggar! I shall have to see 
that he is well compensated for the ‘ murder’ 
of Charlie Westcott !” 


We obtained the release uf Jimmy Christian 
with much less trouble than Captain Giles 
gave us. But we found a means, at last, of 
mollifying the skipper, who claimed, not without 
reqson, that he had suffered considerable material 
and moral damage through Charlie breaking his 
agreement. ‘The matter was satisfactorily 
arranged at the close of our luncheon. 

Thus it was that we all went on to Paris 
together—Mrs. Westcott, Charlie. and I—and 
Jimmy Christian, who, out of gratitude, insisted 
on attaching himself to me. He is a reformed 


character now. ‘The war has done that for him. 
Faithfully and well, as my servant and mechanic, 
he did his duty during the ten months I drove 
a motor-ambulance within a quarter of a mile 
of the German trenches around Pont-a-Mousson, 
and many were the hairbreadth escapes we had 
together. 


But that is “another story.” 


From Job to Job 
Around the World. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO WANDERERS. 


By ALFRED C. B. FLETCHER. 


The final instalment of this popular narrative. Two young Americans, with less than ten dollars 
between them, left San Francisco to work their way round the world, earning their keep by taking 
temporary “jobs.” Extraordinary to relate, this ambitious scheme was carried through most 
successfully, and in the present series the Author describes the moving experiences of the three 
years’ trip, during which over sixty thousand miles were covered and all sorts of adventures 
encountered. Mr. Fletcher's story shows that even in these prosaic days there is plenty of scope 
for grit and initiative, especially when coupled with a little audacity. Everybody thought the 
proposed trip to be the height of folly, yet the “job-hunters ” not only carried out their purpose 
but travelled in fair comfort, held responsible pesitions in their temporary billets, and saw life in 
the various countries visited far more intimately than any tourist could do This month Mr. Fletcher 
describes his voyage to Spitzbergen, his coal-mining experiences in the Arctic, and his final return 
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HE steamer Munroe was the first 
boat that year to penetrate the 
| frozen north, and her departure was 
looked upon as an event of great 
importance, for an early-season trip 
is full of uncertainties. The condition of the 
sea in the vicinity of North Cape and Spitz- 
bergen is unknown until reported by the first 
vessel in, and a severe winter means a difficult 
voyage, while a mild season renders the passage 
comparatively easy. The trip from Tromso to 
Advent Bay, where the company’s mines are 
located, had varied in length in past years 
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from three days to five weeks, depending on the 
amount of ice surrounding the island of West 
Spitzbergen. We sailed, therefore, fully pro- 
vided with supplies for the limit of the time 
required to make the journey. 

The Munroe was completely equipped for 
Arctic Ocean travel, and had been built to meet 
the conditions encountered in the seas of the 
Far North. She was a small steamer, being 
only about two hundred feet long and lying 
very low in the water—her stern deck being 
but four feet above the surface when loaded to 
her full capacity. Attached to her mainmast 


“Float ice” im the Arctic Ocean 
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was a “crow’s-nest,” a 
barrel-shaped device which 
looked like a pulpit; from 
this point one of the crew 
constantly kept watch for 
icebergs and pieces of float 
ice. The ship’s bow was 
reinforced with a solid mz 
of hard oak, fourteen feet 
thick, covered with a heavy 
band of steel. With this she 
could ram the ice and clear 
a road for herself. Her crew 
comprised experienced Arctic 
sailors, and her captain was 
a kind-hearted old Norwegian 
who had served as skipper on 
ships of the northern seas for 
twenty years. In addition, 
the steamer was provided 
with sixteen large life-saving 
boats, each with a capacity 
of fifteen passengers. 

It was bitterly cold the 
morning we left ‘Tromso. 
The trip through the narrow 
fjords leading to the open 
sea was calm and peaceful. 
The early morning hours 
seemed to lend a stillness 
to our departure which made 
one feel as though he were 
attending a funeral, At 
noon we were well out to 
sea, travelling directly north, 
and, wth the exception of 
the intense cold, there was 
nothing to indicate that we 
were not on an_ ordinary 
ocean voyage in the tem- 
perate zone. 

Towards evening the 
drunken miners down the 
forward hatch began to sober 
up, and gradually came on 
deck. With their appearance 
there was a demand for heavy 
socks, boots, underwear, 
shirts, wind-proof coats, and 
trousers. As the handling 
of these articles belonged to 
my department I was kept 
busy for several hours, 
assisted by my Norwegian 
clerks, dealing out wearing 
apparel to the men. The 
upper deck of the ship was 
transformed into a temporary 


Looking down on the ice from the crow’s-nest, 
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store, and as each oi y 
man filed by he was 
given what articles 
he needed, together 
with a store tag, a 
duplicate of which 
was retained in order 
to charge the amount 
of the purchase 
against his account, 
the money to be de- 
ducted from his first 
pay-check. 

The second morn- | 
ing we sighted Bear 
Island, a lonely, 
uninhabited place 
rising abruptly out of 
the ocean about mid- 
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way between Norway 
and Spitzbergen. The 
sea was open, but we saw an occasional chunk 
of float-ice which had broken loose from 
the ice-pack farther north. On the third 
morning we were awakened by the crashing 
of the bow of the ship against ice. I went 
up on the bridge, and so far as the eye 
could reach could see nothing but countless 
pieces of float ice, varying in area from a few 
feet to an acre. It was an inspiring sight— 
both fore and aft an endless expanse of white, 
broken here and there by irregular streaks of 
blue water. For two days the patient ship 
ploughed her way through this creaking and 
cracking mass. Occasionally she would glide 
into a space of open sea, but in a few minutes 
would again be completely surrounded by an 
ocean of ice, which rubbed and knocked against 
her sides with the wheezing sound of the ice- 
man’s saw. 

The captain said that we were 


Battling making fine progress, and if 
with nothing unforeseen _ occurred 
the Ice. should arrive in Ice Fjord in 

the morning. All on board 


were aroused early by the plunging and 
jarring of the ship. We were now well within 
the fjord, alongside the “fast” ice, and 
the Munroe was ramming her way through. 
She would get up steam, proceed ahead at full 
speed, plunge into the ice with a crash, and 
then draw back and charge again a little distance 
away. By this process a large piece of ice 
would be broken off and would slowly drift 
away. All the morning the Munroe battered 
the ice in this manner, and finally we reached 
a pont where the captain considered that the 
ice was secure enough to tie up to. Stakes 
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were driven, lines extended, and the ship made 
fast. 

We were now about twenty miles from shore. 
The little black ship appeared to have nestled 
herself in a bed of snowy down. Ice Fjord, 
true to its name, was a solid mass of ice. The 
steep, snow-clad mountains of Spitzbergen 
surrounded us like a cluster of marble cathedral 
spires, and the glacier-choked valleys looked 
like frozen, motionless rivers. It was a dream 
in snow and ice. At first there appeared to be 
no signs of life, and the death-like silence made 
one sure that it was a new world. In the 
midst of this dreary desolation our little ship, 
hugging its frozen wharf, seemed like a 
messenger from another planet, bearing greet- 
ings to the bleak and uninhabited land 
around us. 

There was no time to lose, and once the ship 
was made fast two men were detailed to proceed 
to the mine and notify the winter superintendent 
of our arrival. 

Meanwhile, the hundred and fifty men were 
getting their belongings together for their 
march to the camp. In a short time one could 
see this little army creeping like a huge cater- 
pillar over the twenty-mile stretch of ice to the 
mine. Superintendent Gilson and I remained 
with the ship, making preparations for the 
unloading of the cargo, and awaiting the arrival 
of the sleds from the camp. 

We couldn’t resist the temptation, however, 
and towards evening we went hunting. From 
the deck of the ship we landed a goodly bag of 
reaper for our evening meal. We would shoot 
into the black mass of the trim little ducks 
that clustered about the boat, and w.th each 
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Shot the innocent creatures would momentar ly 
flutter, and then close up the gap. Every time 
we fired we k lled half-a-dozen birds, and soon 
had a sufficient number to feed the ship’s 
crew. There was no sport in it, and as soon 
as we had enough for dinner we stopped the 
slaughter. 

There are no barbers on Spitzbergen. Seated 
on a stool in the stern of the ship I allowed 
Superintendent Gilson to trim my locks with a 
pair of clippers provided by the company. I 
didn’t realize how intensely cold it was until 
the sharp currents of the Arctic began to circu- 
late around my ears in the paths made by the 
moving hand of the superintendent. One 
complete run of the clippers up the back of my 
head was all I could stand at a time, and then 
I would run to warm myself by the stove in 
the mess-room. In a minute I would return 
to let the work continue, only to speed back to 
the stove again. Dinner was on the table, and 
the little mess-room could not be turned into 
a barber’s-shop. After half an hour the job was 
finished. It was Gilson’s first attempt at any- 
thing in the tonsorial line. On gazing into the 
mirror to inspect the work I concluded that he 
should have been a maker of winding stairs. 
The most skilled mechanic could not have 
made a more perfect set of steps. 

In the morning half-a-dozen sleds drawn by 
horses could be seen making their way towards 
the ship. Occasionally one of the horses would 
step on a soft or melted spot in the ice and sink 
in for several feet. Finally one of the poor 
animals disappeared beneath the ice, and was 
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completely submerged in the freezing water. 
After a twenty-m:nute struggle, aided by its 
team-mate, which had been hitched in such a 
manner as to render assistance, the brave 
beast was brought to the surface of the ice. 

Eventually the sleds reached the ship, and a 
scene of great activity ensued in discharging the 
cargo and loading it again for transportation 
across the ice to the mine. 

Gilson and I left this work in charge of the 
captain, and about noon set out across the ice 
to the camp. Gilson went in the lead a few 
paces to select the way and avoid the soft and 
treacherous-looking water-holes. Distance on 
the ice was very deceiving. We walked for two 
hours, and the mountains seemed to be as far 
away as ever. We proceeded for two hours 
more, and still our destination seemed no nearer. 
However, we knew we were making progress, 
for the Munroe, in the rear, looked like a 
small row-boat, and became smaller and 
smaller as we continued until she disappeared 
from view. 

At eight o'clock in the evening we reached the 
shore. We walked over the hill about a mle, 
and in a few minutes were in the little camp. 
Turner and the other members of the American 
staff had arrived the day before and had pre- 
pared a big dinner for us. Gilson and I sat down 
at the table in the little cottage which served 
as headquarters for the Americans, and ate 
one of the finest meals of our lives. Roast 
reindeer, k Iled by a member of the camp the 
day before, made a great filling for two hungry 
and half-frozen men. 
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Starting for the shore, twenty miles distant, 
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The Spitzbergen archipelago is a regular “‘ No 
Man’s Land.” It belongs to no country. 
The Arctic Coal Company, in- 
A corporated under the laws of 
“No Man's Massachusetts, owns about forty- 
Land.” _five thousand acres on the island 
of West Spitzbergen, which it 
acquired by staking out claims and holds 
by the moral protection of the United States. 
A British company has several thousand acres 
of coal lands on the same island, which it 
abandoned a number of years ago. There is 
a marble quarry on the east coast, operated by 
an English concern; at Green Harbour, near 
the entrance of Ice 
Fjord, the Norwegian [ : 
Government conducts 
a wireless plant; and 
near by there is a 
Swedish whaling-sta- 
tion. There are no 
native inhabitants of 
Spitzbergen, and _ its 
population, number- 
ing about three 
hundred and fifty in 
the summer season, 
and two hundred in 
the winter, is made 
up of those engaged 
at the several places 
I have enumerated. 
The islands of Spitz- 
bergen are coveted by 
the threeScandinavian 
countries of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. Russia is also desirous 
of adding them to her vast domain. Each 
year a council, made up of representatives 
from each of these nations, meets in Stock- 
holm, Christiania, or Copenhagen and discusses 
ways and means to settle the question of 
their disposal. Nothing definite has ever been 
accomplished, and without the approval of 
Great Britain and America, whose properties 
make them b'g factors, the problem bids fair 
to remain undecided for some time. As a 
result of this anomalous situation Spitzbergen 
does not possess a local government of any 
kind. It is a land where might is right. 
There are no laws, no pol‘ce, and no means to 
enforce arder. Manager Turner was the ruler 
and executive in our part of the island, and 
any regulations that existed had been instituted 
by him. 
For eight months of the year the islands are 
entirely frozen in; their steep mountains are 


covered with snow, their valleys filled with 
Vol, xxxviii.—6, 
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immense glaciers, and their interior one endless 
waste of ice. During the summer months the 
fjords and bays of the southern part are freed 
of ice, the mountains shed their white mantles, 
and the hillsides bloom with millions of little 
wild flowers of many varieties, which, with the 
abundant fresh green grass, present a most 
beautiful picture. I once read a booklet descrip- 
tive of Spitzbergen, in which the trees were 
stated to be only two inches high. This is 
literally true. None of the vegetation attains 
a greater height than two inches, but it is 
doubtf6l whether these miniature plants should 
be dignified to the extent of being called trees. 

Advent Bay, on 
whose shores the 
camp of the company 
is situated, is a small 
body of water on the 
north-eastern side of 
Ice Fjord, of which 
it is a part. The 
company has a wharf 
with coal - bunkers, 
which isnot accessible 
for steamers until 
the ice breaks and 


The camp consists of 
a store, a mess pavi- 
lion, a power plant, 
four warehouses, the 
manager’s cottage, 
and about a dozen 
bunk-houses for the 
men. This little settlement is called Longyear 
City, being named after the president of the 
company, and its inhabitants proudly boast that 
it is the most northerly town in the world, thus 
snatching this distinction from Hammerfest, on 


flows out—about the - 
first of July each year. 


the northern coast of Norway. Hammerfest is — 


a town of five thousand people, and is described — 


in tourist literature as being the nearest muni- 
cipality to the North Pole. Longyear City is 
seven hundred and twenty-five miles from the 
Pole, and therefore has Hammerfest beaten for 
the distinction by nearly a thousand miles. 
Twenty small frame buildings comprised the 
total number of dwellings that the little snow- 
clad village could muster, and these were all 
the property of the Arctic Coal Company. On 
the sides of the small houses were nailed the 
hides of polar bears, killed by the miners during 
the winter, and the walls ins:de were decorated 
with the skins of the white fox, an animal whose 
fur is as white as snow and as soft as a baby’s 
cheek. The mine was about fifteen hundred 
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feet above the camp on the sde of a hill, and 
was connected from below by a zgzag tra.l, 
the coal be.ng conveyed to the stock p.le on 
‘the shore of the bay by means of an aerial 
tramway about a me in length. Supplies were 
transported from the store to the mine by an 
incline. The mine was simply a horizontal hole 
_in the ground, about two thousand seven hundred 
feet long. The roofs of the drifts were frozen, 
and numerous icicles hung down in such a 
-manner that the huge cavern looked like a 
“grotto in fairyland. 
On the arrival of the summer 
Some of My crew the winter superintendent 
Troubles. turned the direction of the camp 
over to Manager Turner. The one 
-hundred men who had spent the eight months of 
‘the winter at the mine immediately started across 
the ice to the Munroe, which, the following day, 
-was to take them back to Norway. There was 
‘no end of work to be done. I organized the 
‘ office, instructed the book-keeper to open a set 
of accounts, and started in on the task of feeding 
the two hundred and fifty men. My biggest 
“job was taking an inventory of all supplies in 
the camp. The stock in the store had to be 
‘sted first, and this task was begun and com- 
‘ * pleted on the night of my arrival ; in the morning 
“we were open for business. This ‘little mercanule 
establ shment was a grocery store, hardware 
/s‘ore, butcher’s shop, dry-goods store, boot 
shop, and haberdashery emporium all in one. 
Everything was dis- 
played onits shelves 
from a needle to a 
mner’s drill. Hair- 
pins and cheese, 
socks and salmon, 
nails and raisins, 
‘boots and bacon, 
leather vests and 
condensed milk, 
shovels and cold- 
‘storage eggs—they 
‘were all piled 
together like an 
‘assortment in an 
American ‘ junk” 
hop. The morning 
| its doors opened 
nearly the whole 
camp of two hun- 
dred and fifty men 
made a run on the 
place, crowding 
b.fore the counter 
and scrambl ng to 
be waited on by 


the two Norwegian clerks. Each man wanted 
to outfit h'mself so that he could go to work 
the next day. Much confusion resulted owing 
to the many duplications of names, and many 
accounts were charged to the wrong man. There 
were a score of Ole Olesens, a dozen Johan 
Jensens, a half-dozen Johan Johnsens, and 
several each of Johnsons, Johannesens, and 
what not. We finally had to rename each 
man whose customary des gnation caused con- 
fusion with those of his fellow-workers. 

The inventory of the supplies in the four 
warehouses was the big task. Before we could 
even get possession of the articles to tabulate 
and price them we were compelled to dig them 
out of the ice with picks and shovels. I had a 
crew working for nearly a week excavating 
dynamos, engines, barrels of 0:1, mine implements, 
and so on, before it was possible to know what 
we had in stock. The new supplies, as they 
arrived from Tromso, had to be inventoried and 
stored away. With the fresh fish and meat 
which the company’s boats brought from 
Norway, the fifty miné cars from America, the 
hundreds of steel rails for new tracks about 
the camp, the thousands of feet of lumber for 
construction of buildings, the fixtures for the 
wireless plant the company was to install, the 
hundreds of packages of cheese, sacks of flour, 
beans, potatoes, canned goods, and other 


provisions, my assistants and I were kept busy 
morning until eleven 


from six o'clock in the 


The steamer tied up io ber frozen whart. 
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each evening. We 
were installing a 
new warehouse 
card system, and 
each article in 
the camp had to 
be entered and 
priced. We took 
no time off at 
noon except to 
eat ; we worked 
on Sundays, and 
we only “laid 
off” for a half- 
hour on the 
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Fourth of July 
to play baseball. 
The miners were paid six kroner a day, and 
from this amount a krone and a half was deducted 
for their board. One krone is equal to twenty- 
seven cents of American money. These wages 
were nearly double what they were accustomed 
to receiving in Norway for the same sort of 
work. However, this comparatively generous 
pay did not satisfy them, and at the end of the 
first week they all went on strike. This was 
serious. The company was under contract to 
deliver coal to several concerns in Norway, and 
it was paying one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a day rental for each of its seven ships, 
and could: not afford to permit any of them to 
be idle. Advent Bay was now clear of ice, and 
there were three chartered steamers at anchor 
taking on coal for transport to Norwegian ports. 
The miners demanded six kroner a day and 
free board. After a day’s conference with two 
Tepresentatives from the men, the management 
agreed to the “raise”? on the condition that 
they would be satisfied for the rest of the summer 
season. The men accepted these terms and 
returned to work. 
: Presently the Munroe arrived on 
The Strike. her second trip from Tromso, 
bringing the remainder of the 
summer. crew. This lot of men consisted 
of about seventy-five Norwegians, and several 
Russians, Laplanders, and Finns. Among the 
Finns were three labour agitators. These men 
immediately set to work to stir up trouble, and 
in a short time were successful in again causing 
d’ssatisfaction among the miners. The result 
was a second strike, in which the men demanded 
a rise of two kroner a day. This would bring 
ther wages up to eight kroner and board. 
Such.an advance was out of the question. The 
management absolutely refused the demands 
and discharged every striker in the camp. A 
complete cessation of work followed. 


Eight hundred miles from the North Pole. 


The next three days were exciting ones. 
The manager instructed me to have the accounts 
prepared for all the men and issue pay-checks 
which they were to present to the Tromso office 
for their money. It was his plan to ship the 
whole crowd back to Norway. There was not 
a ship in the harbour, and it would be several 
days before one returned from Norway. In the 
meantime the work on the accounts went on. 
The book-keeper and I, assisted by two 
Americans, worked forty-eight hours without a 
wink of sleep. 

Manager Turner expected violence, and each 
one of the eight Americans was provided with 
a pistol. There being no policemen on the 
island, each man had to become an officer. 
Watches were arranged, and two men remained 
up all night to see that no trouble started. 
One man was assigned to guard a batch of 
supplies about five miles down the coast, where 
they had been unloaded from the Munroe, and 
another was delegated to keep an eye on the 
several dynamite houses. The two hundred 
and fifty Norwegians, Swedes, Russians, Lap- 
landers, and Finns gathered in groups about the 
camp or paraded up and down the main road 
carrying red flags, shouting and jeering. The 
little camp was in a state of high tension, and 
we eight Americans didn’t know when the 
minute might arrive that would force us to 
battle for our lives. 

Every year the company took precautions 
against such an uprising, and it was a regulation 
that no firearms were allowed on the island. 
The men were searched as they boarded the 
steamer at Tromso. In spite of this inspection, 
however, a number of pistols were always 
smuggled in by the miners. It was not the 
fear of the guns that caused us so much appre- 
hension, but the thought that the strikers 
might storm the dynamite sheds. With each 
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man armed with a twenty-five pound box of 

nitro-glycerine, they could attack the staff 

house and blow us all into eternity in one minute. 

Then they could swear a collective oath of 

secrecy and the world would never know a 
' thing about it. 

Occasionally the strikers would gather round 
the manager's cottage, and each time it seemed 
that the crisis was about to occur, but it didn’t 
eventuate. 

Three days of such tension seemed like three 
years to us. All day the demonstrations on 
the part of the men kept our little band ready 
for any emergency. ‘The wives of two of the 
Americans were in camp on a short visit from 
Tromso, and they kept to the staff house, 
where they no doubt served as an element 
restraining the strikers from violence. 

One night, towards twelve o'clock, I stood at 
the door of the office, and by the misty light 
of the m:dnight sun I could see several pairs of 
the mners skulking up the valley towards the 
giant glacier; others were sneaking quietly 
along in the vicinity of the mine, and still others 
were walking slowly along the docks. The 
strikers were organized, and had their night 
watches just as we did. 

On the third morning of the strike the accounts 
were completed, and each man came into the 
office for his pay-check. In this way we had 
an opportunity to talk to them apart from their 
fellow-workmen. Fully two-thirds of them 
stated that they were not in sympathy with 
the strike, but were afraid to rebel for fear of 
being injured or killed by the leaders. The 
strikers kept two men at the office door checking 
cach man as he went in and out. Several of 
the miners had not worked long enough for 
their wages to offset their purchases at the 
store and therefore owed the company money. 
This, of course, was lost. 

Late in the afternoon of the third day of the 
strike two of the chartered ships arrived in 
the bay from Norway, and orders were issued 
for them to get in readiness to transport the 
whole gang of miners back to Tromso that 
evening. The crews built bunks in the hatch- 
ways and supplies were put on board. By 
dusk the ships were ready for their unruly 
passengers. 

Before going aboard the strikers 


Good-bye paraded about the camp, scouring 
to the the place for deserters. They 
Strikers. were determined to make a 


clean-up of every labourer of 
any kind and ‘in this way stop work com- 
pletely. They threatened to kill one fellow 
who attempted to hide himself in the power- 
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house, and to save this man’s life the captain 
of one of the ships locked him up in a 
cabin. The strikers finally boarded the two 
boats, the whistles blew, and they wre off 
for Tromso. The camp was almost deserted. 
Under my instructions the cooks had hidden up 
the valley in the vicinity of the glacier, and 
thus the culinary department was kept intact 
—which was something. 

With the strikers shipped out, a feeling of 
relief descended upon us. The manager had a 
tremendous burden taken from his shoulders, 
and each man displayed a tired but smiling 
face instead of the worried expression of the 
past three days. All the office hands tured 
to and became miners, rushing the work of 
loading the incoming ships. 

If the management had complied with the 
demands of the strikers the report would have 
circulated through Norway that the Arctic Coal 
Company was an “ easy mark,” and the m‘ne 
would have become the rendezvous for all the 
labour agitators and riff-raff miners of the 
country. ‘The day after the departure of the 


. strikers Turner sent a wireless message to the 


Tromso office advising the official in charge 
concerning the strike and informing him that 
the whole crew was on its way to Norway te 
be paid off. Turner anticipated that the 
advent of this gang might cause a disturbance in 
Tromso and that they might raid the company’s 
office. He therefore made arrangements ‘with 
the Government to close the samlag or Federal 
liquor house and to have the militia in readiness 
for trouble. He also cabled a list of the names 
of the men who owed the company money for 
store purchases, with instructions to attach 
their personal possessions and place them under 
arrest. 

The Norwegian in charge of the Tromso 
office had a difficult situation to handle. How- 
ever, he carried out Turner’s instructions to the 
letter. The two ships with the strikers arrived 
in Tromso ; twenty of the men were immediately 
arrested ; the mlitia was on hand to maintain 
order, and the samlag was duly closed. 

Two Norwegian clerks were dispatched to 
Norway to go into the country villages and 
engage another crew of miners. In two weeks 
a new set of men began to arrive at the mine, 
and at the end of a month a complete force 
was on hand and work was proceeding as though 
nothing had happened. 

I had now been with the Arctic Coal Company 
four months and had four hundred dollars saved. 
I hoped to meet my father in Toronto, Canada, 
in a few weeks’ time and go with him to Cali- 
fornia. One morning about four o'clock I 
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boarded one of the company’s coal freighters 
and started for Norway. 

The company’s coal steamer brought me 
safely to Tromso. What a wonderful trans- 
formation had taken place during my two 
months’ absence! Tromso had discarded her 
dreary winter garments and was now arrayed 
in a mantle of summer gladness. Her gentle 
slopes were covered with green grass and myriads 
of little wild flowers literally danced as they 
thrust their tiny faces towards the deep blue 
sky. The trees were in leaf, the air was crisp 
and clear, and birds were singing. The atmo- 
sphere rang with the joy of summer-time and 
the snowbound village of the winter was a 
glorious symphony of beauty and happiness. 
I felt I should like to remain there for the rest 
of my life. 

But I was homeward bound, and my whole 
object now was to reach Toronto, where I was 
to meet my father, by the qu ckest and cheapest 
Toute. 

It was my plan to go by train through Sweden 
to Stockholm. My steamer for Narvik, the 
beginning of the ra‘lroad, did not leave for a 
day, during which I remained in Tromso. That 
evening I spent with several of my Norwegian 
friends at the Grand Hotel, eating, drinking, 
and making merry. 

A dreary journey in a third-class compart- 
ment of a Swedish train brought me from 
Narvik to Stockholm. I saw this beautiful city 
as a real tourist. I was a comparatively rich 
man with the money I had earned in Tromso 
and Spitzbergen, and I lavished it rather 
extravagantly in an effort to see the interesting 
points of Stockholm in a short time. 

I sailed from Gothenburg for Hull as an 
honest passenger of the steerage. My fellow- 
travellers were Swed'sh, Danish, and Norwegian 
imm‘grants bound for America. Being the only 
member of the steerage without a through 
ticket to New York, I was called before the 
captain of the ship on the second day out, for 
a cross-examination. He asked me _ several 
searching personal questions. I told him I was 
not used to such humiliation, and the kindly- 
looking skipper said that he would leave my 
case to the English authorities, who closely 
questioned me, but finally passed me. 

Soon after the ship docked at Hull I was on 
my way towards London at sixty miles an hour. 
The first boat from Liverpool to Quebec did 
not leave for a couple of days, and I decided to 
spend this time in the metropolis. 

Nearly three years of travel had reduced my 
wardrobe to a shabby lot of garments, and 
I was afraid of being arrested for vagrancy. I 


wandered into a men’s outfitting shop in 
Holborn and purchased a complete new outfit, 
including a tweed suit and two English caps. 

I cabled my father in California that I would 
meet him in Toronto on August 17th, and left 
from Paddington Station en route for Liverpool. 
I bought a through ticket from London to 
Liverpool by rail, thence to Quebec by steamer, 
and finally to Toronto on a Colonial train—all 
for six pounds. 

At Liverpool I boarded the 

Homeward Tunisian, of the Allan line, and 

Bound. ina few minutes was lost in the 

hold of the ship among the two 

thousand English and Irish em‘grants. My 
three cabin mates were East-end Cockneys. 

The Tunistan’s schedule from Liverpool to 
Quebec was nine days, but, owing to the dense 
fogs, we were compelled to anchor for three 
days off the Newfoundland coast to avoid any 
chance of colliding with an iceberg. When the 
fog lifted there were quite a number of these 
huge monsters in our immediate vicinity. On 
one side of the ship I counted sixty-five bergs, 
and there were quite as many on the other side. 

On the twelfth day we pulled into Quebec, 
and the two thousand steerage passengers were 
quartered in the immigration sheds awaiting 
inspection by the Canadian officials. I encoun- 
tered difficulty in proving that I was not a 
Norwegian cut-throat or a Swedish crook, but 
finally obtained my _ inspection-card, which 
permitted me to go on my way. 

I took a Colonist train to Toronto, where I 
met my father, who had come from California 
to meet me. He had wished me God-speed 
three years before in San Francisco, and’ he 
was now to cross the continent with me and 
help me complete the ¢ircuit. Our meeting 
was a joyful one. He didn’t even express 
horror at my travel-worn appearance. I was 
dressed in an old suit, I had a two-weeks’ growth 
of beard on my face, and I needed a hair-cut 
and a bath. While my father waited in the 
station I sought the first barber’s shop I could 
find, and after an hour of cleansing was ready 
to travel with civilized people. 

Toronto was my native city, and I had not 
visited it since I was an infant. My father 
and I, therefore, spent several weeks looking 
up friends and relatives before starting west. 
En route to St. Louis, I took leave of my 
dad, and went to visit my travel-mate 
Richardson at his home in Fairmont, Minnesota. 
He had returned to America four months before, 
and we had not seen one another for nearly 
nine months—since we separated in Constanti- 
nople, in fact, 
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During my two days’ visit we each outlined 
where we had been since parting and related to 
one another our different experiences. Richardson 
Temained in Constantinople for two months, 
looking after his job of electric-wiring for 
Roberts College. In that time he made many 
trips about Constantinople and its environs 
and became very familiar with the Turkish 
capital. He also made a journey into the 
country districts and got a glimpse of village 
life in Turkey. 

His course through Europe was somewhat 
similar to mine and included Greece, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, France, England, and 


a position with the New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

Leaving Richardson, I joined my father in 
St. Louis, and we then continued our journey 
to California. My return to San Francisco was 
the occasion of a long article in the Examiner, 
headed :— 

“ UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA STUDENT GIRDLES 
GLOBE ON $3.85. 
Alfred C. B. Fletcher travels three years as 
Teacher, Sailor, and Adventurer.” 

I spent three days in the vicinity of San 
Francisco, and then went on to my home in 
Southern California. When in Toronto I had 
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Scotland. He did not visit Austria-Hungary, 
but spent several weeks in Germany, stopping 
at Munich, Niirnberg, Dresden, Leipzig, and 
Berlin. From London he took a trip to Edin- 
burgh, returning to Liverpool, whence he 
crossed the Atlantic steerage to Boston. He 
arrived in America without acent. Fortunately, 
there was a letter for him at Thomas Cook and 
Son’s office from his mother, in which was 
enclosed a money-order for twenty-four dollars 
with which to buy clothes. He cashed the 
order and with the money bought a cheap 
ticket to Fairmont. Once more ‘ broke,” he 
arrived home after being away two years and 
eight months. At the time of my visit he had 


bought a return ticket to Los Angeles, for I 
had planned to go to New York City to enter 
a theological seminary. I may state here, 
parenthetically, that after six months of study 
for the ministry I came to the conclusion I 
was “ in the wrong pew,” so to speak, and gave 
it up. The change from a tramp to an embryo 
parson was too sudden, I suppose. The price 
of the round-trip ticket from Toronto and my 
expenses to California took the last of my Nor- 
wegian earnings, and, like my comrade, I arrived 
home “ broke.” I had been away three years, 
had circled the globe, and had travelled over sixty 
thousand miles, accumulating a stock of exper 
ences and memories that I shall never forget. 


THE END, 


Mike: the Story of a Dog. | 


By FRANCIS J. DICKIE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WINIFRED AUSTEN AND MARGARET DOVASTON. 


The Author is an authority upon the great Canadian North, and here tells a very remarkable 

story concerning a Mounted Police sled-dog. Moved by some leaven of finer blood in his 

wolfish strain, he left the rest of the team and rescued a man who had fallen unconscious in 
a blizzard. Mr. Dickie vouches for the facts, which will keenly interest all lovers of dogs. 


EAD dogs, like great mus‘c’ans, are 

born, not made. To the Eskimos 
f and Indians living in the vast 
Hw Iderness stretches of the Canad an 
= northland, lead dogs are more 
precious than gold, more treasured than wives, 
more hoped-for than sons; for even though 
the wheel dog be lazy, or some of the rest 
lacking in strength and brains, all such handi- 
caps wil be overcome when the team strain in 
the traces behind a trained, experienced, think- 
ing leader. 

Should you chance to travel among the 
Eskimos and Indians of the Hudson Bay d'strict 
you mght purchase ord'nary train dogs for from 
two anda half to ten dollars in trade, not money, 
which means so many pounds of flour, tobacco, 
bacon, or perhaps rounds of ammunition. But 
to buy a leader—that is a task! The native, 
especially the Esk'mo, may be poor, may be 
even hungry, but he wll seldom part with this 
member of his team. If he does it is only 
for some very precious possess‘on of the 
whites, such as a rifle—and it must be a good 
one. 

There is good reason for this. Such a wse 
animal, bes.des being the result of careful 
selection, is the product of months of painstaking 
training, begun while it still moved with infantine 
canine roll. It has probably been selected out 
of as many as a dozen litters, for of only the 
finest stuff are lead dogs made. His is the 
keenest mind, the one most susceptible to impres- 
sions, the one which learns and stores away 
the vast knowledge of the lore of the trail. 
Also, he is most powerful of build, the fastest 
of movement, quicker with deadly slashing bite 
than the rest of the team, enabling him to keep 
in subjection those whom he leads. This also 
is an essential of successful leadership, for he 
lives under harsh conditions, where might makes 
tight, and only the fit survive. 

Thus a lead dog in the Canadian northland is 


above all things most valiant, and most valued 
by the men dwelling therein. 

This fact the members of the first Mounted 
Police force that went to Hudson Bay learned 
when they came to the country on the explora- 
tion ship Neptune in the year 1903. The little 
band of men needed dogs; but they had 
d fficulty in getting even ordinary ones. 

The police, however, though new to this 
particular part of the northland, were deter- 
mined men; all of them had seen service in 
other parts of the wilderness, and they set 
grimly to work establishing themselves, and 
eventually, by cajolery and bribery, they 
succeeded in procuring dog-teams which at 
many a future date put to shame the teams of 
the fur-men. 

Of the two detachments of the Mounted 
Police—mounted in name only—that settled in 
the Hudson Bay district in 1903, the half-dozen 
men of the Fort Churchill one were most fortu- 
nate in having as a starter a lead dog named 
“ Mike.” 

Mike was a Labrador “husky,” strong of 
frame, fierce of appearance. Yet, though all 
the physical characteristics of his wolfish 
ancestors showed in his make-up, Mike was 
strangely different from the usual suspicious, 
snapping train-dog. Somewhere, perhaps far 
back, yet making itself felt through many ages 
of his family tree, a strain of finer blood had been 
infused by some “ outside” dog from kinder 
lands. It showed in Mike in his liking for 
human companionship and in his permitting 
himself to be approached and petted by the 
men of the post—all such actions being dia- 
metrically opposed to true “ husky ” nature. 

In spite of all these things Mike was still a 
“husky” when among his kind. He speed'lv 
outfought and brought into subjection the six 
other dogs of the team which the police had 
succeeded in gathering. 

And Mike was a born leader, both phys‘cally 
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six thousand 


and mentally. From that day in early puppy- 
hood when his Eskimo owner had placed a 
miniature harness upon him and tied one end 
of the single trace to a firmly-driven stake, it 
had been instinct in Mike to serve. Like all 
well-trained sleigh-dogs, moreover, he had it 
drilled into him not to bite through that thin 
trace. This training is a fine art with the 
aborigines of the Hudson Bay and Labrador 
countries. And Mike’s schooling was no different 
from that of any well-brought-up ‘‘ husky.”’ 

When Mike was a few weeks old he was fitted 
with a miniature harness, much like the braces 
worn by a round-shouldered man. The end of 
the harness came to about the middle of his 
back, where a single trace—the Eskimos use 
only one—extended from it. Thus rigged out, 
and with one end of the trace tied to a tightly- 
driven peg, Mike was left to his own devices. 
With short legs supporting his shambling body, 
fat and furry, the pup’s ambition to see the world 
took form in the beginning of a journey that was 
sadly cut short when he reached the end of his 
tether. When the sharp jerk of the trace 
brought him up, instinct bade him pull. Pudgy 
legs dug in’; every nerve and sinew of the roly- 
poly body leaped to the fray. With all his 
might he strove. A long time the contest went 
on. From every angle did he pull, but all to 
no avail. Mike, however, was of the wolf-dog 
breed ; in his young brain there lurked some of 
the age-old wisdom of the wild. His strength 
exhausted, cunning came to his aid. A still, 
small voice within whispered anarchist counsel : 
“Why, you Little fool, what are you straining 
so hard fo: ? That which holds you is strong 
only when you pull against it. Where are your 
sharp little teeth ?” 

So cunning spoke. Mike sat back. Out of 
his funny little eyes he surveyed the thong 
appraisingly. Then his mouth opened; the 


baby fangs closed upon the trace. But what was 
this ? Witha yelp the puppy let go, for descend- 
ing upon him was an angry man with a keen 
whip-lash that sang and bit into his furry hide. 

The wise Eskimo trainer had been watching. 
As long as the pup confined itself to tugging he 
made no move ; but with that first attempt to 
sever the trace he was upon his canine pupil, 
meting out harshest punishment. 

In the days and weeks that followed, when 
Mike spent hours pegged-out upon the Arctic 
tundra, many things were impressed upon his 
slowly-developing mentality. He came to know 
that it was good to tug upon the trace—good, 
at least, in that it brought no pain of whip-lash ; 
while always, with the biting of his trace, came 
a beating. So slowly, but irrevocably, did his 
mind associate pain with the latter action, tll 
he no longer attempted it ; and all through the 
years to come that memory remained. By the 
time he had grown old enough to be harnessed 
toa real sled, the training of puppyhood caused 
him instinctively to strain at the tightening 
trace, thus making for an eternal bending of his 
strength to the law of the trace. 

But one thing that Mike, out of a superior 
wisdom, did learn “ off his own bat” was to 
throw himself out of his harness. 

Using one trace on each dog, the Eskimo 
fastens the other end to a main toggle on the 
sleis From this the team when in motion 
spread out fan-wise, each one exerting his strength 
individually upon his own trace. Of these the 
leader’s is, of course, the longest, allowing him 
to run ahead. This system is opposed to that 
in use in the Mackenzie River and other sub- 
Arctic districts of Northern Canada, where the 
double trace system is in vogue, the dogs moving 
in single file. Both ways have their recommenda- 
tions, but in the single trace system of the 
Eskimo there is less tangling of harness when 
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the dogs get to fighting among themselves or 
with other teams, and the putting to rights 
afterwards is comparatively easy. 

Mike learned to get out of his harness in a 
peculiar way. Running at full speed, he would 
suddenly diverge to one side, turning himself 
clear around as he did so. The rest of the team, 
sweeping on, naturally carried the end of his 
trace forward. When it tightened, the whole 
harness was carried over his back and all the 
pressure of the moving team was exerted to 
draw it forward against the collar, which enabled 
Mike, by some peculiar twist of his neck, to slip 
free. 

He had leamed this trick long before he came 
to Fort Churchill to serve the Mounted Police ; 
and though the men tightened his collar almost 
to choking, M-ke always managed to accomplish 
his freedom when he so desired. 

He did it only on rare occasions, when seized 
by some strange whim, and not often enough to 
count against his value as a leader. So the men 
came to allow him these little spaces of freedom, 
for though his pulling value was for the time 
being lost, he still kept ahead of the team, 
turning to right or left at the driver's command, 
thus successfully performing his duties as a 
leader. 

Inspector J. , officer commanding the Fort 
Churchill Mounted Police post, sat in his office 
looking out over the frozen expanse of desolation 
that stretched away from the shore of the bay 
to the tree-line beyond. It was a fair day, and 
windless, and the inspector, noting this, decided 
on a couple of days’ hunting. Follow.ng the 
thought, he arose and went in search of Dr. 
T—, the police surgeon. 

In an hour the sled was loaded. As the 
doctor and the inspector were about to depart, 
Sergeant Nicklin, the second in command, 
accompanied by the rest of the men, came in 
with the second dog-team, drawing a load of 
wood. Seeing the party about to depart 
Nicklin came forward inqur:ngly. A_ short 
time previously he had gone hunting with the 
doctor as a companion, on which occas’on he 
had perceived that he was one of those unfor- 
tunate persons utterly lacking in the sense of 
orientation. J——, he knew, was also lacking 
in this respect. With this in mind, Nicklin, 
much experienced in woodcraft and travelling 
in Arctic lands, ventured: ‘ Better take a 
native with you,” knowing that with an Eskimo 
companion the men stood no chance of getting 
lost. 

There were half-a-dozen Eskimos working at 
the post, any of whom were available; but 
J—— inexperienced though he was in wilder- 
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ness ways, was unwilling to confess his lack of 
knowledge. Apparently considering the ser- 
geant’s advice in the Ight of presumption, 
coming as it did from an inferior officer, he dd 
not answer him. Instead, he called “ Dueet 
sizz!”’ to the dogs—the Eskimo word of com- 
mand—and started off. 

It was the intention of the hunters to make 
camp where the caribou were wont to pass, a 
point some twenty miles from the post. The 
going being heavy, both men travelled ahead 
of the dogs, breaking trail with their snowshoes. 
Thus, moving in front, they covered some ten 
mles before, happening to look back, they 
noticed that ther tent and provisions—badly 
loaded by the inexperienced doctor—had sl'pped 
off. It was already two in the afternoon, in a 
region where darkness fell at four. Not know ng 
how far back the lost articles m’ght be, they 
decided to unload what they had. This done, 
the inspector proceeded to make camp, while 
the doctor, turning the dogs, started on the 
back trail to recover the outfit. 

Presently the darkness began to fall, with an 
earliness unusual even at this northerly po/nt. 
Now and then, as they ran, the dogs whined 
apprehensively, know-ng, with the strange 
prescience of wilderness th'ngs, of the com ng 
storm. Thinking they were homeward bound, 
Mike, wise old leader that he was, quickened 
his lope to a gallop, and the seven dogs settled 
down to the rhythmically swinging, mile- 
devouring str'de of the running wolf-pack. 

Quickly, for the team’s pace was fast, the 
lost dunnage came into view along the trail. 
As the slegh reached it, the doctor called 
““4A-aaaa!” and, obedient to command, the 
team halted. Swinging the load aboard, the 
man started to turn the team. As he did so 
a faint little wind came s‘ghing through the 
trees, stirring the snow and setting into motion 
the silent pines. Hearing it, and with the fear 
of the blizzard in his heart, Mike balked, whining 
nervously, and kept on in the direction of 
home. But T. swung the lash, and the 
seven dogs cringed under its biting sting. 
Always had they bent to the will of man to the 
tune of this snapping scourge that sent burning 
pain even through their thick hides. So now, 
reluctantly, they turned away from the haven 
of the post, and with dragg’ng steps begin 
back-tracking into the teeth of the com ng 
storm. 

Again the advance guard of the blizzard 
came swooping down the aisles of the dying 
day—a long, moaning note that hurled little 
flurries of snow from overburdened branctes 
and set the stunted pines to wluspering. ‘Lhe 
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bowl of the sky crept close to earth, seeming 
almost to hug the swaying tops of the ever- 
greens creaking warningly in the agitated air, 
as yet but a breeze. Then the mother of all 
w-nds, nurtured and strong from the frozen 
desolation that lies for ever about the apex 
of the Pole, sent forth battalion on battalion 
of icy blasts. Sweeping for endless miles across 
the frozen tundra, the wind leapt upon the tree- 
line and the moving man and dogs. The snow, 
a moment ago serenely still, became all in an 
instant a flying, chaotic mass. With startling 
suddenness the wind increased from a ten-mile 
breeze to a twenty-mile blow, then a thirty, 
then a forty, and faster and faster till it drove 
along a full mile-a-minute gale. Under the 


pressure of the w.nd the snow leapt from bank 
and bush and barren stretch. An ever-thickening 
mass, rotating and resistless, it moved on, 
obliterating all the world. The dogs cowered 
and would have lain down and curled up in the 


snow till the storm had spent itself, but with 
curse and lash T—— drove them on. 

Then the wind ceased blowing against them. 
It began coming from every direction. Wind 
met wind and shrieked and roared and threw 
the snow now in the man’s face, now at his 
back. 

With the wind no longer coming from one 
direction, which had assured him of the correct- 
ness of his movement, the doctor became be- 
wildered. Riding on the sleigh quickly slowed 
his blood circulation and cooled his body. 
The intense cold numbed him. He stepped off 
to walk, and in a second the dogs and vehicle 
were swallowed up in that opaque, whirling 
gloom. 

In that moment the dogs knew they were 
free. With the realization there sprang simul- 
taneously into the brain of each the desire for 
the shelter of the fort. They knew how close 
it was, for the doctor had come within a scant 
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“ Riding on the sleigh quickly slowed his blood circulation and cooled his body. The intense cold numbed him.’ 
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two miles before finding the dunnage. Know- 
ledge of the fort’s neamess overcame the 
animals’ first desire to lie down here in the 
forest. Swayed by the homing instinct Mike 
tumed about and headed for the fort, moving 
Tapidly even through the storm. 

A mile the team ran. They were almost 
home when suddenly into the heart of the leader 
came a strange, guilty pang. 

Deep within him stirred that ancient strain of 
foreign blood. Inhis brain-cells lurked memories, 
traditions, instincts of civilized forbears, utterly 
at variance with every impulse of “ husky” 
nature. Now, from away down the corridors 
of the past, from time infinitely remote, they 
called to this running dog, demanding allegiance 
to that helpless man back in the snow, the 
standing symbol of a race whom that ancestor 
and all his kind had served unswervingly since 
the dawn of time. 

The desire to return, to stand by the man- 
being, thrilled Mike, Labrador “ husky,” creature 
of snarl and fang. Yet he ran on; for his was 
still the brain and the sinew, the ways and the 
thoughts of the wolf. But still this strange 
thing kept calling within him. Above the roar 
of the Arctic cataclysm, despite the sting of 
snow-flakes, turned by the wind to leaden pellets, 
came this call of an age-old duty. 

The distance to the post was but a matter of 
a hundred yards when suddenly Mike faltered 
in his step. The dog running behind was upon 
him. With a snarl it brushed by. As it went 
Mike leaped to one side, about-faced as he had 
done so many times in the past, and in another 
moment, free of collar, was bounding back in 
the direction whence he had come. 

Meanwhile, after stumbling a few hundred 
yards, the doctor, blinded by the pitiless beat 
of the snow, had dropped to his knees. A long 
time he remained thus, while the cold crept up 
and up in his veins, through which the blood 
pulsed ever slower and slower. 

A listlessness crept over him ; his every limb 
and muscle seemed oppressed with a vast heavi- 
ness. A dull languor followed. His whole 
being cried for rest, and at last he slipped 
forward, cuddling down amid the drifting snow. 

Then suddenly out of the mist closing around 
him leaped a furry body. Running with head 
low, held close to the ground, which his nose 
told him had been a trail so shortly before, 
Mike came full upon the fallen man. He thrust 
his cold nose inquiringly into the human face 
half turned toward him. T—— stirred feebly, 
and the movement incited Mike to fresh 
endeavour. With rough tongue he licked the 
immobile features. Like a drowsy child annoyed 


by a fly, the doctor raised one hand to beat off 
this dimly-realized torment that strove to bring 
him out of his dreams. Mike drew away. The 
man’s hand dropped limply back. Again and 
again did the dog repeat the action, while each 
time the human hand rose and fell. But gradu- 
ally this action of the man started his sluggish 
blood moving a little. Presently T—— sat up, 
the light of returning reason in his eyes. Only 
for a minute it showed; then he made to lie 
down again. Snarling, the dog leaped forward, 
and the great wolf jaws closed upon one cloth- 
protected wrist. But those long fangs, terrible 
for their crushing, tearing force, did not sink in ; 
only took tight hold and tugged and tugged. 
With legs wide apart, braced and tense, Mike 
pulled, and the force of his attempts could not 
prevent his teeth from sinking in a little. The 
man cried faintly, a querulous protest, causing 
the dog to desist. Again, however, Mike took 
hold, this time sinking his teeth into the edge of 
the man’s koolitang. With teeth tight clenched 
upon the tough caribou skin, the dog dragged the 
body inch by inch through the snow. The coat, 
pulled as it was with the grain of the hair 
parallel with the snow, formed a rude natural 
Tunner, and the dog began to move faster. But 
it was an awkward load, and Mike, though he 
had drawn his six hundred pounds many a 
time, found this present weight an entirely 
different and very tiring proceeding. Presently 
he stopped, wearied by the strain. 

Then, once again, the man moved. The 
rough motion over uneven ground had started 
his blood pulsing faster. Life fought for 
rehabilitation in his chilled body. With an 
effort he raised himself upon all fours. He 
would have stopped there, but Mike, gladdened 
by the movement, caught once more at the loose 
folds of the coat and pulled. : 

Slowly one of the doctor’s hands moved 
forward, then the other. In unison one knee 
swung into this primal gait. The other followed 
in turn. Presently the man’s crawl became too 
fast for the dog, tugging and moving backward 
at the same time as he was. Letting go, Mike 
turned, took new hold, and swung into stride 
alongside the man. So they moved on, the man 
by blind instinct, from a revived will to live; 
the dog, son of a hundred generations of wolves, 
swayed by that one touch of finer blood which, 
throbbing through his brain-cells in an all- 
conquering flood, had beaten down the strain 
of all those wilderness years. 

At the end of perhaps two hundred yards 
T—— halted. ‘The dog let go and stood staring 
inquiringly. A little shakily T—— reached out 
a hand and rested it upon the furry back. ‘Thus 
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aided, he got slowly to his feet. Once more in 
a standing position, he took a step ahead. Mike 
trotted a couple of yards forward, stopped, and 
stood waiting for his human companion to 
catch up. 

Thus running and stopping, the dog led the 
way with unerring instinct toward the door of 
the post. When it was a hundred feet away 
Mike, unable to contain himself any longer, 


“With teeth tight clenc! 


dashed forward, barking loudly, bringing to the 
door the anxious-eyed members of the detach- 
ment, already alarmed by the returned dog- 
team, but helpless to render aid till the storm 
should abate—which time, as far as T——- was 
concerned, would have been too late. 

A minute more and the doctor came stumbling 
in and fell into willing arms that carried him 
within the fort. And Mike, because he too 
belonged to civilized things, followed, to curl 
up in a corner farthest from the stove and fall 
asleep. He slept for a long time, till roused by 
men going to the rescue of the inspector. Once 
more in harness, he led his team over the heavy- 
snowed trail till at last they came upon the 


hed upon the tough carivou skin, the dog dragged the body inch 


by inch through the snow.” 


inspector snugly ensconced behind a snow- 
covered windbreak. 


Often in the months that followed the doctor 
caught glimpses of Mike lying full-stretched 
before the post, his great head turned out to 
sea. There, motionless, he remained for long 
hours at a time, his eyes staring away out over 
the dreary waste of tossing, lonely sea. And 
sometimes, coming upon him unawares, the 
grateful doctor thought he saw reflected in the 
beast’s brown eyes a strange light, a weariness 
of the harshness of the frigid Arctic shore—@ 
longing, perhaps, for the dimly-comprehended 
things of kinder lands. Who knows? 
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The facts of this remarkable story were told to him in the first place by Mr. Charles 


Glenney,* who appeared in “ Tiger’s Cub,” and he has set them down in the light of his own 
knowledge of the Yukon country. No more moving tale has ever been related, and it is extremely 
probable that, before long, the narrative will be dramatized for the London stage. 


NLL along the river bank at Da 
tents were going up like magic. 
Seen from the Yukon itself, it was 
a | a picturesque sight, for despite the 

indescribable disorder, there was a 
certain pageantry about this mass of canvas 
and throng of human bodies. 

Dawson was overcrowded, and the overflow 
spread itself out over the adjacent country, mad 
in its insensate lust for the precious metal that 
lay under the matted tundra. Day and night 
the rush went on. Frem the Canadian side the 
influx came vid Edmonton ; a second procession 
wended its weary way overland from Dyea. All 
down the sixteen hundred miles of river, patched- 
up old tubs, long since out of commission. were 
Tequisitioned to carry the heterogeneous com- 
munity that was gathered from the Pacific 
Slope 

In the streets of Dawson well-bred professional 
men from the Eastern cities rubbed shoulders 
with the dregs of the American continent. Every 
saloon and dance-hall was thronged. Never 
was seen such astampede. Many arrived in the 
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* Mr. Charles Glenney writes : “It was while on tour in Canada 
with Mr. Martin Harvey, in rgrg, that I met it Vancouver hotel 
the captain of a steamboat, who gave me the facts relative to 
*Scabano’ at first hand, * Kenrick’ and ‘Kate’ were his cousins, 
and lived on a ranch in California until the first news of the 
Klondike ‘ strike’ came to the States. ‘Kenrick’ struck lucky, 
but lost his life at the hands of the man you call ‘ Scabano,’ * Kate” 
came to Dawson City some time in June the following year, and her 
subsequent adventures were practically identical to those described 
in your story. Singularly enough, [ was told that ‘ Kate” and her 
husband, some ten years later, heard that ‘Scabano’ was still living 
and was quite a reformed character. Despite the absence of real 
names, I feel sure you have reconstructed the story faithfully.” 
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Yukon country without the indespensable finan- 
cial backing w hich such an occasion necessi ted, 
and starved in the barren valleys, for Dawson 
was ill-provided for such an unexpected influx. 
and food was counted as gold: after a time no 
money could buy it. Faced with the prospects 
of famine, the authorities allowed entrance only to 
those who carried a full year’s supply of *¢ grub.” 
But still men came, evading the authorities by a 
hundred devices, drunken with the lust for gold. 
And in the end thousands went back broken in 
heart and penniless, cursing the very name of 
the country that had lured them from compara- 
tive comfort. 

Among those who came early and staked 
luckily was Kenrick. He came over the dreaded 
Chilcoot in winter, braved the terrifying dangers 
of the awful country with a thousand others, and 
staked two hundred and fifty feet of land after a 
twenty-mile race through a blizzard. Kenrick was 
barely twenty, and hailed from California. He and 
one sister worried along on a small farm, making 
both ends meet by hard, slogging work. They 
were devoted to each other as very few brothers 
and sisters are, for their mother had died in their 
youth and their father two years back. When 
the news of the Klondike “ strike” flew like 
magic through all the American States, Kenrick 
did some hours’ hard thinking, collected a few 
hundred dollars, and went North. 

On this particular night Kenrick sat in the 
Aurora saloon and planned for the future. ‘The 
claim was “ panning out” well. He had put in 
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a month of hard digging and had brought in his 
dust to Dawson to exchange at the gold com- 
missioner's. At the present rate of yield the 
claim should fetch eighty thousand dollars. He 
had worked himself ill for the last four weeks 
to realize enough gold to keep him through the 
winter, for winter mining is terrible. All the 
earth had to be thawed foot by foot with wood 
fires, and the frozen “‘ pay-dirt ” could only be 
washed with snow-water, the producing of which 
was a slow and laborious proceeding. With a 
thousand dollars in his pocket he could afford to 
wait until the spring, for his original supply of 
flour and beans would hold out till then. 

Eighty thousand dollars! It gave him a 
delicious thrill of pleasure to mouth the words 
softly to himself. With that sum he could 
remove the mortgage from the farm, and take 
Kate to Europe for a good long holiday. 

The Aurora saloon was scarcely an elegant estab- 
lishment. All the rougher elements frequented it, 
but Kenrick rather liked this, for the vastly 
varied types of humanity were always interesting 
to observe. Had he known the place better he 
would have given it a wide berth. It was a 
good way removed from the main artery of 
Dawson and unpleasantly detached from what 
little law and order remained in the town. 

To-night everyone seemed to be more than 
usually drunk. There was a roulette table 
surrounded by a gang of miners in mackinaw 
coats and parkhas, and a few card tables spread 
out haphazard. Through the whisky-laden 
atmosphere came intermittently the squeaky 
notes of a badly-tuned fiddle, played by a villain- 
ous-looking half-caste, who was sitting in the 
corner of the room, with a whisky bottle beside 
him. Outside it was bitterly cold, for the winter 
was well advanced and the river closed to all 
traffic until the beginning of May. Above the 
crazy din of drunken song and immoderate 
laughter, the Arctic wind moaned and shrieked 
through the valley, lifting the dry snow in huge 
whirling, ghostly columns. Men drifted into the 
saloon clad in thick parkhas, with the hood 
turned over their ears, and a woollen scarf tied 
round the nose and mouth. ‘Only the eyes 
remained visible, flashing curiously through the 
protecting wool and fur. 

Interesting though these curious types were to 
a mere ‘‘ chechaco”’ (tenderfoot), Kenrick could 
not suppress a feeling of revulsion at the sight of 
them, and to-night, more than ever, he became 
conscious of a feeling of loathing. 

He gulped down a;mug of vile coffee, and was 
about to depart, when the door opened with a 
tush, and out of the blackness beyond lurched 
the most fearful creature he had ever seen. Tic 


new-comer was a veritable giant. He wore no 
furs, but instead a long mackinaw coat, fur-lined 
at the collar and cuffs. On his head was perched 
a ridiculously small cloth cap. On the left side 
of his face was a terrifying scar, which reached 
from his temple down to his chin. The face 
itself was brutal beyond imagination. The lips 
were thin and bloodless, and the nose was 
squashed flat upon the cheeks. A long tuft of 
jet-black hair hung down from beneath the 
absurd headgear. 

“Good ’eavens!” gasped someone. 
Scabano !” 

The intruder bared his teeth in a horrible grin 
and reeled into the room. He looked at the 
company with a contemptuous leer, coolly took 
a revolver from his pocket, and blazed away at 
the bottles in the rack behind the counter. 

“Gee! It's Scab from Porcupine, and he’s 
sure got D.T.,” cried a white faced bar-tender. 

There was a splinter of glass and a rush of 
thick oily liquid as three huge bottles of liquor 
shivered to atoms. A few terror-stricken men 
began to creep towards the door, but the huge 
figure of the intruder barred their exit. He 
swept the big Colt revolver round the room, 
driving the fugitives back like sheep. Another 
shot smashed a hole clean through the metal 
pan of the gold-dust scales, and the shooter gave 
a wild guffaw of delight. 

Suddenly the proprietor rose from a crouching 
position behind the counter and brandished a 
big revolver. a 

“Let up, Scab,” he growled, tensely, “ or 
T’'ll sure put a bead through you.” 

“You?” cried the giant, derisively. ‘ You 
bunch of jelly, you animated moose-skin !” 

The proprietor whispered something to a bar- 
tender, and the latter crept towards the door of 
the inner room. He stopped dead, however, at 
the roar of rage that came from the new-comer, 
and turned round to see a shining rim of steel 
centred on his waistcoat. 

“Go on,” growled Scabano, with a frightful 
scowl. ‘‘ Why don’t you do as the boss says— 
run and fetch the police ? ”” 

The bar-tender shivered and looked implor- 
ingly at the proprietor. 

“See here, Scab,” said the latter. ‘“ Won’t 
you give it a rest? You ain’t got nothing 
against us, and I'll reckon there’ll be trouble to 
pay, if the police come buttin’ in.” 

Scabano tore open his mackinaw coat at the 
throat, and drew his hand curiously across his 
brow. He put away the revolver and staggered 
wildly across to the counter. He was mad with 
drink, as was obvious by the fierce light that 
glowed in his eyes, and by his lurching, uncertain 
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gait, but he kept control of his senses and his 
speech. Each winter he broke out in this way, 
roving like a wild animal through the Alaskan 
saloons with nothing else in mind but to spend 
the money he had made during the short Arctic 
summer. Cruel, cunning, and amazingly power- 
ful, it pleased him to treat men as dogs, and 
most of them were glad to lie low at the sight of 
his abnormal frame and terrifying appearance. 
Scabano drew from one of his capacious pockets 
a huge “ poke ” of gold dust, and flung it on the 
counter. 

“Name the poison, you Siwashes,” he said, 
with a contemptuous wave of his hand to the 
company. ‘ You all got to drink to Scabano o’ 
Porcupine s’evening.” 

He tottered across the room, dragged off his 
great coat and ridiculous headgear, and flung 
them on to a chair. 

“Hurry up!” he roared to the agitated 
tenders. ‘‘ Get a hustle on !” 

Whisky was handed round to each man in 
blue enamelled mugs. Kenrick looked up with 
a start as a quartern of neat spirit was dumped 
before him. Scabano was standing with his back 
to the counter, with a mug full of whisky in his 
outstretched hand. His eyes were shining madly, 
and he flashed them round the room with an air 
of absolute overlordship. It was strange how he 
cowed the rough dregs of humanity before him. 
They hated him, but feared him like the devil, 
and it was understandable in a way, for he 
towered above them like a Colossus, magnificent 
in stature and mighty in strength. 

“Scabano’s the toast, you malemutes,” 
bellowed. ‘“D’ye get me? 
Porcupine. Drink!” 

He raised the spirit to his lips, gave a quick 
look round the room at the score of raised mugs, 
and then lowered his arm with a jerk as he saw 
Kenrick’s mug untouched. 

“Say, Mr. Chechaco! Anything wrong with 
that juice ? ” he asked, with a leer. 

“No,” replied the boy, quietly. 

“T put you wise it ain’t healthy for a chechaco 
to interrupt the proceedings.” 

“Tm not interrupting them.” 

Scabano’s face twisted into a terrible expression. 

“It’s for the good of your features to get 
Tound the outside of that painkiller, right now.” 

“Thank you!” came the quiet reply. “Id 
Tather not.” 

Scabano put his mug on the counter and 
strode over to the boy. The latter was standing 
up, tying the ear-flaps of his fur cap. Scabano 
towered above him a full sixteen inches. He 
jerked his head forward menacingly and looked 
down at Kenrick’s rather flushed face. 


he 
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“You’ve got a kind of aversion to drinking 
my health, I guess ?”” he muttered, through his 
clenched teeth. 

“No,” replied the boy. 


own free will.” 

Scabano grinned fiendishly. 

“T reckon your free will won’t cut no ice, not 
at this moment. You're going to scoff ‘that 
juice now. D'you savvy?” 

At the sound of the threat Kenrick’s Scotch 
blood stirred in his veins, and his native stubborn- 
ness came into action. He buttoned up his 


coat, gave a short laugh, and stepped towards | 
In an instant Scabano’s great claw 


the door. 
came down on his shoulder with an agonizing 
grip. The boy stopped dead, coloured a violent 
red, and then wrenched himself free. 

“See here,” he said, quickly, with flashing 
eyes, “I’ve got no quarrel with you, and I 
don’t want one.” 

Scabano moved round in front of the door, and 
glared at the boy malignantly. 

“T tell you you're going to drink that stuff 
before you hike out of this room.” 

“ And I tell you I'll see you hanged first,” 
retorted Kenrick, stubbornly. 

Scabano came towards the table, his face 
convulsed with rage. He pointed towards the 
mug with a horny forefinger. 

“ Drink |!” he commanded. 

The boy drew himself up and clutched the 
edge of the table in silence. 

“ D'you get me?” roared Scahano. 
you whelp, you son of a. i 


“No real objection ; | 
but when I drink a man’s health, I do it of my | 


“Drink, | 


’ 
The last vile word seemed to transform the - 


boy into a mad thing. He gave a low hiss of 
intense anger, shivered a little, then put out his 
hand quickly and flung the mug into Scabano’s 
furious countenance. 
mouth with great force, and brought blood 
flowing through his cruel lips. He staggered 
back a few steps dazed with amazement ; then 


It struck him full on the - 


he uttered an insane laugh and moved forward. , 


All in the room held their breath, for there was 
murder in Scabano’s eye, writ large and clear. 
They knew his tactics and waited for his swift 
annihilating attack. It came. With an amaz- 
ing bound he cleared the intervening six feet of 
space, shooting through the air in spread-eagle 
fashion, his two great, ape-like arms outstrete’ hed." 
It was extraordinarily swift and unexpected, 
but it wasn't swift enough, for the boy made a 


lightning movement with his head and shoulders, 


thrust forward and very low, and the great body 
that was to have crushed him flat came down 
with a heavy thud on the floor beyond him. 


With a howl of rage Scabano regained his feet, 


| mocking laugh. 


and reached out for Kenrick. 
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wiping away the blood from his bruised and 
battered face. 

Kenrick had slipped off his coat and was 
standing a few yards away, waiting tensely for 
the next onslaught. His face was deathly pale, 
for he had no delusions as to his fate if those 
terrible hands once got a grip on him. He 
moved backwards and forwards with a strange 
thythmic motion, beautifully poised on the toe 
of one foot and the flat of the other. The 
twenty-three stone of human tissue opposite 
him grinned in satanic fury, feinted, and then 
rushed. Swift as a shadow the boy moved in 
time to avoid the sledge-hammer blow that was 
aimed at him and just sufficiently to enable him 
to get home a straight left-hand drive into 
Scabano’s body. The latter gasped with pain, 
half doubled up, and then, with an inhuman 
scream of unspeakable ferocity, bored in with 
his head down. Crash! Thud! ‘Iwo resound- 
ing blows went to his face, but he did not heed 
them, for he was mad to grasp the small, well- 
knit figure that eluded him so strangely. 
Nothing could stop him now. The boy was 
stepping back before his elephantine move- 
ments, hitting out in desperation and getting 
home with every blow. Still Scabano came on, 
racked with a thousand agonies, hating with all 
the bitter intensity of his abysmal nature. 
Bruised and battered and aching, he raised his 
grey face, and grinned with his yellow teeth to 
see the dead wall close behind the boy. He 
Tushed forward and grasped blindly before him. 
The left hand missed, but the right hand caught 


at the neck of the boy's collar and closed upon it. 


He gave a great sigh of triumph as he became 
conscious of his success, and half drew the boy 
towards him. ‘Then he gave a great gasp of 
amazement, for Kenrick slued half-round, gave 
a quick sudden wrench, and left half his clothes 
in Scabano’s hands. Quickly he placed the 
table between himself and his huge assailant 
and stood with flashing cyes, drawing his breath 
with a curious hissing sound. His vest and 
shirt, from the neck to the waist, had been 
ripped clean off. 

Seabano flung down the handful of clothes 
with an oath, and literally flung himsclf at the 
boy, but the latter evaded him with a quick 
movement and edged farther round the table. 

Scabano stood looking at him for a second or 
two, and from the end of the room came a 
That laugh drove Scabano 
mad. He seized the heavy table with one hand 
and with a tremendous effort flung it) behind 
him. Only a couple of yards now divided the 
combatants. Seabano bored in with his head 
There was no 
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escape for the latter, for behind him was the 
blank wall. He gave a last despairing gasp, 
gathered together all his strength, and swung his 
fist upwards under the bent bullet head of the 
oncoming man. The blow got home, and 
Scabano gave a great grunt of pain, but his long, 
outstretched arms had already seized on the 
boy’s waist and, conscious of his looming victory, 
he closed with his victim. Around Kenrick’s 
body his arms met in a paralyzing grip. Though 
Kenrick fought madly, it was but the last 
frantic endeavour of a doomed thing. All the 
fine science of pugilism was useless ; it was a 
primeval contest of brute strength—a David 
and a Goliath—with an inevitable end. The 
boy was swung up from the ground, crushed close 
to the breast of this Arctic Caliban. Slowly the 
great thick arms raised him until he was 
balanced high above Scabano’s head; then he 
was flung like a stone from a catapult right 
across the room. He came down with a sicken- 
ing crash, huddled up in strange fashion. He lay 
quite still, and Scabano stood glaring at him 
with a malevolent expression of triumph. One 
or two men detached themselves from the 
crowd and walked over to the inert figure. 
Seeing that it did not move, one of them turned 
the body over so that the face became visible. 

“* Good heavens !”’ he gasped. ‘‘ He’s quit !” 

“ Sarve him right,” growled Scabano ;_ then, 
seeing the untouched liquor mugs, he grabbed 
his own drink from the counter and waved it in 
his hand before the frightened crowd. 

“ Drink, you dogs!” he roared. 
Scabano o’ Porcupine !” 

They drank slowly, and with furtive glances 
at the body on the floor, and then they slunk 
from the place one by one. 

Scabano put on his coat and hat, and walked 
over to the motionless figure. 

“* Guess I'll take it with me and plant it safe,” 
he muttered. He hoisted it on his shoulder, 
glared at the proprietor, tapped his revolver 
significantly, and lurched through the doorway. 


“ Drink to 


Dick Winslow, reporter for the London 
Tribune, looked over the stern of the William 
P. Morgan and watched the dirty brown wash 
stream away in the wake of the vessel. He 
had waited at Juneau three weeks for the first 
up-river boat to Dawson, for the ice broke up 
late and entrance to the Klondike was limited 
to the terrible overland route, which he refrained 
from attempting. The William P. Morgan 
carried three score of passengers. They had 
steamed up the muddy Yukon through the 
glorious June weather, and were now passing 
Forty-Mile. The passengers were a quetr 
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assortment, ranging from cow-punchers to 
city clerks, Whey were the last struggling ends 
of the great procession of gold fanatics that 
had streamed into the Yukon valley for the last 
eight months. Some of them had_ brought 
huge packs, others had come with little else 
than the clothes they stood upright in; but 
all were attracted by the same magnet. Little 
did they know that throughout the Yukon 
country thousands of broken-down, disap- 
pointed men and women were begging their 
passage home. Little did they know that but 
a few weeks before a mob of five hundred starving 
beings had looted the stores in Circle City, and 
had been brought to book by the arms of the 
military. 

A few yards from Winslow a girl was throwing 
bottles into the stream and “ pot-shotting ” 
them with a big revolver. She was the one 
passenger during that monotonous river journey 
of fifteen hundred miles whose friendship he 
had sought and cultivated. He knew her name 
was Kate Kenrick, but beyond that he knew very 
little. 

There was something mysterious about this 
girl. She carried no pack save a small trunk, 
and spoke little of her object in coming to 
Alaska. She wore neat-fitting black clothes 
and carried herself in a manner which com- 
manded respect from the rough humanity 
which filled the vessel. All the way from 
Juneau he had watched her with a certain 
interest, and only on the tenth day out d'd he 
venture to speak to her. Her face was brown 
from an open-air life, but it retained a softness 
which defied the coarsening influence of ex- 
posure to the elements. In her blue eyes there 
constantly lurked an expression of extreme 
sadness, and though at times she strove to 
assume a light manner of speech, yet the look 
of sorrow still remained, and she invariably 
returned to her quiet demeanour. 

Every day she came to the stern of the 
boat with the inevitable armful of bottles and 
flung them over the side, smashing them one 
by one with the revolver. 

To-day she seemed sadder than usual. She 
looked across at Winslow, gave him a wan little 
smile, and flung a champagne bottle over the 
side. He watched it bobbing down the stream 
for a second or two, and wondered why she did 
not fire. When it seemed hopelessly out of 
range she raised the revolver, pulled the trigger, 
and the bottle disappeared. 

Winslow looked at her in amazement, and 
ere he could find his voice she had flung the 
temaining bottles overboard and sunk them all 


with rapid fire at forty to fifty yards, 
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“ That was wonderful shooting,” he remarked, 
looking at her admiringly. 

“Yes,” she replied. “I’ve practised a lot. 
You thought the first shot was luck ?” 

He nodded in the affirmative, gazing at the 
big revolver which she handled in so bus:ness- 
like a fashion. 

“Qh, it’s easy enough,” she rejoined.“ It’s 
all in the pull of the trigger and the eye. Most 
people sight correctly and then pull the barrcl 
off the object by clumsy discharge of the bullet.” 

“Tt’s marvellous—for a woman.” 

She looked at him quaintly. 

“* You qualify the praise.” 

He blushed with embarrassment. 

“Well, it’s true; most women don’t take 
to such weapons kindly. There’s always the 
consciousness of their real use.” 

Her face hardened, and into her eyes came a 
strange look of mingled sorrow and resolution. 

“Some women take to them for that very 
reason,” she said, slowly. 

They were passing a collection of rough huts 
and corrugated shanties on the bank of the river 
in disorderly array. 

“That's Forty-Mile,” he said. 

“ You’ve been here before ? ” 

“Yes,” he replied. “ This is my second trip. 
I came three years ago on my own account. 
This visit is for my paper. There's good ‘ copy ' 
to be got in Dawson, now that the close season 
is over. On every river and creek men w Il be 
burrowing into the earth for the thing they 
most covet. In Dawson there’s sin and 
debauchery unending, for there must be the 
inevitable parasites battening on the successful.” 

She turned her head away with a little sigh. 

“ And are we far from Dawson ? ” she asked. 

“We'll make it late to-night.” 

She made no rejoinder, but stood there, a 
rather melancholy little figure, looking fixedly 
at the great hills as they stretched away behind 
them. Why had she come there ? he wondered. 
What could she want in such a country, where 
the craving for gold had eradicated all the laws 
that protect society ? 

“Pardon me,” he ventured. ‘‘ Are you, by 
chance, engaged upon the same work as myself?” 

She shook her head with a quick glance at him. 

“Not prospecting—surely ? ” he asked. 

She was silent for a moment; then nodded 
affirmatively. 

He looked at her trim figure and the fine 
poise of her head, noting the delicately-formed 
features and the wealth of dark hair that fell in 
little curls round her eae 


“ Pros 1” he gas 
She half turded pea dat ge then hesitated and 
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finally looked straight into his eyes, smiling in 
her usual sweet but enigmatic way. 

“Some prospect for gold,” she said, slowly, 
“and some for other things.” And with that 
she left him to his reflections. 

Once in Dawson, Winslow found material 
unend:‘ng for interesting “copy.” The city 
was thronged from end to end. In the saloons 
and dance-halls men squandered gold as though it 
were sawdust. C'gars were a dollar apiece, 
whisky ten dollars a bottle. All the creeks 
within twenty m.les were staked from end to end, 
but rumours came in constantly of “strikes ” 
farther d'stant, and then began the stampede, 
across the rough, mosquito-infested country— 
men and women in one long steady procession 
pressing forward hour after hour, weary and 
aching, only to find the news a “ fake.” And so 
it went on till hearts broke in bitter anguish, and 
as they broke so the worn and penniless seekers 
went out of the country. A man’s sojourn was 
determined by the length of his purse or by the 
strength of his constitution, whichever gave out 
first. 

For a week or so Winslow saw nothing of the 
girl, until one night he met her in strange 
circumstances. 

He had gone to the Aurora, knowing it to 
be the most disreputable place in the country. 
The usual crowd were there drinking and 
dancing in the stifling atmosphere. He took a 
seat at the end of the counter, only to gasp with 
astonishment at the sight which met his eyes. 


Dancing with a villainous-looking cut-throat of 
the lowest type was the girl he was so intensely 
interested in! Never had he seen so incongruous 


a couple. As he lurched down the room with 
his amazing partner, a guffaw of delight went 
up from the crowd. 

Winslow choked down a great feeling of 
disgust. He rose to his feet with a sick nausea 
at his heart and walked to the door. As he 
reached it Kate Kenrick saw him, and her eyes 
seemed toclose as with a great agony of soul, but 
she kept her partner and he saw them whirling 


amid the dregs of humanity as the door closed 
behind him. 

During the next few weeks fate seemed to 
throw them together, and the more Winslow 
saw of her, the more he began to worship her. 
Once he walked with her in the woods by the 
river bank and nearly lost his head in the magic 
of her presence and beauty, but ever in his mind 
he kept the horrible episode of the Aurora, 
He began to think of her as “‘ Kate,” and once, 
in a fit of extreme courage, he addressed her 
thus. She showed no resentment, but blushed 
a little as if with concealed pleasure, and so 
commenced a period of intimate friendship. 
But the mystery enwrapping her still remained, 
for though she spoke of her home life, and he 
learned that she had emigrated to America from 
Scotland in early youth, and that her brother 
had died in Dawson last winter, her plans for the 
immediate future remained an undivulged 
secret. 

Little by little friendship ripened into some- 
thing else, and one night he determined to speak 
to her of the love that had grown within him. 
They were sitting on a high bank overlooking 
the river a mile or two below the city. All day 
the heat had been unbearable, for it was mid- 
August, and the hottest period of the short 
Alaskan summer. A mist overhung everything 
drifting about before the pulsing wind that came 
fitfully up the valley. The great river stretched 
northwards, shining like a fiery serpent in the 
last rays of the setting sun. The river traffic 

was diminishing, for the night was coming 
> down. 
: “Hadn't we better get back ?” said Kate. 
“Tt gets chilly after sundown.” 

She put her hand on his arm, and com- 
menced to rise to her feet, but with a slight 
motion he detained her. She looked at him 
questioningly. 

“ Kate; there’s something I want to tell 
you.” 

“ Well?” 

“Tm called back to England. There’s 
other important work on hand.” 

She gave a start of surprise, and in the gather- 
ing darkness he thought he discerned a look of 
disappointment in her eyes. 

“When do you leave ? ” she faltered. 

“In a few weeks. I shall catch the last boat 
before the river closes.” 

She made no response, and he saw that she 
was looking fixedly down the river. 

“ Shall you be sorry ? ” he asked. 

“Sorry? Oh, Dick, it'll be awful without 

ou.” 

: Her hand was clasping and unclasping 
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" Eyery day she came to the stem of the boat with an armful of bottles snd flung them over the side, smashing them ose by one 
with the revolves.” 
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nervously. With a sudden movement he caught 
it in his, and the touch of it set the blood stirring 
madly through his veins. 

“Kate,” he blurted, with a courage that 
surprised him. “ There's something 1 must 
know now, because if—if it were true—JI wouldn't 
go, not for all the editors in Europe.” 

To his surprise she attemptéd to withdraw 
her hand, but he clung to it in desperation. 

“Tve got little to offer you, 1 know,” he 
resumed, “‘ but if you’d only say that—that i 

“No, no!” she cried. ‘‘ You mustn't ask 
me! Oh, don’t—don’t !”” 

“ But you must know. You must have seen 
how much you have been to me these few 


months. I love you—God knows how much I 
love you.” 
“Oh, Dick,” she cried, in a pained voice. 


“You mustn’t say that! 
kaew- u 

“ There’s—there’s no one else ? ” 

“No,” she replied, emphatically. 

“Then won’t you—can’t you say you love 
me—a little 2” 

“‘ No, not—not yet. Oh, Dick,” she implored. 
“Can't you trust me? If you care for me like 
that, won’t you wait a while ? ” 

‘There was a great disappo'ntment at his 
heart, yet he felt instinctively that she loved 
him. He raised her hand to his lips and kissed 
it softly. 

“Ym sorry,” he said. “I won't mention 
it again—unless you wish it. Let’s get back.” 

During the next few weeks the summer wore 
itself out, and the evenings grew colder and 
colder. Two days only remained before the 
last boat left for the outer world. Winslow sat 
and moped the whole day through. He saw 
Kate regularly, but in her eyes he saw no en- 
couragement to mention the conversation. 
Tentatively he had dropped a hint that the last 
boat for St. Michael’s was at the quay, but she 
gave him no hope. 

In dreadful agony of mind, he packed for his 
departure and walked down the congested 
main street of the city, seeking for some means 
to temporarily forget his troubles. Outside a 
dance-hall he saw a huge flaming poster depicting 
the figure of a terrible-looking woman—a dancer 
from far San Francisco. He paid five dollars 
and went inside. The place was reeking with 
the fumes of cheap whisky and cigar smoke. 
There was a small stage with footlights, an 
auditorium of fair size, a circle above it to which 
his five-dollar ticket gave admittance, and on 
either side of the stage two boxes. The “turns” 
were excruciating, and few people paid any 
attention to them, At the bar behind the 
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circle drinks were being consumed as fast as the 
perspiring bar-tenders could hand them out. 
The wheezy orchestra—which numbered eight 
men and a conductor—played tunes which had 
been popular in New York ten years previously, 
and the audience, who were either at the bar or 
had drinks beside them, applauded or cursed 
us they deemed fit. Winslow sat and watched 
the ‘turns ” in utter boredom, thinking chiefly 
of the steamboat that lay moored in the river. 

He had hardly noticed the board that went 
up to announce the entrance of the “ star” or 
the entrance of the elephantine woman who 
came smirking on to the stage amid a burst of 
wild ‘‘ hurroos.”” 

He was brought to his senses by an infernal 
blast from the trombone, and, turning his eyes 
stagewards, he gasped with absolute amazement 
and horror. In the top box, on the left-hand 
side, was Kate, and by her side was the same 
villainous travesty of manhood that had danced 
with her in the Aurora. Winslow grasped the 
side of the cha‘r, speechless. He saw nothing 
of the performance ; all the time his eyes were 
fixed upon the sad, beautiful face of the girl and 
the bloated ruffian by her side. They, too, 
were not looking at the “star,” but appeared 
to be engaged in conversation. Winslow’s 
gorge rose at the sight of it. What could it 
mean? And he thought she cared! He bit 
his lips furiously and clenched his hands in the 
anger and disgust which possessed him. 

Suddenly, as he looked, he saw the man put 
his arm around the girl’s neck and kiss her. In 
a second she was on her feet, quivering with 
indignation, and her hand landed on the fellow’s 
face with all its strength. Winslow saw the man 
stagger back from the impact of the blow, and 
then recover himself and move towards the 
girl. Winslow waited nolonger. With a bound 
he rushed round the back of the circle, and up 
the few stairs that led into the box. As he 
reached the door a loud report sounded from 
within. He entered with a rush and saw a 
strange sight. In the corner of the box was 
Kate, with a revolver in her hand, and opposite 
her was her repulsive-looking companion with 
a ghastly face, nursing his shoulder, from which 
the blood flowed freely. 

“Clear out,” said Winslow, ominously, to the 
latter. 

The man seemed not to hear, but stood gazing 
at Kate in utter amazement. 


“You wild cat!’ he muttered. “ Gee! 
You’ve got some nerve, you have.” f 
“Clear out,’ shouted Winslow, moving 


towards the man with clenched fist. 
“All right, Mr, Tenderfoot,” snapped the 
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Ttuffian. ‘There ain’t no call to get rattled ; 
I got my gruel.” 

He walked to the door, stood on the threshold 
for a moment, then burst into a raucous laugh 
and departed. 

“Take me home, Dick,” said Kate, with a 
pathetic little smile. 

He led her out of the place, and they walked 
to her lodging in silence. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, holding out his hand as 
they reached the door. 

She ignored the hand, and looked into his eyes 
with a grave expression on her soft face. 

“Dick, you do me an injustice. Won't you 
trust me?” 

“ There are things that want explaining,” he 
said, abruptly. 

“Yes, but not now—oh, don’t ask me any- 
thing now.” 

“ But that man——” 

“Listen! I came to Alaska for certain 
information. For three months I have searched 
and hunted for what was life and death to me. 
Last night I learned what I wanted to know.” 

“Then that man——” 

“Yes, that was the price I paid for it—the 
association of a brute. He doesn’t know even 
now what I have extorted from him little by 
little.” 

Her face was firm and hard, and in her eyes 
was a look which Winslow utterly failed to 
translate. 

“Ym sorry,” he said, repentantly, “ but it 
was torture seeing you with that foul-mouthed 
wretch. Kate, can’t you tell me now what I 
want to know ?” : 

“Give me time,” she moaned, wringing her 
hands. ‘ Can’t you see I’m—troubled ? ” 

A tear welled up in her eye, and the sight of it 
stabbed Winslow to the heart. He caught her 
close to him, and spoke with a touch of im- 
patience. 

“Why don’t you tell me everything ?”’ he 
asked. ‘“‘ Why can’t I help you? You spoke 
of trust, but why won't you trust me?” 

“YT do! I do! But I can’t tell you now. 
Wait a little longer; I'll tell you everything 
eer 

“Ves 2? 

“ A fortnight.” 

A fortnight! And the last boat was leaving 
on the morrow! Winslow made up his 
mind quickly. Though the river would be 
closed, there would still be the overland route, 
if need be. It would he a terrible journey in 
winter, he knew that, but other men had done it, 
and so would he. 

“Tam content to wait,” he said, slowly. 


Her eyes shone with deep appreciation. 

“ Thank you,” she said, simply. 

He bade her good night, and walked to the 
small hotel where he lodged, with a flood of 
turbulent thoughts seething in his brain. 


For ten days Winslow saw nothing of Kate, 
and his hopes fell to zero. He searched high and 
low for her, but she seemed to have completely 
vanished. On the fourteenth day the first 
snow came, and with it a biting, terrible wind. 
He thought of the awful Chilcoot journey across 
league upon league of barren frozen country. 
There would be no alternative, for the Yukon 
would be frozen up until the following May. 
He wandered down the main street of the city, 
miscrable as mortal man could be. What 
could Kate’s silence and absence mean but that 
she had gone back on her promise—and yet he 
could not find it in his heart to believe that of 
her. If he did not hear from her that day, he 
would pack up for the overland journey. The 
day before he had seen a winier “rg-out” 
for sale in one of those stores at the back of the 
city. He wandered in that d‘rection with a view 
to negotiating for the purchase of it. 

The proprietor eyed h's neatly-clad figure 
with the undisguised contempt that all Alaskans 
feel for the ‘‘ chechaco.” 

“ Wal ?” he interrcgated. 

“T want a winter outfit, sled, dogs, parkha, 
mucklucks—everything.” 

“Guess I kin fix yew up all right.” 

“ You had a second-hand lot on show yester- 
day,” said Winslow. . “ I'd like to have another 
look at it.” 

“ Reckon it’s too late.” 

“You've sold it ?” 

“Yep, traded it with the gal at the ‘ Five 
Fingers.’ ” 

Winslow gave a start of surprise. 

“Not Miss Kenrick ?” he asked. 

“You got it.” 

“ When was it sold?” 

“ Yesterday.” 

What .could Kate be doing with a sled and 
dog-team ? He racked his brain for some 
solution, but none came. As in a dream he 
walked away from the store, leaving the pro- 
prietor fuming with anger. Arrived at his 
lodgings, he sat down and pondered over the 
matter, but no sooner had he started than a 
knock came at the door and he was handed a 
letter. He didn't know the handwriting, but 
he guessed it was from Kate. Feverishly he 
opened it and scanned the lines. 

“Dear Dick.- 1 keep my promise. Befcre 
you get this I shall be on the trail. My brother, 
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of whom I have often spoken, was niurdered last 
fall by a villain named Scabano. Only on that 
evening at the dance-hall did I learn the full 
story. In California I heard he was dead, but 
there was no evidence of any kind to convict 
anyone. There is no justice here, no law that 
can bring the murderer to book. I alone can do 
that. I dared not tell you this before, fearing 
that you m‘ght deter me from the purpose that I 
have held as a sacred duty from the time I first 
suspected foul play. I say now, dear boy, I 
love you with all my heart and soul, but how 
could I confess this, knowing what was before 
me ? 

“T shall return (D.V.) in one month, and if 
you are gone, I shall understand. But I shall 
never cease to think of you and love you.— 
Yours, Kate.” 

Winslow reeled before this sudden blow. Why 
hadn’t he guessed before? It seemed so plain 
now—the constant gun-practice, the ever- 
present sorrow in her face, the mystery of her 
presence in Dawson. She had gone to kl the 
man who had murdered her brother. He 
shuddered as he thought of it; it was horrible 
to th.nk of her with blood on her hands. That 
mustn’t happen if human endeavour could 
prevent it. Better that he should k:ll the man 
himself. But how to find Scabano was the 
press ng question, how to prevent the girl from 
the deed which seemed so horrible, yet was 
doub.less so just. He remembered the ruffian 
of the dance-hall, from whom Kate had 
extorted the information, and set cut to find 
him. : 

For two days he searched in vain, but on the 
evening of the second day he procured the 
information from another man. Scabano lived 
on Porcupine River, exactly at the point where 
Black River forms a junction with it. He was 
glad of that, for Porcupine River was three 
hundred m.les away, and should allow time to 
overcome Kate’s three-day start. He invested 
in a sled and dog-team, hired a “‘ dog-musher ” 
for three days in order that he might learn the 
details of dog-sledging, and hit the Yukon trail 
on the following morning. 


In the meantime Kate was breaking trail 
north of Forty-Mile. She had spent a year in 
Western Canada and handled the fierce team 
with a certain amount of skill, but she had 
sorely underestimated the difficulties of the 
journey. The new snow lay eighteen inches 
thick on the ground, and snow-shoes had to be 
worn day after day. At night she retired into 
her tent with ankles aching and swollen from 
the constant rub of the straps. Sometimes she 
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found a trail already “ packed,” but mostly 
she broke trail herself, treading down the light 
snow under the snow-shoes, and then go.ng 
back to whip the howling malemutes into 
action. 

Day by day the cold increased, and the small 
rivers and creeks froze up, but they were unsafe 
to travel. On the fourteenth day the great 
cold came, and evcrything froze hard. She 
struck the Yukon River, lashed the ice-creepers 
on her feet, and made good progress to Nation 
River. Then began the overland cut to Black 
River, which was a veritable nightmare. Through 
all the torture and suffering she could only - 
think of Dick. She was already three weeks 
out, and another hundred miles of desolate 
awful country had to be traversed before she 
reached Porcupine. And she had told him one 
month! It would be two at least before she 
was back in Dawson. What would he think ? 
Would he wait? Mixed with such troubled 
thought was the consciousness of the object of 
her journey, but this had become an obsession, 
a religious duty, which she was convinced was 
serving the end of justice. 

For three days a blizzard kept her inside the 
tent, crouching beside the oil-stove which 
imparted the warmth which kept body and soul 
alive in such weather. ‘The blizzard over, she 
set her team towards the Black River and faced 
the great white silence that held its spell over 
these northern latitudes. As she approached 
the Arctic Circle the cold grew worse and worse, 
and the wind beat on the face like a red-hot 
brand. Even the thick hood of the parkha 
could not prevail against it. Time after time 
she was compelled to rub her face with snow to 
keep the sluggish blood flowing. Yet withal 
it. was wonderful, for at night the aurora 
borealis flashed across the heavens, interweaving 
all the colour of the rainbow, investing the 
frozen wilderness with a beauty unparalleled 
on earth. 

But Kate saw little of these things ; all the 
time the dead face of her brother hung as 
an impelling force in the mirror of her mind. 
Through the awful nerve-shattering silence she 
pushed her way hour after hour, her face set 
to the north, and ever the eternal blinding 
whiteness before her. In all that vast expanse 
of rolling hills, not one living thing did she see ; 
no bird, beast, or human being came to relieve 
the dreadful monotony. Craving for speech, 
she addressed remarks to the lean, savage- 
looking malemutes, whom she half-loved and 
half-feared. 

At last she struck her objective—a_ small 
shack situated near the angle of land formed 
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by the junction of the Black River with Porcu- 
pine. There could be no doubt that this was 
Scabano's shack, for no other habitation existed 
fr mles. Tired out with the journey, she 
pitched camp on the h'gh bank of the river, 
and decided to rest until the morning, for the 
short winter day was already closing in. 

In the morning she tied up the dogs securely, 
tock the revolver, and walked down to the shack. 
‘There were three windows, two of which were 
shuttered, but through the third she saw the 
man she sought. ‘There was no mistaking the 
flattened nose, the great livid scar, and the 
tremendous stature. She knocked at the door 
and entered in response to a loud ‘* Come in.” 
Scabano was standing up, his head nearly 
touching the roof, mending a snow-shoe. 

“ Hallca,” he growled. ‘‘ Who the blazes 
are you?” 

“Scabano ?” she said, slowly. 

“That’s me. What's yours ?” 

“ My name is Kenrick,”’ she said. 

“ Fust time I've heered it.” 

“ T've come a long way to find you, Scabano.” 

“ That's durned generous of you.” 

He stood looking at her out of his terrible 
eyes, and at the sight of his villainous face a 
violent sense of revulsion possessed her. 

“ What d'ye want 2?” he snapped. 
Dog-feed ? 

* Lwant revenge.” 

“T don't get vou.” 

“T think vou will.” she said, grimly, “ when 
T've explained. Yeu remember the Aurora 
saloon?” 

He gave a violent start. 

“Last fall vou murdered a man there.” 

“Let up!" he reared.“ You're crazed. 

“That man was my brother.” she said, with 
terr.ble ~emphas “You understand 2) My 
brother.” 

“Oh, that’s vour lay, is it.” he suid. with a 
wolfish look. “So that) bloomin’ + chechaco’ 
was your brother? Wal. T guess he’s: wishing 
he hadn't got me rattled.” 

The callous grin and the devilish | sneer 
aroused all the girl's anger. In an instant 
Seabano was staring down the Nue barrel of 
a revolver. 

Put that tev away.” he bellowed. ve 
get me?) Patat down, or Pi eat vou up” 

She made no reply. and Fe tock a step towards 
her. then catch he deadly. determined look 
in her eve. stopped short. 

* You killed my brother 

“In fair peht.” he 

“ Fair fight 
and eyed his 


“Grub ? 


” 


“she suid. 


rd. bitter laugh 
up and down, 
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“ Fair figt.,” she resumed. “ We'll call it 
that. Now begins the second act.” 

She moved round the table and took his belt 
and holster, with the revolver in it, from a nail 
in the wall.” 

“ Let that be,” he growled. 

“Tl give it you—outside. Get out,” she 
ordered, moving farther round the table and 
pointing towards the door. 

“‘ Hearken,” he cried, boiling over with fury. 
“I give you two shakes to vamoose my shack. 
If you don’t git, Ll play mischief with that 
pretty face of yourn.” 

“Do you want me to murder you as you 
murdered my brother ? ” she answered. ‘‘ You'll 
get your fair chance outside. Clear out, or I'll 
shoot you like the dog you are.” 

In the face of her flashing eyes, and the 
steady, unwavering revolver, he stepped slowly 
backwards through the door, into the deep 
snow. 

“‘There’s your gun,” she said, throwing the 
revolver a few yards from her. “ It's loaded. 
Pick it up and count fifty paces. If you tum 
round before then, I'l shoot.” 

“LT ain't out killing gals,’” he sneered. 

“ Pick it up,” she snapped. ‘* You won't hit 
me at fifty yards. You can come towards me 
when you get there--if you feel inclined.” 

He was clad in a woollen vest, with his hands 
bare, and the intense cold was beginning to bite. 
The pain of it hurt him and made him mad. He 
looked at the girl once more, gave an animal 
grunt, and picked up the revolver, walking 
briskly until fifty vards separated them. Then 
he turned round, raised the revolver, and fired. 
The shot went wide, for the distance was too 
great for him, and the girl, crouching in the 
snow, presented the smallest possible target for 
him. He advanced a few yards, his face con- 
torted with passion, and fired again. Kate 
heard the bullet whistle by within a foot of her, 
and the knowledge of its close proximity 
deepened her resolution. Swiftly she reasoned 
with herself. Possessed of the evidence she had 
gathered, any court would have found Scahano 
guilty of murder. She was justified in killing 
him. repulsive though she found the operation. 
Was all the suffering and torment of that terrible 
journey to be in vain? Was she to have spent 
every penny she and her brother had scraped 
together im these years of strenuous toil upon 
an untulniled mission? No! Scabano should 
meet bis fitting end. She set her face deter- 
minedly. raised the revolver. and fired. but the 
hand that held it had lost a little of its accuse 
tomed firmness. and the shot went high and 
struck Scabano in the lett shoulder. He gave a 
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howl of rage and fired off the remaining four 
rounds in quick succession. She felt a burning, 
stinging pain in her right arm, and the revolver 
dropped from her numbed fingers into the snow. 
Through her dazed eyes, she saw the great bulk 
of the man springing towards her. In a second 
she had picked up the revolver with her left hand 
and drilled a hole clean through the palm of his 
swinging right hand. 

“Stop!” she cried, sharply. 

He stopped dead twenty paces from her, 
utterly cowed by the unmistakable look of 
desperation on her face. 
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All the terrible scowl and villainous aspect 
which had lent his face its repulsive appearance 
departed, and in its stead came an expression of 
quiet, dignified resignation. 

“T reckon you’ve got the goods all right,” he 
said, calmly. “ Let her rip.” 

Her finger tightened on the trigger, and she 
had half-closed her eyes, in order that she might 
not see the end itself, when from over the river 
bank behind Scabano came a woman. In her arms 
was a big bundle of brushwood, and she snow- 
shoed as one who was old and feeble. She 
dropped the bundle quickly at the strange sight 


“She set her face determinedly and raised the revolver.” 


“Ym going to kill you,” she said, tensely. 
“Tf you’ve any prayers to say, say them 
now.” 

He looked at his perforated hand inside his 
woollen vest and stared at her curiously. 

“You can’t do it,” he said, slowly. 

She raised the revolver and brought the 
sights dead over his heart. 

“Tcan! Make your peace.” 

He folded his other arm across his breast and 
into his face came a look which baffled analysis. 


that met her eyes, and hurried up to Scabano. 
He paid no attention to her, but stared fixedly 
at the steady revolver. 

“Don’t shoot,” she implored, hobbling over 
to the girl. 

Kate gave a quick glance of surprise at the 
kindly face and the refined features of the 
intruder. 

“Who are you ?”” she asked. 

“Tm his mother.” 

“His mother !”” 
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“Yes. Oh, what does it all mean?” cried 
the new-comer, wringing her hands. 

“He killed my brother, and he’s going to die. 
He’s a brute, and not fit to live.” 

The old woman turned towards the gaunt 
figure of the man. 

“Ts it true, Scabano ? ” she wailed. 

He inclined his head slowly. 

“ Oh,” she sobbed, turning to the girl. “ You 
can’t kill him—you can’t. He’s my boy. You 
wouldn't take my boy from me? ” 

“ He’s not fit to live,” said the girl, coldly. 

“He’s not fit to die,” came the quick reply. 
“Would God forgive you for that? All lives 
are His ; it’s for Him alone to give judgment.” 

The girl gave a little nervous shiver. 

“ He’s a callous murderer, a brute with no 
good in him.” 

“Oh, you say that. How can you know my 
boy as I knew him? Have you watched the 
only thing you loved struggling against adver- 
sity? Have you scen him the poor victim of 
fate, robbed of the woman that was more than 
life to him? Twenty years ago I brought him 
here to forget ; but he never forgot, and he grew 
all wrong. God will put him right one day. 
You wouldn’t dare interfere with God ? ” 

She was pleading for Scabano with all the 
strength of her being, and her soft, pathetic 
voice was breaking the girl's iron resolution. 

“ Alife fora life,” said Kate, hesitatingly. ‘ Go 
into the house,” she added, a little more firmly. 

“No! You said a life for a life. Then take 
mine. Iamhis mother; we are of one blood.” 

She moved round in front of the levelled 
revolver, and stood erect, a few wisps of grey 
hair protruding from inside the hood of her bear- 
skin coat. 

“It’s all wrong—all wrong,” she cried. “ You 
would never forget. It would take every happi- 
ness from your life, and you would have the 
blood of two on your hands—his and mine.” 

The girl gave g great choke of anguish and 
half-lowered the revolver. Then came to her 
mind the happy days of her youth, and the 
fresh, boyish face of her brother. She stiffened 
suddenly and pushed the woman aside. 

“Enough. I have sworn to do this.” 

Instantly the old woman sprang into action. 
From the inside of her coat she dragged a long, 
keen hunting knife, and held it before the girl. 

“Listen!” she cried. “If you shoot, I 
swear I’ll take my life before your eyes.” 
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She raised the knife and held it a few inches 
from her breast. 5; 

“T plead for my boy,” she cried. “ But I 
plead for your happiness too. He is all I have 
to live for in the world. Have you no being 
to love, one whose love can help you to forget— 
perhaps to forgive ?” 

Slowly the barrel of the revolver dropped 
until it hung limply in the girl’s hand. From 
over the river bank came the clear tinkle of 
sled-bells, and the figure of a man appeared 
ploughing through the snow in front of ad g- 
team. With a start of amazement she recug- 
nised Dick. 

“Kate!” he yelled. 

He came running across to her and caught 
her hands as she slipped the revolver into its 
holster. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” said Kate, looking 
at the woman. “ There are some papers that 
belonged—that belong to me. He has them. 
Will you get them for me ? ” 

The woman walked over to Scabano, said a 
few angry words, and came back with the 
certificates relative to the mine. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, with a great look of 
gratitude. 

“ Good-bye,” said Kate. 

She turned to Winslow, her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“So you understood ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, taking her into his arms. 
“ And I came to prevent it. Thank God it’s all 
over.” 

“I couldn’t do it,” she said, with a sob. 
“That poor woman was his mother, and she 
loved him.” 

“ And now we're off to Fort Yukon,” he cried. 
gleefully. 

“ Fort Yukon !” she exclaimed. 

“ Yes, there’s a priest there.” 

“ But, Dick: a 

“Now don’t say ‘it’s so sudden,’” he 
admonished. 

She gave a happy little laugh and nestled up 
close to him, while he raised her head and kissed 
her on the lips. 

“T’m a rich woman now, Dick,” she said, 
showing him the documents. “The mine is 
worth nearly a hundred thousand dollars.” 

“TI don’t care if it’s not worth a cent,” he 
replied, emphatically. ‘I’m the luckiest man 
in Alaska,” 


“HIS LORDSHIP.” 


By D. J. 


FRANCIS. 


Illustrated by W. H. Holloway. 


A good story from the remote Hudson Bay country of Canada. 


To the perturbation of the 


old factor in charge of the post, who had no use for aristocrats, a “real live lord” came to pay 


him a visit, and things began to happen right 
Author, “but for obvious reasons 


pepe ELL, I’m hanged! What do you 
AQABA think of that ?” 

NS Macdonald, factor for twenty- 
OY, Ry) five years at Fort Rice Post, 
~~ Hudson Bay, tossed over a letter 
which the monthly steamer on its regular trip 
had sent ashore a few minutes before. Eagerly 
Irwin, the clerk, picked it up, for he was only 
two years out from civilization, and news was a 
very precious thing at this outpost in the Mac- 
kenzieland wilderness. The letter bore the 
heading of the Winnipeg office of the company, 
and he read :— 

“‘ John Macdonald, Esq,, in charge Fort Rice 
Post, Mackenzieland, Canada. 

“* DEAR Sir,—We beg to inform you that the 
Earl of Kentville, one of our English stock- 
holders, is making a tour of the north country. 
He will arrive at your post on the steamer 
Northland Sun, on its trip in July. As the 
hunting and fishing facilities in your district 
are superior to any of our other northern 
posts, he will spend the remainder of the 
summer in your district, making your post his 
headquarters. You will kindly extend every 
possible courtesy to his lordship in the way of 
men and boats should he require them, and as 
much as possible devote yourself to his enter- 
tainment.—Yours very truly, C. H. BorEHAM, 
First Commissioner.” 

Finishing it, Irwin passed the letier back to 
his superior without comment, at the same 
time watching with interest the factor’s face. 
Macdonald had dropped into his big chair, 
and was staring with an angry frown at the 
sloping stretch of ground that led down to the 
boat landing. 

Always sparing of speech, his explosive words 
of the moment before, coupled with the handing 
over of a confidential letter from headquarters, 
were eloquent tokens of how deeply moved the 
old man was. 

“A real lord!” Macdonald went on, dis- 
gustedl ee [ust think of it—saddled here all 


aia 


away. ‘The story is perfectly true,” writes the 
all the names have been changed.” 
summer with a lord! No doubt the first 


question he'll pester me with, after he's got 
settled, will be as to the relative value of 
snowshoes as compared with moccasins for warm 
winter wear.” 

Bor in the Northland, and for fifty years 
part of it, Macdonald's knowledge and opinion 
of the British peerage was based upon scattered 
readings concerning their movements and doings 
gleaned from the occasional American maga- 
zines and Eastern Canadian papers that from 
time to time found their way in by passing 
steamers. 

“Do ye remember, Johnny, a bit of a book 
back there about a month ago, wi’ a story and 
picture of the Duke of something or other in 
it? A fine-lookin’ specimen he was, with his . 
silk hat and fixin’s. I guess they'll be all alike. 
Can ye see me escortin’ him aboot the country, 
an’ kept busy the most of the time keepin’ him 
from shootin’ my Indians and the like?” 

Macdonald shook his head mournfully and 
lapsed into silence. Irwin ventured no remark. 
He was too astonished. Never, in all the two 
years of his service at the Fort, had he known 
the old factor to discourse at such length. 


It was the tenth of July. Supper was over. 
Macdonald and his clerk sat in front of the Fort 
smoking their evening pipes and gazing down 
the river, that, winding in sinuous stretches, 
was lost to sight in the banks that half a mile 
beyond rose a hundred feet in the air. Suddenly 
the silence was broken by a long raucous shriek 
—the whistle of the steamer Northland Sun. 

Startled, both men rose hurriedly. ‘* Man, 
man, that’s the Northland Sun!” growled the 
factor. ‘‘ She’s ten days early! Ten more days of 
my lord's company than we expected!” Shaken 
out of his wonted calm, the factor hurried 
within, followed by Irwin. Together, with 
rapid hands, they began straightening up the 
extra bedroom in the living part of the Fort. 

The long twilight of the northern summer 
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night had blurred the distant stretches of the 
river into indistinctness when the steamer 
whistled for a landing, and the two men hastened. 
down to take in the lines. 

One end of the rough board ganyway was 
thrown over the boat's side, Macdonald and 
Irwin making fast its clamps in the logs of the 
pier. Finishing, they stood respectfully at 
attention, awaiting the landing of their dis- 
tinguished guest. 

From among the little crowd gathered on 
board around the gangway, a tall individual, 
roughly clad, and with a battered sofe felt hat 
set jauntily upon the back of his head, came 
down the gang-plank. In one hand he held a 
shabby-looking “ grip,” while over his shoulder 
was slung a well-filled regulation packsack. As 
he landed Macdonald and Lrwin nodded cordially, 
but paid him no further attention, waiting 
expectantly for the coming of their noble visitor. 

For several moments the captain exchanged 
river gossip with Macdonald. ‘‘ Well, I guess 
that’s all,” he finally called out. ‘I gave the 
passenger all your mail, so you can cast off, Mac. 
We're trying to make this trip a record one.” 

“ But his lordship, where is he?” Macdonald 
asked, in bewilderment. 

“His lordship! What lordship?’ There was 
equal mystification in the captain’s voice. 

‘I had word there was one coming in on this 
boat,” the factor returned, as he laid to the 
bowline. 

A minute later the stern-wheeler, with loud 
churning of her paddle, backed into the open 
water and went threshing down-river. 

For the minute both Macdonald and Irwin 
had forgotten the man who had alighted ; but 
as they turned to walk back to the post they 
came face to face with him sitting placidly upon 
his packsack, languidly rolling a cigarette. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” Macdonald said, 
contritely, all the hospitality born of his Scotch 

nature and fifty years of wilderness dwelling in 
his voice, “ but I'm a bit upset through expectin’ 
an important member of the company. Come 
on up tae the hoose and make yersel’ at hame.” 

After the manner of the Northland, the factor 
asked no questions, and, the new arrival making 
‘no comment, the three trudged in silence up to 
the Fort. 

A few moments later, under the lamplight 
within the storeroom, the stranger dug into his 
pocket, bringing out a letter, the soiled and dirty 
envelope of which gave signs of long carrying. 

“Mr. Macdonald, I presume?” he remarked, 
addressing the factor. 

“Why, yes,’ replied the factor, 
urprised, 


slightly 
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‘The stranger handed over the letter, and 
then began lazily rolling another cigarette as 
Macdonald tore open the envelope. There was 
a moment's silence; then a long-drawn gasp 
from the factor. His hands dropped to his 
sides, and he stared in amazement at the man 
before him. 

“Why, your lordship! I really beg your 
pardon. You see—you see——.” Macdonald 
floundered hopelessly. ‘‘ Well, we—that is— 
I was expectin'—expectin’ something different. 
I mean”—the old factor laboured on, more 
embarrassed every moment—‘ that is, your 
lordship, we expected you'd be slightly—er— 
er—more dressed-up like.” With that the 
factor stopped breathless, red of face, and for 
the first time in thirty years utterly discomfited. 

Rising, the Earl held out his hand. “ Why, 
that's all right,” he said, good-naturedly. “I 
suppose it was hardly fair coming in this way, but 
the fact is that at Montreal and everywhere else 
I stopped on the road out I was dined and made 
speeches to. So, when I got to the edge of the 
wilderness at Landing, I thought I'd just try and 
be an ordinary human being. That's all I am, 
anyway, you know,” he continued, smilingly. 
““So, instead of using my pass for the boat, 
which the company gave me at Winnipeg, I 
bought a ticket at the Landing, threw on an 
old suit of clothes, bought a packsack and an old 
grip, packed what I needed in them, and here J 
am. As for apologies, you owe me none. In 
fact, if anything, there is one coming to you 
for my little temporary deception.” 

There was a moment's strained silence ; then 
Irwin broke it with a laugh. 

“Say, that's a great idea,” he said, enthu- 
siastically, and then stopped short as he noted 
Macdonald’s little frown of disapproval. Irwin 
shut up rather more suddenly than he intended, 
remembrance coming that after all their guest 
was a real lord, no matter what his clothes were 
like, and, being such, could not be treated as an 
“ordinary human being.” 

Once more the conversation lapsed. The 
factor, his composure regained, sat quietly 
observing his visitor. Tall, spare, and youthful, 
the Earl of Kentville did not look over twenty- 
five. His face, smooth and regular-featured, 
was boyishly frank. As he sat there, browned 
by the two weeks of river travelling and ragged 
of clothes, he more resembled a deck-hand than 
a peer of ‘the realm. And because this real lite 
type of the nobility did not compare with his 
mental image, the factor’s innate Scotch sense 
of fitness was upset. So, in spite of the Earl’s 
air of camaraderie and his evident good-fellow- 


ship—which, in spite of himself, appealed to 


the-factor’s Northern-bred nature—Macdonald 
was not satisfied. The Eaw still failed to 
shake those set beliefs of the incompetence and 
imbecility of titled persons that had been created 
in the factor’s mind by years of out-of-the-world 
living, and information gathered only by word 
of mouth and from printed pages, the latter too 
often given to exaggerating the weakness and 
follies of the upper classes. This scion of the 
nobility, though a burly young man who packed 
his own dunnage and seemed in every way like 
an ordinary, wholesome human being, could 
not really be a man—he must be lacking some- 
where. 

Though he came not in silk hat and broadcloth, 
mouthing foolish questions, still the factor was 
not to be reconciled. An ear] was an earl—there 
was no getting away from the fact. 

Concluding his reflections, Macdonald sug- 
gested retiring ; and, after seeing his guest to 
his room, himself went to bed, little pleased with 
the happenings of the day. 


The Earl of Kentville had been at Fort Rice 
a weck, and an interesting week it had been. 
The surrounding country, alive with small game, 
afforded him ample opportunity to satisfy his 
fondness for shooting. It was on the Saturday 
morning that Macdonald, having to go down-river 
to adjust some trouble that had arisen among 
the Indians of a near-by camp, suggested to the 
Earl that he and Irwin should row down-river 
with him. 

As the big row-boat moved lazily down-stream, 
the factor laid out the plan of the day. 

The Indian camp he was bound for lay several 
miles inland and some distance down-river. By 
leaving him at a point on the bank a little above 
this camp, the factor explained, Irwin and the 
Earl could spend the day fishing, moving slowly 
down the stream and picking out the spots at 
which the bites came best. Meanwhile, he, 
finishing his business, instead of returning to 
the disembarkation point, would head down- 
stream from the Indian camp and come out at 
Point of Rock Canyon, some ten miles farther 
on. This triangular route, while not a great 
deal longer than if he returned to the spot where 
he first landed, would afford the Earl a full day's 
fishing over plenty of river. Also, upon the whole 
of the return trip there would be three pairs of 
hands to man the oars against the current, 
whereas, by his returning to the original starting- 
point, Irwin and the Earl would have a long 
two-handed pull against the stream before they 
reached him. 

Making the desired point, the factor went 
ashore and cut inland to the Indian camp. 
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time than he had expected, he turned his steps 
toward the river and struck out for Point of 
Rock Canyon, which loomed plainly ahead of 
him some five miles to the left. 

Reaching the canyon, Macdonald climbed 
up the easily sloping side of the rock at the 
canyon’s mouth, and, perched upon the top, 
scanned the river for the approach of the 
fishermen. 

A scant quarter-mile above Point of Rock 
Canyon the river divided into two courses. 
The main portion turned abruptly to the left, 
continuing broad, shallow, and slow-flowing. 
The lesser stream, a scant fifty yards in width, 
turned to the right, and flowed swiftly on between 
narrow, fairly high banks of sand till it reached 
Point of Rock Canyon. ‘The canyon, a narrow 
cleft, extended some three hundred yards 
through a stretch of low rock, cast up at some 
far-distant time by a volcanic upheaval. The 
miniature mountain did not rise above a height 
of fifty feet, its highest points marking the 
beginning of the canyon. From here it sloped 
gradually down, and at the canyon’s end ran 
into shelving banks of sand almost level with 
the water. 

Finding the fishing particularly good, the 
Earl.and Irwin had made slow progress, at 
several places tying the boat up to the over- 
hanging willows while they fished from overside 
into deep, quict pools in indentations of the 
bank. 

Macdonald had been waiting perhaps an hour 
when he saw the boat come round the bend of 
the river and reach the point where the main 
stream turned off. 

Here the waters that flowed to the canyon 
became more lively, the current, formerly hardly 
felt, moving strong and swift. As Macdonald 
saw the fishermen approach this point he arose 
to clamber down and join them, expecting them 
to pull ashore at the dividing of the stream and 
await his appearance. 

Intent on their trolling, however, the boatmen 
did not notice their position, and the boat, 
caught by the stronger pull of the swifter water 
in the narrow course, began moving toward 
Point of Rock Canyon. Macdonald, noting 
this, and remembering that Irwin had never 
been so far down the river before, realized that 
the boy could not be aware of the danger of 
being carried into the rapids of the canyon’s 
length. The factor uttered a warning yell for 
them to pull to the shore, but, with the wind 
against him and the roar of the water behind, 
the distance was too far for his voice to he 
audible. With quickening horror Macdonald 
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saw tuc buat b.ygia to bob in tne beginning of 
the troubled water. The swift current now had 
the craft in its grip and was hurrying it onward 
faster and.faster over the scant quarter-mile of 
water to the rapid which, high and foaming, 
lashed through the boulder-strewn canyon. 
A moment after the factor had raised his voice 
in warning the men in the boat realized they 
were in danger. With satisfaction he saw them 
both leap to the centre of the boat and man 
an oar. Their work, however, was uneven. 
Instead of pulling against the current, in three 
strokes they had the boat broadside to it. 
Before they could point its nose once more 
down-stream the choppy water poured over 
the side, overturning it and carrying it under. 
For a moment only whirling water and spray 
met the factor’s frightened gaze. Then the 
overturned boat bobbed up, and clinging to it 
was the Earl. Boat and man passed opposite 
the factor, who, lying on his stomach, had 
crawled to the edge of the canyon to lean far 
over and gaze into the rapid below. A little 
farther behind and closer to shore, Macdonald 
now caught sight of the clerk. For a moment 
Irwin appeared on the surface, his arms waving 
up and down in an awkward splashing endeavour 
to keep above water. It was then that the 


factor remembered that his assistant could not 


swim. But Macdonald was helpless. He had 
never acquired the art; few dwellers of the 
Northland do; its waters with their eternal 
cold, offer scant inducement. Besides, even 
had he been an expert, a fifty-foot dive to the 
rock-strewn river bed confronted him. Once 
more Macdonald turned his eyes despairingly 
toward the Earl, and what he saw made him 
clutch the ledge-edge tighter, for his lordship 
was leaving the boat. Casting himself free, he 
struck out at right angles to the current. 

This throwing away the safe hold of the boat 
that, though overturned, still offered succour 
brought a gasp of surprise from the factor. This 
was heightened when he saw that the Earl, instead 
of making for the nearest shore, where the water 
was less rough, was heading across the stream, 
right into the heart of the worst of the troubled 
water. Then, with a shout, Macdonald realized 
that the Earl was swimming out toward the 
spot where a moment before Irwin’s body had 
shown. 

“Man, are ye mad?” the factor shrieked 
wildly ; but the roar of the rapid drowned his 
voice. 

But his lordship was not mad. He had also 
seen Irwin come up and go down again. It 
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was the first glimpse he had caught of his 
fellow-boatman. Realizing the other’s help- 
lessness, and sure of his own power, he had 
at once struck out to the rescue, in spite 
of the appalling fury of the water to be crossed 
before Irwin could be reached. In all, perhaps 
three minutes elapsed between the overturning 
of the boat and the time when the Earl cast 
himself free from it, and with long, powerful 
overhand strokes swam in Irwin's direction. 
The stream carried him rapidly downward, 
but his headway across was slow till he reached 
the point where the canyon ended. Here the 
banks became once more low and sloping, the 
water less swift and free from rocks. 

From his lofty observation point the factor 
saw the swimmer reach the body of Irwin as 
it came up again, saw him reach out and with 
one sure hand grasp the drowning man. Irwin, 
after going down the second time, had been 
dashed against a boulder, and now moved with 
the water, inert and unconscious. This in 
itself was a help to the rescuer, as he had no 
frenzied struggles to overcome. Slowly but 
surely the Earl began making his way shoreward. 

In frantic haste Macdonald came down the 
side of the butte. Reaching the shore level, he 
tan along the bank to where the shelving of the 


“For a moment Irwin appeared on the surface, 
his arms waving up and down in an awkwar 
end: avour to keep above water.” 


shore allowed of a landing, and as the swimmer 
touched bottom and rose to a walking position, 
with his charge in tow, Macdonald waded out 
and seized hold, and together they dragged the 
body ashore. 

Fortunately, having been coatless at the 
time of the accident, and dressed only in trousers, 
shirt, and moccasins, the Earl was far from 
exhausted. ‘The factor had only succeeded in 
drawing off Irwin's coat when the Earl had once 
more sufficiently recovered his wind to be ready 
to aid in the resuscitation. Gently, but firmly, 
he pushed the factor aside, and went to work 
with quick, trained hands. Macdonald, thus 
superseded, stood back watching in amazement 
the skilful movements of the Earl, who worked 
over the body with knowledge gained years 
previously during his Naval training. 

In half an hour—very white and shaky, but 
all right again save for a blackened swelling 
upon his forehead—Irwin lay back conscious 
upon the shore. 

As the Earl rose from making the clerk com- 
fortable, Macdonald, moved by an overpowering 
impulse, reached out and grasped his guest’s 
hand. 

“Man, man, ye ain’t a lord!” he roared, 
shaking the Earl’s hand enthusiastically’ 
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goon and try to cover 
up-his horrible break 
when the Earl in tum 
grasped his hand. 
“Thanks, Mac- 
donald, thanks!” 
he laughed, boyishly. 
“Tm the happiest 
man in the world. It’s 
v.th coming a good many miles to 
hear just what you’ve said. I’m a 
man,am1? Well, thanks be for that. 
And now, perhaps, for the rest of my 
stay here, you'll remember that, and 
Y we'll have no more of this stiffness 
| and restraint and ‘ Your lordship’ 
Sith stuff that’s been the bane of my life.” 
“tHe reached out and with one hand grasped the drowning man.” For a long moment the two men’s 
eyes met—met as Northmen’s eyes 
“You're a real man!” Suddenly, conscious do, on a basis of equality, of the friendship that 
of what he had said, the grizzled factor let fall brave spirit gives to brave. And from his 
the hand, and with lowered eyes stood awkwardly prostrate position on the sand Irwin half-raised 
kicking the sand of the beach. He was about to himself up, emitting a faint cheer. 


CANADA’S 
LAST FRONTIER.- 


-By FRANCIS J. DICKIE. 


“A vast area of over a million square miles, a fascinating terra incognita; home, as yet, of 

only the red man, the Eskimo, endless varieties of wild animals, and a few straggling white traders 

and prospectors.” This wonderful country—the “Last Great West"’—the Author set out to visit, 
and he here describes the things he saw and heard during his two months’ journey. 


I 


HE sun of an early June morning in 

1914 was sparkling on the waters 
of the Peace River at the settlement 
of Peace River Crossing, Northern 
Alberta, when I started on my trip 
to Canada’s last frontier aboard a scow bound 
down-stream. I did not see all of it in my two 
months of travelling—it is too big for that— 
but I saw many marvellous sights and heard 
many marvellous tales. 

Afterwards, safely back in Edmonton, it 
came to me that this vast land, a glimpse of 
which I had obtained, was surely worth telling 
strangers about, chiefly because many ot the 
things I have set down here have never before 
reached the outside world, which knows next to 
nothing about this vast new country. 

Take a map of the North American continent 


= 


and, looking toward the Arctic Ocean, draw a 
line through the fifty-fourth parallel of no:th 
latitude, and intersect this with the hundred 
and second and hundred and twenty-sixth 
lines of longitude west ot Greenwich. You w Il 
have, in the rude square thus blocked off, the 
territory of Mackenzie and the northern ends of 
the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
This tract that you have so easily marked out 
with your pencil will not scem large to you, 
looking upon it with the whole continent loom- 
ing around and beyond it. Nevertheless, it 
comprises a vast area of over a million square 
miles —a fascinating terra incognita; home, as 
yet, of only the red man, the Eskimo, endless 
varieties of wild animals, and a few straggling 
white fur traders and prospectors. These 
last are the Anglo-Saxon advance guard of 


The Peace River, the mighty stream which acts as e gateway to the “Last Greet West,” 
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civilization, the men that are always to be found 
in new lands, indomitable spirits, foremost of 
Empire-builders, blazers of new trails. 

Upon the marked space laid out by your 
pencil you will see little black lines representing 
the courses of the Peace, Athabasca, Slave, and 
Mackenzie Rivers. These, too, bulking against 


the vastness of the continent as a whole, seem 
very small and insignificant, and to the average 
man little idea of their size is conveyed; they 
Yet they are 


seem only average streams. 
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mighty, wonderful waterways thousands of 
miles long, worthy sisters of the Amazon and 
the Mississippi. In the lower part of this 
country the waters of the Peace and Athabasca 
form a great rough square around a territory of 
about a quarter of a million square miles. The 
Peace forms the north and west sides, the 
Athabasca the east and south sides. So one 
may go into the country along either of these 
and come out up the stream of the other. Over 
these rivers for two centuries have passed all 
the trade goods going into the Northland and 
all the fur that has come out. 
The settlement of Peace River 
A Curious Crossing, whence I “ went in,” 
Stage Coach. is a straggling, typical frontier 
settlement of probably four hun- 
dred bond-fide residents. During the summers 
of 1912-13 the land around was flooded with 
settlers, and to-day there is hardly an available 
piece of land clear through to Dunvegan, seventy 
odd miles up river, that has not been “ filed 
on.” Certainly, between the two places there 
is some of the most beautiful farming land in 


The Peace River “Auto Stage” on traction wheels, 
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the world. This land boom brought into use 
many curious methods of transportation, one 
of which was an automobile stage-coach moving 
on traction-engine wheels. This ran for awhile 
between Grouard, at the end of Lesser Slave 
Lake, and the Crossing, by which route in- 
coming settlers came from the outside world. 
The regular rubber-tyred wheels sank too deeply 
in the soft ground, so the ingenious mechanic 
who operated the car put on broad traction 
wheels, which served admirably. This “ auto- 


(Demers Bros. 


mobile stage” was out of commission when I 
was there, but a friend kindly furnished me with 
a picture of it. 

At Peace River Crossing the river is already 
about eight hundred miles long, and flows 
placidly about a quarter of a mile wide. A few 
hours out from the Crossing one reaches Tar 
Island, the first point of interest, nineteen miles 
down river. Lying a little to the east of the 
centre of the river, this cigar-shaped stretch is 
about a quarter of a mile long by three hundred 
feet wide at its broadest. It is a veritable 
mine of almost pure tar. At the northerly 
end this bubbles up continually and gas escapes 
in considerable quantities from various openings. 
Tar Island will be worth something one of these 
days. 

Ten days of uneventful floating followed. They 
may be briefly summed up as monotonous 
miles of winding, glistening river ; towering, 
tree-covered banks, and an endless vista of 
rolling land, destined some day to be peopled 
with happy, prosperous farmers. Spruce, poplar, 
aspen, willow, and iack pine greet the eye; 


rank on rank they move down to meet the water 
line, or bristle in solemn fagades at the pinnacle 
of some steep bank. 
On the tenth day, some hundred 
The Toll of and fifty miles from the Crossing, 
the Wild. one reaches Carcajou Point. Here, 
in the spring of 1898, a man was 
found in a dying condition. Crazed with the 
privations of long wandering, and weak from 
famine, he had managed to get this far from 
out of the wilderness to the north. Oddly 
enough, and to show what strangely cruel 
tricks the wilderness plays, he was within a 
mile of a settler’s home when he fell. But this 
he did not know, of course, and—lying face down 
almost at the water's brink—he was found by 
the half-breed settler when it was too late to 
restore the poor fellow to life. It is thought 
probable that he was one of a party of gold- 
hunters, who often go into this country never 
to return. He had upon his person some very 
coarse gold, but nothing that showed his identity. 
The story of his finding is only one of many 
similar tales of the fate that adventurous spirits 
have met with in the lonesome places. The toll 
of lives that the swift streams and the “ bad” 
Indians to the north of the banks of the Peace 
have taken is great. The fact that there are 
still “ bad” Indians in America may come as a 
surprise to many ; but, contrary to the general 
belief that all Indians are now “ tame” and 
love the sight of the white man, it may be stated 
that numbers of whites have met their death in 
the Northland while trying to invade Indian 
country in search of gold. 
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All the way from Carcajou Point till Fort 
Vermillion, a hundred miles distant, is reached, 
the river flows nearly a mile broad. Fort 
Vermillion, three hundred miles from Peace 
River Crossing, is one of the most important 
posts upon the Peace, not only as a point to 
which much fur comes, but as the centre of a 
large and very fine agricultural district. Here, 
five hundred miles from civilization, wheat has 
been grown for over thirty years, yielding as 
high as eighty-six bushels to the acre. The 
Hudson Bay Company operate an electrically- 
tun flour mill which, in 1913, ground forty 
thousand bushels of wheat into flour for local 
consumption. 

Sprawling along the south bank of the river, 
some sixty feet above water-level, are the homes 
of a dozen white fur-traders, mounted police, 
missionary priests and clergymen, and the 
shacks of the “breeds” and Indian residents. 
Revillon Fréres and the Hudson Bay Company 
have also trading posts that buy up the fur from 
the region hundreds of miles to the north and 
west. A high-pressure census of the place 
would probably give a population of three 
hundred people. 

Though wheat and garden stuff grow luxuri- 
antly and mature quickly in the long sunlit days 
of the short summer, one is beginning to get into 
the land of the midnight sun, a land where in 
summer night falls only to recede again swiftly 
before the coming of a new day. Arriving here 
on June 2oth, I sat out of doors at eleven o'clock 
and read a month-old newspaper; the light, 
while not as bright as noonday, was softly 
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clear, showing distinctly the print and all the 
surroundings. Like all frontier places in this 
land, Vermillion is a quiet spot. No gambling 
saloons flourish; no  spendthrift prospector 
“in for a ‘bust’ ”’ is to be seen, for “ north of 
fifty-three ” no liquor is allowed to be sold. 

To veterans from some of the American 
frontiers this feature will always be a noticeable 
one; and no matter where you go, it is the 
same. 

There is no lawlessness in the Canadian North- 
land, wide and vast as it is; in this ‘ Last 
West” no desperado “ bad men ”’ terrorize the 
settlers. Gun-play is almost unknown; and 
the man-hunting sheriff, so common a figure in 
the early days of the territories of the United 
States, is completely absent. In his place, at 
long intervals, a lone mounted policeman 
patrols. And, considering the territory these 
men cover, the volume of crime is less than in 
any similar stretch of country in the world. 

In addition to the mounted police, represen- 
ting law and order, and for the hearing of such 
cases as may arise, there are local justices of the 
peace. Generally some old-timer of good repu- 
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humour, related to me a number of instances in 
the districts around Vermillion. I have only 
space here to give the most ludicrous one, which 
he solemnly assured me took place a few years 
previously. 

On the top of a high sloping bank 

The Tale of the Peace River, directly 

of the across from a small settlement, 

“Pirate.” lived an old-timer whom we will 

call J——. Ata little pier at 
the bottom of the hill he kept a small row-boat 
for making occasional crossings to the settle- 
ment. People coming from up-country to the 
settlement constantly annoyed him by borrowing 
his boat. There was a ferry about half a mile 
farther up, but many preferred using the boat 
as a shorter route. However, those desirous of 
so doing were always courteous enough to climb 
the hill to J——’s house to ask permission, 
which, in a way, appeased him. 

One day, however, a man hurrying from up- 
country to the land office of the settlement to 
file a claim ahead of some other parties, did not 
wait for the necessary permission, and took the 
boat. Just as it happened, J——,, a few minutes 


“Aboard a scow bound down river to Canada’s last frontier.” 


tation, who has the confidence of the scattered 
population of his district, is appointed to fill thee 
position. These requirements of office seldom 
go with a liberal education ; and almost never 
is one of these appointees possessed of the least 
glimmering of law. 

This often results in legal findings that are 
almost unbelievable in their ludicrous features. 
While spending a couple of days at Vermillion 
one of the old-time settlers, a highly-educated 
man, and possessed of a liberal sense of 


later, found it necessary to make a trip across, 
but as he came out of his house he saw the 
boat half-way across the river. Suddenly, with 
this sight meeting his eye, J—— became furiously 
angry, and decided to make an example of this 
person. Saddling a horse, he rode rapidly the 
longer way round by the ferry and into the 
settlement. Here, before the local magistrate, 
J swore out a “ John Doe”* warrant, 

* Used where the correct name of the person concerned is not 


known. 


(ons 


which the magistrate signed. Taking this, 
J—— hurried to the mounted police office and 
placed it in the hands of the constable there, 
who accompanied him down to the landing 
where the confiscator of the boat had moored it. 
Here J—— and the mounted policeman 
waited until the “thief” returned. This he 
shortly did, in the person of one M——, another 
old-timer of the district. Much surprised and 
protesting, M—— submitted to arrest and was 
led to the house of the magistrate for speedy 
trial. Now this magistrate was a particularly 
good example of the type of man already 
mentioned. He knew absolutely nothing of 
law; however, to uphold his dignity and 
strengthen belief in his absolute fitness to hold 
office, he had imported a set of ancient law 
books from the outside world. These he never 
read, but some of them were always on hand 
upon the table in the parlour, where court, for 
what few cases came before him, was held. 
With the arrival of the prisoner the magis- 
trate hastily convened court, to which had 
gathered, in the wake of the officer, most of the 
citizens of the little place. Had the magistrate 
been conversant with even the most rudimentary 
Tules of law, the natural thing for him to have 
done in this case would have been to turn up 
that part of the criminal code dealing with petty 
theft. Instead, he turned to the word “boat” 
in the index. This directed him to a certain 
page which he read over carefully, becoming 
more and more bewildered as he did so, for, 
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according to the code, the heading dealt with 
“ Piracy on the High Seas.” 

Was the river a high sea? This question at 
once obtruded itself upon him. He read very 
carefully the much-punctuated sentences that 
followed, and found a high sea designated as “a 
body of water possessing a tide.” Now, the 
river, by a peculiar topographical formation, 
had an outlet a little farther down into a long 
swampy slough which led into a lake. During 
high water on the river a small portion ot its 
flow passed through this slough into the lake. 
When high water existed on the lake, or high 
winds blew across it toward the river, a portion 
of the lake flowed back through the slough and 
into the river. 

The magistrate weighed this fact carefully 
and decided that, in view of this, and according 
to the letter of the law, a charge of “ piracy on 
the high seas ” must be laid against M——. 

Fortified by this knowledge as to how to 
proceed, the law-giver read the charge to M—— 
as it appeared in the book. In private life the 
prisoner was a very good friend of the magistrate ; 
he also knew that the man on the bench was 
awarc that his hurry in this particular instance 
was to clinch his claim to certain mineral land 
which a big corporation in a distant city had 
been trying to obtain. With this in mind he 
felt absolutely certain that the magistrate would 
be lenient, and so pleaded guilty to the charge. 

This left the judge nothing to do but pass 
sentence. 


The Chutes of the Peace River, 
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Once more the magistrate had recourse to 
his law books to look up the penalty. To his 
horror he found there was but one—death ! 
Vainly he read through and through the chapter, 
but there was no alternative sentence given. 

He could not, however, sentence his friend 
to death for such a trivial offence. Yet, again, 
there was his dignity to uphold, his standing in 
the community as a man who was versed in the 
law. Perturbed in mind, desperately embar- 
rassed, he kept turning over page after page, 
seeming to be absorbed in reading, but really 
making time to think. He must let his old 
friend go, but do it in such a manner that his 
own reputation for legal acumen would not 
suffer. 

As he turned the pages aimlessly over, he 
came, more by good fortune than anything else, 
to a passage of instructions stating that: 
“Where a man has been found guilty of an 
offence which, in the magistrate’s judgment, 
seems worthy of being dealt leniently with, 
the usual sentence may be suspended and the 
prisoner released upon his promise of good 
behaviour.” 

Like an oasis to a thirsty traveller in the desert 
did these words loom up before the worried 
official. With his best judicial air he straightened 
up and eyed the prisoner sternly. Then, in 
most solemn tones, he addressed him. 

“ M-=—,” he said, “‘ you have pleaded guilty 
to the charge of piracy on the high seas, as 
laid against you by J——. Under the criminal 
code of the land you have committed a very 
serious offence—one of the most serious that the 
law is called upon to deal with. The sentence— 
and there is only one—is death!” At this last 
word .his manner became exceedingly solemn. 
Even the prisoner looked glum. ‘The crowded 
listeners behind held their breath in anticipation 
of the dénouement. 

Then in slightly lighter tones, but without 
relaxing in severity of manner, the magistrate 
proceeded: ‘‘ However, in the present case, 
I hardly think the act warrants this extreme 
measure, and I am going to exercise one of the 
privileges’—here his voice swelled with the 
pride of his judicial office—‘‘ which the law- 
makers of the nation, with great foresight, 
have seen fit to place in my hands and those of 
others appointed to deal with such matters 
throughout the land. 

““ M——, I find you guilty of the charge, but, 
this being your first offence, and as you have 
been long a peaceable and respected member of 
the community, I will suspend sentence. You 
may go!” 

One thing the Northland is noted for is its 


hospitality. A visiting white man has the run 
of the settlement, and nothing is too good for 
him. So it was really hard for me to leave 
Vermillion. However, I finally did so, and once 
more continued on my way down stream. 

Sixty miles below Vermillion are the chutes 
of the Peace, a three-mile stretch of bad water 
in which the river has a drop of sixty feet. This 
is one of the two short stretches which to-day 
obstruct an otherwise clear line of navigation, 
over two thousand miles of waterway from 
Hudson’s Hope, in north - western British 
Columbia, to the Arctic Ocean. 

With such a wonderful stretch capable of 
being travelled over by fairly large steamers, 
there is likely in the no-distant future to be a 
great engineering work undertaken here to 
make the Chutes “‘ shootable” by large-draught 


. boats, and, in part, make clear sailing to the 


Arctic vid the Slave and Mackenzie. At the 
moment of writing Lord Rhondda, the Welsh 
coal king, has men employed building a tram- 
way around the Chutes. His motive no one 
knows as yet, but the famous expert is reputed 
to have thousands of acres of coal lands staked 
in the unknown country beyond. To bring this 
out to civilization the Peace route will, of 
course, be used. 
os Travelling down the Peace from 
A Curious Vermillion, one comes, after some 
* two hundred miles of floating, to 
Quatre Fourche, or Four Forks, a small, slough- 
like stream, which connects the Peace River and 
Lake Athabasca. This little river possesses the 
odd distinction of having a current which runs 
in opposite directions at the same time. It is 
not the regular outlet of the lake, but just a 
narrow creck which, during high water on the 
lake, allows the water to flow from it into the 
Peace. At this time the current of the Quatre 
Fourche flows in a southerly direction. When 
high water exists on the Peace, the water in 
Quatre Fourche runs the other way—northward 
into Lake Athabasca. Midway in the channel 
of the Quatre Fourche another small stream 
flows into it in a southerly direction out of a 
small lake named Mamawi. At certain periods 
the water in Mamawi is higher than either that 
of the Peace or the Lake. With high water 
existing on the Peace and Lake Mamawi at the 
same time, which often occurs, the water from 
Mamawi comes into the Quatre Fourche flowing 
in a southerly direction, while the Quatre 
Fourche current is flowing north. So on one 
side of the channel, particularly nearest the 
mouth of the outlet from Lake Mamawi, the 
current is flowing strongly toward the south, 
while on the other the regular stream of Quatre 


Fourche 1s moving north. I did not go down the 
stream, but one of the boatmen assured me that 
travellers canoeing down the Quatre Fourche to 
Lake Athabasca were able to float with the 
current as far as the point where the stream from 
Mamawi comes into it. Then they met the 
southerly flowing current, and were forced to 
paddle until they had passed the mouth of the 
stream. In this way the current of the Quatre 
Fourche has the distinction of not only flowing 
sometimes one way and then the other, but also 
of flowing in both directions at the same time. 
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seventy miles beyond. For most of the way 
rank on rank of standing trees lines the shore, 
a seemingly endless medley of spruce and poplar 
and willow that slip on in orderly rows into the 
dim distance. 

At Smith's Landing begins the second obstruc- 
tion to navigation that lies between the far-away 
interior of British Columbia and the ice-bound 
shores of the Arctic. A cart trail leads around the 
eighteen miles of rapids to Fort Smith, where 
navigation for fourteen hundred miles is open. 

To the north and west of Fort Smith is the 


A few of the last herd of wild buffalo on the American continent, 


Twenty-five miles beyond where the Quatre 
Fourche enters the Peace, the Peace is joined by 
the Rocher River, flowing out of Lake Athabasca. 
This is between two hundred and thirty and two 
hundred and fifty miles below Vermillion, accurate 
mileage on the tortuous, winding Peace being 
an impossibility. Here the Peace River loses its 
identity, and after the conjunction of the two 
rivers is known as the Slave. 

Saying good-bye to the Peace, therefore, 
though still floating on the same water, one 
moves down the Slave towards Smith’s Landing, 


home of the last herd of wild buffalo upon the 
American continent. Here the little remnant of 
untold millions move and have their being, 
dodging the wolves and the Indian. Their 
numbers are variously placed at from three to 
six hundred. The Government has put a close 
season upon them for an indefinite time, and 
there is a possibility that they may increase, 
though the Indians, it is claimed, are not averse 
to taking a pot-shot at bull or cow when chance 
avails. An old-timer kindly presented me with 
a snapshot of a few members of the herd. 


(To be concluded.) 


In the Droving Days. 


By “XCUZAFFER.” 
ILLUSTRATED BY STANLEY L. WOOD. 
Pollard the stockman had the name of being a “great grass-stealer,” and this amusing little 


story shows that he certainly deserved it. 


“All the names, of course, have been altered,” writes 


the Author, “but the tale is absolutely true.” 


URING the heat-wave of 1896 we 
were travelling in from Queensland 
with a large mob of store cattle, 
and, having crossed the border of 

= New South Wales close to Goodooga, 
went on towards Angledool. 

The cattle were almost as quiet as milking 
cows through starvation, for there was not a 
blade of grass on the stock routes, and though 
Pollard, the boss, had the name of being a great 
grass-stealer, yet he had had but little scope for 
his talents in this direction for some weeks past, 
simply because there was no grass to steal. 

It was hard work to hustle the poor beasts 
along at all, for the heat was something awful— 
about a hundred and twenty-two degrees in the 
shade, and goodness knows what in the broiling 
sun—and we were hard put to it to keep up the 
regulation distance which the law compels cattle 
to travel every day. 

Pollard, Fegan the cook, and I were the only 
white men in the camp, but we had with us 
some of the very best black boys it has ever been 
my lot to meet. They had been with Pollard 
for years on almost every stock route in 
Queensland and New South Wales, and almost 
worshipped him. 

Over and above this, they were all splendid 
riders and thoroughly at home in a cattle camp, 
their quiet ways when riding round the sleeping 
beasts being a great contrast to those of many 
of the white men I have seen. In consequence, 
we had only had one “ rush ” since we started. 

After we left Goodooga, Pollard went ahead him- 
self to report our coming to the stations through 
which we must pass, and also to look out fora 
place where there was a possible chance of our 
giving the poor beasts a bellyful of stolen grass. 

The second day out he unexpectedly returned 
just as we were at supper, washing down hunks 
of salt meat and damper with quarts of billy tea. 

Calling me on one side he said: “ I’ve struck 
it, X ! There has been a heavy thunderstorm 
on Nulla Nulla station, and there is splendid 
feed, young green grass mixed with dry, in old 
Tommy Lambswool’s paddock just off the 
road. Though the old fellow is as mean as 
they make them, up to most of our games, and 
therefore sure to watch us closely, I mean to 


have a feed there to-morrow night somehow. 
The road, I am told, is bad on the other side of 
Angledool, and it is our last chance. If we don’t 
fill the poor brutes’ hides there they will die.” 

Tasked him if he had reported to Lambswool, 
whose run we should enter next moming. 

“Yes,” he replied. “I told the old cur- 
mudgeon himself, too, but he never even asked 
me to havea drink nor to stay to lunch, though 
it was just lunch-time. Moreover, just as I was 
leaving he said, ‘I know what a grass-stealer you 
are, Pollard, but don't try it on with me or I’ 
“ pound ” every hoof you've got.’ 

“T replied that every drover in the country 
knew what a skinflint he was, and that he would 
sooner set fire to his grass than help a drover to 
make a living by letting his starving beasts eat 
it. With that I rode away, leaving him splut- 
tering with rage, for he prides himself on being 
the most popular man in the district.” 

Another blazing day in the saddle, pushing 
our starved and weary beasts along with stock- 
whip and dog, brought us to Nulla Nulla station. 
At the boundary we were met by old one-armed 
Jack, who had been sent out to see us through 
the run. He stayed with us till the beasts 
drew on to camp about sunset, and then, after 
warming us that nothing would please old 
Lambswool better than to “ pound” Pollard’s 
cattle, and that we could rely on him to 
have us watched all night, Jack rode off home 
to his supper. We were camped on the bare 
roadside, and just at our back was a paddock 
containing splendid mixed feed, mostly blue 
grass, in which old Lambswool’s cattle were 
feeding. This was only separated from the 
road by a wire fence. 

“ That is the place I spoke of,” said Pollard. 
“‘ Now, Mulga, off with you to the station and find 
out, if you can, what spies Lambswool has set. 
Then get back again as if a bunyip was after you.” 

Mulga, the black fellow, needed no second 
orders; he had been on many such expedi- 
tions as this since entering Pollard’s service, and 
knew exactly what was required of him. 

In less than an hour he came back, breathing 
heavily after his long run, with the news that a 
yellow fellow named Mickey was the spy, but 
that old Lambswool had had the horses kept 


in the yard and was ready to ride down on us 
with Jack and his son Edgar the moment Mickey 
reported any suspicious movement on our part. 

It seemed to me that Lambswool held the 
winning cards, and that all the benefit our poor 
cattle would derive from his grass was what 
they got from looking at it through the fence. 
I did not know Pollard, though. On hearing 
this news he asked Mulga if he knew where 
Mickey was watching us from. 

“Mine think it Mickey sit down longa that 
big fellow bumble bush, boss,” said Mulga. 
“* Mine see him light pipe when I come longa 
track, and mine see his horse back along box 
tree down road.” 

““ Good boy, Mulga,” said Pollard; “ here’s 
a smoke for you’”’—handing him a plug of 
black tobacco. “ Now go back and sce if you 
can steal his horse and plant it where he won’t 
find it till to-morrow.” 

“* Ri’, boss,” said Mulga. His eyes sparkled 
in the light of the camp-fire, partly with pleasure 
at the unexpected gift, and partly at the thought 
of outwitting Mickey. He promptly disappeared 
into the darkness. 

It was a dark night, there being no moon and 
the stars not giving much light on account of 
the clouds, but nevertheless it was light enough 
to see a man at a distance of about fifty yards, 
and a beast perhaps three times that distance. 
Pollard sat smoking by the fire for half an hour 
after Mulga had gone, and then got up and went 
to his saddle-bag and produced three pairs of 
wire-cutters. 

He gave one pair each to Fegan and myself, 
and then, after giving us explicit instructions, 
mounted his horse and rode round his cattle, 
stopping and talking to each of the boys on 
watch as he came to them. 

Then he rode off till he struck the tence close 
to where Mickey sat watching his movements. 
Here he dismounted and cut the wires, keeping 
one eye on Mickey—who fancied himself unseen 
—as he did so. 

When he had cut all five wires he rode back 
towards his cattle and called to the boys to 
drive them through the gap into the paddock. 

No sooner had he given these instructions 
than he saw Mickcy slink off to report at the 
station, and then he gave us the signal to do our 
part. Jumping on our horses, we galloped to 
the fence and cut and pulled out the wires from 
about four posts, so as to allow our cattle a free 
passage into the paddock. Then, going through 
ourselves, we set to work on old Lambswool’s 
cattle with whip and dog till we had them all 
mustered up into one corner, with the fence on 
two sides of them. 
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While we were doing this the boys spread our 
starving cattle all over the paddock, where they 
soon got to work on Lambswool's good grass. 
They then rode back and helped us to hold the 
station cattle in the corner. Shortly after this 
Mulga turned up, grinning like a Cheshire cat 
as he informed us that Mickey, after wasting 
nearly half an hour searching for his horse, had 
started on foot for the station, not hurrying 
himself too much. 

Pollard came to cach one of us in turn and gave 
us strict instructions that when old Tommy 
Lambswool arrived nobody was to say a word; 
we were to leave all the talking to him. 

It seemed to me a fool's trick. Lambswool 
would catch us within the hour for certain, and 
for the sake of an hour’s fecd for our cattle we 
should have them all taken to the Goodooga 
“ pound” and have to pay a fine, besides going 
back twice over the dry track we had just 
come by. 

Surely, I thought, the game is not worth the 
candle, and Pollard must be off his head to- 
night. Nevertheless, I said nothing, for it was 
the boss’s business, not mine, and Pollard was 
Not a nice customer when crossed. 

With the others, therefore, I rode silently 
round the station cattle, keeping them in the 
comer of the fence as instructed, and awaited 
developments. I had not long to wait, for before 
I had gone backwards and forwards a dozen 
times I heard horses galloping, and hurried round 
to where Pollard sat on his old stock-horse, some 
distance from the cattle we were guarding, 
looking in the starlight like a graven image. 

A moment later, at the head of his men, 
Lambswool rode up, chuckling to himself at his 
clever capture of Pollard. 

Pulling up his horse when he got close, he 
said: ‘“ Well, Pollard, I’ve caught you in the 
act this time, have I? I warned you that I 
would have you watched, but it seems that you 
mean to defy me.” 

I hardly recognized Pollard in the humble 
man who replied, ‘‘ No, Mr. Lambswool, I had 
no thought of defying you, nor of stealing your 
grass either. ‘The fact is that we are all done up, 
horses and men both, watching these brutes. 
They have led us a dance, rushing every night, 
and, what with the terrible heat in the daytime 
and loss of sleep at night, we are all half-dead. 
I thought that if we put the cattle in the corner 
of this paddock for the night, with a wire fence 
on two sides of them, a few of the boys could 
hold them once they settled down and the rest 
of us could get a few hours’ sleep. Then I 
meant to repair your fence in the morning and 


tw call and explain what I had done when 1 passed 
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We aet to work on old Lambewool's cattle with whip and dog till we had them all mustered up into one corner.” 


the station, and apologize both for the trespass 
and for my hasty words to you this afternoon, 
which, believe me, I am heartily sorry for.” 
“It’s no good talking, Pollard,” snapped 
Lambswool. “I warned you I should pound 
every hoof that trespassed, and pound them I 
will. Here, men,” he continued, turning to Jack 
and Edgar, who were sitting on their horses 
behind him, “lend me a hand with these cattle.” 
“Oh, Mr. Lambswool, don’t be so hard on a 
poor man,” pleaded Pollard. “ As you see, 
the cattle are not eating your grass; they are 
jammed together on the fence and hardly have 


room to lie down.” He waved his hand to the 
cattle we were guarding. ‘I am only trying to 
make a bare living, and a hard one it is in these 
badly paid, drought-stricken times. Don’t pound 
my cattle; I’ve done you no harm and will 
repair your fence in the morning. Have mercy 
on my wife and little children, whose bread you 
take out of their mouths if you pound my stock.” 

I knew Pollard to be a bachelor, and this 
pathetic appeal rather amused me, for I began to 
see the drift of his game now. 

Lambswool would not listen, though Pollard’s 
pleading would have moved a heart of stone, 


and, ordering our boys 
out of the way, with 
the help of Jack and his 
son he started to head 
the cattle for the gap 
in the fence. Our boys 
blocked their way for a little while, and then, 
when Pollard called out: “It’s no use, boys ; 
the game is up. Let the ald hog take ’em!” 
they rode over to where we were sitting on our 
horses, and silently watched the cattle driven 
off towards Goodooga. 

“ That is a good night’s work,” said Pollard, 
presently. “‘I thought I could work the old fellow 
up till I made him do just what I wanted. We 
will give the beasts three hours more to fill 
up on his grass and then muster and make 
tracks out of this quickly. He cannot pound 
us once we are on the road.” 

Long before daylight we mustered our cattle 
and headed once more for Angledool, but this 
time with well-fed, contented beasts. 

Before leaving we very carefully repaired old 
Lambswool’s fence, and obliterated our tracks 


as well Id b: ing bi 
Well as: we could by dragging branches round. 


IN THE DROVING DAYS. 
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I would have given a good deal to have been 
a witness to old Tommy Lambswool’s discom- 
fiture when, at daylight,. he found himself 
a long way from home driving his own cattle 
to the Goodooga pound! Luckily for us the 
night was too dark for him to see the brands 
earlier, but had it been lighter I suppose Pollard 
would not have tried that trick. Pollard’s 
acting had, of course, a lot to do with it; had 
he not tried to prevent Lambswool taking his 
own cattle the old fellow might have examined 
them more carefully, but the opposition spurred 
him on, as Pollard intended it should. 

Old Jack told me, years afterwards, that 
Lambswool nearly had an apoplectic fit when 
daylight enabled him to recognize his own 
brands on the cattle he was driving to the pound, 
which, till then, he believed to be Pollard’s. 

Of course, he put the whole of the blame on 
Jack and Edgar's shoulders, but the story was 
not long in spreading round the district, and 
Most people were glad to hear how neatly the 
miserly old fellow had been done. 

If you should happen to meet Mr. Lambswool 
in the club next time you go to Sydney, just 
refer to grass-stealing if you want to see a bit 
of fun. A red rag to a bull is nothing to it. 


UNDER 
THE KEEL. 


By “ARTIFICER ENGINEER, R.N.” 
Illustrated by N. S. Pitcher. 


A short time ago we published a little story of a diver’s awkward predicament. 


Here is an account of another nasty under-water experience that would turn 
most men’s hair grey. The writer has given us full particulars of the ships 
and people concerned, but prefers to remain anonymous. 


~ for a course of in- 
I had been at 
f this work for some weeks when 
the unpleasant experience occurred 
which i healt put an end to my earthly career. 

On the day in question all the men under- 
going instruction went aboard the diving 
tender, H.M.S. We were to dive deep 
that day, and on such occasions it was usual to 
use the tender instead of the ordinary diving 
boats. 

When we arrived at the appointed place we 
found that a strong current was running, 
which, coupled with a heavy sea, made diving 
very difficult, if not almost dangerous. 

After a consultation between the officer-in- 
charge and the instructors, however, it was 
decided to commence operations. 

We were in a twenty-fathom patch at the 
time, and at this depth two pumps were used 
for each diver, to ensure him having plenty of 
air. We had four pumps in use, two on the 
port side and two on the starboard. 

The pumps having been rigged and tested, 
two men got into their suits, one on either side. 
The man on the starboard side was dressed first, 
and, the pumps having started, his front glass 
was screwed on and he descended the ladder 
and got on the “ shot-rope.” This rope has a 
heavy sinker on the end of it, and also, a foot 
or so from the bottom, a light line. ‘The diver 
slides down this shot-rope until he reaches the 


bottom; then, taking the line in his hands, he 
pays it out as he walks or crawls along, so that 
he can always find his way back to the shot-rope. 

The heavy sea made the tender roll and 
pitch very badly. and the strong current running 
also caused the rope to lie at an angle instead of 
being fairly vertical. We knew, therefore, that 
the diver who had just started to descend was 
having an uncomfortable time of it. 

When he had got down to about ten fathoms 
he made a signal, “ Pull me up.” He was 
promptly brought to the surface and said that 
he could not manage to hang on to the rope 
any longer as it was surging about so badly. 
He was much exhausted with his efforts, and 
was accordingly unrigged. I might add that 
this man had about fifteen years’ experience 
as a diver. 

The next man was now ready to go down on 
the port side, so he got on the ladder, and as I 
screwed on his front glass I noticed he did not 
seem particularly happy. He got down to 
fifteen fathoms and then made the signal, “I 
am coming up.” 

When he arrived he said his arms had been 
nearly jerked out of their sockets by the rope, 
and he had to come up for the same reasons as 
the first diver. 

It was now my turn, and as I dressed I did 
not feel very cheerful. I was to go down from 
the port side; they had decided to abandon 
diving on the starboard side, as it was the 
weather side. 


I got on the ladder, had my front glass screwed 
up, received the customary pat on the helmet to 
indicate that all was ready, and down the ladder 
I went. I got hold of the shot-rope and went a 
foot or two under water to adjust my valve and 
to see that the dress was not leaking badly. 
Then I gave “ one pull” on the breast-rope and 
started to descend. 

I found that my two predecessors had not 
exaggerated the conditions, which were decidedly 
bad, and I decided to get to the bottom without 
delay. The pumps were working well, so I 
slid down the rope quickly. It was absolutely 
dark at five fathoms, so that I could not sce 
anything. I touched bottom about ninety 
seconds after leaving the surface, but was soon 
pulled off it again by the lively movement of 
the rope. : 

I unfastened the “distance line” when I 
reached the bottom, and decided that when 
the rope allowed my feet to touch the sea-floor 
again I would let go at once and move away 
from it as rapidly as possible, for to remain in 
the vicinity of the sinker was positively danger- 
ous. It was rising and falling several feet each 
time the ship rolled, and if it had hit me would 
have put me out of action at once. 

With the distance line coiled in my left hand 
I waited until I touched bottom, and then let 
go and moved a few paces away. I soon found 
that the current was remarkably strong, and 
it was impossible to remain upright, so I got 
down on my hands and knees and crawled away 
to the end of my line. Here I lay down on the 
bottom and collected a few shells to prove that 
I had actually been on the ground. After about 
ten minutes I received ‘four pulls” on the 
breast-rope, which meant I was ordered to come 
up. 

Now my troubles commenced! I crawled 
back to the shot-rope and found the sinker still 
dancing up and down in a very dangerous 
manner; I also discovered that it did not 
come any nearer the ground than four or five 
feet. I made my distance line fast and opened 
my valve a little, so that when I jumped up to 
the shot-rope I should not go up with a run. I 
gained the rope safely and had a bit of a breather ; 
then I closed my valve again, gave four pulls— 
“Tam coming up ’—and started on my journey. 

The rope was hanging at an acute angle 
owing to the current, and when the vessel 
rolled I found that I went nearly horizontal, 
causing the air to get round to the back of my 
dress, so that I had to stop several times to 
release it. 

When I arrived at seven fathoms I was 
stopped for five minutes; this is done to de- 
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compress the diver’s body. When I received 
the signal to stop I made myself as comfortable 
as I could, but found that, as the shot-rope 
slackened and then tightened again continually, 
it was severely taxing my strength; I felt as 
if my arms were coming out of their sockets. 
I telephoned to the deck and told them I could 
not hang on for long as the rope was surging 
badly and the current very strong. They gave 
me the signal “ Come up,” and I started on the 
next stage. 

At five fathoms I was stopped again to de- 
compress. I opened my valve a bit to make 
myself heavy and took a turn of the shot-rope 
round my leg, so that it would ease my arms a 
bit. I remained here about two minutes, when 
the ship gave an extra heavy roll and caused 
my legs to momentarily go higher than my 
head. The result was that the air filled my 
dress, and I lost control and flew upwards, 
with my head lower than my feet. I brought 
up with a crash against the ship's bottom, 
and instead of finding myself on the surface, 
discovered that I was absolutely jammed under- 
neath the vessel. 

After I had collected my wits, I felt round as 
best I could to locate my position. By this 
time my dress had been absolutely blown right 
out, as the air that was being pumped in could 
not escape. My head being well below my 
feet, the arms of my dress were gradually being 
forced out with air pressure, so that I was 
helpless. 

My first thought was to get rid of the shot- 
tope, which was still round my leg with the 
heavy sinker attached, and was now causing me 
considerable pain and strain. 

After a struggle of some minutes’ duration 
I managed to get clear of the rope. This cased 
me a good deal, but caused my head to go lower 
and my feet higher. I was now nearly head 
downwards, and the struggle to release the 
rope, and the blood rushing to my head, caused 
me to lose consciousness for a time. 

When I recovered I found that the people 
on deck were hauling on my breast-rope and air- 
pipe, and I telephoned up to them to stop 
hauling as I was afraid of the air-pipe parting. 

I twisted about as much as possible and 
presently discovered that I was jammed 
underneath the ship's bilge keel,* which was 
about cighteen inches deep. It was hopeless 
for the people above to try to get me out by 
pulling on the breast-rope and pipe, because it 
was the starboard bilge keel I was under, which 


* A sort of fin projecting from the vessels bottom on eitber side 
of the keel and extending nearly the whole length of the ship. It 
is designed to prevent rolling. 
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“I was now nearly head downwards.” 


meant that my rope and pipe were under 
the ship. Being blown out like a bladder, and 
pressing hard against the ship’s hull, it was 
obviously impossible to drag me right under the 
vessel’s bottom, over the keel proper and the 
port bilge-keel. 

I telephoned up to the deck and told them 
how I was situated, and also asked them to 
ease the pump, as I was afraid of my dress 
giving way. 

The bottom of the ship was covered with 
bamacles, and my hands were badly torn as I 
rolled about in my curious prison. I managed 
to open the tap in the front of my helmet, but 
instead of the air rushing out, as I hoped, water 
came in, so I gave up all idea of trying to release 
the air, it being impossible for me to bend my 
arms sufficiently to get at the cuffs of the dress 
and open them. 

I studied the situation as calmly as possible, 
and finally came to the conclusion that I could 
not do any more to assist the people on top, so 
I made up my mind to keep quiet. I knew that 
they were doing their best to extricate me, and I 
had frequent cheery telephone messages. 

T had lost count of the time I had been under- 
neath the vesscl, and was expecting a diver 
down to have a look at the position I was in, 
when I found, to my horror, that water was 
gradually creeping up my _ forehead. This 
meant that my dress was leaking. Instead of 
the water running down into the pocket inside 
the dress that is fitted to collect water which 
leaks in, it was running into my helmet, owing 
to my being nearly upside down. 

I telephoned to the folks on top and told 
them that my dress 
was leaking, and that 
if they did not hurry 
up I should be slowly 
drowned in my dress. 
They cheered me up 
as best they could, 
and told me a diver 
was just coming down. 
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A few seconds after this message I found that 
my breast-rope and air-pipe, instead of being 
held taut, had been slacked off, and that I was 
gradually being moved along the ship’s bottom 
by the action of the strong current. I im- 
mediately began assisting myself along the 
bottom of the ship, and suddenly came to the 
end of the bilge keel, whereupon I shot up to 
the surface on the starboard side of the vessel, 
my feet being level with the water and my head 
a foot or two lower. 

One of the instructors, I found out afterwards, 
got a bowline, was lowered over the side, and 
slipped the rope over my feet up to my waist. 
I was then drawn to the ladder and placed 
upright, the air, of course, escaping out of the 
valve and front tap. The water in the helmet 
ran down my neck and drenched me, but I did 
not mind that in the least; I was thankful 
to be on the ladder. 

I managed to creep up the ladder with the 
assistance of the ropes, and when I arrived at the 
top, to my chagrin they did not take off my 
front glass, but peered in to see if I was all 
right. Then they made signs and told me 
through the telephone to go down on the shot- 
Tope to a couple of fathoms to finish de-com- 
pressing ; so down I went again, keeping careful 
control of myself. 

I got down to about ten feet and stayed there 


-for ten minutes, when I was ordered up and 


reached the deck in safety. My hands had 
nearly all the skin torn off them, and I was badly 
bruised and shaken, but otherwise unhurt. I 
was very thankful to get out of my dress ; 
and everyone on board was very pleased to see 
me safe once more on 
deck. 

Needless to say, we 
did no more diving that 
day, but returned to 
harbour. I quite re- 
covered in a few days, 
but I shall never forget 
the experience. 


A diagram showing the iver scum ontable Position under the 
ips 


Part of a national forest as seen from a look-out station ten thousand feet above sea-level. 


The Fire-Fighters of the Wilds. 


By DAY ALLEN WILLGY. 


‘We have dealt on several occasions with forest fires, those dread scourges of the woodlands. 

This article gives some interesting information concerning the defensive organization which 

has been built up in the great forests of America to guard against fires. Half the battle consists 

in getting to work promptly, and to this end look-out stations have been established on every 

point of vantage, linked up by telephone with ‘rescue stations,’ and forest rangers patrol all 
dangerous areas. 


HE firemen of towns and cities,in bravery of these fire-fighters of the wilds that 


helmets and big boots, are familiar so many forests have been saved from the 
to all of us. There is, however, flames. 
another kind of fireman, in khaki The first question the novice asks the forest 


and _puttces, who guards the great ranger is, ‘‘ How do all the fires get started ?” 
forests of America, whose work very few people The usual causes, in the order of their frequency, 
know anything about. It is due to the skilland are railroad engines, lightning, careless campers, 
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A telephone call-box in the woods, 


fishermen and hunters, settlers burning brush 
to clear land for cultivation, logging engines 
and saw-mills, and malicious incendiarism. 

Out of three thousand one hundred and thirty- 
eight fires reported in one year, eleven hundred 
and eighty-six were caused by locomotives, and 
the outbreaks were due to three principal 
reasons—the use of coal as fuel, the neglect 
of proper clearing of the railway right-of-way, 
and the non-usage of spark arresters. The 
Tailroad right-of-way is usually from a hundred 
to two hundred feet wide, and in many places 
in the American national forests the underbrush 


The Devil's Head look-out station in the Pike National 
Forest, Colorado, showing a forest guard on duty. 


and débris have never been properly cleared 
away after the larger timber has been 
removed. Dry logs and undergrowth form 
the most inflammable kind of material for 
ignition by a spark from the engine. 

Over four hundred thousand people go 
to these national forests for recreation 
every year. Many of them are out for a 
week or two at a time, hunting, fishing, or 
enjoying the outdoor life. Unfortunately, 
many of the visitors are either careless 
or ignorant of the proper handling of 
camp-fires. The carelessness takes the 
form of leaving fires unextinguished, 
throwing about cigar or cigarette stumps, 
or knocking out still glowing pipes. 
Settlers, burning underbrush to clear 
ground, cause many conflagrations, and the 
Increasing use of donkey-engines in logging has 
brought about a corresponding increase in fires, 
while logging locomotives passing through cut- 
over areas frequently cause trouble. 

Scientific ideas have been brought to bear on 
the problem of fire prevention in the woodland 
wilds. The patrol system makes use of the 
telephone and telegraph, and look-outs are posted 
in the tree-tops or on mountain peaks, where, 
with the glass, a keen-eyed ranger can watch 
many miles of hill and valley, and locate a fire 
by the smoke. 
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All these watchmen are connected by telephone 
with “‘ rescue stations,” where the forest firemen 
are ready, to answer the call night or day. In 
* particnlarly dangerous districts rangers patrol 
the likely areas continually during the dry 
season. Each man carries a pocket telephone, 
and if he detects a fire he runs to the nearest 
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which may take fire from the match carelessly 
dropped after a settler has lighted his pipe. 
In getting rid of the stumps, too, a fire is often 
caused. Many of the smaller clearings are sur- 
rounded by forests of second-growth, if not 
first-growth, trees, and if the wind drives the 
flames into the forests or the fire gets beyond the 


A signal-tower and look-out in an Arkansas forest, 


tree used for supporting the wire, connects his 
outfit with the line, and notifies the rescue station 
in his district. 

The “logged-off’ lands form one of the 
principal sources of forest fires. After the trees 
have been cut down the sap in the stumps dries 
out rapidly, and in a short time they begin to 
decay. They are then literally masses of tinder, 


control of the farmer, it may start a conflagration 
which will burn for weeks and turn mile upon 
mile of woodland into a smoking, blackened ruin. 

The heat of these fires is so intense that no one 
can go near enough to the burning area to throw 
water upon the flames even if enough water can 
be secured to extinguish them. Nor can they 
turn up the earth in furrows, as the men of the 
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A ranger laying a telephone wire over rough ground from a reel carried on horseback. 


prairies do, and thus stop it for want of fuel to 
feed upon. 

There are places on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad where the track has been destroyed 
by forest fires over stretches of twenty-five or 


thirty miles. The ties (sleepers) are turned to 
ashes and the rails so twisted and warped by 
the dreadful heat that they are fit only for the 
scrap-heap. The smoke of a fire which ravaged 
a part of the Puget Sound country was so dense 


Running o telephone wire through a forest in Moatana, 
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and in such quantity, that a west wind actually 
blew it as far as the city of Spokane, on the other 
side of the Cascade Mountains in Eastern Wash- 
ington, a distance of three hundred miles. 
Before the installation of the telephone it was 
necessary for the ranger to ride to the nearest 
settlement, where he gathered such help and 
supplies as he could with the least loss of time, 
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Jn the forest reserves of Montana and other 
parts of the Rocky Mountains the most important 
duty of the ranger is to watch for fires. It is 
a very dry country, and the woods are like so 
much tinder, which the tiniest spark may ignite. 
The ranger, from his observation-post on the 
top of a mountain that may be two miles high, 
locates the fires with the help of a field-glass, 


A ranger on the trail, with his pack-horse in rear. 


and then returned to the fire, after sending a 
messenger on to headquarters to give the alarm. 

In the meantime many precious hours had 
passed, and they meant thousands of dollars 
loss to the nation. In one fire, because a_pri- 
vately-owned telephone line in the national forest 
was out of repair, seven million feet of valuable 
timber was burnt in one afternoon. The forest 
supervisor bought that telephone line before 
another season opened. 


and “ plots’? them on a sketch-map of the 
surrounding region. 

Then, descending to his cabin or to some 
other point of communication, he telephones. to 
other forest guards—possibly over distances of 
fifty miles or more—and gives them warning of 
what he has observed. By such means the 
entire forest is covered by a complete fire- 
alarm system. 

The telephone wires run in all directions 
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Fighting a fire in the Helena National Forest, Montana. 


through the forest—the instruments, simply in communication with other guards. It is a 
attached to trees, being so distributed that a matter of no little difficulty to keep the service 
Tanger can always put himself, at brief notice, always in first-rate running order, for falling 


Forest guards obtaining fire-fighting tools from one of the boxes dotted about the woodlands, 
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trees, blown down by storms, are always liable 
to dislodge or break the wires. 

When a fire has been located, the first thing 
requisite is to get as many men as possible to 
the spot to fight it. But they must have food 
and other supplies, which have to be brought 
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Throughout the North-West in particular, 
and in other parts of the country to a somewhat 
lesser degree, success in fighting fire depends 
very largely upon voluntary organizations 
maintained by private interests, such as lumber- 
men and railroads, and by the States. These 


A “break” cut to prevent fires from spreading. 


long distances over difficult trails. Formerly 
this was a very arduous matter, involving long 
delays, for a week might easily be consumed in 
transporting provisions and equipment from 
the nearest source of supply to the scene of 
active operations; and meanwhile the _ fire 
burned on. This obstacle has been overcome 
to a great extent, however, by establishing, in 
various parts of the forest, depots which are 
drawn upon in any emergency. 


co-operate with the forest service, and all are 
mutually interdependent. 

These forest guards are made of the right 
stuff; they have shown their pluck in many a 
tight corner. On the records in the Washington 
office of the service you can read the official 
record of the following incident, which is typical 
of many :— 

“Tn the Cceur d'Alene national forest in 
Northern Idaho Ranger Pulaski had under 


A fire-wagon ready for action, 
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A forest fire in the mountains as seen from a neighbouring peak. 


him forty men, who, after many hours of hard 
work, had got a big fire practically under control. 
Suddenly the wind strengthened until it blew 
a gale. It immediately became a question of 
saving the lives of the men. The fire-fighters 
were in deep forest many miles from a rail- 
Toad, and far from any clearing. 


“ Pulaski remembered that within a mile of 
where they were working there was an abandoned 
mine-shaft running back about forty feet into 
the hill-side. He rushed his men to the shaft as 
quickly as possible, and told them as they passed ° 
through their camp to catch up their blankets 
as they ran. The shaft reached, Pulaski got 


The work of the fire-fend—All that a forest outbreak left of the town of Chisholm, Minnesota, 
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his men into it, and, packed like sardines, 
they filled it up. Pulaski placed himself at 
the opening, across which he stretched a 
blanket. 

“ Within a few minutes after the men were in 
the shaft the fire reached the place. The blanket 
at the opening caught, and Pulaski jerked it 
away and hung up another, which caught in its 
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courage, was great, forced them back. Seeing 
that he would soon be overpowered, however, 
and that his men would rush to certain death, 
he drew his revolver and said that he would 
kill the first man who broke away. 

“ After perhaps twenty minutes the worst of 
the fire passed by. Five of the men in the 
shaft were dead from suffocation ; the thirty- 


After the fire has passed. 


turn. The blankets were set alight again and 
again, and each time Pulaski replaced them, until 
toward the last he was holding the blanket 
across the opening with his bare hands. 

“ Meanwhile the shaft grew hotter and hotter 
and the smoke and fumes thicker, until the 
men’s sufferings were almost beyond human 
endurance. They began to break for the 
opening. Pulaski, whose strength, like his 


five others were alive. Pulaski was blinded and 
seriously burned upon the face and arms. It 
was three months before his sight was partly 
restored. Had his heroism and presence of 
mind not been what they were, he would, un- 
doubtedly, have lost all of his men instead of 
only five.” 

That is the kind of men there are in the forest 
service, 


THE LIGHT BLUE 
ENVELOPE. 


Set Down by CHARLES J. BRANDRETH, F.R.G.S. 
ILLUSTRATED BY L. BATES. 


The personal narrative of a well-known French detective-inspector, a member of the Sireté 
Générale, showing how, while on temporary service in a South American republic, he unravelled 
a remarkable poisoning mystery. 


OR over twenty years Detective- 
Inspector Lesage—that is not his 
real name, by the way—has been in 
the service of the “‘ Sareté Générale,” 
or General Detective Department, of 

the French Government. As he is still actively 

engaged, and as the Secret Service work with 
which he is occupied during the present war 
makes it advisable to veil his identity, I must 
content myself by saying that the facts which 
are here related occurred some ten years ago in 
the capital of a South American republic, where 

Inspector Lesage had been temporarily detailed 

for duty by the French Ministry of Foreign 

Affairs. In order the better to conceal the 

nature of his business, which was only known to 

the French resident Minister and to the Legation 
secretary, M. Lesage was supposed to occupy 
the position of a consular clerk. In this capacity, 
which he held for several months, the police 
official, who is highly esteemed by his chiefs, was 
able to unravel a very remarkable mystery which 

led to the disgrace and punishment of an im- 
portant State official. It is not, however, of this 
business that I wish to speak, but of something 
that happened quite by accident during the 
inspector’s stay in the South American city, 

and which, in his own estimation, constitutes 
one of the most remarkable cases that ever came 
to his knowledge. 

One morning M. Lesage was requested to sce 
his chief, the French Minister, and on entering 
the diplomat’s private office found a lady and 
gentleman seated in the room in conversation 
with his Excellency. 

“Good morning, M. Lesage,” said the 
Minister. “‘ We want your assistance for a few 
days. This lady and gentleman are two personal 
friends of mine, Schor and Sefiora Caldaros. 
I want you to place your able services at their 
entire disposal for the next fortnight or so, and 


see what you can make of the matter that calls 
for the exercise of your shrewdness.” 
M. Lesage made a suitable reply, and then 


the lady, speaking in French, related a very 


remarkable story. 

She began by explaining that, for political 
reasons, it was impossible for her to call in the 
services of the local detective police. Her hus- 
band, present in the room with her, was a member 
of the Senate, and a candidate for a high official 
position in the State, but had many powerful 
enemies. Many of these opponents were actually 
men in office, and consequently the Government 
police were quite at their service, and could not 
be relied upon to act with impartiality. 

In some mysterious way, which neither Scfor 
Caldaros nor herself had been able to fathom, 
several attempts had been made on the life of 
her husband, who had been taken seriously ill 
on more than one occasion in a most unaccount- 
able manner. Not only so, but at different times 
several members of the household, including 
herself, had also been taken ill, and one of them, 
Scfior Thomé Fernandez, her husband's private 
secretary, had died in most puzzling circum- 
stances, after a very short illness. The medical 
men called in agreed that Sefor Fernandez 
had died from the absorption of some acute 
poison. When he was taken ill the throat had 
become highly inflamed and his lips and tongue 
were swollen, while his face had become red and 
congested. ‘Ihe dying man had suffered from 
extreme thirst, yet when water was given to him 
he cried out in agony. ‘The usual remedies in 
such cases had been applied without avail, anda 
post-mortem had not cleared up the mystery. 
It is true that a few faint traces of aconite were 
found, but the deceased's stomach was found to 
be quite empty, he having eaten nothing but 
an orange for three or four hours before he was 
taken suddenly ill, 
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On another occasion the Sefiora herself had 
been taken ill in a most unaccountable manner, 
suffering from a sensation of terr.ble choking in 
the throat, which had laid her up for two or 
three days. Happily, energetic remedies had 
be n applied by the medical man called in, and 
she recovered. 

It was in the case of Sefior Caldaros himself, 
however, that the symptoms were most remark- 
able. On several occasions his gums and lips 
had become violently swollen, apparently with- 
out any cause, and he had suffered great pain. 
He had, too, been afflicted on another occasion 
with a violent choking sensation in the throat, 
and he believed that only the most devoted 
attention on the part of the doctor and his wife 
had saved his life. 

Thinking that the best means of avoiding the 
danger which he ran of being poisoned was to 
go away for awhile, Sefior Caldaros, on the advice 
of his physician, left the city without warning, 
and went, with his wife, to stay at a villa which 
he possessed in the mountains, some hundred 
miles away. With the exception of his wife's 
French maid, he did not take any of his servants 
with him, and his sole attendant in the country 
was a half-caste Indian, who had been born 
on the Caldaros estate, and was devotedly 
attached to his master and mistress. A fortnight 
after he had settled down with his wife at his 
estancta the senora herself had been taken vio- 
lently ill, with the same symptoms of acute 
poisoning. The doctor called in had the food 
analysed, but nothing suspicious was discovered. 

As soon as his wife was well enough, Senor 
Caldaros had returned with her to the capital, 
and had decided to leave the country for 
awhile and take a trip to San Francisco with 
his wife. Dining one evening—a day or 
two before his intended departure—with the 
French Minister, with whom Sefor Caldaros 
was on terms of intimacy, they having been 
fellow-students at the Paris University, he 
had related the whole of these extraordinary 
facts to his friend. ‘The Minister, much 
interested, prevailed upon Sefor Caldaros to 
postpone his departure, and to see a clever 
French detective, M. Lesage, who was temporarily 
on the Legation staff. Thus the meeting to which 
L have just referred was brought about. 

M. Lesage felt that he was called upon to 
handle an exceedingly difficult, dangerous, and 
delicate case, but he did not hesitate for a 
moment, and resolved to at once set about an 
attempt to unravel the mystery. It was arranged 
that he should make his appearance in the 
house of Sefior Caldaros as a new French cook 
who had been engaged. M. Lesage, as he smilingly 


said, had some knowledge of the rudiments of 
good cooking, but admits that, had he been 
put severely to the test in the matter of com- 
plicated dishes, he would very quickly have been 
found out. 

‘The very next day he duly appeared in Sefior 
Caldaros’s kitchen, but had not long been there 
when he came to the conclusion that there was 
nothing suspicious about the servants, and he 
satisfied himself that the food brought into the 
house was not in any way poisoned. During 
his short career as a chef, however, M. Lesage 
was by no means idle. Thanks to his fluent 
knowledge of Spanish, he was cble to converse 
with all the servants in the house, and he leat 
two rather important details. The first was 
that on the day Schor Fernandez, the secretary, 
had been taken fatally ill, he had been very busy 
with the mail, and that Juan, the assistant 
major-domo, whose business it was to take the 
letter-bag to the Central Post Office, had found 
the secretary seated at his typewriter, looking 
very ill, when he went into the study to collect 
the letters for the post. The second fact— 
which Lesage learnt from Sefora Caldaros’s 
French femme de chambre, Henriette—was 
that when her mistress had been poisoned 
during her stay at the estancia she was in 
the act of replying to some letters which 
had been received the previous day, and 
which had been forwarded on from the city 
residence. ‘The replies were dictated to her by 
her husband. 

Lesage resolved to find out without delay 
who were the persons who corresponded with the 
Caldaroses on the occasion of both these events, 
for he suspected that the poison, if poison there 
was, might have been conveyed in one of the 
letters received. 

He therefore sought out Sefior Caldaros and 
asked him if he could remember to whom he had 
written on the occasion of his last dictating 
letters to his late secretary or to Sefiora Caldaros. 

“Yes,” replied Scfior Caldaros, “I have 
thought of that myself, but it gave me no clue 
whatsoever. See; here is a list of the persons 
to whose letters I dictated replies. I may add 
that all of them are very well known to me, 
either as personal relatives or as intimate 
friends in whom I have every confidence.” 

M. Lesage took a careful note of the list, and 
then, turning to Sefiora Caldaros, he said :— 

“ And now, madam, will you tell me to whom 
you were writing when you were taken ill at the 
estancia ?” 

“TI had just finished writing half-a-dozen 
letters for my husband, and had sealed down 
the envelopes, when I felt the first symptoms of 
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illness. Here is a list of the persons to whom I 
wrote.” . 


On looking over this list and comparing it with 
that handed to him by S.for Caldaros, Lesage 
svoticed that two names occurred on both lists. 
One of these, Dr. Sebastian Pinto, was an in- 
timate friend and political supporter of Scfor 
Caldaros ; he also acted as the family physician. 
‘Ihe other was Scfior Luis Biera, a stepson of 
S.nor Caldaros, whose first wife had been a 
widow lady with one son. This son, Luis, 
managed an important estancia, in which he had 
an interest, in a State several hundred miles 
from the capital. 

M. Lesage asked for the whole of the letters 
received from the persons mentioned on the lists. 
He went through these, paying particular 
attention to the ones that had been received 
from Dr. Pinto and from Sciior Luis Biera. 
He noticed, however} that there was only one 
letter from Luis Biera, whereas there should 
have been two. Upon asking about this, 
Senior Caldaros explained: “ This particular 
letter from Luis was of a private nature, and— 
at his written request—I destroyed it when 
replying to him.” 

“Would you mind telling me, so far as you 
recollect, what its contents were ? ” 

Sefior Caldaros seemed surprised at the 
question, and appeared to hesitate slightly. 

“Why, M. Lesage,” he said at last, ‘ surely 
you do not expect to discover anything in 
that direction? My stepson is beyond sus- 
picion.” 

“I do not suspect anybody at present,” 
replicd the detective. “I am_ secking for 
information, and it is indispensable, if I am to 
succeed, that I should know the contents of 
Sefior Luis’s letter.” 

“I fear that by telling you of the contents 
of this letter from my stepson I shall be com- 
mitting a breach of confidence, but, after all, 
the circumstances are so important that perhaps 
1 am justified in doing so. My stepson has 
written to me several times in connection with 
a very delicate matter in which, unfortunately 
for his peace of mind, he has for some months 
past been embroiled.’’ Sefor Caldaros related 
the circumstances, into which I need not enter, 
as they implicate a lady, and are not indis- 
pensable to the main facts of this story. Suffice 
to say that Scfor Luis, who had given Sefior 
Caldaros a great deal of trouble, had in this 
letter asked his stepfather for advice, and also 
for a large sum in money by way of a loan, as 
he had done on two previous occasions in former 
letters. 

After listening to Scfior Caldaros’s account— 


from memory—of the contents of his stepson’s 
letter, M. Lesage asked :— 

“ Did this letter contain an cnclosure of any 
kind when you received it ?” 

“No, no,” replied Sefior Caldaros, in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ None whatever.” 

“Did you advance the amount asked for by 
your stepson ?” 

“No; for special reasons I decided it would 
be unwise to do so.” 

M. Lesage considered for a moment and then 
said: ‘‘ Would you mind handing me the next 
letter you receive from Sefior Luis unopened, 
or else open it in my presence ? ” 

“It shall be as you wish,” replied Sefor 
Caldaros, ‘‘and you will not have long to wait. 
See here”’—he said, producing a telegram— 
“he has telegraphed me that he has posted 
me an important letter.” 

M. Lesage went away that evening convinced 
that he would soon be in possession of the clue 
to the poisoning mystery, and he awaited the 
arrival of Sciior Luis’s letter with keen pro- 
fessional curiosity. 

Two days later M. Lesage was summoned into 
Sciior Caldaros's study, and there found him 
holding a sealed envelope. 

“Here is Luis’s letter,” he said. “I have 
not the slightest suspicion of my _ stepson, 
but as I promised that you should have the 
fullest liberty in investigating this dreadful 
mystery, I have acceded to your desire 
that I should only open the letter in your 
presence.” 

Sciior Caldaros then cut the envelope with 
a paper-knife and withdrew the letter it 
contained, which consisted of four closely- 
written pages. Inserted within the leaves was 
a light blue envelope, addressed and stamped, 
and this fell to the ground as Senor Caldaros 
turned over the pages of the letter. 

M. Lesage immediately stooped and picked 
up the envelope from the carpet. 

“What have we here ? ” he asked. 

“Oh,” replied Sefior Caldaros, “ that is one 
of the usual stamped and addressed envelopes 
which Luis nearly always sends me when writing. 
He is somewhat of a crank on the subject, and 
is afraid that my letters to him, dealing with 
the painful subject of his present embarrassment, 
may be opened by some indiscreet person, so he 
sends me these special addressed and stamped 
envelopes, always made out to a different 
address, where he calls for them.” 

M. Lesage examined the envelope curiously, 
turning it over in his fingers. On lifting up the 
flap, he noticed that the adhesive edge was 
unusually broad, and that the gum was of a 
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curious dark brown colour, thick and glazed in 
character. 

“Does Scfior Luis send you one of these 

‘ special envelopes in each of his letters?” he 
inquired. 

“Nearly always. Sometimes he sends two 
in the same letter. In his last letter, about which 
I told you, he did not send any, because he had 
enclosed two in his previous letter.” 

“Do you seat down your envelopes yourself, 
Schor Caldaros ?” 

“No, not usually ; L leave that to my secretary, 
who uses a damper. But in a very confidential 
letter—as in the case of this letter of my step- 
son’s—I should probably seal down the letter 
mysclf.” 

“Would you mind showing me how you do 
it?” 

“Certainly ; kindly wait a few minutes. I will 
reply to Luis's letter at once.” 

For ten minutes Sciior Caldaros sat at his 
table and wrote. He then placed the letter in the 
addressed envelope, which Lesage had laid on 
the table, and had raised the envelope to his lips 
as though about to wet the adhesive edge with 
his tongue, when Lesage very quietly laid his 

’ hand on Scior Caldaros’s arm and prevented the 
"action. 

“If you value your life, do not touch that 
envelope with your lips,” he said. 

Seftor Caldaros turned quite pale, and stared 
for a moment at the detective in silent 
astonishment. 

“You surely do not mean to say that my 
stepson sends me poisonous envelopes?” he 

. exclaimed, when he found his tongue. 

“T cannot positively assert that he does, but 
I have a very strong suspicion that the adhesive 
edge of that envelope is a composition of deadly 
poison.” 

“ How do you arrive at such an extraordinary 
deduction ? ” 

“If you will consider the facts for a moment, 
sir,” answered Lesage, “ you will see that there 
are good grounds for my suspicion. I discovered 
that either yourself or your wife was always 
taken ill shortly after writing letters, and pro- 
bably amongst those letters was one to your 
stepson, posted in one of these envelopes. Then 
your secretary, M. Fernandez, was taken fatally 
ill after writing letters. Perhaps on that occasion 
you handed him one of these envelopes to reply 
to your stepson ?” 
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“Good heavens !” exclaimed Sefior Caldaros. 
“It is true! I had to go to the Senate on that 
day, and instructed him to write a line to Luis. 
What an abominable thing! But why should 
Luis want to compass my death?” 

“ Has your stepson anything to gain by your 
death ?” 

“Why, yes; he comes into a half share of 
my estate.” 

“Then the whole thing seems clear to me,” 
replied M. Lesage. ‘‘ Your stepson being in 
trouble, and perhaps desperate, wishes to save 
himself by means of the money which will be 
his if you die. He knows very well that you will 
not advance him the large sums for which he 
asks, and his letters to you are probably merely 
a pretext to get you to use these poisonous 
envelopes. See; there is a postscript to his 
letter. What does it say ?” 

The postscript read: ‘“ Destroy this letter 
for the sake of my name, as you have, I 
hope, destroyed each of my other letters. 
Be sure and answer this letter personally. 
Post your reply yourself, using the enclosed 
envelope.” 

“We will send for Dr. Pinto and have this 
adhesive gum analysed,” said Sefior Caldaros. 
“If it is poison, as you assert, I will place the 
matter in the hands of the Public Prosecutor at 
once.” 2 

The envelope was taken away in due course 
by Dr. Pinto, and the adhesive edge, on 
analysis, was found to contain a most viru- 
lent poison, the effects of which would not 
be felt for half an hour or more after being 
absorbed. 

“What became of the stepson, Luis?” I 
asked M. Lesage. 

“When he realized that his little game had 
been discovered,’ replied the detective, ‘“ he 
disappeared. He appears to have gone to Mexico, 
for some months afterwards he was. captured 
with a band of revolutionists and shot after 
a drumhead court-martial. The papers found on 
his body were collected by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and through diplomatic channels were 
politely sent to my client, Schor Caldaros, who 
had meanwhile rewarded me with a substantial 
present.” 

The facts of the foregoing narrative have never 
before been published, the natural desire of the 
family having been to hush up such a painful 
matter, 
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While on a visit to Germany some years before the war M. Paul Chorenne, a French engineer, was 
arrested on suspicion of being a spy. After a mock trial before a special tribunal in Leipzig, 
which refused him even the right to rebut the trumped-up evidence brought against him, he was 


sentenced to seven years’ hard labour. 


he made two determined attempts to escape, which are here dramatically described. 


From Leipzig he was taken to the prison at Halle, where 


Both failed 


when he was within an ace of achieving his freedom, and he was forced to serve his full seven 
years. 


—eaa ALLE ! 

We alighted from the train and 
hurried out of the station. 

“To the Zuchthaus !” said one of 
" my custodians to the driver of the 
first cab that came up. 

It was a vile March forenoon. Heaven and 
earth were wrapped in one uniform tint of soul- 
depressing, dirty grey. A moment or two later 
the cab drew up before a huge black door, the 
mere sight of which must have frozen the smile 
on the lips even of casual passers-by. We crossed 
a court and proceeded to the prison office. 

Here I found myself in the presence of the 
Director and his staff, a dozen or so of grave, 
impassive personages, seated round a long table. 

“Do you admit the crime for which you have 
been sentenced?” he asked me. 

“T do not.” 

“T advise you to think well, if only out of 
consideration for your mother and sister. Re- 
member, no mitigation of your sentence is 
possible without a preliminary admission of your 
guilt.” 

“Tf that is so, I can only express my regret.” 

“Very well; you can retire.” 

I was then conducted to the Hausvater— 
father of the prison—Heaven save the mark ! 
The Hausvater is the clerk who presides over the 
prisoners’ equipment. He wears a sword, and 
has the rank of chief inspector. Two assistants 
are under him. One of them, taking advantage 
of a momentary absence of the Hausvater, 
suddenly whispered to me in the purest French: — 

“The Hausvater is a scoundrel. For eight 
years I’ve led a dog’s life under him.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Cabannes, a native of Lorraine. 


I've been 


Monsieur Chorenne’s experiences will be found particularly interesting at the present time. 


condemned to ten years’ penal servitude for 
communicating State secrets to France.” 

The re-entrance of the Hausvater abruptly 
silenced him. I was ordered to take a hot bath 
and to have my head and face shaved. A visit 
to the stores followed. I was given a mattress, 
sheets, some crockery, and a suit for Sunday. 
Thus laden, I was conducted to cell number 
ninety-six, third floor, wing B, D. It was a fine 
cell, nearly nine feet in each direction, about 
twice the size of the kennel in which I had been 
confined in Leipzig. 

At midday a bell rang, and immediately an 
indescribable din and hubbub resounded through- 
out the building. Doors were banged, heavy foot 
steps clattered in all directions, a tumult of voices 
rose and fell. The noise was so alarming that 
I thought for a moment a revolt had broken out. 

My door was opencd violently, and an inspector 
appeared. His face was scarlet, and he voci- 
ferated :— 

“ Quick, your basin !” 

I rushed forward. A prisoner filled my basin 
with some porridge, another pressed into my 
hand a piece of brown bread and a fragment of 
strong-smelling cheese. ‘Ihe door closed as 
noisily as it had been opened, and the cyclone 
took itself elsewhere. 

The same day, at two o'clock, I was summoned 
to the secretary's office. 

Stock, the prison secretary, a sallow, bilious- 
looking individual, afflicted with a chronic cough, 
shot out at me the regulation questions con- 
cerning my antecedents, my family, my educa- 
tion, and soon. He ended his string of questions 
by complac ently asking me whether I was an 
inveterate criminal, or a drunkard. 

During this ceremony I noticed in front of me, 
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at the other end of the room, a man in prison 
garb, who opened his mouth each time I spoke, 
inclined his head when I moved mine, and 
imitated all I did. What puzzled me more than 
anything was an extraordinary resemblance 
between this stranger and my grandfather, who 
had been dead for some time. I nodded to him 

- in a friendly way. His nod in return was just 
as friendly. When I suddenly sneezed and 
saw him making a convulsive movement, as if 
he were sneezing also, it dawned upon me that 
I was facing a mirror, and that the stranger was 

- myself in prison garb! 

' _ The secretary dismissed me with the intimation 
that the penalty for insubordination was from 
thirty to fifty lashes and a supplementary period 
of hard labour up to ten years. 

“Every prisoner who behaves well lives here 
as a Gott in Frankreich ’—literally, as a god in 

_ France—he said. ‘“ But woe to those who resist 
us. We crush them, sir ; we break them.” 

Once more I was conducted to my cell. The 
news of my arrival had spread like lightning. 
Foremen, inspectors, superintendents, one after 
the other, visited me in my cell. Each and all 
questioned me about my trial, about Paris, but 
not one of them said a single word against France. 
At five o’clock the Director informed me per- 
sonally that I could write to my mother, and that 
my advocate had announced his visit for the 
end of the week. 

Evening came at last, and at seven o’clock 
we received some rice soup and a piece of brown 
bread. The food was decidedly better than I 
had dared hope. The brown bread was even 
excellent. 

At eight o'clock lights were put out and doors 
were closed. The bell rang, and once more 
pandemonium raged. Vociferations, shrieks, 
shrill cries filled the atmosphere and shook the 
building from one end to the other. The prisoners 
were singing, each division separately, without 
bothering about the others. 

I opened the window. The court was full of 
the atrocious noise, and all the dogs from the 
neighbouring houses had joined in the chorus. 

Next day the warder informed me that, by 
the Director's orders, 1 was to learn military 
tailoring. The clothes of the Prussian army, by 
the way, are made in the State prisons. 

A smart young man, in a military cap, came 
bouncing into the cell. He was the foreman 
tailor. 

“T have come to instruct you,” he said. 

His beady black eyes twinkled with mischief 
and intelligence, and almost before I had grasped 
the situation he was seated cross-legged on the 
table, a needle and thread in hand. 


The lesson lasted about ten minutes, and 
ended as abruptly as it began. 

Next day, at four o’clock, he was back again, 
and immediately perched himself on the table. 
But in an instant, like an acrobat, he jumped off 
and stood to attention. The door had opened, and 
a uniformed figure appeared, wearing a long 
sword. 

This was Herr Bohm, the redoubtable chief 
of the prison tailors, a man who had passed his 
life among coats and trousers. 

“Well, Mr. Parisian,” he exclaimed, “it is 
extremely kind of you to come all this distance 
to make clothes for the Prussian soldiers. I hope 
you will distinguish yourself. The Prussian 
Government has its eye upon you. Who knows, 
if your work is satisfactory, perhaps at the end 
of seven years Alsace and Lorraine will be 
returned to France?” 

He grinned ironically. 

““What was your business outside ? ” he con- 
tinued. 

“ Engineering.” 

“Ah! Then you know all about sewing- 
machines, I suppose? ” 

Herr Bohm’s flights of wit were cut short by 
the entrance of a warder, who said the Director 
required his presence. The little tailor’s eyes 
eloquently intimated, “‘ A good riddance.” 

When we were alone, he in turn began to 
question me. 

“So you are an engineer?” he said. ‘“‘ They 
say you are very rich. Is that so? You have 
got hold of the wrong end of the needle.” 

“Tam fairly well off.” 

“Ah! Money is a fine thing. Though I have 
a wife and children, I haven’t a penny to bless 
myself with. Now, watch me carefully. Pass the 
needle through the last hole, like that. I earn 
a miserable three marks a day, just sufficient to 
make a Socialist of me.) You make a row of 
stitches like this, exactly as with a sewing- 
machine. (And to make both ends meet I have 
to work half through the night for private 
customers. Do you know Plotzensee? It is 
a big prison near Berlin, where there are some- 
thing like two thousand prisoners. There have 
been fine goings-on there.) Look at those stitches. 
You can hardly distinguish them, yet they grip 
like iron. (Some of the prisoners, they say, have 
been going regularly to the Berlin theatres and 
returning to the prison in the middle of the night.) 
Yes, money is a fine thing. With money in your 
pocket anything is possible.” : 

“Now, look here, foreman,” I told him, “ you 
appear to be an intelligent, kind-hearted young 
man. I am not very robust, and feel that too 
much of this sewing will injure my digestion. 
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Between ourselves, don’t you think you might 
arrange that somebody else should do this work 
for me? If you can manage this, I will pay you 
a hundred marks a month.” 

“It's worth getting, that,” he replied. “ It’s 
more than I make in a whole month. Of course, 

‘ou ll have to learn the work, on account of the 
inspector. That will take you about six months. 
After that, I'll be able to get most of the work 
done for you. The rest I'll do myself.” 

“ Allright, that’s settled. Bring me to-morrow 
@ pencil and some paper, and I will write to my 
friends in Paris. Within a week you will have 
your first money—let us say two hundred marks. 
For that sum I shall expect you to provide me 
in addition with something extra every day in 
the way of food and drink.” 

“I'm your man. When I do anyonea good tum 
I don’t stop halfway. But, mind you, whenever 
your cell is opened, you must be found working.” 

This concluded that memorable lesson, doubt- 
less unique in the annals of the sewing world. 

Ten days later the little tailor burst in upon 
me in his usual tempestuous manner. His face 
was radiant, and his eyes twinkled even more 
than usual. Assuring himself that nobody was 
within hearing, he drew from his pocket an 
envelope containing two hundred-mark notes, 
the reply to my letter. My Paris friend encouraged 
me to persevere in my plans for escape, and 
assured me that I could count on his aid in any 
enterprise, regardless of risk. 

Thenceforth my life pursued a cut-and-dried 
course. One day was exactly like another, 
though, thanks to my sewing professor, I made 
quite good cheer. 

At last there came a day when I felt I might 
risk what I had been plotting from the first. 

“‘T want to have a little serious conversation 
with you,” I said to the foreman tailor. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think you could assist me to get away from 
this place altogether ? Needless to say, I would 
pay you well.” 

He gave me a frightened look. 

“It’s prison for me if I'm caught, and I have 
a wife and child,” he replied. ‘ How much do 
you offer?” 

“Ten thousand marks, payable at 
frontier.” 

He seemed to reflect for a moment or two. 

“That would set me up in business,” he said, 
thoughtfully. ‘If there’s any means of getting 

ou away, without too much risk for myself, 

don’t say no.” 

“There is a means,” I told him. “I have 
worked the whole thing out. All I want from 
you is a small saw of the hardest steel you can 


find. The blade alone will do. I require it to cut 


the 
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through one of the bars at the window. I can 
have as much thread as I like. It will serve for 
making a cord, and with this I can easily let 
myself down the forty feet or so from my window 
to the ground. I shall choose a moment when 
the sentry is at some distance, and has his back 
turned. Moreover, there is a buttress that juts 
out and will completely hide me from view. 
Of course, I must make the attempt after the 
night round has passed. It hardly ever comes 
back a second time. As soon as I reach the ground 
I shall throw myself down flat on my face among 
the beans which stretch from below my window 
to the cemetery. The plants are quite high enough 
to hide me entirely, while I am crawling to the 
cemetery, and once there I can easily dodge 
behind the tombs. I want you to be on the other 
side of the boundary wall. I am certain nobody 
ever passes there after midnight. You must 
bring a rope ladder and throw it over the wall 
when you hear me give the signal. All you will 
have to do then is to hang on tight, until I climb 
over, a matter of a couple of minutes or so. I 
should also like you to get me an overcoat anda 
cap, so that I may reach your house without 
attracting attention. After that it is all plain 
sailing.” 

“Tt seems feasible enough,” said the tailor. 
“ Anyway, Ill do my share. The critical 
moment will be when you are lowering yourself 
from the window. If the sentry should happen 
to turn round, you are lost.” 

“What's the good of looking for trouble? All 
the chances are in my favour.” 

“All right, then! You may count on me. 
The money I receive each month from Paris is 
quite sufficient to get whatever is necessary and 
to pay the journey to the Austrian frontier. 
I have entire confidence in you; you can send 
me the cash after you reach Paris. When do 
you think you will make the attempt?” 

“ This is the thirty-first of July. I reckon it 
will take me about a month to make the rope. 
Let us say the end of August.” 

“It's a bargain. There's my hand on it.” 

Istarted on the rope that very day, and by 
the end of the week had made more than six 
feet. My friend, the tailor, had provided me 
with several pairs of new infantry trousers, which 
I was supposed to have made, and as I progressed 
with my work, I hid the ends of the rope in the 
pockets. They were quite safe there, for nobody 
would presume to encroach upon the foreman 
tailor's functions by examining the trousers. I 
took advantage of every moment when I felt I 
was not likely to be surprised at my illegitimate 
task. I knew by now the habits of everyone in 
the prison, and could recognize each warder by 
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his step and even by his manner of inserting the 
key in the lock. 

When I had completed ten feet of the rope, I 
made big knots in it at intervals of a foot, and, in 
the evening, when every door and window was 
locked and barred, I fastened one end to the top 
of the pipe of the heating apparatus and then, 
getting up on the table, I let myself down by 
the cord and climbed up it again. At first I 
found this exercise terribly trying, for my 
months of captivity had considerably weakened 
me. Fortunately, I was a lightweight, and, as 


a youngster, I had gone in for gymnastics and . 


fencing. By the end of the month I could 
easily go up and down the cord four times in 
succession without touching the ground with my 


feet. This involved a considerably greater 
effort than * should have to exert to reach the 
ground. 


Towards the end of August my little tailor 
brought me patterns of cloth and measured me 
for a suit of clothes to travel in. He also 
promised to procure a hat, boots, and linen. The 
great day was definitely fixed for the night of 
September 1st, a Saturday. On the eve, he 
brought me a saw blade which I tested on my 
bed rails; it bit in at once. I was obliged to 
leave the cutting of the window bar to the last 
possible moment, for now and again the bars were 
tested by being struck with a hammer. 

I passed almost the entire night of Friday and 
Saturday in cutting the bar, by no means an 
easy task. In the first place, the cutting had to 
be done from the outside, so that no fissure 
would be visible from the interior of the ccll. 
Moreover, I had to proceed very slowly and 
cautiously so as not to give the alarm to the 
prisoners in the neighbouring cells. Had [ 
been overheard, the whole prison would have 
been up in arms inno time. I also had to keep 
one ear on the alert to detect the barely per- 
ceptible, velvety footfalls of the night-round and 
the sentry in the corridor. Spite of all these 
obstacles, 1 made good headway, and by dawn 
the bar was only held in place by a thread of 
metal, though, seen from the cell, it appeared 
intact. 

One thing still made me feel extremely 
anxious. After I reached ground the rope, 
naturally, would remain hanging. Either the 
sentry or the night-round might see it before 
I was clear of the wall, in which case, of course, 
adieu to freedom. To guard against this as far 
as possible, I had corded the whole outside of 
the rope with grey thread, which I hoped would 
render it almost invisible against the grey wall 
in the flickering gas-rays. Still, the risk was 
there. For the same reason, though it meant 
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considerably more danger, I had kept the thick- 
ness of the rope down to half an inch. I was 
pretty well reassured about this, however, as I 
was very thin and had put the rope to a good 
test already. 

When he left me on the Saturday afternoon, 
my accomplice exhibited considerable emotion. 

“Good luck!” he exclaimed, gripping my 
hand. “It's a big game we're playing, but you 
are in God’s hands. Freedom is the only thing 
in the world worth risking one’s life for. 1 
shall be on the other side of the wall from mid- 
night until one o'clock. Count upon me.” 

When the evening bell rang, I got into bed as 
usual. Every night we were obliged to put 
all our belongings outside the cell door, and I 
should have had nothing to go away in but my 
shirt had I not concealed one pair of infantry 
trousers under my mattress. 

Meanwhile, as it was only half-past seven, and 
I had decided not to commence operations 
before ten, I lay down and ended by falling into 
a doze. 

“Halt! Wer da? Die parole?” (Halt! 
Who goes there? Give the password.) 

With these words ringing in my ear, I woke up 
with a start. The sentry was below my window, 
and ten o'clock was just chiming from the prison 
clock. 

Quivering with excitement, I drew out the 
pair of trousers and put them on; then I care- 
fully opened the window and set about finishing 
the cutting of the bar. By eleven o’clock it 
was done. I fixed the end of the rope to one of 
the remaining bars and waited for the next 
passaye of the sentry. He went by almost 
immediately, whistling. Absorbed in the trills 
with which he was disturbing the silence of the 
night, he slowly passed into the distance. 

Now was the moment ! 

1 swung outside the window and allowed the 
free end of the rope to drop to the ground. 
There was not a second to lose, and, with a 
muttered prayer to Heaven, I began to slide 
down. I reached the bottom without accident 
and threw myself flat among the beans. 
Suddenly, to my horror, I heard steps approach- 
ing from the right. I held my breath, but my 
heart beat to suffocation. Had I been seen? 
It appeared not. ‘Ihe figure drawing near was 
the sergeant, making a round of inspection. He 
passed within three paces of me, but his attention 
was absorbed by the sentry, who had called out, 
“Wer da?” and was running up with his 
bayonet at the ready. ‘The sergeant reprimanded 
the sentry for whistling when on duty, and then 
hurried away. The soldier stood motionless, at 


attention, until his superior had disappeared 
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“With a mu.tered prayer to Heavea, | began to slide down.” 
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round an angle of the building ; then he laughed 
aloud and imperturbably resumed his whistling 
exercises. 

So soon as I was sure the coast was clear, I 
began my laborious crawl through the beans. 
Not for long, however, for I was suddenly 
alarmed again by voices in close proximity. It 
was the night-round, and, to my intense horror, 
it was passing just under my window. Would 
they notice the hanging rope? My anguish was 
acute. I could hear distinctly the two young 
warders laughing and talking. 

“Halt! Wer da?” cried the sentry, and 
they spoke to him and continued their course, 
still laughing. Heaven be praised! They had 
noticed nothing. ‘‘ Before they come back, if 
they do come back, I shall be over the wall,” I 
told myself. Almost before I had time to make 
a cautious movement, however, the sentry 
returned and took his stand within a few yards 
of my hiding place, his rifle grounded, his nose in 
the air. A shrill whistle sounded in the distance. 
What could it mean? The soldier moved away, 
and I realized with a sigh of relief that the 
whistle was probably given by some sentry in the 
neighbouring section, as a signal that they 
might come together and have a friendly chat 
without fear of the inspecting sergeant. 

At last all was quiet near me, and I could risk 
getting upon my hands and knees and crawling 
towards the cemetery. I reached it just as mid- 
night pealed from every clock, far and near, in 
Halle. The moon, unfortunately, chose that 
moment to emerge from behind a bank of clouds 
and bathe everything in its soft radiance. I had 
still to cross the entire length of the cemetery to 
reach the wall. As I glided in and out, among 
the mounds and tombstones, infantile terrors 
gripped me. My senses were swayed by a strange 
hallucination ; it seemed to me the ground had 
become translucid and I could see the dead 
lying in their eternal slumber. At last, how- 
ever, after what seemed to me an interminable 
time, I reached the wall. 

As arranged with the tailor, I flung a clod of 
earth over it and waited. 

There was no response ! 

I threw a second clod of earth. 

From the other side of the wall an unfamiliar 
voice reached my ears. 

“Mann! Wat is denn dat? Karl, bist du 
das?” (Man, what is it? Is that you, Karl ?) 

Beads of perspiration trickled down my 
temples. Seconds, minutes, centuries passed ! 
Suddenly, I thought I recognized the tailor’s 
cough. Quick, another clod ! 

“Na, bist doch gar zu toll, Karl ? 

It was the same voice as before. 


Karl!” 
I was 


stunned. Somebody else, not the friendly 
tailor, was on the other side of the wall! When 
I could doubt this no longer, bitter rage seized 
me. It was now nearly one o'clock. Knowing 
that it was futile, I yet decided to make one 
more attempt. My last clod of earth fell with 
a hollow “ flop,” and this time, not even the 
stranger's voice responded. I could no longer 
hope against hope; my attempt to escape had 
ended in dismal failure. 

In dull despair, I crouched between two tomb- 
stones to review my desperate position. One 
course only was open to me now. At all costs 
I must try to get back to my cell. 

Oh, that awful journey back to slavery! 
Shall I ever forget it ? 

By the time I reached my window it was two 
o’clock in the morning. And now I had to 
grapple with greater difficulties, greater dangers 
even than before. 

The musical sentry had been relieved at one 
o'clock. His successor indulged in a different 
pastime. With praiseworthy zeal and precision 
he practised the “goose step.” Flic! Flac! 
Pan! Pan! he went, punctuating his antics 
with much clatter. 

“So much the better,” I thought. ‘ He won't 
hear me, even if 1 make a noise.” 

I waited until he was a good distance away ; 
then I took a firm grip of the rope, and, helping 
myself by climbing upon a projecting ledge, 1 
was soon ona level with the first-floor window, ten 
feet above the ground. After a momentary pause 
on the sill, to recover breath, I resumed the 
ascent. Thanks to the knots in the rope, the 
climb was comparatively easy. I reached the 
second floor. Flic! Flac! Pan! Pan! Thesentry 
passed by, all unsuspicious. One more effort, 
and I grasped the bars of my own window, 
passed my hand inside, and gripped the edge. 

I got my head through, my body, my left arm, 
and made superhuman efforts to squeeze into 
the narrow opening. At length, more dead than 
alive, I dropped heavily on the floor of my cell. 
The next moment I was on my feet again, draw- 
ing in the rope. Then, with some beeswax 
provided by the tailor, I managed to fix the cut 
bar in its former place, hoping it would hold on 
for the next few hours. In the morning I would 
get the foreman to bring me some sort of glue 
that would make it more secure. 

And now reaction set in. I was seized witha 
convulsive fit of trembling. I felt giddy and 
faint—everything whirled round me. I just had 
sufficient will-power left to drop upon my bed 
before losing consciousness. 

The five o'clock morning bell woke me. What 
a pitiful awakening ! Broken in spirit and body, 
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I still had the energy to conceal the trousers I 
had worn on my ill-fated expedition. Then, 
very sadly, I donned the clothes I thought I had 
discarded for ever. 

The foreman tailor entered my cell towards 
evening. He looked pale and scared, but soon 
recovered his equanimity when he ascertained 
that I was safe and sound. He first insisted on 
hearing my story; then he told me what had 
happened. He had scrupulously done what he 
had promised, but when he came to the 
appointed place he found a sentry on the very 
spot. He had so little reckoned on this, that 
his surprise and chagrin can easily be imagined. 
He did not lose heart, though; he remained 
near at hand, in case the man took himself off. 
But quite a long time elapsed, and he did not 
shift his position. To linger longer was too 
risky, and the tailor had perforce to go home. 

He was tortured with doubts about me. What 
had happened? Had I put my plans into execu- 
tion? Had I been caught? Was I safe? He 
could neither rest nor sleep, and waited for the 
morning with the utmost impatience. When he 
went to the prison, he was convinced the porter’s 
greeting would be news about my attempted 
flight. He was agreeably disappointed; the 
porter was as gloomy and listless as ever. He 
then hurried to the room where his colleagues 
worked. They also made no allusion to any- 
thing unusual. Finally, he jumped to the conclu- 
sion that [ had changed my mind at the last 
moment and had not attempted my escape. In 
the course of the day he learned that the decision 
to post a sentry outside the wall was only taken 
the previous day, so that, had I put my plans into 
execution twenty-four hours earlier—on August 
gist instead of September 1st—my attempt to 
escape would have been crowned with success. 


Thus does some wretched, unforeseen trifle, 


continually defeat the most carefully-conceived 
and matured schemes ! 

As soon as possible I patched up the severed 
bar with some cement. It looked fairly secure, 
but what would happen if the Superintendent 
dealt it a blow with a heavy hammer ? 

My tribulations did not end there. Soon 
after I was summoned to the Secretary’s office 
and informed that henceforth I was to be em- 
ployed in clerical duties, if my qualifications 
were found to be sufficient. I was subjected toa 
preposterous examination. Among other things, 
I had to work out to the fraction of a pfennig 
what it cost to feed the inmates of the prison. 
For half an hour I was extracting the ‘‘ square 
root” of potatoes and the “cube root” of 
mustard, cheese, and carrots, and then wasted 
another twenty minutes in some ridiculously 
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minute meat calculations! Finally, with the 
assistance of a table of logarithms, I elucidated 
that, on that particular day, the cost of feeding 
six hundred prisoners, including those on the 
sick list, amounted to sixty marks seventeen 
pfennige and eight hundred and seventy-nine 
thousandths of a pfennig. 

“It is extremely important that we should 
know to the thousandth part of a pfennig what 
each man costs daily,” said the steward, with dry 
humour, when I told him the result of my arith- 
metical labours. ‘‘ We are bound to economize 
on everything: on the cheese, herrings, mustard, 
candles, etc. Otherwise, how could our Emperor 
take his yearly trip to Norway, or Palestine ? 
If—Heaven forbid !—you were to make a slip 
in your accounts to the extent of so much as a 
decimal, it would be a public calamity, a financial 
disaster. The Emperor would be compelled to 
pass the summer at home—which would be 
another public calamity !” 

The result of my examination was communi- 
cated to the Director. He decided I was 
competent to undertake the important functions 
allotted to me and that I was to commence 
forthwith. 

When I returned to my cell I pondered on 
the change in my circumstances. In the first 
place, it involved my removal from my present 
quarters to one of the cells on the ground floor, 
set apart for prisoners engaged as clerks. That 
meant, of course, that I would be cut off from 
immediate contact with my purveyor of tit-bits. 
When he heard of the proposed change, however, 
he assured me that it need not interfere with his 
activities in connection with my clandestine 
correspondence with the outer world. He was 
too cunning and resourceful not to be able to 
contrive some method of conveying my letters 
as heretofore. And that was the principal point 
after all. When I told him he would still receive 
one hundred marks monthly, simply to keep 
open my line of communications, he was ready 
to kiss my hands. I presented him, moreover, 
with the travelling suit he had made for me, as 
well as with the other articles he had procured 
in view of my flight and for which J had already 
paid him. 

In my new environment, the possibility of 
escape still occupied my thoughts to the exclusion 
of everything else, and, with this end always in 
view, I sounded as well as I could the character- 
istics and habits of everybody I was brought 
in contact with. 

Among the rest was a certain Zachmann, a 
sturdy, solidly-built individual, without, it 
seemed to me, scruples of any kind. He had 
been sent to prison for robbing his brother. He 
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was clearly on the best possible terms with the 
foremen, both in the brushmaking and stationery 
departments. One of the latter, Yks by name, 
kept Zachmann regularly supplied with snuff 
and chewing tobacco. After I had given him 
one or two opportunities of making a twenty- 
mark note out of me, I felt he was filled with 
absolute confidence and blind devotion to my 
interests. 

When I considered I had “ doctored” him 
sufficiently, I went straight to the point one day. 

“Look here, Zachmann, I would pay anyone 
who enabled me to escape one thousand marks.”’ 

He emitted what I took to be a grunt of desire. 
“ That would just suit me down to the ground,” 
he said. ‘‘ We must think of a plan.” 

“Thaveaplan. Listen! The van that comes 
every day. with fresh work for the prisoners 
and takes back the finished work is loaded and 
unloaded by the foreman and the prisoners. It 
is kept standing all the time outside the end 
door of my corridor. The packing-cases are 
generally placed in front of the cell facing mine. 
All that is necessary is to procure a case large 
enough to hold me. Yks, the foreman, will 
open my door at a certain moment, and I shall 
simply have to jump across the corridor, straight 
into the box. The foreman and another man 
will carry this box outside and put it into the 
van. The driver, of course, will have to be in 
the plot as well—I don’t suppose there will be 
much difficulty about arranging that. The van, 
I understand, is never examined at the big gates, 
and there will be nothing to prevent me arriving 
safely at the foreman's house, where I can change 
my clothes. After that, adieu !”” 

“ You've got it, right enough!” said Zach- 
mann, breathing hard with excitement. ‘“‘ We'll 
all be in it. I will go and talk it over with 
Yks now.” 

The negotiations, however, did not prove 
quite so simple as Zachmann expected. ‘They 
continued laboriously for a fortnight. The 
foreman and the driver wanted to be paid in 
advance, which I absolutely declined to do. 
Finally, the following conditions were accepted. 
The money was to be addressed to me at the 
Austrian frontier. Six thousand marks were 
to be paid to the foreman, whose risk was, of 
course, the greatest. Zachmann and the driver 
were to receive two thousand marks apiece. It 
was also agreed that Yks, who was about my 
height and bulk, was to give me his Sunday 
suit and accompany me to the frontier, where 
I would hand him over the entire sum for himself 
and his two accomplices. 

The final details of the scheme had, of course, 
still to be worked out. Schultz, the superin- 
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tendent, represented the principal difficulty, as 
he was pretty well always in the corridor. 
Somehow or other, his attention would have to 
be diverted at the critical moment when I left 
my cell and got into the box. Zachmann 
undertook to carry out this part of the pro- 
gramme. 

The great day dawned at last. I had chosen 
September rst, the very anniversary of my 
previous disastrous failure. Since the early 
morning, the empty box, ready to receive me, 
had been lying in the corridor, opposite my cell. 
But, now, an agonizing doubt assailed me. 
Suppose I was in the Secretary’s office when the 
van arrived to fetch the cases away? The 
whole combination would miscarry. The van 
could, of course, remain outside for an hour 
without provoking comment, but even that 
would be useless if, as was often the case, I was 
detained the whole morning in the office. 

After eight o'clock I could do nothing but 
feverishly pace my narrow cell. Each moment 
I expected to see Yks appear. Superintendents 
and clerks came to see me about one thing and 
another, and every time the key turned in the 
lock my heart beat furiously. I was taking 
a tremendous risk, but the nearer the critical 
moment drew, the more ardently I refused to 
even contemplate the possibility of disaster. 
In my heart of hearts I was convinced that a 
second failure of my scheme would mean the 
end of everything for me. I should die of 
despair, and so would my poor old mother. 
Moreover, I felt acutely the responsibility I had 
incurred towards the foreman and the driver, 
each of whom had a wife and family. What, 
too, of the devoted Zachmann ? During these 
cogitations, my nerves were strained to the 
utmost, yet all the time I could not get out of 
my head the refrain of a particularly inept 
music-hall doggerel. 

At last, at eleven o’clock, the door opened 
softly, and Yks appeared. 

“ Quick ! Quick !”’ he whispered. 

In one bound I was inside the case. The lid 
closed upon me, and at that very same instant 
I heard the gruff voice of Scherf, the old head- 
superintendent. 

“The Secretary wants the prisoner Chorenne. 
Tell him to come immediately, Schultz.. I will 
wait for him here.” 

The emotion I felt at these words was so 
violent that my heart almost stopped beating. 
I should certainly have fainted but for the 
instinct of self-preservation. I raised the lid 
a fraction of an inch and got a glimpse of the 
back of old Scherf standing in the doorway. 
The driver's presence of mind saved the situation. 
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“In one bound | was inside the case.” 


“The prisoner Chorenne has ‘gone to the diverted by Zachmann, who called him into 


kitchen,” he called out. his cell on some plausible pretext. 
“Ah!” answered Scherf. ‘In that case, It was very evident that all hope cf the case 
T’ll go for him.” being carried out to the van would have to be 
And off he started. abandoned. My absence would have been 


Meanwhile, Schultz’s attention had been detected immediately, and the whole prison 
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would have been one hue-and-cry. For once, 
the van would have been minutely searched. 

Without losing another moment, I scrambled 
out of the case; Yks opened the door of my 
cell, and I was once more between my four 
walls, a prey to an indescribable attack of futile 
rage and despair. 

Scherf returned from his fruitless quest in a 
furious temper. ‘‘ Where is that lying driver?” 
he cried. But the man had had the good sense 
to gallop off with his van. Scherf personally 
conducted me from my cell to the Secretary's 
office. 

‘This time again misfortune did not come to me 
singly. By astrange coincidence, exactly like the 
previ us year, I was told that the Director had 
decided to dismiss me from my present employ- 
ment,.and that, henceforth, I should be attached 
to the stationery department as a paper-bag- 
maker. 

I was removed to a narrow Cell on the second 
floor, half the size of the two previous ones. It 
was little better than a dog-kennel. Most of 
the available space was taken up by a table, so 
that I could hardly move. The only window 
faced the door, through which blew a permanent 
blast of icy air, though it was only September. 
My food was also considerably worse, and 1 was 
allowed neither pencil nor paper. But of all 
these hardships the hardest to bear was the 
constant intrusion of my new inspector, a man 
called Klump, an alcoholic brute. His ways 
were most curious. Sometimes he would start 
talking quite gently, almost amicably, with 
lowered eyes, then suddenly, without any 
apparent reason, he would yell and growl like a 
wild beast and altogether behave like a maniac. 

I still had some compensations, though. Yks 
remained my foreman, and for a payment of 
one hundred and fifty marks a month he under- 
took to have my work done by other prisoners, 
to furnish me with wine, food, and books, and 
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to look after my secret correspondence with 
Paris. 

I passed most of my time reading. The 
Director had allowed me to keep three books, 
a French, an English, and a Spanish one. Each 
of them had a different binding, well known 
to the inspector, so that under the cover of 
these books I could read anything I liked. The 
inspector, seeing invariably the same familiar 
bindings, remained totally unsuspecting. 

I also had at that time a solace I would have 
grudgingly forgone. Twice a week I could 
hear the Protestant and Roman Catholic choirs 
practising. My cell adjoined the schoolroom 
where these concerts took place, and I eagerly 
looked forward to them. The Protestant choir 
especially excelled. When, through my open 
window, I heard them singing :— : 

Though it be true that love is weeping, 
Though it be true that hope’s forlorn, 
The day of grace we're slowly seeking, 
The night is followed by the morn— 
I was moved, I felt almost consoled. Yes! 
All would end well —after the night the 
dawn ! 

For five years after that my life pursued 
its deadly monotony, save that I was moved 
from cell to cell and from one prison to another. 
My final home was Moabit. The German 
Emperor persistently refused to listen to my 
appeals for mitigation of my unjust sentence. 
He was determined to have his full pound of 
flesh. Hints were given to me, from time to 
time, that, if I ‘“‘ confessed”? who were my 
“ accomplices,” I might be let off a portion of 
my term, but as I was innocent of any crime, 
and therefore had no accomplices, I could not 
stretch my imagination so far even to oblige 
my Imperial jailer. 

Finally, my term of imprisonment having 
expired, 1 was released, and joyfully hastened 
homewards to my beloved France. 


FISHERS 
OF THE 
AIR. 


By 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 


In a valley near Naples there is a little town 
where, for upwards of a thousand years, the 
inhabitants have followed a most extraordinary 
sport— fishing” for wild pigeons by means of 
slings and nets. When the migrating flocks 
appear, they are guided in certain directions by 
means of stones, slung with surpassing skill, and 
are finally caught in nets suspended between 
trees. Mr. Vivian gives a very interesting 
account of this ancient sport and the men who 


practise it. Photos. by Alfonso Salsano, Cava 


dei Tirreni. 


é AVA DEI TIRRENI, a little town 
(xs 


in a narrow valley lying between 
sea evergreen hills some thirty miles 
MGB beyond Naples, is a bit of Swit- 
P zerland transplanted into Italy. 
Besides the umbrella pines characteristic of 
this part of the world, one notices a number 
of very old round towers scattered about on 
ridges in the neighbourhood of clumps of trees. 
Now there is nothing very remarkable about 
round towers. One meets them in all parts of 
the world, from Ireland to the Bosphorus, and 
archeologists have probably explained precisely 
what form of ancient worship they connote. At 
Cava dei Tirreni, I thought, they probably 
served as sentry-posts from which the approach 
of Saracens and Barbary pirates was signalled 
in the bad old days. A little inquiry, however, 
revealed the fact that the towers were built 
for a very different purpose—for a sport that 
is more than a thousand years old, and that is 
still kept up at the present day. Moreover, it 
is one of the most exciting and curious sports in 
the world. 
Every autumn there is a migration of wild 


One of the spor smen with a ling and stone. 


pigeons from Siberia to Africa, and their direct 
caravan route takes them over Cava. No 
doubt they have other routes, and I hear that 
attempts have been made to intercept them at 
Leghorn and in Spain. But Cava is the only 
place where the m‘grating b:rds are systematically 
waylaid with towers and nets and slings. 

The sport was first introduced by the Longo- 
bards, who were m‘ghty hunters and regarded 
the chase as next in importance to warfare, thus 
contrasting with the Romans, who despised it 
as childish. They kept hawks and falcons which 
were as dear to them as their swords, and a law 
of the Emperor Ludovicus Pius forbade distraint 
on swords or hawks. 

A document of the year 937 and another of 
100g speak of sports from towers on hilly 
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ground, and another of 1066 gives the names of 
cer.ain requisites that still survive for the capture 
of wld pigeons— plagaria@, fionde, bersatorie. 
Plagarie are nets, but ptagare in Italian is the 
build.ng where the nets are set up to catch the 
pgeons. The word fionda is now used for a 
sling in Italian, but in its Latin form it meant 
the tower whence stones were slung. Bersatorie 
(versatore in Italian) are spaces between thickets 
of big trees where the 
birds must pass. 

On September 2ist in 
every year the inheritors 
of these ancient 
traditions are in their 
places before dawn, say 
about 5.30 a.m., for the 
first bout of the season. 
They belong mostly to 
the lower m-ddle class— 
for instance, the leading 
spirits include the 
coffee-house keeper’s son 
and the local photo- 
grapher’s brothers. They 
have clubbed together to 
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the horns, trumpets, and other accoutrements, 
various trophies and log-bocks, as well as single- 
sticks, bagatelle tables, and other diversions for 
interludes of the sport, besides a kitchen for the 
preparation of light meals. 

A “game” usually consists of three or four 
towers and a clearing where the nets are set up. 
The owner of this ‘‘ game” has probably in- 
herited it from his ancestors for generations or 
centuries, and has the 
exclusive right of sling- 
ing pigeons. He is 
accordingly ex-officio 
president of his society. 
When a property is sold 
the “game” does not 
necessarily pass with it, 
but may be either re- 
tained or sold separately. 
Of the three or four 
towers in a “game,” 
one is probably about 
a thousand yards away 
from the net, the nearest 
perhaps seventy yards, 
but the distances vary in 


Cava dei Lirreni, showing one of the ancient towers from which the “ pigeon-fishers 


fo:m six societies or “ games,” each consisting of 
about thirty members, with a subscription of 
thirty lire ({1) a year to pay attendants, look- 
out men, trumpeters, and sundry other expenses. 
Each society has a neat little chalet for a club- 
house, usually near the chief tower, Inside are 


operate. 


each “game.” Besides the. towers of the six 
“games” there are many others near Cava, 
concerning which even octogenarians cannot 
tell you when they were last used. 

In appearance the towers are not unlike 


Asiatic minarets, of various heights, rising sum 
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issues a long, musical 
cry: “ Bu-o-o-n-gi-o-0- 
r-r-no!”’ which rever- 
berates among the hills 
and valleys. It is taken 
up at the next tower and 
the next, and by the men 
at the nets and the 
watchersamong the trees, 
until it reaches the 
vedetia, where the cere- 
mony is concluded by a 
merry tune on a horn, As 
each of the six societies 
has its Buongiorno, t 
gaiety and liveliness of 
the proceedings are some- 
thing to remember. 

The vedetta, or look- 
out place, is a straw hut, 
some two or three miles 
away from the nets, in « 
the direction from which; 
the pigeons are expected 
—that is to say, towards! 
Naples. Sometimes it 


Some of the horn-blowers who 
‘ignal the movements of the 
oncoming flocks. 


and graceful aga’nst the 
sky-line. They are 
approached by two or 
three stone steps and a 
little wooden door. 
There is a wooden stair- 
case leading half-way 
up; you climb the rest 
of the distance by ladder. 

It is in merry mood, 
in the fresh, perfumed 
air of dawn, that the 
members take their 
places. Most of them are 
clad in elaborate hunting 
kit, with velveteen coats 
and top boots and 
peaked caps. Two men 
usually ascend each 
tower ; the rest are dis- 
tributed among the nets. 

Proceedings begin 
with what is called the 


Buongiorno (good day). F . - 
From the first tower A trumpeter announcing the arrival of a flock of birds, 


Vol. xxxviii—t 
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is on a hill, sometimes down in the valley. 
That of the Serra Society, for instance, is cloce 
to Cava S ation, and when a flock of birds is 
sighted at the moment of the arrival of a train 
those passengers who know nothing of the 
ancient game imagine the whole population has 
suddenly gone mad, what with the piercing 
eres, the blowing of horns, and the general 
atmosphere of w.!d excitement. 

As soon as this signal has been sounded, it is 
taken up by the various paid watchers who 
are scattered about in the wocds and on the hills. 
It is their business to announce the d-rection 
and height of the birds’ fight. This they do by 
means of conventional sounds on their trumpets 
and horns or by the exercise of their stror>g 
lungs. ‘Three of these sentinels posed for me in 
an accompanying photograph before setting 
forth for the posts they were to occupy dur.ng 
the day. Another, standing out against the sky- 
line like an archangel, is sound:ng a long horn 
that acts almost like a megaphone. 

The birds appear like specks on the horizon, 
travelling at a prodigious pace, and always with 
a leader, whom they follow and obey implicitly. 

‘They may be of any number, from a single 
pigeon to as many as a hundred, but a flock 
contains from twenty or thirty to thirty-five. 
The untrained eye finds it very difficult to guess 
the size of a flock, which it usually exaggerates, 
but old hands can tell the number within 
four or five at a fairly long range. The flocks 
are often accompanied by a number of smaller 
birds, and trained carrier-pigeons are also found 
among them, recognizable by discs or marks or 
clippings or messages under the wings. ‘They 
must not be consigned to the cooking-pot, but 
are packed in baskets and sent back to their 
owners. 

When a flock approaches a tower the two men 
on guard start up, and one of them holds his 
sling in readiness. This consists of two double 
strings some four feet long, with a soft leather 
pouch in the middle. This pouch is just big 
«nough to hold one of the special stones, a 
carefully-selected pebble from the beach, about 
the size of a small hen’s egz, and whitewashed 
all over. There is a good store of these stones 
on the top of each tower, besides larger pebbles, 
which the second man may find occasion to 
throw with his hand. 

The object of the men on the tower is to guide 
the birds towards the clearing where the nets 
are located. When they are flying very high, 
as is often the case, you must sling your stone 
towards them and they will come down, even if 
it does not nearly reach them. It is said that 
they imagine the stone to be another bird, or 


perhaps one of their leaders. In any case, down 
they come at a prodigious pace, almost as though 
they were falling. Many of them, in fact, almost 
stun themselves against trees or the ground. 
Then they are hurried on by loud cries from the 
watchers or others in the neighbourhood and 
by more stones from the towers. Having once 
settled, they proceed to fly very low. 

When they reach the towers at a low elevation 
they have to be guided with consummate art, 
and the thrills of the sport are tremendous. The 
object is to play them from one tower to another 
until they reach the nets. This is an astonish- 
ingly difficult thing to do, for the slightest mistake 
sends them off like lightning out of harm's 
way, unless they happen to take their course 
into the toils of another of the “ games.” You 
must now send your stone precisely where you 
do not want the birds to go. If you want them 
to swerve to the left, for instance, you must 
aim to the right, and vice versa. Moreover, 
great accuracy is needed, for the extent of their 
swerve will be determined by the distance your 
missile passes away from thermo. The favourite 
theory is that they take the stone to be a hawk, 
their most dreaded enemy, but I hesitate to 
believe they are so foolish, for a hawk is not a 
brilliant white. 

The slinging from the towers is the chief and 
most coveted branch of the sport, but the work at 
the nets also requires great quickness, accuracy, 
and skill. Nor is it without short, sharp excite- 
ments of its own. 

In each of the clearings between the thickets 
is a little house with a mast. In some “ games” 
it is merely a straw hut, but the Serra Society 
has a round building like a stunted Martello 
tower. Looking out towards Vesuvius and the 
valley whence the birds will come, it has a 
number of loopholes, like those in a fort, and 
there are two larger loopholes fitted with panels ; 
at each side are openings some five feet by 
two feet, for.manipulating the net. These are 
covered with heavy shutters when the sport is 
not on. I know they are heavy, for one came 
down on my foot. 

From the centre of each of these little houses 
rises a tall black mast, provided with projecting 
hooks for men to climb up. Here two huge 
nets are affixed, stretched right and left to the 
trees of the two clumps and spread out obliquely 
to the ground at the back. Inside the little 
building are a handle and cog-wheel for raising 
the nets and weights. These weights—one for 
each net—are stone cylinders of some forty 
pounds, provided with rings. They are affixed 
to the top of the nets at the mast and connected 
by means of a rope leading over a pulley with an 


iron bar at the opening 
where the man stands in 
the picture. 

When the pigeons are 
expected, everyone must 
go into hiding, for the birds 
are long-sighted and sus 
picious ; they will avoid 
the net altogether if any- 
one is about. So the little 
building is packed with 
people, all peering and 
listening through the 
various apertures. The 
distant horns are heard ; 
the approaching flocks are 
discerned on the sky-line. 


A slinger ready for action at the top of one of the 
towers, 
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Waiting to let down the net. 


Then come shouts from the slinger and his companion on 
each tower in turn. It is a breathless moment. 

The man at the rope is white and nervous; his eyes 
start out of his head; there is a tremor in every muscle 
of his body. Everything now depends on him. If he 
releases the weight at precisely the right moment, the net 
comes down instantly and the birds are bagged. A moment 
too soon, however, ‘and he leaves a clear space, through 
which the Pigeons fly in safety towards the sea and Afric’s 
golden sands. A moment too late, and they realize the 
trap, swoop backwards and upwards, and are free. Some- 
times part of a flock is captured and the rest passes on. 
It is alla matter of an instant, the twinkling of an ey 
atlimo (a breath), as the sportsmen never tire of repeating. 

The control of the net is always entrusted to the most 
skilful of the members, usually to one who has been at 
the game from childhood, for the responsibility is very 
great. Indeed, all of them —slingers as well as netters 

-confess that many more flocks escape than are taken ; 
the odds are heavy on the birds. 

‘heir freedom, however, is not assured so soon as they 
have passed the nets, for behind the traps independent 
sportsmen with guns are awaiting them among the trees. 
The law forbids the shooting of pigeons while they are 
actually in the “ game,” but once out of it they revert to 
the position of ordinary wild birds. In return for this 
Tecognition on the part ofthe State, the societies pay a 
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small tax for each net. The Costa Society has 
no fewer than six nets in its clearing, with one 
man to attend to each. 

The favourite times for birds to arrive are 
from dawn to 9 or 9.30 a.m., and again before 
sunset, but they may come at any hour of the 
day, or they may not come at all for several 
days in succession. All sorts of things affect 
them, such as wind and atmospheric conditions ; 
indeed, the ancients were probably not so foolish 
as we think in making auguries from the flights 
of birds. At Cava, at any rate, they enable 
shrcwd observers to predict what the weather is 
going to be like. 

I have seen most sports, but I do not know 
whcnJ have experienced such thrills and emotions 
as when a large flock is actually approaching, 
and the tumult of joy when the weights have 
been well released 
and we rush forth 
to secure, say, fifty 
fluttering birds, 
cntangled in the 
one-inch meshes of 
the net. We shout, 
we scramble, we 
crawl, we count our 
prey—as eagerly as 
though our pigeons 
were so many 
Austrian _ prisoners 
at the Front. 

All sorts of 
curious — spectators 
suddenly appear 
from nowhere at 
such a moment to 
join in our delight. 
For the pigeon- 
towers and_ the 
ancient Abbey of 
the Trinity are the twin prides of this ancient 
townlet. Not to have seen the pigeon-slinging 
would be as bad a confession from an in- 
habitant as not to have seen the monks. You 
might as soon expect an Epsom lad to admit 
that he had never seen the Derby ! 

Yet it cannot be altogether the safest pastime 
in the world to stroll about the wooded hills of 
Cava while stones as big as hens’ eggs are being 
sluny from a score of towers with the velovity 
of bullets. One sportsman admitted that he 
had heard of serious accidents, but the others 
all laughed at the idea. People knew when the 
sport was on, said they—every day from Septem- 
ber 21st to St. Martin’s, November 11th, they 
heards the horns and shouts ;_ they could always 
take cover; it would be as reasonable to fear 


The great nets used for capturing the pigeons when the slingers have driven them towards the trap. 


accidents when sportsmen went out shooting. 
Iam not so sure. I have seen the stones crash- 
ing into distant thickets and whizzing over the 
brows of hills into the valleys below. I should 
think it was about as safe as firing a rifle at 
random from the top of any other hill. Still, 
accidents cannot be very numerous, or there 
would be general protests. 

After sunset, the Buona Notte (good night) 
is cried in the same manner as the “ good 
morning.” Then many of the members mect 
to discuss the sport of the day. During the 
short season there are also frequent banquets, 
where the sportsmen fight their battles over 
again. Probably no sport lends itself to more 
gossip and chatter and “shop”; certainly 


few are so full of vicissitudes. Each slinging of 
a stone lends itself to far more criticism or 


compliment than any stroke at golf. Then the 
habits and manners of the birds seem to change 
from year to year, almost from day to day. 
Sometimes they are faster or slower, higher or 
lower, more scattered or more compact, more or 
less under the control of their leaders. 

“ Do you remember, in the year of the cholera, 
when I directed that flock of two hundred and 
forty birds, and we took them every one?” 
says a veteran. ‘ The leader was in an exact 
line with the top of that old oak, and my stone 
grazed the outer branch of that fir on the left. 
Well, I repeated the same shot to-day at pre- 
cisely the same moment, with the result that 
the pigeons all rose at once and passed away 
over the net.” 

“Oh, well, birds haven't all the same 


characters, any more than human_ beings. 
Perhaps some little bird told the other birds 
about your stroke and they knew how to avoid 
ici” 

That is the sort of talk and chaff that goes on. 

They are merry, contented fellows, these 
sportsmen. You never hear them say how much 
better it was in the old times. Indeed, the 
sport does not lend itself to change. The 
publican’s son and the photographer’s brothers 
probably use the same pattern of slings and 
stones and nets and methods as well as the same 
towers which obtained at Cava during the 
domination of the Longobards, between a.D. 
571 and 1075. 

And the sport has been maintained by sheer 
local patriotism throughout all the long centuries 
since. It is not like the great money-making 
or notoriety - seeking games which become 
swamped by commercial enterprise or trans- 
formed by the zeal of inventors. As for money- 
making, pigeon netting is about as profitable as 
a deer-forest or a grouse-moor. 

The birds are grey and rather smaller than the 
domestic pigeon. They cannot be trained or 
tamed. A member told me that he kept one 
for nine months, but it remained in a comatose 
condition and could scarcely be persuaded to 
feed. They are good eating, and are highly 
welcomed as complimentary offerings by mem- 
bers’ friends. A list of members is drawn up 
for the distribution of the birds in couples to all 
in turn. 


Another of the towers used by the slingers, 
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The townlet of Cava had considerable his- 
torical importance owing to the famous Abhey 
of the Trinity, which exercised wide powers of 
government over the whole neighbourhood. 
There are accordingly ample records and 
archives, where I have found many references to 
the local sport. As a quaint instance, I may 
mention that, in the sixteenth century, the 
university, having emancipated itself from the 
Abbey, resolved after solemn deliberation “ to 
purchase the place called Gatti Morti (Dead Cats) 
for the pigeon game.” 

And in a book of poems, published at Naples 
in 1671, | have found a sonnet by a certain 
Tommasso Gaudiosi, that shows the methods 
have not changed since his day. Here is a 
prose translation :— 

“Lo, there it moves. It starts from the most 
frozen shores, this innocent flock of quickly- 
flying birds, cleaving the clouds in front of 
Boreas, seeking another land to renew their 
nests. 

“Lo, at the first appearance, the flock is 
espied by the lurking hunters, who proclaim it 
with sounding horns; lo, amid the hills and 
leafy plants it is pursued with trumpets and 
boisterous cries. Following the deceptive escort 
of whitened stones, the flock incautiously 
plunges into the spread nets and meets its fate. 

“And so the very simple dove, without 
passing through the agony of death, loses the 
high heaven, ceases her flight, and finds her 
tomb,” 


THE MUTINY 
OF THe 7" 


By ALBERT E. SMITH. 
Illustrated by W. EB. Wigfull. 


Concerning this tragic story the Author writes: 
one of the worst that have ever occurred on a British ship. 


The mutiny on board the ‘Z——’ is, I believe, 
I have been collecting the facts 


for a long time, and was alsu fortunate enough to hear the whole story from the first mate 


himself, whom I met in Perth, Western Australia. 


narrative is absolutely true.” 


I can, with every confidence, say that the 


Although the affair happened a good many years ago, Mr. Smith 


does not think it advisable, for a variety of reasons, to publish the correct names of the parties 
and the ship concerned, but these have been given to us in confidence. 


Il. 


JHE mate was playing with fire in 
defying the crew, and he knew it, 
# but to comply with the demands of 
| a lot of drunken mutineers was to 
him an impossibility. As a matter 
of fact, he knew that what the sailor had said 
about the danger they ran from the Australian 
police was true. 

He had thought over that long ago, for he 
had considered whether he should run the ship 
to Mauritius on his own account. He knew, 
however, that the ship would be sure to get 
baffling winds on her way there, against which, 
without help, he would not be able to work her. 
He had, therefore, decided to keep on sailing 
towards Australia, for, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Australia, the winds are invariably 
westerly and fair. 

Seeing that the chief officer was determined, 
the men, after a hurried whispering, moved 
back in a body to their fo’c’sle. 

‘Ihe mate looked after them thoughtfully, 
then turning to the boys he said, “‘ They’re off 
to plan some fresh devilment, you can be sure. 
It’s a matter of pure luck whether we ever get 
out of this alive. 

“I don't care much for myself,” he added, 
looking wistfully at the boys, “ but I'm jolly 
sorry for you, and if I thought that I could help 
matters by giving way to them I would do so 
willingly ; but, somehow, I think that now the 
whisky is gone, except for what they have got 
for’ard, we shall stand a much better chance by 
keeping on for Australia, 


ae 
eax 


“ If there is any more dirty work afoot, to-night 
will be the night for it, and we had better make 
what preparations we can. I shouldn’t wonder 
if they make a rush aft by and by, with the inten- 
tion of carrying out their threat to wipe us all 
out. They will be fools if they do, because I 
am the only man aboard who could possibly 
navigate the ship to port, but goodness only 
knows what they won’t try to do in their 
drunken madness.” 

With spare hatches and planks, 

Preparing found in the store-room, the mate 

for Battle. and the lads quickly barricaded 

the skylight and doors of the 
cabin, so as to make it secure against a sudden 
tush, just leaving a small space to get through 
at the last moment. 

Then, filling an empty beef-barrel with water, 
they waited for whatever was going to happen. 
Of provisions they had plenty. 

‘They armed themselves with capstan-bars 
and iron belaying-pins, and the mate had, in 
addition, an axe that he took from the lifeboat. 

“Now, what about that bulkhead in the 
store-room ?” he asked. “ We had better nail 
that plank up again, or else the men will be 
getting through from the hold and attacking 
us in the rear.” 

“ Why not let me stay there, sir ?” said Jones, 
eagerly. ‘‘ As you say, the steward will be sure 
to think of that way through, and, as they can 
only get in one at a time, I can polish them off 
as they come through head-first. I ought to 
settle two or three before they understand what 
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is happening. I will have the plank all handy, 
and the instant I see they have discovered 
that something is wrong I will slip it back 
into its place while they are considering what 
to do.” 

All thought of fear was gone from the boys 
now, and they were fairly bubbling over with 
eagerness for the coming fray. 

“That’s a jolly good idea of yours, Jones,” 
answered the mate, “as long as it works all 
right. The risk is very great, for if anything 
unforeseen turns up, and they manage to get 
the better of you and tackle us from both sides 
at once, we could not hold out for long ;_ there 
are too many of them against us. If I only had 
a revolver we should stand a chance even then. 
As it is, they have got the captain’s, and good- 
ness knows how many cartridges, for 1 have 
looked and found that there are none left in his 
room. I suppose the steward has ransacked the 
place and taken all that he could find. 

“ Well, never mind,” he added, more cheer- 
fully. “It’s no good crying about what we 
haven’t got. We will risk your plan, Jones. 
Go and take your place in the store-room now, 
ready for any emergency, and for goodness’ sake, 
when you get a chance, hit hard. Don’t make 
any mistake about it.” 

“You trust me for that, sir,” answered 
Jones, brandishing his belaying-pin and dealing 
a fearful blow at an imaginary head. 

The preparations were not completed a moment 
too early, for soon Smith, the smallest and 
youngest of the apprentices, came back to F——, 
who was waiting at the cabin door, with the 
information that the men were creeping silently 
aft along the deck. 

The mate smiled grimly to himself.“ They’ve 
been had this time,” he muttered. “ Here, 
Laurence,” he called softly to the boy at the 
wheel, “leave that now. Slip in both of you, 
and we'll barricade the door off.” 

This was soon done, and a few seconds later 
the men, with a last sudden rush, were on the 
Poop. 

For a moment they came to a halt, puzzled at 

finding nobody about ; then, looking towards the 
closed door, they realized that their attack had 
been foreseen. 
With angry cries and fearful 
oaths they made a rush at the 
door, hoping to burst it in, 
but they soon found that this 
was impossible. 

“ Jackson and Laurence, you look after the 
skylight. Smith, you stop here with me by the 
door,” ordered the mate. “Not a sound, 
remember, unless it is necessary.” 


The 
Attack. 


The boys quickly took up thcir positions and 
stood in readiness. 

‘Ihe attack on the door ceased almost as soon 
as it began, and it was soon apparent why. The 
carpenter had been sent to his store for heavy 
axes and hammers, and upon his return the 
attack began in earnest. 

“Use a capstan-bar first, Laurence,” said the 
mate, softly. ‘As soon as they have broken 
one plank in, both of you jab at them with a bar 
and try and keep them from working. Be care- 
ful that they don’t get hold of it and pull it 
through,” he added. “(If they do seize it, one 
of you drop the bar and beat their hands with a 
belaying-pin. If we had only thought of it, 
we might have driven a lot of nails through the 
bar, so that they wouldn't have been able to get 
hold of it, but there’s no time for that now.” 

They waited in breathless silence for the first 
plank of their barricade to give way. 

The door and skylight shook beneath the blows 
of the axes and hammers. and soona splinter ng 
of wood showed that some progress was being 
made outside. 

Presently, with a crash, one of the planks cf 
the door gave way, and in a second the mate’s 
bar shot out and caught the luckless carpenter 
full in the face. Without a sound he dropped 
senseless. ; 

A howl of anger went up from the men at this 
sudden onslaught, and failing back for a m‘nute 
they considered what was best to be done. 

There was nothing for it, if they wanted to 
get at the defenders, but to continue breaking 
away the door, and one of the sa lors approached 
war ly with an axe. 

Keeping well behind the door, he quickly 
loosened another board, just as one of the hatches 
of the skylight came crashing down’ on Laurence 
and Jackson. 

Then the fight began in earnest. The mate 
and the apprentices were now able to reach any 
part of the door or skylight that could be attacked, 
and soon, with a fearful scream of pain, another 
man fell before F——’s har, while another, who 
had caught hold of it in an endeavour to wrest 
it away, had his hand nearly chopped off 
Smith, who was waiting for such emergen 
with the axe. 

The boys at the skylight were equally success- 
ful. The men attacking there had either to come 
in feet first or head first, and at each attempt 
at either method they were immediately attacked 
violently from below. = 

Laurence, wielding a heavy capstan-bar, was 
doing fearful damage, to judge by the shricks 
and howls of pain that came from his quarter. 

A heavy blow from a capstan-bar will smash 
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aleg like a dry twig, and he had already accounted 
for two men in this way, wh'le another ruffian 
who had tr-ed the effect of a rush head-first was 
met by a blow from Jackson’s belaying-pin, ard 
he dropped like a log to the floor of the cabin, 
where he lay unconscious. 

“T can’t make out why they don’t use the 
revolve: ,”’ panted the mate, presently. ‘‘ Perhaps 
they haven’t got any cartridges after all. It’s 
a jolly good job, anyway, whatever the reason.” 

The mutineers had fallen back for the time 
being to cons:der what other methods they could 
employ to overpower their enem‘es. 

“They’re very quiet all of a sudden,” said 
Laurence. “I wonder what the beggars are up 
to now.” 

“ Look out, Laurence!” roared F——, but 
the warning cry came too late. A rope with 
a running noose in it had been skilfully dropped 
over the boy’s head and shoulders, and before 
Jackson could draw his knife to cut it the lad, 
struggling violently, was drawn up through the 
skyl ght. 

_ Jackson was helpless to render any assistance, 
and although he clung to the boy’s legs as he was 
being drawn up, he only found himself being 
pulled up as well. He let go at the last moment 
and dropped back into the cabin. 

Not a sound was ever heard from 

The Death poor Laurence again. He was 

of killed by a savage blow on the 

Laurence. head froma belaying-pin as he was 

e being drawn up, and a few seconds 
later a loud splash denoted that he had been 
thrown overboard. 

The men, elated with their sudden success— 
for the noose trick had only been a chance 
venture on their part—returned to the attack 
w.th howls of triumph. 

Thrusting and jabbing with all his strength, 
Jackson pluck ly endeavoured to keep back the 
onslaught, but without help the odds were too 
great. Finding his bar held by one of the men, 
and being unable to get it away, he shouted 
loudly for help to the mate, who was being hard- 
pressed by the door. . 

“Go and give hima hand, Smith,” gasped the 
chief officer. 

Smith rushed to the rescue with his axe, 
but not before one of the mutineers had dropped 
down into the cabin. 

Jackson, wrestling with the bar, was for a 
moment off his guard. The ruffian dealt him 
a terrible blow with his fist, and the boy fell 
to the deck stunned. 

Smith attacked the man with his axe, but he 
was only a youngster, and had not the strength 
to wield it quickly enough. 


The sailor caught his upl'f ed arm, wrested 
the axe from his hand, and shouted loudly to 
his mates to jo:n him. 

As this crucial moment a revolver cracked 
somewhere in the cabin, and the man fell back 
with a shattered arm, the axe rattling to the 
floor. 

“Tt’s all right, sir,” yelled Jones. “I have 
got the revolver.” 

Rushing to the skylight, he fired excitedly 
through, but without dong any damage. 

“Save your carir dges, Jones,” shouted the 
mate. “ Keep your heads, lads ; we'll beat them 
yet.” 

But the sa lors were already beaten. 

Seeing that the dreaded revolver had come 
into possession of the defenders, they fell back, 
and, although F- waited some time before 
ventur'ng to leave his post, no further attack 
was made. 

Suddenly the mate remembered Jones, and 
how he had come on the scene just in the nick 
of time. 

“Well, Jones,” he said, “it seems that you 
have saved the lot of us w:th that revolver. 
How on earth dd you manage to come into 
Possession of it?” 

As a matter of fact, Jones had been waiting 
for the mate to ask him this ever snce the men 
were beaten back, and he was nearly bursting 
with information. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “I hadn’t been waiting 
in the store-room long, when I heard the scund. 
of the men trying to bur:t open the cabin door 
and the skylight. ‘Then I heard a howl, and 
supposed you had got one in w-th your bar. 

“Soon after that I heard the after-hatch 
being quietly lifted off, and then sounds of men 
creeping towards the store-room from the hold. 
Then the steward poked his head through the 
hole in the bulkhead and began working his way 
in. LIlet him get nearly through ; then I smashed 
him over the head with my brlaying-pin. He 
didn’t make a sound, but dropped into the store- 
room in a heap. ‘Then another head appeared, 
and by the dim light I made out Hansen trying 
to get in, and I served him the same. Next 
the bos'n appeared on the scene, and I tried to 
lay him out, but unfortunatcly, owing to the 
uncertain light, I missed my aim and just caught 
the side of his head. He Ict out a fearful yell 
and pulled himself back. 1 did not wait for 
any more, but slipped the plank back into its 
place. You know, sir, it slips into a groove, 
and it is impossible to move it from the outside. 
I was just coming to tell you of what had hap- 
pened when I stumbled over something. Reach- 
ing down, I found it was the revolver, which 
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the steward must have had in his hand when 
he tried to get through. 

“ Of course, 1 was delighted with my find and 
tushed into the cabin to give it to you. I saw 
that fellow in the corner just going to brain 
Smith with the axe. I fired point-blank at 
him, and then, as you know, rushed to the 
skylight in the hopes of catching some of the 
others.” 2 

‘The mate listened attentively to this recital 
and when Jones had finished said, “I reckon 
you boys have done jolly well and been very 
brave, and I am proud of you all. What a yam 
to tell your mothers and sisters when you get 
home!” 

“Listen!” said Jackson, suddenly, “ isn’t 
that someone down in the hold again ? ” 

“That's what it is, right enough,” said Jones. 
“T'll just go and have a look and sec what’s up.” 

With this, he crept back into the store-room 
and soon after returned with the news that the 
men had apparently been searching for drink, 
but had not been able to find any more cases. 
They had gone back to the fo'c’sle. 

The mate smiled. 

“ Now we'll see who’s going to be top dog,” 
he said. 

Luckily, while the fight was going on the wind 
had dropped to a calm, and the neglected ship 
merely lay rolling lazily, the sails fapping against 
the masts. The rags of the top-sails that had 
blown to pieces in the gale were still aloft, and 
altogether she looked very disreputable. 

The night passed, and F—— and the boys 
resumed their watches, keeping a sharp look- 
out for any further attempt by the men to rush 
the poop. 

But nothing happened, and daylight brought 
a breeze from the westward, and the ship was 
once more laid on her course for Australia. 

During the forenoon the men came 


The aft again, and a very dejected lot 
Mutineers they looked. ‘Their long spell of 
Give In. drinking had had a terrible effect 


on them, and now that the supply 

had suddenly ceased they were in a very bad 
way indeed. 

A night’s sleep had sobered them, and the 
craving for more liquor was nearly unbearable. 

“May we see the mate, Jackson?” the 
bos’n asked, a decided change in tone being 
readily apparent. 

F— came forward and leant over the poop- 
rail. 

“ Well,” he asked, curtly, “had enough of 
it?” 

“Yes, sir,” the bos’n answered. ‘“ We want 
to tum to again, We're sorry for what we've 


done,” he added, rather lamely, “‘ but the drink 
led us away.” 

It was on the lips of the mate to retort that 
they would have still more reason to be sorry 
before he had done with them, but on second 
thoughts he decided to reserve this information 
for another time. 

Instead he asked, “ Where is Laurence ?” 

“ He fell overboard, sir,” answered the bos'n. 

“That’s a lie,” retorted the mate, stung to 
anger at the thought of the poor lad’s dreadful 
death. 

The bos’n had nothing to say in answer to 
this, but, as though in defence, he added, ‘‘ ‘There 
are five injured men in the fo'c’'sle, sir—two 
with a broken leg each, one with his hand nearly 
chopped off, and the carpenter and one of the 
niggers have got their faces smashed in. And we 
can't find the steward or Hansen, and two of 
the sailors.” 

“ Hansen and the steward,” said F——, “ you 
will find in the store-room. Johanson and Larsen 
are in the cabin. All four of them are pretty 
badly damaged.” 

He paused, then suddenly added, sternly, 
“ Now, are you men going to turn to and obey 
orders until we reach port ?” 

‘The crew readily agreed to this. 

“ Remember,” the mate warned them, “ the 
first man that I suspect of dirty work I shall 
shoot like a dog. Now a couple of you can go 


‘and fetch those fellows out of the store-room and 


the cabin and lay them on the after-hatch. 
Cook, you go into the galley and get things 
straightened up a bit. It’s about time we had 
a decent meal. ‘The rest of you can bring the men 
aft that want attention.” 

The men were brought aft and attended to 
one by one. The steward and Hansen each had 
a terrible cut on the head, but they were both 
conscious. 

These were the only two members of the crew 
who did not seem to have become reconciled to 
the new order of things, and the mate, watching 
them furtively, concluded that if there was any 
fresh trouble coming they would be the ring- 
leaders. 

From now on things resumed their normal 
course, with the exception that nobody was 
allowed down in the cabin excepting the mate 
and the apprentices. 

New sails were put up in place of the torn 
ones, and the ship, before a fresh breeze, soon 
began to shorten the distance between herself 
and Australia. 

As the ship neared the coast F- thought 
that he noticed fresh s‘gns of trouble among the 
crew. As a matter of fact, he expected it, 
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The men knew that once they were in the hands 
of the Australian police they stood a very good 
chance of being hanged for mutiny and murder. 

F—”s suspicions were confirmed one evening 
by Jones, who came aft in breathless excitement 
to say that he had overheard a conversation in 
the fo’c’sle which boded no good for them. 

“T was standing by the main- 

More mast,” he said, ‘‘ when I saw the 

Trouble. steward beckon one of the sailors 

into the fo’c’sle in a very mys- 

terious manner. I instantly remembered what 

you had told us of your suspicions, and, taking 

no chances, I crept silently on top of the fo’c’sle 

and listened to what was being said below. That 

am/able steward unfolded a very pretty little 
plot to the men. 

It seems that they had been making plans 
for some means of escape, and several ideas that 
had been put forward were rejected. At last 
the schemes were sifted down to two. 

The first was to wait until the ship got within 
sight of land, and then to sct fire to her and take 
to the boats. The objection to this was that they 
were afraid we should take one of the boats 
ourselves, by virtue of the power we hold through 
having possession of the revolver. Even if they 
managed to get ashore in the other boat, they 
think that we should give the alarm, and that 
they would be hounded down.” 

“Not far wrong there,” observed the mate, 
dryly. 

“The other plan,” continued Jones, “ which 
they finally decided on, was to wait, as before, 
until the ship was near enough to the land to 
enable them to find their own way, and then to 
surprise us and endeavour to kill the lot of us. 
Then they wll throw us overboard, and make up 
some yarn when they get ashore about us having 
died of scurvy or some other such fine thing. 

“Tt was arranged that at the appo:nted time, 
when Hansen was *at the wheel, he should 
brain you with a belaying-pin as you stood in 
front of him to look at the compass. Then as 
they supposed you would have the revolver on 
you, they would get possession of it, and the 
rest of us lads could easily be settled. Strict 
injunctions were given to the men to be very 
careful not to do anything to arouse our 
suspicions.” 

The mate listened with a stern face to the 
disclosure of this latest piece of villainy. 

“ The devils !”’ he muttered. ‘‘ Murder seems 
to be nothing to them. We will follow out their 
own ideas about not arousing suspicion. Jackson 
is at the wheel now. Call Smith up from below. 
We may as well decide what we are going to do 
right away. As a matter of fact, we are off the 


” 


coast of Australia now, and I shouldn’t wonder 
if we pick up Kangaroo Island to-morrow.” 

Smith was called up from below, and without 
making a conspicuous group of themselves they 
held a council of war to decide upon the best 
means of outwitting the sailors. 

“T’ve got it,” said the mate, at last. “ We'll 
follow out their own ideas about taking to the 
lifeboat. It’s not a bit of good barricading 
ourselves up again, because, in the first place, 
now the men are all sober, they’ll quickly under- 
stand that we have discovered their plans, and 
attack us before we have a chance to make our- 
selves secure. Moreover, the revolver isn’t such 
a lot of use to us, as there are only two cartridges 
left in it, and I can’t find any more. Did you 
search the steward after you stumbled over the 
Tevolver, Jones ?” 

“No, sir, I didn’t,” replied Jones. “I was in 
such a hurry to come and tell you of my success 
that I clean forgot about searching him.” 

“Well, we're all pretty much to blame,” 
returned the mate, “ for we had plenty of time 
afterwards, but it can’t be helped now, and I 
hope we sha’n’t have occasion to use it at all. 
Now to-morrow I will give you lads a job to do 
at the fore-masthead, and you must keep a sharp 
look-out for land on the starboard bow, where 
we ought to pick up the island. 

“As soon as you see it, let me 

The Mate’s know, and I will get that last 

Plan. —case of whisky up and give it out 
for’ard a bottle at a time, so as 
not to arouse suspicion. Once the men get fairly 
drunk I will put the rest of the case in the 
fo’c’sle. Then, as soon as it is dark, we'll take 
to the boat. It will be as well to swing both 
boats out and let one go adrift, so that even if 
they discover us at the last minute they won’t 
be able to follow.” 

All the details were finally settled, and when 
the men turned to at six o’clock in the morning 
Jones and Jackson were sent to their jobs up 
aloft. 

The mate wasn’t far out in his calculations, 
for at noon the boys reported that land was just 
visible above the horizon, two points on the 
starboard bow. 

Bringing up a bottle of whisky from below, 
the mate, after taking good care that his actions 
were observed by the men working about, made 
as if to throw it overboard. 

“Hold on, sir!” shouted the bos’n ; “ don’t 
waste it. Won’t you give us a drink out of it, 
sir?” 

“ You can all have a drink if you think it will 
do you any good,” returned the mate, uncon- 
cernedly. “‘ Call all hands aft.” 
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The men came tumbling along, more than ready 
for this unexpected treat. 

F— began doling out the whisky, a good 
half-tumblerful at a time, and the bottle was 
nearly empty before half the men had been 
served. 

“You won’t have enough to go round, at that 
Tate, sir,’”’ said one of the sailors, who had been 
keeping an anxious eye on the fast-disappearing 
whisky. 

“No, I see I sha’n’t,” observed the mate, 
apparently suddenly discovering that the bottle 
was empty. ‘‘ Never mind. I’ve got a couple more 
bottles down below, and I don’t want the stuff.” 
Then turning to Jones, he added, “‘ Run down and 
get those other bottles ; they are on my table.” 

The apprentice quickly returned with the two 
bottles, and the mate renewed his generous 
distribution of tots. 

He had enough over, when he had served them 
all, to give them a small drink all round again. 

The men went away, already somewhat 
excited. Later in the afternoon the mate 
had another fit of generosity, and by dusk 
the crew were all drunk, 


Then a couple more bottles mysteriously 
appeared in the fo’c’sle, and the men, in their 
befuddled state, did not stop to question where 
it came from, but drank it greedily, fighting 
among themselves for the last drop. 

When darkness fell a light showed upon the 
starboard bow, and the mate quickly recognized 
it as coming from the lighthouse on the north 
end of Kangaroo Island. 

“Now, lads,’ he whispered, “‘let’s get to 
work. Throw a bag of biscuits into the 
boat.” ' 


iis was soon done, and after putting the 
remainder of the case of whisky into the fo’c’sle 
the two boats were quietly swung out, and they 
lowered themselves silently into the water. The 
slight noise they made was quite drowned by 
the confused sounds of shouting and singing that 
came from the fo’c’sle. 

Once afloat, they all got into one boat, cut 
the other adrift, and, setting the sail, were soon 
on the way to Port Stanley, leaving the poor 
old Z— to look after herself. 

Luck was with them, for with a fair wind the 
boat slipped along fast, and by noon the next 
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day they sailed into harbour, and were greeted 
by an inquisitive crowd. 

The mate spent little time with the loungers, 
but going straight to the police asked for aid 
to subdue the mutineers and bring the ship to 
port. 

After some little delay a cable was sent to 
Adelaide, with a request for help, and soon 
a reply came back that a gunboat was on 
its way. 

There was nothing for it but to wait as 
patiently as possible for the arrival of the man-of- 
war. F— and the boys were overwhelmed 
with offers of hospitality, but after a good meal 
they made their way back to the harbour. 

While they were walking impatiently up and 
down Jones caught sight of a red glow away on 
the horizon. 

This glow increased rapidly while they watched 
it, and as evening drew on the sky was lit up 
by the glare. 

“Do you know, lads,” said the mate, after 
a while, “I believe it’s the Z—— on fire? In 
fact, I don't see what else it can be. That is 
just about the position in which she would be 
lying. I've got a jolly good idea what has 
happened. ‘Ihey finished up the rest of that 
case of whisky and then went rummaging again 
in the hold with a light, on the off-chance of 
finding a few stray bottles. I expect they set 
alight some of the straw that was lying around ; 
that stuff would bum like fury. If it is the 
Z— there will be nothing but a shell left by 
the time we can reach her.” 

“They haven't got a boat to get away in,” 
said Smith. ‘‘I wonder what the poor chaps 
will do?” 


“T wouldn’t waste any sympathy on them if 
I were you,” returned the mate. ‘“‘ They would 
have killed you and the rest of us without the 
slightest pity. Besides, they will have had plenty 
of time to make some sort of a raft and get 
away—that is, if they are not too drunk.” 

The whole of Port Stanley was down at the 
harbour to greet the gunboat when it came in, 
but no time was lost, and quickly embarking 
the mate and boys, they were soon heading at 
full speed for the blaze on the horizon. 

In an hour they were as near as they could 
get to the vessel, which, as expected, proved to 
be the Z——. 

She was burning fiercely from stem to stern, 
and it was seen at once that it would be 
impossible to quell the flames. 

“It’s possible that the men have made some 
sort of a raft and have got away on it,” said 
F— to the commander. 

“We'll have a good look round,” returned the 
officer ; but, although the search was continued 
in ever-widening circles during the whole of the 
next day, no sign of any living object could be 
found. 

By this time the fire had burned itself out, and 
the ship lay with her yards and mast gone, 
a forlorn-looking object indeed. 

As soon as possible a search-party was sent 
aboard, but all they found was an unrecognizable 
mass of charred wood and wreckage. 

None of the crew of the Z—— were ever seen 
or heard of again, and it is supposed that they 
all perished with the burning ship. 

And so ended the last voyage of the gallant 
old Z——,, one of the most tragic in the annals 
of the British mercantile marine, 
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A DESPERATE DRIVE. 


Gold by WALTER CASON, and set down by CLAUDE W. ALLEN, 
of Burford, Ontario, Canada. 


An account of a battle for life with hunger-crazed wolves. 
writes the Author, an invalided Canadian soldier; ‘‘and I have every 


as told by Mr. Mason,” 


“The story is set down exactly 


reason to believe his statements.” 


SPURING the winter of 1901 I was 
working at the docks at Prince 
Rupert, Canada, and had been there 
some time when I met “Slum” 
Walters. Percy Walters, his real 
name was, but we always called him “ Slum.” 
I had not seen my old friend for over five years, 
soon after I came to Canada from England. 
He was a jolly, good-tempered fellow, who 
always made the best of a bad job. Well, we 
chummed up together, and he came to my 
lodgings, and later worked with me. One 
Saturday he received a letter from his cousin 

oe at Green Man’s Grave, a gold mine away up 
in the Klondike. The letter contained an invita- 
tion to come and work at the mine, and to bring 
any chums he had with him. That settled our 
hash. We got our pay, settled up at our “‘ digs,” 
bought a couple of horses and the necessary 
equipment, and started off. This was at the 
beginning of November. 

We had an uneventful trip there. The weather 
was turning cold, and we were not sorry, at the 
end of the fifth day, to ride into Silverton. 
The Green Man’s Grave mine was only forty 
miles away, so we stayed in town all the next 
day and night. We were up betimes the follow- 
ing morning and got away. We had.a rousing 
reception from Slum’s cousin Joe and the boys, 
and next day we started work. We were mighty 
glad to get a settled job, I can tell you, even if 
it was only “stamping.” 

As I was a good hand with horses, Joe pre- 
sently gave me a teamster’s job. This consisted 
of looking after horses, teaming gold and supplies, 
and so on. 

That winter, you will remember, was mighty 
rough—snow, wind, rain, fog, and everything 
else, including wolves. These brutes were worse 
than I had ever known them to be before. Bold ? 
Why, they’d walk into camp and bolt with a 
chicken right under our noses. It is practically 
certain that these wolves carried off a little 
girl from a hut near the mines. Only a little blood 
was left to show what they had done. 


Well, it was getting on towards Christmas, and 
I was detailed to take in skins and gold to Silver- 
ton and bring out supplies for the holiday. 
I had Slum with me on that trip, and mighty 
glad I was of his company. 

We had a fine start. The sun had just risen, 
and promised a good day. It was very cold— 
about thirty degrees below zero—but off we went, 
with a yell from the men, for we were to bring 
back the Christmas. mail and extra provisions. 
As we jogged along I began to be a little uneasy. 
We had twenty parcels of explosives packed on 
the sleigh, and I was frightened lest the occasional 
jolting should detonate the uncertain stuff. 

About twelve o’clock we stopped to rest and 
feed the horses and ourselves. It looked like 
snowing, and we decided to proceed on our 
journey as soon as possible, for our road now lay 


. through a forest. Accordingly we hitched up and 


were soon off. Not a thought of wolves entered 
our heads. 

Slum and I were on the seat together, laughing, 
talking, and smoking, when suddenly the off- 
side horse gave a neigh of terror and plunged 
across the road. Then both animals jumped back 
to the off-side. This conduct they repeated two 
or three times, apparently without any reason. 
We peered into the heavy undergrowth, but 
could discern nothing in the darkness under the 
trees. 

We tried in vain to quiet the horses, but it 
was no good, for off they went at a stretching 
gallop, the sleigh swaying and swinging behind 
them, and it was all we could do to steer them 
clear of the trees that lined each side of the track. 
We could not imagine what the cause of their 
fright could be, but presently Slum, glancing 
behind to see if the goods were all right, gave 
a shout of dismay. 

“ What’s wrong, sonny ?” I asked. 

“ Look !” he said, and grasped the reins tighter 
with one hand, while he flogged the horses with 
the whip in the other. 

I looked, and my heart jumped to my throat. 
I saw a pack of wolves—not the fat, sleck things 
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“As the wolf sprang | fired. 


you see in zoos and such-like places, but long, 
grey, starved-looking wretches intent on an 
inviting repast of two fine fat horses and two 
brawny men. Not a sound came from them. 
We should not have cared so much if they had 
given tongue. They kept just the same distance, 
about three yards from the back of the sleigh. 
We knew, however, this would not last long. 
Very soon they would overcome their natural 
fear of mankind and leap on us. And we 
were right, too, for presently I saw half-a-dozen 
leave the others and slink into the undergrowth 
on either side. I knew what the game was; 
they meant to attack us on either flank and 
attempt to pull the horses down by the throat. 
These skirmishers would be the worst to deal 
with. Though the pack behind covered the 
snow-path for several yards, it would be 
from the woods that the first attack would 
come. Even as I watched, more and more 
of them detached themselves from the main 
group. 

We were not kept long in suspense as to when 
the attack would begin. A howl split the echoes, 
and it was the signal for a horrible chorus. The 
horses stopped dead, shivering with fright. They 
had actually started to back, in fact, when a huge 
wolf sprang at the throat of the near horse. 
As he sprang I fired. Luck was with me, and the 
shot not only killed the wolf, but it brought the 
team to their senses. They started off again at 
a gallop, leaving a few of the disappointed brutes 
to devour the dead wolf, and once more we had 
a fighting chance of life. 

We were now about ten miles from the town 
of Silverton, our destination, but just at this 
critical moment a new danger revealed itself. 
At the top of a slight rise, where the forest 
began to give way to more open ground, we 
could see that a great fire was raging. The 
question uppermost in our minds was, ‘“‘ Would 
the horses fail to face the fire, or was the terror 
of the wolves enough to spur them on?” Luckily 
for us, they kept on at a breakneck speed, the 
sleigh jolting and jerking terribly. 

T looked round. There were the wolves at my 
right hand. I drew my revolver and fired three 
times into the pack. The sleigh was rocking 
fearfully, and I put my left hand on the side to 
steady myself, but it was promptly seized by 
a huge wolf. The pain was sickening, and I turned 
and fired the last two shots in my revolver into 
the ugly brute. I felt in my pocket for some 
cartridges, but there were only four left. I yelled 
to Slum to ask him for some, but he told me he 
had none. He had not bothered to bring either 
a revolver or cartridges with him. Just as he 
spoke there was another rush on the part of the 
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wolves to tear the horses down. I fired twice, 
and they fell back. I had raised the gun to shoot 
again when Slum stopped me. 

“How many?” he asked. 

“Two!” I answered. 

“One for you and one for me,” he said. 
“Don’t use any more.” 

Meanwhile the wolves, having devoured the 
bodies of their erstwhile companions, came on 
again, fiercer than ever. I jumped back into the 
body of the sleigh and threw an old bearskin 
Tug at them. It stopped a couple of them for 
just as many seconds ; then they turned to us 
once more. 

I was feeling around in the box for something 
else to throw, when my hand came in contact 
with the packets of explosives. I cursed myself 
and Slum for not remembering them, and worked 
feverishly to get some out, for it seemed to me 
they might save our lives. While thus engaged, 
a warning shout from Slum caused me to jump 
up. A huge wolf was hanging on to the neck of 
one of the horses. Hastily I wrenched out my 
pistol and fired, but missed. Again I pulled the 
trigger, and this time I hit him. It was my last 
shot. Slum looked at me ; both of us knew what 
that meant. Desperate now, I jumped back to 
my explosives. All the time the horses were 
Tushing forward, the wolves keeping alongside 
and making the evening hideous with their yells 
and howls of rage. 

At last I got the deadly stuff free. Whipping 
off my coat, I used it to wrap the precious 
explosive in. Then I ripped my handkerchief— 
the only dry thing I had—to pieces and used it 
as a fuse. I felt in my pocket for some matches, 
and shielding it from the wind as much as 
possible, lighted the rag. It burned—thank 
Heaven, it burned ! 

Carefully I wrapped the jacket round the 
explosive and inserted my fuse. I waited till it 
had almost burned down, then I shouted to 
Slum to scare the wolves back. He yelled and 
lashed with his whip like a madman, and the 
brutes momentarily hung back. Now was my 
opportunity. With a prayer on my lips, I raised 
the bundle and threw it into the midst of the 
pack. 

Good heavens, what an explosion ensued ! 
It sounded as if the end of the world had come. 
A huge hole was torn in the ground, and pieces 
of wolves were strewn for hundreds of yards 
around. In fact, one grinning head fell in the 
sleigh beside me. 

The tremendous report seemed to take the 
heart out of the remaining wolves ; their attack 
lost all energy, and in about ten minutes more 
we reached Silverton. The noise of the explosion 
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“An explosion ensued | It sounded as if the end of the world had come.” 


nad brought dozens of men out to meet us, and 
at sight of these reinforcements the few remaining 
members of the pack scattered. 

“ Wolves’ Hole,” as they call the scene of 
our adventure, is visited every year by dozens 
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of folks, but I myself have only been there 
once since. We got back to the mine with- 
out any further excitement, but it will be a 
long time before either of us forgets that little 
experience. 


A DEAL IN EGGS. 
‘By STANLEY 2XCAY ALL, of Spokane, Washington. 


How two impecunious youths established a “corner” in rotten eggs, and then made money 
out of them in a most extraordinary manner, 


WICE during the course of a some- 
what varied career I have found 
myself perilously near the state of 
f being what is known in American 

z parlance as ‘broke’? —once in 
Queensland, where I had nothing between 
myself and impecuniosity but fourpence-half- 
penny, a good 
constitution, and a 
kindly father thir- 
teen thousand miles 
away, and again in 
San Francisco, 
where my _ im- 
mediately available 
worldly wealth had 
dwindled to forty 
cents, mostly in 
nickels, of good and 
lawful money of 
Uncle Sam. How- 
ever, I succeeded 
on each occasion in 
satisfactorily 
rehabilitating my- 
self without 
recourse to any 
such extraordinary 
expedient as is 
hereunder recorded. 
I presume the 
method adopted by 
two youths in 
British Columbia 
of restoring their 
fallen fortunes will 
be considered at least novel ; at any rate, it was 
eminently successful. 

With this preamble I must explain that at 
the time of which I am speaking I was colonial 
manager of a mining and mercantile corporation 
with its head office in London and branches in 
the Rossland district of British Columbia. The 
incident I am now going to describe occurred at 
Cascade, a town just north of the international 


boundary line. 


“*Perilously near the state of being 
what is know: in American pa: 
as “broke.” 


Our stores professed to “‘ go one better” than 
Whiteley’s, and supply everything, from tacks 
to tambourines, peanuts to pianos, mouse-traps: 
to mineral claims, or dolls to dynamite. But: 
I was certainly taken aback when one day 
one of a pair of harassed-looking youths, after 
asking for the Manager, walked up to the office 
and deliberately said, “Say, mister, have yout 
any rotten eggs to give away ?”” 

Now, it is against the established principles of 
all storekeepers “‘ out West” to give gratuities . 
of any description. It generally pays much ' 
better to destroy things. One becomes known as 

n “ easy guy,” and you may as well take down 
your trading sign and substitute another a size 
or two larger with “ Ichabod ” writ large across 
it. So I parleyed. | 

In point of fact, however, rotten eggs, flat, 
stale, and unprofitable as they had proven, had | 
been a source of constantly recurring annoyance - 
to us for some time. The store was thirty miles | 
from a railway, and a four-horse team, drawing 
a wagon loaded with one hundred and forty 
cases containing rather over fifty thousand eggs, 
had met with an accident three or four months | 
before. The wagon had, in short, upset down | 
an embankment, and many of those eggs had 
a great fall. Indeed, there was not one box 
without damaged occupants. Hundreds were 
smashed and hundreds more badly shaken. Five. 
or six of the worst damaged cases were carted 
away and dumped on some waste ground near 
the powder magazine nearly a mile distant. We 
did “‘ the best we could” with the rest, and the | 
best was very, very unsatisfactory. . 

Therefore, when one of these youths mentioned | 
eggs in one breath and gratuities in the next, he | 
had chosen a subject not likely to lead to any | 
genial rejoinder on my part. 

“Young man,” I answered, shortly, “ this | 
establishment neither practises philanthropy nor 
purveys putrescence.”” 

“Wot yer givin’ us?” he responded, doubtfully. 

“ Nothing,” I replied, and turned away. 

The other youth then came to the rescue of his 
companion. 
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“*Young man,’ | answered, shortly, ‘this establishment, neither 
P.actises philanthropy nor purveys putrescence. ” 

“ Look here, sir,” he said ; “I’m an English- 
man, like yourself, and I’m hungry. We heard 
you had had an accident, and some eggs were 
damaged, and you threw them out. Will you 
tell us where they are?” 

“Sure,” I said. ‘‘ They’re out down there 
with the other explosives, near the powder 
magazine. They’ve been there nearly four 
months in the blazing sun. You will find them 
pretty ripe, I guess. Even the coyotes pass by 
on the other side when they get near. You're 
not intending to eat any, 
I hope?” 

“No,” he answered, 
“we're going to sell them 
at five cents each, ‘two 
bits’ the half-dozen. I 
wonder how your grand- 
mother and mine, who 
were supposed to be 
authorities on eggs, would 
like the job—at half a 
crown a dozen?” 

He went away whist- 
ling. That young man 
had certainly cheek 
enough to succeed in life, 
for I could not get the 
price he spoke of for fresh 
eggs, and as I went on 
with my work I wondered 
how on earth he was 
going to dispose of them. 

A little while later a 
boy came up grinning all 
over his face. 

“ Say,” he said,“ them ’uns wants to know if 
you've got any more of them rotten eggs.” 

“No,” I answered. 

““What’s your price for the cheapest you have 
got?” 


* He went away whistling.” 
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“Ten dollars a case.” 

“All right,” he said. “I guess they'll take 
’em. They’ve used up pretty near all they had.” 

“What are they doing with them?” I asked. 

“ Come down and see,” said the boy, and burst 
into a roar of laughter. ‘‘ You’d almost die 
laughing. Half the town’s there.” 

Presently he returned with a wheelbarrow and 
twenty dollars, and took away two cases pur- 
porting to contain eggs—sixty dozen eggs, to be 
precise. As to whether they were bad, worse, or 
truly awful, however, I gave no guarantee, but 
would willingly have vouchsafed a high percentage 
of sulphuretted hydrogen if called upon to do so. 

Half an hour later curiosity took me down 
town, and it will be some time before I forget 
the sight which greeted me. At the corner of 
Main Street and Second Avenue stood the Com- 
mercial Hotel, a typical Western hostelry in all 
but name. On the American side of the line 
saloons are allowed to exist per se, but in certain 
districts of British 
Columbia every licensed 
building must have a 
dining-room and a cer- 
tain number of furnished 
bedrooms attached. The 
consequence is that the 
bedrooms, being looked 
upon asa legal infliction, 
are seldom furnished 
over-sumptuously, and 
rarely in larger number 
than the law demands. 
The result is that the 
country-town hotels are 
pretty much alike in 
architecture and general 
equipment. 

There was a boom in 
the town at the time I 
write of, the hotel was 
crowded, and the side- 
walks thronged with 
people. A large assemblage had gathered 
opposite the hotel yard. Half-way down, 
towards the back of the lot, an erstwhile 
white sheet had been stretched perpendicularly 
between two poles, and through holes in that 
sheet were to be discerned the scarcely-recog- 
nizable, blackened faces of my two egg customers. 
Thirty feet or less in front of the sheet a rope 
was stretched, and jammed up against that 
Tope was a mo‘ley group of miners, railroaders, 
speculators, boomers, and other specimens of 
the genus homo and the genus hobo eagerly buying, 
at five cents each, what appeared to be eggs—to 
throw at the bobbing black heads projecting 


“*Say,” he aid, them ‘ans 
wants to know if you've go: 
any more of them rotten eggs.” 


“Presently he retuned with a wheelbarrow and took away Iwo 
cases purporting to contain eggs. 


from the stretched-out sheet! It is said that 
beans killed more men than bullets in the 
American Civil War, and that, in spite of a 
general high standard of marksmanship in the 
now United States, about ten thousand bullets 
were fired for every man who was hit. But 
making due allowance for human fallibility in 
aiming at things, it was truly surprising how 
many eggs were thrown at those two youths 
without any success whatever from the marks- 
man’s point of view. Many a man—many dozens 
of men, indeed—spent dollar after dollar buying 
eggs, hoping to crack them on those dodging 
black pates, and yet without raising a hair. 
Some, indeed, in their anxiety, grasped their 
missiles too firmly and exploded them over 
themselves and the bystanders. Perhaps hardly 
one shot in five hundred took effect, and the 
only man who achieved any pitching average to 
brag of was one who had apparently gained his 
experience bowling underhand on an English 
cricket field. Time after time he landed his egg 
just about a foot over the head of the poor 
wretch he had selected as a target, with the 
result that it exploded downwards, or trickled 
around the lad’s neck. 

T have no remarks to make as to the propriety 
of the occurrence. Everything was supposed to 
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be running “ wide open.” If the youths were 
coining money, and the crowd making fun for 
themselves, what business was it of anyone else ? 

The hotel-keeper had one good cause for com- 
plaint, for the place looked like a gambogc- 
coloured shambles, and smelt— But words 
cannot describe that smell. On the other hand, 
however, he was doing all the liquor business in 
town, and in a new community dollars count 
for more than perfume. 

All told, about thirty-five hundred eggs were 
thrown at those black-faced, bespattered indi- 
viduals, and I doubt if many over thirty actually 
hit them. But each of the successful shots raised 
a roar that made the welkin ring. I calculated 
that after allowing for certain expenses, including 
cost of missiles and hire of assistants, the two 
youths “ cleaned up ” about one hundred dollars 
net inside three hours. Had there been more time 
and more eggs their profits would have been 


-still greater. 


I treasure to this day a note that one of them 
sent me after it was all over. It was addressed to 
“The Manager of the B.C. Store,” and read 
as follows :— 

“ DereE Sir,—ime threw with mi ole cloas an 
havent got any uthers i enclose 25 dollars by 
bearer i want you to send me one Sute dirk 
38 coat and 36 by 32 pants blue s’riped shirt 
an coller (an ty) fifteen and a half lace boots an 
sox size 6 the boots i mene an sox to match an 
seven 1 Ate hat, yu bet mi Hed aint swelled 
enny i Hoap yore dry goods is better quallety 
then yoar eggs Jim he got plenty cloas but ther 
aint enny bath in town an he ses hes fered weal 
smell fur twinty yers wich i Hoap it will cum off 
suner send them goods rite away. 

“yrs Truley, 
“b CARSEN.” 

Across the back of the note the English boy had 
written, in a clear, intelligent hand, “I would 
that my tongue could utter the thoughts that 
arise in me.’ 

I have not seen either of the pair since, but it is 
evident that they possess between them sufficient 
pluck, wit, and adaptiveness to circumstances 
to assure their getting on in the world. 


A week-end camp near Antofagasta, 


An Englishwoman in 
South America. 


By XC. ACAYER-NIXSON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY BSMOND WOOD. 


An amusing account of various phases of life on the West Coast of South America, the “Land 

of To-morrow.’ Some of the subjects Mrs. Mayer-Nixson deals with are the Beach of Dead 

Donkeys, the great Stevenson joke, types of beachcombers she has encountered, and other 
curious things. 


HERE is a popular belief that no 
one ever sees a dead donkey. But 
anyone riding out of the town of 
Antofagasta, in Northern Chile, may 
arrive, after passing the Beach of 
Corks, the Teach of Bottles, and the Beach 
of Dead Seals, at La Playa de Burros Muertos— 
“The Beach of Dead Donkeys.’ That is, 
he may arrive if he chooses to, and he may 
also linger to take in the wonders of such a 
sight as numerous donkeys and mules that are 
dead beyond a doubt, but if he be wise he will 
hurry by. 

The town of Antofagasta, called by sailors 
“ Andy-go-faster”? and “‘Ain’t-it-'alf-ghastly,” 
possesses, like most places in the land of 
““Mafana,” very vague arrangements for the 
disposal of rubbish. So the householder cheer- 
fully dumps his house refuse into the streets to 


be dealt with by pariah dogs, and drags his 
defunct beast of burden out to the sea-shore, 
to the spot dedicated by tradition to this use. 
Here the carcases are soon accounted for by 
carrion birds. 

No one has been able to explain why seals 
should choose one particular stretch of coast to 
die on, or why corks and bottles should be 
washed up in large quantities on special beaches. 
The fact remains that one stretch of the coast is 
always carpeted with corks, another with bottles, 
and a third littered by the corpses of seals, or 
rather sea-lions, for they do not belong to the 
fur-bearing species. In the last case, however, 
it has been pointed out that the Beach of Dead 
Seals is an inlet beset with sharp jagged rocks, 
against which, during storms, the creatures are 
probably driven and battered to death. Antofa- 
gasta harbour, like most Pacific seaports, 
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The “Beach of Corks”—Here, for 
some unaccountable reason, all the 
corks that drift ashore seem to collect. 


swarms with bands of 
sea-lions. Fearless and 
unmolested, they come 
close to the shore and 
swim about among the 
shipping, searching for 
tit-bits thrown overboard 
from steamer _ galleys. 
They swim in single file, 
and never change their 
course for boats, but dive 
under them and emerge 
one by one on the other 
side. People throw scraps 
to them from the quay 
as children throw bread 
to swans on a_ pond, 
and the clamour of their 
barking rends the air. 


Antofagasta 

The has grown 
“Rainless up on ac- 
Coast.” count of 
the nitrate 


fields, and is the chief 

centre in that long stretch of land from 
Coquimbo to Callao that is known as the 
“* Rainless Coast.” It seems strange that nitrate, 
that great enriching and fertilizing deposit, 
should be found in what is practically a desert 
district. The country looks like a vast tract of 
slag, rock, and cinders, shimmering and iridescent 
in the blazing heat. Rain falls so seldom that 
my husband once saw a man who was carrying 
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a furled umbrella mobbed 
in the street by a mocking 
crowd, and there is a valley 
near where, according to 
tradition, it has never rained 
since the world began. 
No green thing is to be 
seen on the hills except the 
members of the cactus and 
aloe family, whose great 
prickly clusters, rising out of 
what appear to be stretches 
of rubble, give the place a 
dismal and sinister aspect. 
The only signs of habitation 
outside the towns are the 


Searlions in Antofagasta Harbour—They are agite fearless, and swim about among the 
ships, searching for tit-bits, 


nitrate oficinas, where the managers, clerks, and 
native workers on the nitrate fields employed 
by various companies carry on a monotonous 
existence. Owing to the harren nature of 
the country, every scrap of fresh meat, every 
green vegetable, and every drop of fresh 
water has to be brought hundreds of miles up 
the coast by steamer. There are, or were, two 
cows in Antofagasta. One was owned by the 
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The cook of a week-end party preparing his fire. 


British Hospital, and its milk 
jealously reserved for the patients ; 
the other belonged to the wife of 
the manager of a commercial house. 
At one time certain favoured ladies 
used to send their servants every 
day to fetch for their babies a dole 
of the milk of the manager's wife’s 
cow. At certain intervals the cows 
were killed and fresh ones were 
brought up by the coast steamers, 
and then portions of the British 
colony enjoyed fresh beef in place 
of the canned foods and bacalao 
(dried cod) that are the usual fare. 

On Saturdays the employés in 
the British banks and commercial 
houses generally ride out along the 
coast and set up week-end camps, 
bathing, surf-riding, and_ idling. 
One member of the party is 
appointed cook, which is not an 
enviable post. Rocky poo!s are 
chosen for bathing on account of 
sea-lions and sharks, for the former, 
though not dangerous, are very 
inquisitive, and have been known 
to upset small boats by jostling 
round them. With the blazing sun 
and the salt water, the bathers 
become tanned almost as dark as 
the natives. A “ greenhorn,” who, 


in spite of warnings, lounged about the 
beach in a suit of “ cellular” under- 
wear, carried the pattern of it pair 

tattooed on his skin. for some weeks 


after. ee} 


The houses are generally” of. ee 
storey, as a precaution against earth- 
quakes, for on the Pacific Coast over a 
thousand shocks occur, on an average, 
in the year. Sitting on 4 rock onthe 
‘shore, one may feel it lift as much as 
six inches to the tremor of a passing 
earthquake shock, and settle down 
again. The walls of the houses are 
built of adobe, and between them and 
the outer skin.of boards there is a 
space which forms an abiding place for 
uncounted hordes of huge rats. In the 
staff-house of the company in which 
my husband was employed, successive 
shocks had opened a wide crack between 
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A valley on the “ Rainless Coast,” where, according to tradition, no rain has fallen since the world began, 


the ceiling and the top of the wall, and the rats, 
quite unafraid, might be seen constantly passing 
to and fro about their affairs, or lingering to 
observe what went on in the room below. 
The pride of the West Coast is 
The Great the great ‘Stevenson joke.” A 
“Stevenson recent and typical instance of its 
Joke.” working is the following. A 
passenger came on board a coast 
steamer at Valparaiso, a stout, merry-looking 
man, with a completely bald head, blue eyes, 
and a pink, round, smiling face, continually 


overspread with smiles of cherubic innocence 
and good-nature. He was unknown to the captain, 
who had command of a coast vessel for the first 
time that voyage, but he noticed that this man, 
Stevenson .by name, soon became the most 
popular passenger on board. He was an expert 
conjurer, a good raconteur, and a fine musician. 
Everyone was sorry, when the boat arrived at 
Africa, his destination, to say good-bye to such 
a good fellow. Just before going ashore, 
Stevenson went up to the captain. 
“ Well, captain, hasta luego,” he said. 
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“ Good-bye, my lad—sorry to lose you,” 
replied the other. 

-“ You'll see me again at Mollendo to-morrow,” 

, said Stevenson. 

“See you at Mollendo? What are you 
talking about ?” exclaimed the captain. ‘‘ You 
may be going to Mollendo, but you won't 
get there to-morrow, or the next day either.” 


“Sha’nt I? Well, we'll see 
about that to-morrow,” replied 
the other, and the captain laughed. 
“You're a mighty good conjurer,” 
he said, ‘‘ but you can’t conjure 
yourself to Mollendo in a day!” 

“T tell you you'll see me at 
Mollendo when you get into port 
to-morrow,” declared Stevenson. 

“ Impossible ! ”” 

“will you bet me a hundred 
dollars'on it?” challenged the 
other. 

The captain considered, took 
counsel, and made sure of his 
facts. Mollendo is a small port a 
day’s voyage up the coast. There 
was no railway, and no other steamer was due 
there the next day; and, besides, Stevenson 
declared that he was not going there by sea. 
Riding was impossible in the time, and the 
nature of the country forbade the use of a 
motor-car. 

“Done with you!” said the captain, at last, 
and signed a paper promising to pay a hundred 
dollars to Stevenson if the latter was at Mollendo 
the next day. Stevenson, on his part, under- 
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took to pay the captain the same amount if he 
failed to arrive at the port named by a stated 
time in the moming. The captain already 
considered himself the richer by a hundred 
dollars. The next moming, as the steamer 
came to anchor at Mollendo, a boat manned by 
two swarthy fleteros shot out from the shore 
and pulled up at the ship’s side, and a bald- 
headed, blue-eyed, chubby man_ stood 
up and hailed the mariner. 

“Captain ahoy!” he shouted. “‘ Here 
lam, you see. Buenas dias to you.” And 
the captain, marvelling, paid over his bet. 

The explanation is that there are tio 
Stevensons, twin brothers, so much alike 
that it is next to impossible to tell which 
is which. They are both as bald as 
eggs, both blue-eyed and bland, and 


“One of them went head-over-heels into the sea.” 


their cherubic countenances are ripened to 
the same tint of pink. In this case the 
one who went on shore at Arica simply sent 
a wire to his brother, who was in Mollendo on 
business, and it was the latter who met the 
steamer and collected the bet. No one knows 
how often this practical joke has been played, 
but it is to be feared that the opening of the 
newly-completed Longitudinal Railway will put 
an end to it, 
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The Stevenson brothers are Yankees, and 
have been in Chile most of their lives. They 
have large shipping stores, their headquarters 
being at Antofagasta. Both brothers are expert 
conjurers, and are always ready to give free 
performances of their art for a good purpose. 
One brother is better at slzight-of-hand than 
the other, and one of his favourite amusements 
was to go down to the muelle (landing-stage) 
and transfer some small piece of property, a 
watch if the victim had one, from the pocket of 
one ‘‘ beachcomber ”’ to that of another. Then, 
by a little careful implication, the apparent 
theft was discovered, and a fight ensued between 
the two beachcombers, which, in one case at 
least, ended in one of them going head-over- 
heels into the sea amongst a sporting school of 
sea-lions and penguins. Stevenson, after enjoying 
his joke long enough, would patch matters up 
and take the combatants off to a bar and comfort 
them with cocktails and ‘highballs.” This 
brother, when talking with a man either on 
business or pleasure, could never refrain from 
taking his tie-pin or watch—never, of course, 
with dishonest intent. 

South America, even more than 
Beechcombers the East, is the haunt of 
I Have Met. beachcombers, ne’er-do-wells, and 

queer characters generally. The 
ports of the West Coast swarm with men who 
have left their country for their country’s good. 
They may be seen fringing the quay and the 
landing-stage, ready to hail as a brother any 
Britisher who looks as if he might be good for 
the price of a drink, hanging about bars with a 
long, sad tale to tell, and about the racecourses 
hawking some “sure tip” warranted to come 
straight from the stables. 

The saddest case of a beachcomber I ever 
knew was that of an Englishman who had once 
kept a chemist’s store in Bolivia. He began 
to tamper with drugs, and became a slave of 
cocaine. Drifting down-country, he got to 
Valparaiso, where he became a_ well-known 
figure, a ragged wreck who dragged himself 
round to- banks and commercial houses to beg a 
few cents. My husband once offered him a few 
dollars to get himself a decent lodging and 
some good food. He refused it, saying he only 
wanted enough to buy the poison he craved, and 
that any extra money would only be stolen from 
him by the natives, for he lived in a corner of 
some wretched stable. 

I knew an Irishman called X——, who was a 
past-master in the noble art of getting something 
for nothing. When the moving tales he used to 
tell on quays and stations failed to yield a living, 
he used to go’round to the houses of English 
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residents and ask for work at polishing floors 
and cleaning windows. He was in partnership, 
according to him, with a mysterious individual 
called Z——, a kind of masculine “ Mrs. Harris.”’ 
It was ‘‘ my friend Z——” for whom the advance 
of ten dollars was asked before the two started 
work. It was Z——- for whom X—— begged a 
pair of boots, for it seemed that Z—— was 
much too sensitive to appear before an English 
lady in unsound footgear. And when at length 
the stream of loans and gifts ran dry, anda start 
on the windows and floors seemed inevitable, 
it was Z—— who fell terribly ill and had to be 
taken to hospital, leaving X—— distressed and 
apologetic, but apparently as helpless to do a 
stroke of work without his partner as one half 
of a pair of scissors is to cut without the other ! 
Antonio might be classed among 


Antonio beachcombers, for though it is 
the true he carried an article for sale, 
Artful. it was more of a stage property 


than anything else. It was a 
plaster horse, rampant. Perhaps he brought 
this work of art from Spain, for Antonio was a 
Spanish em'grant, and looked on the Chilians 
with lofty scorn. With his trusty steed under 
his arm, he would go from house to house. 
Even if money was denied, food was often to be 
had, and I have frequently seen him sitting on the 
kerbstone, gnawing at brcken food and clasping 
the plaster horse. One day, soon after the 
European War broke out, my maid came to tell 
me that Antonio was below, with the King of 
England, and wished to speak to me. I went 
down, but saw no sign of Royalty on my door- 
step. Antonio was there, however, with a covered 
basket, from which he produced a gilded bust of 
His Majesty King George ! 

“When this came to me,” he announced, 
“T thought at once of you, sefora. What an 
ornament for the sefiora’s salon /” 

He went on to draw a moving picture of my 
husband’s joy, when he came home, on finding 
the bust occupying the place of honour in our 
home, but I was proof against this temptation, 
and my patriotism in the eyes of Antonio 
suffered badly. 

“T should be careful, if I were you, how I 
hawked that bust about this neighbourhood,” . 
I advised him. “There are a good many 
German people here.” 

“T thought of that, sefiora,” he replied, and 
drew out of the basket another bust—in which I 
recognized Kaiser Wilhelm ! 

“ You are a prudent man,” I said, “ but be 
careful you don’t offer the wrong bust at some 
door.” Antonio went off looking thoughtful. 
A little later I had occasion to go out, and 
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there, sitting dejectedly on the kerbstone, was 
Antonio. 

“ Well, how d'd you get on ?” I inquired. 

“‘ T have had a great m'sfortune,” he returned. 
“ The> senora did well to warn me, and a foolish 
pg was I to knock at the door of a house that I 
knew not for certain to be English, and offer my 
bust of the English King. Ai! ai! ai! it was 
a casa Alemana, and the s-fiora, with many evil 
words, threw my so-beautiful bust down the 
step;.” 

He raised the cover and showed me the frag- 
ments of the gilded bust. I did not credit this 
ingenious story, but 
I bought the bits, 
and asked what 
had become of the 
plaster horse. 

“T sold it to a 
caballero Americano 
in the Bar Pacifico 
for twenty pesos,” 
he told me. “I 
needed it no longer 
since I had the 
Kings of England 
and Germany. I 
told the sefior that 
it was a statuette 
of Old Boy. The 
sefior,” he added 
simply, ‘“ was very 
drunk.” 

“Qld Boy” is a 
racehorse famous in 
Chile and the Argen- 
tine. [believe lam 
right in saying that 
he has been beaten 
only once in his 
career. 

There are 
many drift- 
ing units 
who cannot 
in fairness 
be called beach- 
combers, but whogo 
from place to place 
in szarch of work, 
getting odd jobs 
which they never 
keep more than a few weeks at most. Such a 
happy-go-lucky casual was B——, said to be the 
son of a bishop. What false step sent him adrift 
no one knew, though everyone tried hard to 
find out. Perhaps it was only his temperament. 
He spoke with an Oxford accent ; he drawled 


The 
Rolling 
Stone. 


“The seBora, with many evil wo'ds. threw my so-beautiful bust down 
the steps.” 
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and had a slight stutter. He was an educated 
man, but in anything that did not depend on 
brute force he was hopeless—the Perfect Fool, 
in short. He had been in the Canadian Mounted 
Police, and when the war in South Africa broke 
out he volunteered for service and came through 
the campaign without a° scratch. A cattlk- 
ranching venture in the States ended disastrously , 
and B—— was next heard of in the Argentine, 
in charge of a large piece of machinery used on 
a wheat estancia. On the second day after he 
got this job, B—— made the slight mistake of 
filling some part of his charge with petrol 
instead of oi. 
There was a terr fic 
explosion, resulting 
in the destruction 
of the whole mass 
of machinery. 
B—,, after re- 
alizing that he was 
still alive and 
comparatively un- 
hurt, rose from the 
ground, strolled 
over to the manager, 
and reported that 
“s-something 
seemed to have 
gone wrong with 
the bally thing.” 
The manager, with 
many hasty words, 
flung him out neck 
and crop, and 
B—,, still un- 
ruffed in mind, 
sought another job. 
He found one as a 
clerk in a business 
house in Valparaiso, 
but it did not 
appear that he 
would keep this 
position long on 
account of his 
inability to add two 
and two together 
without making five 
of it, or going out 
to get a cocktail 
before any result 
was arrived at, and when the European War 
broke out B—— joyfully resigned—the first time 
he had anticipated the “ sack.” He was rejected 
for service, however, on account of a slight 
lameness, probably a memento of the Argentine 
episode. So he shipped on a whaling vessel, and 
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was washed overbvard, with three others of the 
crew, in a hurricane off Cape Horn. 

If poor B—— ever had any spare money he 
would buy with it a fraction of a ticket in the 
Buenos Aires lottery. There was once an 
English clerk in Chile who won the big prize, 
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about Valparaiso, and whose name no one knew. 
He, like the wily X——, used to go about to 
English houses asking for work, which he did 
thoroughly and well ; but he was very erratic. 
He had been a ship's steward, he said, but he 
never tried to get another berth at sea. He 


Something seemed to have gone wro:g with the bally thing.” 


but it usually seems to fall to some already 
wealthy man. 

Jacques Lebaudy, a wealthy and eccentric 
Frenchman who called himself “ King of the 
Sahara” and planned to reclaim that desert, 
was a familiar figure on the West Coast a year 
or two ago. One of his Royal ways was to 
stalk into some bank or business house and 
demand Spanish or English interpreters. If he 
got them, he used to pay them liberally. I was 
sorry to read that M. Lebaudy, on making 
a visit to the United States, was detained in an 
asylum. 

Another queer character of a different kind 
was a little Englishman who used often to be seen 


used to disappear for long periods at a time, and 
on his return would naturally find that his clients 
had engaged other men to carry out the duties 
he had neglected. Once he disappeared for five 
months. At the end of that time he turned up 
again in Valparaiso and called at my house, 
looking starved, ragged, and wretched. He 
said he had tried, alone, to tramp his way over 
the Andes into the Argentine, in the hope of 
getting work on one of the great estancias, and, 
not being strong enough to get across, had 
barely returned alive from the attempt. My 
husband gave him some clothing and people 
employed him again, but after a short time he 
disappeared once more, this time for good. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Taking Piggy to Market—A “ Snaky" Corner—Pearl-Fishing in England, etc. 


Driving pigs to market in Brittany 
Ph 


HE live stock of the thrifty Breton peasant 


uways includes at least one pig; the more 

money a farmer has the more pigs he keeps. 

, as all pig-breeders know. taking Mr 

to market is a distinct problem ; 

sually wants to go in the exactly oppo- 

site direction to that in which you desire to drive him. 


Each pig wears a tope harness, 
by Janet M, Cummings. 


A hundred and eight venomous snakes, killed in two and a half hours near the Murray River, Australia. 


To get over this difficulty 
the Bretons truss the 
animals up with rope in 
order that they may be 
driven more easily. The 
snapshot here reproduced 
shows four pigs “ har- 
nessed” in this curious 
fashion, each member of 
the family looking after 
one animal. ‘They look 
distinctly ludicrous when 
met on a country road, 
but the Bretons them- 
selves see nothing funny 
in the spectacle. 

We recently published 
a photograph showing a 
remarkable “bag” of 
rattlesnakes, and this has 
moved an Australian 
reader to send us the snap- 
shot reproduced below, 
showing no fewer than a 
hundred and _ eight 
snakes, killed near the 
Murray River. All of 
these were tiger snakes, 
with the exception of one, 
which was a black snake. 
A hundred were killed 
in two and a half hours 
by four men, and over four hundred in four afternoons 
by the same party. ‘What a lovely place for a 
camp!” remarks our correspondent. Tiger snakes 
are very ferocious and deadly, and the black snakes 
are also venomous. The snakes were killed with sticks, 
a shovel, and a gun, and over forty were dispatched 
tehind the stump of one tree. € 
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“ONE OF THE FEATS OF THE FOREIGN LEGION WAS THE TAKING OF SON- LA 
SQUARE BRICK * ADELLE' PROTECTED BY A HUNDRED CANNON, A MOAT FIVE RDS 
WIDE, AND HEDGES OF BAMBOO, AND DEFENDED BY TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND MEN.” 


SEE PAGE 200. 


THE 
“GLORIOUS 


RASCALS.” 


THE ROMANCE 


OF THE 


FRENCH 


FOREIGN 


LEGION. 


By E. S. and G. F. LEES. 


The reinstatement by the King of Lieutenant-Colonel John Ford Elkington in the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment, after he had served for twenty-two months with conspicuous bravery 
in the French Foreign Legion, has once more drawn attention to this unique military organization. 
As the writers of the following article show, ‘La Légion Etrangére” of our Allies the French 
is literally steeped in romance, and it is therefore the romantic side of the heroic yet often 
maligned legionaries which they have set forth most prominently. Practically every man in the 
corps has a history, if he could only be induced to tell it, and in the present war the Legion 
has covered itself with glory. 


for tales of adventure, short story 
writers who have come to the end 
of their stock of episodes, and all 
who wield the pen either for amuse- 
ment or instruction, may be recommended to turn 
over the pages that tell the story of the Foreign 
Legion. ‘There is a whole literature at their 
disposal, covering a period of more than eighty 
years and written in almost as many languages 
as there are nationalities in this remarkable 
military body, and it teems from beginning to 
end with incidents which respond to the entire 
gamut of human emotions. 

The Foreign Legion, which in time of peace is 
composed of between eight and ten thousand 
men, but which now probably exceeds the 
strength of an army corps, since no fewer than 
thirty-two thousand odd foreigners enrolled 
themselves from August 21st, 1914, to April 1st, 
1915, is, as it were, a microcosm of the world. 
According to official French returns, there were 
in its ranks at the beginning of the war nine 
thousand five hundred Alsatians and Lorrainers, 
fourteen hundred and sixty-two Belgians, three 
hundred and seventy-nine English, three thou- 
sand three hundred and ninety-three Russians, 
four thousand nine hundred and thirteen Italians, 
thirteen hundred and eighty Greeks, five hundred 


Volt xxxviii --13, 


<j UDDING novelists in search of ideas. 


and ninety-one Luxembourgers, nine hundred 
and sixty-nine Spaniards, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-seven Swiss, thirteen hundred 
and sixty-nine Austro-Hungarians, one thousand 
and twenty-seven Germans, five hundred and 
ninety-two Turks, six hundred Americans, and 
four thousand two hundred and fifty-four of 
various other nationalities, including, in all 
probability, as at the time of the Empire, Poles, 

Albanians, Croatians, Lllyrians, and negroes. 
In this world-in-little all classes of society 
are represented—the prince and the pauper, the 
scholar and the illiterate, the one-time brilliant 
officer, prominent financier, and ecclesiastic. All 
of them are brought to a common level with the 
lowest of the low through inherent human 
weakness, some foolish act committed in haste 
and repented of at leisure, or else through some 
misfortune or other over which the man who is 

“* down on his luck ” has no control whatever. 
The social outcast, the deserter, 


“ The the gambler, the fugitive from 
Glorious justice, the man who has been 
Black- — crossed in love, the desperate man 
guards.” who, on second thoughts, prefers 


the ranks of the Legion to suicide, 
the man who has a pure love of soldiering or an 
inordinate taste for adventure, the out-and-out 
failure who has been told by his family to “‘ make 
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good ” and clean off his debt to society—all of 
them are found here, living under the shadow of 
mystery, undergoing the most arduous life 
imaginable, and, for the most part, suffering in 
silence. So heterogeneous are they that the 
legionaries, quite unjustly, have been called 
many ill names. Through the faults of a few, who 
necessarily find their way into such an organiza- 
tion, they have all been indiscriminately labelled 
with such epithets as “band of criminals,” 
“degenerates,” “troop of — dishonoured 
foreigners,” “‘ heartless mercenaries,” and so on. 
But many sins can be forgiven the soldiers of 
the Legion when we read their history aright, 
and come to understand their Spartan characters 
in the hour of trial and danger. And it is for that 
reason that, despite their antecedents and short- 
comings, they are now generally known in French 
military circles as “‘ The Heroic Rascals,” or as 
“The Glorious Blackguards.” 

The Foreign Legion can trace its origin to the 
days of the Scottish archers, employed by 
Charles VII. of France, and to those of the 
Swiss, Albanian, Flemish, Walloon, German, 
Italian, and other mercenaries in the service 
of his successors. At the time of the Convention, 
in 1793, an appeal was made to the nations of 
Europe for soldiers, with the result that several 
foreign regiments fought with the revolutionary 
armies. All these, however, were disbanded at 
the fall of Napoleon. When Louis XVIII. came 
to the throne he created the Royal Foreign 
Legion in their place, but they gradually merged 
into the regular army. However, after the 1830 
Revolution the Foreign Legion was revived, and 
ever since they have taken part in nearly every 
foreign campaign in which France has been 
engaged—in the conquest of Algeria, in the 
Crimean War, in Mexico, Tongking, Formosa, 
Madagascar, and Morocco. 

Admission to the Legion is not the result of 
the efforts of the recruiting sergeant. All the 
men are volunteers, and although all classes and 
all nationalities are welcome to join they are 
not unduly encouraged to do so. There have 
been cases in which men who have come to enlist 
at the military headquarters in Paris have been 
told of the disadvantages they would have to 
encounter, and advised “to think the matter 
over seriously ” before signing away their liberty 
for a period of five years. Yet, almost to a man, 
they have come back to undergo the extre 
rigorous medical examination—the only examina- 
tion, by the way, with which they are troubled. 
For, as regards their real name and nationality, 
no proofs are required. The authorities show no 
curiosity whatsoever about a man’s past. ‘They 
teke it for granted that he has a very good 
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reason for wishing to disappear for a while from 
the society of ‘his relatives and friends and 
become merged with others of like mind in a 
semi-anonymous body, training, marching, and 
fighting without respite. 

The military authorities formerly used to pay 
the legionaries the princely salary of a half- 
penny a day (recently raised to twopence- 
halfpenny), and their kit does not even include - 
socks, yet they are expected to possess sufficient 
physical vigour to march a distance of twenty 
to thirty-two miles, over rocky, slippery ground 
and through jungles, in less than eight hours, 
halting only ten minutes each hour, and with 
a load of seventy to eighty pounds. This is 
a terrible test of speed and endurance, yet one 
out of which these men come, through systematic 
training, with flying colours, and of which they 
are all of them justly proud. “ No questions asked, 
but strict obedience and iron discipline ”—this 
might be the motto of the corps, in which such 
famous soldiers as MacMahon, Canrobert, Chanzy, 
De Négrier, Serviére, and Villebois-Mareuil have 
been officers. In spite of this display of delicacy, 
however, many a man’s story leaks out. He 
may be as silent as the Sphinx for years, yet the 
time comes when his taciturnity is overcome 
through some little incident, and his secret, or 
part of it, as in a case related by Mr. Frederic 
Martyn, in his “ Life in the Legion,” is out. 

It was during the French campaign in Mexico, 
says Mr. Martyn, who himself served for five 
years in the Legion. A large city having been 
captured, the general in command wished to 
propitiate the inhabitants by celebrating a spec- 
tacular military High Mass in the cathedral. 
When all the troops had been assembled, it was 
tound that the clergy had gone on strike. In the 
face of this dilemma, the general was just about 
to abandon the ceremony when a corporal of the 
Legion stepped forward and, saluting, said, 
“* Mon*général, I was a bishop before | became 
a corporal, and I will celebrate the Mass.” 
Another eye-witness of this incident states that 


- the ex-bishop also offered to preach a sermon, 


but the general considered that the Mass alone 
was sufficient. 

M. Maurer, a former officer in the Legion and 
now President of the Mutual Aid Society for 
former officers, N.C.O.’s, and soldiers of the 
foreign regiments in Paris, informed us that he 
temembcred this bishop, whose fall was due to 
drink. 

‘This recalls another ecclesiastical anecdote. 
At the time of the Fashoda incident a legionary 
was drowned at Zarzis whilst attempting to 
save a fisherman. His comrades made a coffin 
out of the only wood available, some pieces of 
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old packing-cases, on one of which—the portion, 
as it happened, which was used for the top—were 
the words, ‘‘ Keep the contents dry.” Again no 
priest was thought to be there to perform the 
last rites over the dead, until an Italian private 
stepped forward, revealed his priestly identity, 
and recited the Burial Service by heart. 

The fall from a bishopric to the 


The rank and file of the Foreign Legion 
Kaiser's is not the biggest social drop on 
Cousin. record in the Legion. In 1897 a 


young man of twenty-six, who 
gave his name 
as Albrecht 
Friedrich 
Nornemann, 
was accepted for 
service. After 
ten months in 
barracks at 
Géryville 
he broke down 
under the severe 
training, was 
sent into hos- 
pital, and in a 
few weeks died 
of phthisis. A 
day or two later 
the regiment 
was astonished 
to learn that a 
German war- 
vessel had 
entered the 
harbour, en- 
trusted with the 
astounding mis- 
sion of fetching 
the body of 
Albrecht 
Friedrich, 
cousin - german 
of Prince Henry 
of Prussia, and 
consequently  Lieat-Colpe 
cousin of the 
Kaiser, who, having ordered the remains to be 
brought back to Hamburg, probably alone knew 
the prince’s secret. 

Six years before this remarkable incident, 
which is vouched for by more than one authority, 
another man of mysterious origin—who, if he 
was not actually a prince of the realm, was in all 
probability of royal blood on one side—was dis- 
covered in a Tongking battalion. A sergeant and 
the owner of an illustrious name, since his father 
was a general and Minister to a European 
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monarch, it was noticed that he never received 
any letters from his father, but that every month 
the paymaster handed him a thousand francs, 
which he never failed to share with his less well- 
to-do comrades. Why was he there, and what was 
the mystery surrounding his birth ? was often 
the mental reflection of those who enjoyed his 
friendship and generosity. Only after his death 
did they get an inkling of the truth. His military 
book stated that his name was V. de S——, 
son of V. de S——, General of Division and 
Minister of War. ‘‘ There was no mention of his 


Colonel Elkington, of the Roral Warwickshire Regiment, wth hie wife and celdiee Ihe photograph 


alter his return to Central News. 


mother’s name,” said a superior officer to M. A. 
de Pouvourville, who tells the story, ‘‘ and there 
can be little doubt that she was of too illustrious 
a rank to acknowledge a son the circumstances 
of whose birth had placed him beyond the pale.” 

Some excellent stories of life in the Legion were 
told to the authors of this article by the above- 
named M. Maurer. 

One of his orderlies was Graf X——-, the son 
of the then Governor of Brandenburg, but he 
could never leam in what circumstances this 
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man had fallen from his high estate. It was 
different in the case of his particular chum, a 
young Englishman of distinguished 

The manners, who spoke several lan- 
Mysterious guages and was an accomplished 
Englishman. musician, though the secret of 
his life did not come out until 

several years after M. Maurer had retired 
and returned to Paris. One day, when passing 
the Madeleine, he saw a splendid equipage, 
drawn by a pair of magnificent greys, with silver 
harness, standing outside the church, and, lo 
and behold ! sitting in the carriage was his old 
chum. Hailing him by the name by which he 


English volunteers who joined the French Foreign Legion, training at the “Magic City.” 


the inevitable happened ; he lost at the tables 
every penny of the sum, he had embezzled. 
Aware of the disgrace that awaited him when 
the theft was discovered, he enlisted in the 
Foreign Legion. 

“ Now, it is a well-known fact,’ concluded 
M. Maurer, “ that the sins of a man who has 
served his full time in the Legion are wiped off 
the slate, and I suppose that something like this 
must have happened in the case of my young 
friend. I have no doubt that his family restored 
the money. Anyway, he attained his rehabilita- 
tion. He is the bearer of a very well-known 
name, and to-day occupies an important—a 
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had always known him, M. Maurer was astonished 
to see his friend put his finger to his lips. The 
next moment he was invited to enter the carriage, 
and, with an invitation to dinner, off they drove 
to a fashionable restaurant in the Champs 
Elysées. Over dinner M. Maurer’s former com- 
rade told him his real name and story. A young 
man of good family, he had started his career 
with an excellent position in the Bank of England. 
One day, when ten thousand pounds had heen 
paid into his hands, a sudden temptation came 
over him, a foolish desire to have “a flutter at 
Monte.” So he took the earliest opportunity of 
leaving London. As was only to be expected, 


very important—-post in public affairs in 
England.” 

Another little romance revolving round the life 
of a legionary, whose birth was enveloped in 
mystery, was told some years ago by a British 
soldier who served in the Legion. After an 
engagement at Cao-Thuong, there was found on 
one of the dead, sewn in a belt, six British war 
medals and a letter addressed to the narrator. 
Judge of his surprise when he found that it was 
in perfect English, of which he had never for 
a moment suspected his comrade-in-arms had a 
knowledge, and that it contained the statement 
that the medals had been won by the writer’s 
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father and grandfather in India. His mother, 
the writer explained, was a native, and therefore 
he, as a Eurasian, although born in wedlock, 
was ineligible for the British Army. As his tastes 
were wholly military, and the greatest desire 
of his life was to add to his forebears’ collection 
of medals, he had enlisted in the Legion. 

The mental attitude of the man who regards 
the Foreign Legion as a pis aller is a common 
trait among its members ; it is often, indeed, the 
last resource of those who have met with life’s 
disappointments. 

‘There was once an officer of the German army 
who had invented a new type of cannon, and 
could not get its merits recognized, either by 
his own country or by France, as rapidly as he 
would have liked, or receive prompt remunera- 
tion for his work. Straightway, therefore, he 
went and joined the Légion Etrangére. Some 
little time later, in 1895, the French authorities, 
waking up to the possibility of the value of the 
work of so eminent an engineer, approached him 
on the subject, but by then he had become 
thoroughly soured. He declined to have anything 
to do with them, and with the air of one whose 
genius has been recognized too late hastily 
retumed to his kitchen, where he had long carried 
out the duties of regimental cook. 

In the barracks at Sidi-bel-Abbes, where the 
most . cordial and frequently rowdy bonne 
camaraderie reigns, failures in art, science, 
literature, and every other walk in life may be 
found by hundreds. Special cases like that of the 
gallant Lieutenant-Colonel Elkington, who, after 
being cashiered by general court-martial, joined 
the Legion as a simple private at the beginning 
of the present war and won his way to distinction, 
are rare. He was in the thick of the fighting in 
the Champagne country, lay for ten months in 
hospital badly wounded, and before regaining 
the confidence of his King and country was 
personally decorated with the Médaille Militaire 
and the Croix de Guerre by an officer attached to 
General Joffre’s staff. To find an exact parallel 
to this instance of reinstatement in the British 
Army would be difficult. Among the legionaries, 
however, there have been quite a number of men 
of the type of the American Daly, an artist and 
pupil of Géréme, who lost at Monte Carlo every- 
thing his father had given him to pay for his art 
training in Europe ; scores, too, of such enigmas 
as that fine young fellow who joined the Legion 
in 1893, served in Tongking, and left in 1898, at 
the end of his time, when by chance his superiors 
discovered that he had been first tenor at the 
Thratre de la Monnaie at Brussels. Not a note 
had he sung, not a single reference to music 
had he made whilst in the regiment! Ah, what 
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stories some of these ne’er-do-weels, drunkards, 
comedians, and gentlemen with fine manners 
could tell if only they would consent to open 
their lips ! 

Many of them, of course, have no 
tale worth telling, and among these 
are the deserters from other armies. 
If we include the Alsatians and 
Lorrainers who join to avoid service under the 
hated German flag, they form a very big class 
indeed. Nearly every year more than a thousand 
men of the annexed provinces and more than a 
thousand Germans flocked to the French 
standard, with the result that the Legion has 
always been disliked and slandered by Germany. 
We have before us seven closely-printed pages, 
forming a list of books and pamphlets written 
by German writers, who, filled with Pan- 
Germanist hatred and inspired by the virulent 
libels of anonymous scribes, have endeavoured 
for the past twenty years to throw mud at a 
military organization into which so many of 
their countrymen escaped. This prompts a 
thought. If German soldiers are so glad to join 
a body in which life is “a veritable hell upon 
earth,” where men “‘ never taste meat, but only 
bread and rice,” where they ‘‘ sleep on the bare 
ground,” where “ noses, ears, and fingers are 
cut off for the slightest fault,” where they are 
“ buried in the sand to the waist with an iron 
cage over them filled with hungry rats ”—this 
last idea was stolen by the German slanderer 
from Octave Mirbeau’s “ Jardin des Supplices ” 
—what must their life in their own army be 
like ? 

As a matter of fact, many Germans who have 
served in the Legion have had, on their return 
home, nothing but good to say about it, and have 
become voluntary recruiting agents for France, 
hence an increased bitterness on the part of the 
Huns. A few ycars ago deserters from the German 
army became so numerous that a society was 
formed at Munich, bearing the name “ The 
German Protection Society Against the Foreign 
Leyion.” Several times men were arrested for 
trying to persuade their comrades to juin the 
Legion, but they had to be released, as it was 
found that they were pure-born ‘Teutons. 

And now let us apply the supreme 


. German 
Hatred. 


A Wonderful test and look into the fighting 
Fighting record of the legionaries. All 
Record. military experts are agreed that 


they are among the finest fighters 
in the world. Innumerable instances of their 
stubbornness can be given, and it is this 
quality which has made them, time after time, 
invaluable as a “stiffening” whenever it has 
been considered necessary to draft a number 
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of soldiers of the Legion into a regiment of less 
experienced troops. ‘‘ The most pusillanimous of 
men,” said an old French officer, who had seen 
much service in Africa, to us, “ will hold out to 
the death when side by side with a legionary and 
inspired by his superb courage.” 

One of the feats of the Foreign Legion was the 
taking of Son-Tay on December 16th, 1883, 
a square brick citadelle protected by a hundred 
cannon, a moat five yards wide, and hedges of 
bamboo, and defended by twenty-five thousand 
men—ten thousand Chinese regulars, ten thou- 
sand Black I'lags, and five thousand Annamites. 
As an example of pure bravery, look at the 
thirty-six days’ siege of Tuyen-Quan, which in 
1885 was held by six hundred legionaries against 


“On the occasion of the Camerone affair, in Mexico, sixty-five legionanes, without food or shelter, in an open court 
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twenty thousand Chinese. Few celebrated sieges 
have attained and none surpassed in horror what 
took place there. On the occasion of the Camerone 
affair, in Mexico, sixty-five legionaries, without 
food or shelter, in an open court and under a 
tropical sun, held in check for more than ten 
hours two thousand enemies, three hundred of 
whom they killed. The word ‘“ Camerone ” is 
embroidered on the flag of the Foreign Legion, 
and if you go to the Invalides you will see on one 
of the walls, in letters of gold, the names of the 
three officers who directed that handful of heroes, 
with the date of the fight: “‘ Lieutenant Vilain, 
Sub-Lieutenant Mandet. and Captain Danjou ; 
April 30th, 1863.” ; 

The bravery of the-Foreign Legion has been 
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so conspicuous that on February 16th, 1906, 
M. Eugene Etienne, then Minister of War, pro- 
posed that the flag of the rst Foreign Regiment 
be decorated with the Legion of Honour, “ in 
recognition of the acts of devotion, courage, and 
abnegation which a troop, ever on a war footing, 
renders to the country in the defence of its 
Colonial possessions.”” This was done, and at the 
Invalides, in a special case, can be seen an old 
flag of the regiment bearing the date Septem- 
ber 24th, 1862, a flag which had been retaken 
from the enemy, and on the staff of which hangs 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour, the finest 
tribute which France can pay to the glorious 
deeds of the Foreign Legion. 

During the present war a further distinction 
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and under a tropical sun, held in check for more than ten hours two thousand enemies, three hundred of whom they killed.” 


has been granted the marching regiment of the 
Legion. Authority has just been given the men 
to wear the fourragére, or braid, over the left 
shoulder. The flag of this regiment had already 
been decorated with the Croix de Guerre. 

The last recorded exploit of this gallant corps 
was the capture, at the point of the bayonet, of 
a fortified village strongly held by the enemy. 
The men of the Legion held out so vigorously 
that all the enemy’s counter-attacks were beaten 
off, and seven hundred and fifty German prisoners 
were sent to the rear. 

The British residents in Paris and other parts 
of France who volunteered for service in the 
French army and trained at the Magic City in 
1914 were drafted into the Foreign Legion, and 
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the survivors have reason to be proud of their 
old corps. 

But the complete history of the doings of the 
Legion during this war can only be written some 
time hence. Suffice it to say, in addition to the 
above facts, that they have been mentioned in 
army orders no fewer than three times—a dis- 
tinction not won by any other French regiment. 
At one time, during the Champagne campaign, 
they advanced eighteen kilometres into the 
enemy’s front, and if only there had been rein- 
forcements to back them up there is no doubt 
a great victory would have been won. The many 
personal heroic deeds, too, necessitate names 
and details which will not yet pass the Censor’s 
scrutiny. But one incident, in conclusion, 
perhaps we may mention, as recorded to us 
by M. Maurer. 

“One of my former men, an 

The Night- Alsatian peasant of the lowest 

Prowler. type, speaking only his own patois 
and unable to read or write, came 
to Paris after serving fifteen years in the Foreign 


He did his work silently and expeditiously with a knife.” 


Legion. I was instrumental in getting him a place 
in a public wash-house, where he drew a handcart 
for the sum of four francs a day, which, by the 
by, he promptly spent in drink as soon as it was 
handed to him. As soon as war was declared he 
was off again to his old métier. He returned on 
leave after ten months in the trenches, and came 
to see me. Judge of my surprise when I found 
he had become a sub-lieutenant, wearing the 
Croix de Guerre and Croix Miitaire with the 
three palms! Still unable to speak more than 
a dozen words in French, he explained in his 
dialect, when I inquired what he had done to 
acquire such distinctions, that he had killed 
fifty-two Boches in the most dramatic circum- 
stances. Night after night he had slipped out of 
his trench, and like a snake in the grass crawled 
across ‘ No Man’s Land’ to the enemy’s listen- 
ing-posts, which are invariably under the charge 
of experienced officers and picked men. He did 
his work silently and expeditiously—with a 
knife. A terrible but true anecdote of this 
relentless war!” 


ADRIFT 
IN A MINE-FIELD. 


By A SEAPLANE OBSERVER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. GILBERT. 


The Great War has introduced new perils both on land and sea. 


Here is the story of one of 


them—two men drifting through a mine-field on a crippled seaplane, fending off mines with 
their bare hands, and expecting every moment to be blown to pieces! 


COMPLETED my “century” of 
seaplane flights over the North Sea 
with an adventure the like of which, 
I trust, will never occur again. 

Many and varied experiences have 
gone to total up that number of ascents—some far 
from pleasant, others most interesting, and well 
repaying one for occasional hardships. 

The sequel to my one-hundredth flight, how- 
ever, will take a lot of effacing from my memory. 

The atmosphere was a trifle thick when we 
started off from our base with the intention of 
flying an ordinary hundred-and-fifty-mile cir- 
cular patrol. 

The farther we progressed, the thicker grew the 
haze, till we at last were travelling through 
dense fog. 

We left at 7.30 a.m., and climbed to two 
thousand five hundred feet to get above the heat- 
haze and fog over the water. 

At eight-twenty-five, almost an hour later, 
the revolutions of the eight-foot tractor began 
slackening perceptibly, and presently, to our 
dismay, the engine stopped dead. 

We were compelled to descend so quickly 
that there was no time to send a wireless signal ; 
in fact, I just barely managed to cut the trailing 
aerial wire free before we struck the sea. 

That I did so was a slice of luck, as, otherwise, 
the fuselage would probably have been ripped up, 
and the machine capsized. 

When the floats smacked the water we got 
quite a bump, and a decided jar in the nape of 
our necks. 

Fortunately, however, the under - carriage 
struts retained their rigidity and did not buckle, 
and the seaplane rode the water right way up. 

I will not worry the reader with a technical 
explanation of the trouble which had befallen 
our engine. Sufficient to state that it was of so 


serious a nature as to preclude us from any 
attempt at “ patching her up.’ 

“ Do you know where we are? ” inquired the 
pilot, after we had heartily chorused a round of 
expletives appropriate to such an eventuality: 
I shook my head. 

It must be remembered we had been travelling 
through fog most of the journey, and therefore 
could not spot the regular aids to maritime aerial 
pilotage, such as light-vessels, sandbanks, buoys, 
and coast contours. In addition to this there 
are always air currents about, to counteract 
a dead compass-reckoning alone. 

By taking the mean of our calculations, how- 
ever, we were eventually able to place a finger 
on the approximate area where we believed 
ourselves to be on the chart. 

‘The result was anything but encouraging. We 
were at least fifty miles from the shores of 
England, and in a neighbourhood devoid of all 
shipping, even in times of peace. What was 
worse, it was gradually borne in upon us that 
we were perilously near, if not actually in, a 
most extensive mine-field ! 

Personally, I was fecling anything but buoyant, 
and the reason is not far to seek. I had had the 
middle watch (12-4 a.m.) in the wireless cabin 
ashore the previous night. A report then came 
through that there was ‘‘ something buzzing ” 
—hostile submarines scudding round, or Zeppe- 
lins or other aircraft—and I had the wireless of 
half-a-dozen machines to overhaul, and super- 
intend their going off. Then my own turn 
came, and, minus breakfast or a bite of any- 
thing, off I went, having had no food since the 
previous afternoon at five. Worse still, I had 
not so much as a bite of “ grub” about me, or 
even a smoke. 

The pilot went through his pockets, and dis- 
covered one solitary cigarette resting in state in 
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“We climbed down on the floats and stretched ourszlves along them.” 


his case. Being a sportsman, as well as a com- 
panion in misfortune, he offered it to me, and, 
on my emphatic refusal, halved it. So we both 
lit up whilst we reviewed the situation. 

I don’t believe I ever treated a smoke with 
greater care than [ did that half-cigarette. For 
aught I knew it might be my last. 

When we had finished our cogitations the 
joint result of our thinking was by no means 
hopeful. 

A strong sun was beginning to shine through 
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the intense heat-haze, and the glare of the water 
was very trying. 

At regular intervals I fired off a Very’s light, 
with the idea of attracting attention. As the 
coloured projectiles curved high into the air and 
plunged downwards, so did our hopes seem to 
rise and fall. 

When my Very’s cartridges were exhausted, 
I commenced a series of “S.0.S.” messages in 
the Morse code on the machine-gun. The nickel 
bullets of two trays of Mark VIL. ammunition 


had winged through the heavy air before we 
realized the practical futility of it all. 

We therefore kept the remainder of our gun 
magazines intact, as also a brace of heavy 
service revolvers, ‘455 calibre, fully loaded. 

We were not to know what might crop up 


“We sprang up, gesticulated wild y, and fired a few 
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at any moment. A Taube might find us and 
swoop down for bombing practice, or to make an 
easy prey. We could not in any event be taken 
prisoners by hostile aircraft, as there would be 
no space for us in a machine already full. 

At any moment, too, a U-boat might pop up 


pistol-shots just to relieve our excitement.” 
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and either make a target of us for their quick- 
firer or take us in tow for the Belgian coast, 
which was uncomfortably near at hand. 

However, come what might, we were in a mood 
to fight to a finish. 

Unfortunately, my wireless transmitter was 
worked from the engine direct, otherwise I 
might have rigged up an extempore aerial from 
the spare reel carricd, and cent a “ S.O.S.” 
from accumulators. 

It is doubtful if such a scheme would have 
proved effective, but it would have been worth 
trying. But in the circumstances I was helpless. 

The heat was now simply awful, the sea 
dead calm. We had taken off our leather coats 
long since, and now rigged them up across the 
fuselage overhead, for shelter from the sun’s rays. 
’ Presently it became so hot and stuffy on the 
seats that both the pilot and myself took our 
boots and trousers off, climbed down on the 
floats, and stretched ourselves along them in 
the comparative shelter of the wings and fuselage 
body. 

The stern part of the floats was, of course, 
submerged, so we lay with our lower limbs under 
water, and felt cooler. This we did for about 
three hours, each of which seemed an age. 


What with the heat and the want of food, . 


which caused a dull throbbing in my temples, 
by noon I was in such a state that I did not care 
what happened to us. 

The pilot (poor chap) had only recently been 
married, and he rattled along continually about 
his young wife. 

I have no wish to be in hke straits again, but 
if such a misfortune should happen, J. earnestly 
trust I shall not have the misfortune to be 
beside a young fellow newly wedded! In the 
long weary time we spent together [ had the 
whole of his history, from childhood to court- 
ship, and I suppose he had mine ! 

What surprised us was the great number of 
logs floating about. Apparently a timber boat 
had foundered somewhere close by. 

Every log that hove in sight through the haze 
we thought was a ship. It was a terrible time. 

At intervals we either heard—or imagined we 
did—the engines of aircraft. Sometimes they 
seemed all around us ; sometimes a long way off. 

“Our only chance is a relief seaplane being 
sent after us,” said the pilot. ‘“ Otherwise we 
are done for!” 

There was precious little chance of us ever 
being spotted, we reckoned, owing to the ex- 
tremely low visibility. 

At least a dozen times, as the day wore on, 
we heard the unmistakable roar of aircraft, 
and it was torture to listen to them, 
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“Tt’s coming nearer. They will see us!” 
the pilot would cry, hopefully. 

Then the sound would recede into the distance, 
and we would become despondent again. 

It was extremely irritating, whilst anxiously 
following these sounds with straining ears, to 
hear the swish, swish of the water across the 
floats, the ripple as it rejoined the ocean again, 
and the creak, creak of the great wings as we 
rose and fell with a squelch on the gentle 
undulations of a swell. 

These sounds eventually developed into a 
perfect nightmare. Every swish and creak 
seemed to pierce our brains. 

Eventually we climbed up into the seats 
again for a while and stared our eyes out scanning 
the horizon with our powerful glasses. Every 
piece of flotsam seen we dubbed a boat, till 
it drifted near enough to make out detail. 

The wind got up a little and died down again, 
but it shifted the haze somewhat. 

In the afternoon we saw a sight which glad- 
dened our hearts. 

High up to the nor’-west, and dropping 
towards us, was a bird-like machine. Nearer and 
nearer it came, till we could hear the engines 
clearly. Soon we identified her marks, which 
set our fears at rest. It was a British ’plane. 

We sprang up, gesticulated wildly, and fired 
a few pistol-shots just to relieve our excitement. 

She was a rescue scaplane from our own base, 
it appeared, and presently she dropped on the 
water beside us and “‘ taxied” as close as she 
might. 

Her pilot steered within twenty yards or so 
of us, and the observer heaved overboard in 
our direction a huge vacuum flask. 

Then, without stopping their engine, and waving 
cheerily, they droned along the surface and 
tilted into the air again. We watched her until 
the machine became a mere speck and finally 
faded into the blue. 

Then, and not till then, we remembered the 
flask. We were fated never to taste its contents, 
however, for it floated past out of reach, in the 
midst of a great school of giant jellyfish. 

I have never been stung by one of these 
loathsome-looking creatures, and I had no 
desire to be on this occasion. Neither had the 
pilot, so the bottle floated out of sight without 
giving us anything but moral support. 

After this interlude our long impatient wait 
recommenced. The episode had instilled hope 
into us, but the hours seemed to drag more 
heavily than ever, There was nothing but sea 
on every hand—a great circular expanse of 
glaring, shimmering water. 

Presently schools of porpoises began to put 
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in an appearance, sporting about in their own 
unmistakable style. ‘There must have been 
hundreds of them. One group frolicked close 
around us, and several times a glossy black 
tail caught one or other of the floats a resound- 
ing smack. 

‘The fabric of these floats is exceedingly frail, 
and we were rather concerned about them. It 
seemed a pity to shoot the playful creatures, 
particularly as their antics created a diversion, 
but we trembled for the safety of the floats 
every time they were struck. 

As the tide went down, several dark, spheroidal 
objects commenced bobbing up by twos to the 
surface—on our starboard beam, as we were 
floating at that time. 

Through our glasses we could spot scores 
more of them in the distance. No need to tell 
one another what they were. We knew—deadly 
contact mines ! 

The nearest pair were only a matter of half 
a cable’s length away, and presently our worst 
ordeal. commenced. 

We were drifting towards them with the 
ebbing tide, and were now on the fringe of the 
great mine-ficld, perhaps the most extensive 
ever laid. Once in among those floating engines 
of death we should have a lively time. 

It was with no very pleasant thoughts that 
we considered this new danger. I might have 
turned the machine gun on the mines, but there 
was the risk of exploding instead of sinking 
them, and if one went off it was fairly safe to 
assume that its mate, a couple of fathoms 
away, would detonate in sympathy. I presume, 
indeed, that this is the underlying idea of 
distributing mines in this fashion. 

During the next four hours these horrid death- 
traps gave us a terribly anxious time. We had 
some very narrow shaves, for at low-water 
hundreds were in sight, and as the seaplane 
drifted along we were powerless to avoid them. 

The pilot got on one float and I got on the 
other, and once or twice we actually had to 
ward the mines off with our bare hands in order 
to keep them from knocking against the machine. 
Had one of them done so this story would 
never have been written. Fending off the mines 
was a ticklish operation, as you may suppose. 
Great care had to be observed in exerting our 
strength, and we had to place our hands on 
parts of the casing of the mine that were devoid 
of horns, or between two horns, if it was not 
floating high enough. While engaged in this 
delightful occupation I went overboard twice, 
but managed to scramble back safely without 
getting into trouble with the mines. 

Once a mine went off. It was too far away, 
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however, for us to see what caused the explosion. 
It is not improbable that a luckless porpoise 
might have bent a horn in one of its leaps. 

At length, to our heartfelt relief, the tide 
turned, and the mines began to disappear 
under the water again. 

By that time we were drifting nearly the oppo- 
site way again, carried along by the flood-tide. 

Six o’clock came, by our chronometer—seven 
p.m. summer time—and we were still intact. 
having for about ten hours been dependent 
on our frail seaplane floats for buoyancy. Had 
the sea risen at all, even to a decent cat’s paw, 
we should have been below the surface long 
ere this. 

It was shortly after six o’clock, when—burnt 
almost black by the sun, with parched throats 
and swollen tongues—we heard the sound of 
a propeller chugging away at no great distance. 
The haze had thickened again as the sun moved 
west, and at first we could see nothing. In 
fact, we both thought we were dreaming. 

But there was no mistake. The chugging 
and throbbing grew louder and louder, and I 
fired three single pistol-shots into the air at 
intervals. Thereupon the sound intensified, and 
out of the haze ploughed a trim little armed 
motor-launch—officially known as an ‘‘ M.L.” 

She crept alongside very gingerly, lowered 
her dinghy, and took us off. Then she made 
fast a line to the seaplane, and took her in tow 
at a good seven or eight knots. 

We were heartily welcomed by the bluff 
sailormen aboard. 

Curiously enough, I did not feel thirst so 
badly as hunger. I am not of a thirsty nature 
at any time, and perhaps that accounted for it. 

The first mouthful of food was torture; it 
seemed to rasp the skin off my throat. After 
that I ate ravenously. It was the first touch 
of real hunger I had known, and after the 
experience, I vowed that if it lay in my power 
I would never again see a poor beggar go hungry. 

When our bodily wants had been attended 
to we settled down to a comfortable smoke 
in the ward-room. The skipper, a Lieutenant 
R.N.R., told us he had just made up his mind 
he was not going to venture another fathom 
farther when he heard our shots. Owing to 
the proximity of the mine-field he had been 
very anxious. 

After our smoke we turned in for a sleep. 
which only terminated when the “ M.L.” reached 
the shores of Old England and her Diesel oil- 
engines ceased throbbing! This was long after 
midnight. 

They say our little experience has left its 
mark on us, but personally I feel as fit as ever. 


THAT NIGHT. 


‘By E. W. SXCITH. 


I] LUSTRATED BY F. C. PAPE. 


The story of a rice-pio 2s ¢cdeal in a cyclone that overwhelmed a little island off the Florida 
coast. 


F you ever ] apper to be on one of 
@ the coasting steariers running from 
New York to Key West, just keep 
j an eye landwards on your third day 
out. About midday, if the weather 
is clear, you ought to catch sight of a faint blur 
near the horizon. With field-glasses you should 
see it distinctly—just a low, yellow strip of sand, 
scalloped into hummocks, fronting the sea. 
‘That’s Bordelieu. It’s a pretty enough view on 
a fine day, with the sea and sand glittering. and 
gulls and cranes making white circles in the 
sky. But just let the wind get over to the 
north-east, and blow hard for three or four 
days, and the scene changes considerably. 

Bordelieu is cut off from the mainland by 
what looks in the distance like a thin sliver of 
an inlet which widens at high tide into a still, 
glassy lake flowing over mudbanks and oyster- 
shells—and often over the hubs of one’s carriaye- 
wheels when one crosses the ford. Many a 
bundle of fodder have I had floated off the 
floor of my buck-board while driving to and from 
the plantation. 

This sea island was our home from May to 
November—the sickly season, when fever and 
Mosquitoes haunt the rice-fields, when the 
negro sleeps all day, and the buckra (white 
man), if he is wise, spends his nights as far off 
as possible, either in the pine-lands or beside 
the salt water. 

Our summer house, with its outbuildings, 
stood on one of Bordclieu’s three dunes, 
smothered in ‘‘ Spanish daggers” and beach 
cedars and framed by the sea and sky. 
Occasionally a sail came in sight, or a fluff of 
smoke on the horizon created excitement ; but 
for the most part the sharks and porpoises had 
it all to themselves. Behind the house the 
hummock sloped down to the inlet, with a bit 
of a pier jutting out, to which a boat was usually 
attached. The cook went over in this at night, 
returning the next morning with fresh milk 


and vegetables. When the tide was high he 
Vok xxaviti—14, 


embarked at his kitchen door—a_ picturesque 
figure against the sunset sky. 

I shall never forget the sky the night before 
the cyclone which occurred, if I remember right, 
in 1893. It was a regular bonfire of flaring 
tints, fading into pale Arctic green, like beryl. 
“An earthquake sky,” Fanny called it. (My 
wife had been through the Charleston horrors.) 

That night the moon rose with a cloudy ring 
about it, and when I went to bed I heard an 
ominous rattle of blinds on the north-east side 
of the house—hardly a cheerful sound for a 
planter who has two hundred acres of rice 
lying loose on the stubble. High winds invari- 
ably bring high water in South Carolina. 

For the next twenty-four hours the wind 
blew steadily from the north-east, with heavy 
showers of rain. Out in the rice-fields those 
two hundred acres lay soaking and rotting, with 
the water in the beds rising steadily, and every 
man, woman, and child on the place sticking 
by the cabin fires; neither threats, entreaties, 
nor bribes could get them out in the face of the 
tempest. 

In Georgetown, twenty miles away, storm- 
signals were warning people of a West Indian 
hurricane heading for our coast, but no boat 
could get up the river to bring the news to us. 

I waited at the plantation till four o'clock 
that day, hoping that the rain and wind would 
let up a bit; then, despairing of any change in 
the weather, I set off with Gabe in the buck- 
board for the island. 

“Mixy sky, boss,” he remarked, as we beat 
our way up the avenue. “ Big blow comin’.” 
And I saw that in preparation for it he had 
done himself up in oilskins and rubber boots, 
not to mention an old rice-sack wound carefully 
about his head to keep off neuralgia. 

Heaven knows, my sense of humour was 
limited that night, for with worry about the 
harm the storm had already done me, and was 
likely yet to do, and the wild drive through 
the woods, with the brittle trees crashing down 
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“ Half-swimming, half-Roundering, Kicker got us across.” 


in every direction, I was not jubilant ; but to 
this day I laugh as I recall Gabe on the front 
seat, his odd head-gear expanding balloon-like 
around him, while little streams of rice-flour 
trickled out of it at intervals and powdered his 
features artistically as he sat well forward, 
belabouring the galloping mule. 

As we emerged from the woods Kicker sud- 
denly came to a standstill, in spite of repeated 
blows. Before us lay Bordelieu, a small blot 
on the face of the waters. The mule looked 
ahead of him, trembled all over, and refused to 
budge. 

“ Kicker got good sense,” remarked Gabe. 
“ He ain’t gwine trus’ he-self on dis island ter- 
night.” 

I knew what he meant. The sands had begun 
to shift, and the crossing was treacherous. 
Though it was ebb-tide in the inlet, the water 
had not gone down an inch with the wind 
behind, and was up to the mule’s flanks. We 
stuck our feet on the dash-board, Gabe steered 
for the lights ahead, and—half-swimming, half- 
floundering—Kicker got us across, miraculously 
avoiding the bogs. I had weathered many an 
equinoctial storm before, and thought nothing 
of this one beyond wondering why the barometer 
was so unaccountably low—an unusual condition 
with the wind from the north-east. 

At four o’clock in the morning there came a 
low, curious muttering under my window, and, 
looking out, I saw vaguely great uncouth 
shapes pressing against the veranda railings. 
It took me some seconds to collect my senses 
and realize that the apparition was only a herd 
of beach cattle seeking the highest level from 
the water. With those two hundred acres of 
soaking rice weighing heavily on my mind, I 
groped my way out into the hall and, with 
a lantern in my hand, stood gaping at the 
barometer. Twenty-nine and thrce-tenths—an 
appalling drop! What did it mean? Clapping 
on my oilskins, I opened the front door with 
great difficulty and started out—I say started, 
for I was scarcely over the threshold when I 
was seized in a grip of steel, whirled around 
dizzily, and flung down on my back. Struggling 
up with eyes blinded by the driving sand and 
spray, I met the full force of the wind in a 
stinging. sledye-hammer buffet that landed me 
on my face. This time I did not attempt to 
get up, but crawled on hands and knees into 
the house, forcing the door to behind me and 
barricading it with chairs. The windows were 
grey with spray and sand, and dim with the 
uncertain light, but at length I found a bit 
of clear space and strained my eyes into the 
gloom, 
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Certainly that queer, opaque flood around 
the house was not rain-water! I became more 
and more puzzled as I looked out. It lacked 
an hour of high-water, but even at the highest 
tide the water had never within my memory 
come beyond the base of the hill—and here it 
was lapping on the veranda steps ! 

“One hour still to rise!” I repeated to myself 
in a dazed way. Good heavens! One hour 
still to rise! I caught my breath as I stood 
staring at one of the outbuildings. Then, with 
sudden determination, I flung open the main 


door and splashed out into the water. I found 
that I could at least stand up. 
“Wake up, Gabe!” I shouted. “ Hey! 


Dorkis, Jinney-fish !_ Come out of there, quick ; 
your house is going!” 

Huddling their clothes about them, out they 
came; the last to respond being Gabe, whom 
I seized by the scruff of the neck and pulled off 
the step just as the water wrenched the last 
support away, and with a lurch and groan the 
building broke from its foundation, twisted 
around, and sailed dead ahead into the mist, 
with the wind blowing eighty miles an hour 
behind it. Simultaneously there was a 
deafening crash in the darkness to our 
right. 

“ De stable gwine!” yelled Gabe. Lowering 
his head, he drove into the fog, I following, 
while the others gained the main house as fast 
as they could. 

We did out best to get to the mule, staggering 
and pulling ourselves forward; falling and 
creeping on a few feet at a time. But it was 
too late. Through the mist we heard some- 
thing shoot by us, and the sound of poor Kicker’s 
terrified whinny growing fainter and fainter as 
he was carried off to his death. 

Fanny’s white face was watching me when 
we at last reached the main house, and I 
mustered a cheerfulness I was very far from 
feeling. 

“ We're all right,” I assured her, hypocritically. 
“ The water can’t get at this house, buried as 
it has been in the sandhill for thirty years. 


What is the barometer doing?” Fanny fol- 
lowed me into the hall. ~ 
“It's behaving so strangely,” she said, 


anxiously. ‘‘ See how the index-finger is rocking 
backwards and forwards. The mercury must 
be out of order.” 

“No,” I said, slowly. “It isn’t out of 
order. It means——” I hesitated ; then pulled 
myself together desperately. ‘It means that 
there’s a cyclone on us. That’s all. There’s 
nothing to be done but to wait till it’s over.” 

I stopped, deafened by the roaring outside, 
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“My arm was around Fanny like a vice, as the water came up egain, licking our 


and with a sudden start Fanny steadied herself 
against the wall. 

“* Did you feel the house shake just then?” 
she asked, in a low tone. 

I nodded. 

“Perhaps you had better get into thick 
things, in case—well—in case anything should 
happen,” I suggested. ‘“ And I wish you'd 
have some coffee made; it will keep us up 
more than anything else.” 

She hurried off to give the order, glad of 
something to do, and I stood by the window 
straining my eyes through the little hole in the 
cloudy pane and searching my brains for some 
way of escape—but in vain. What chance was 
there for uS on this tiny island with the sea all 
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around, gaining every instant, and no hope of 
any help from the mainland in the face of the 
hurricane ? 

It might be possible—just possible—that by 
taking down the doors, and lashing them together 
with blankets, we could improvise a raft on 
which I could get the women over to the other 
side of the inlet, we men swimming alongside. 
I turned the plan over in my mind, and decided 
against it. The risk and exposure were too 
certain, the chances too slim. No; it would 
be safer to stay where we were. After all, the 


house had weathered many a gale before, and 
if it gave way, there was always the little hill 
behind as a last resort. 

Ten minutes passed — fifteen. 


From _ the 


shoulders, and it was all that I could ds to keep her from siipping sato the under-tow.” 
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pantry, where coffee was being made on the 
small kerosene stove, came loud Moody and 
Sankey tunes, and yelling and sobbing and 
shuffling of feet. My wife moved about making 
silent preparations—and, I knew, breathing 
silent prayers. I stood by the window and 
listened and looked and waited. Each moment 
seemed like an eternity. 

In twenty minutes the tide had risen from 
the bottom to the top of the detached kitchen. 
I saw it topple over, whiz around spasmodically 
in the grasp of the wind, and then sail, an 
ungainly spectre, into the mist which shut off 
everything twenty yards away. 

By this time a race of waves was running on 
a level with the house, and breakers five and 
six feet high were beating against the veranda, 
their dull, even thuds sounding to my excited 
ears like the blows of a spade digging a grave— 
our grave ! 

Above the heavy rumble of the surf rose the 
wind’s ascending shriek, and against the window- 
pane there came an incessant peppering of sand, 
like small shot. 

How long would the house hold ?. How long ? 

I remember just how that question was 
answered. I can see the whole thing now— 
the hall carpeted with sand, and thin little 
streams of water oozing in everywhere. In the 
queer half-lamplight, half-daylight, Fanny and 
I swallowed our coffee standing up, with poor 
old Dorkis standing, tray in hand, trembling 
and curtsying alternately. I can feel 
shock again—a curious swaying sensation, 
reminding me of the sudden dropping move- 
ment of an elevator. Then came a loud wrench. 

At that ominous sound a sudden panic seized 
us, and we fled from the doomed house with 
fear at our heels. The negroes ran out at 
the back while Fanny and I were scrambling 
from the hall window into the water outside. 

Oh, how cold it was ! 

‘The wind forced us down on our knees, but 
we struggled up; and then again we were down, 
pulling ourselves forward, guided by the yelling 
and shouting of the negroes, who were fighting 


the 
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for the best places among the bushes on the 
hill. 

In the thick darkness my hand closed on 
something soft and woolly—the head of little 
Jinney-fish, who told me that we were on the 
hill behind the house. Hill? There was 
nothing to be seen but waving cedar-boughs 
sticking out of the water. We snatched at 
them, but they eluded us coquettishly, whipping 
our faces and scratching us with their thick 
furze. 

“Hold on, Fanny!’ T yelled. “ For Heaven’s 
sake hold on; there’s a big wave coming!” 

It came. A grey wall of water dragged us 
off our feet. We felt the boughs to which 
we clung bend and writhe under our weight, 
almost to the breaking-point, while from the 
next bush came high, animal-like screams of 
terror. 

My arm was around Fanny like a vice, as the 
water came up again, licking our shoulders, 
and it was all that I could do to keep her from 
slipping into the under-tow. I looked at the 
dark waters with horror. 

How long could we hold out? But even as 
hope died away, and a curious numbness was 
creeping on, the change came. 

Dazed as I was by the noise and darkness I 
could not take it in at once, but stared with 
my half-blind eyes at a jagged rent in the clouds 
above, and wondered stupidly why the surf 
sounded so loud and near. Then, suddenly, I 
understood. 

“Fanny,” I tried to shout, “ hold on a little 
longer. The wind’s going down!” 

We stood on our little hill ten minutes later 
with the water up to our knees—it was going 
down by inches now—with our clothes clinging 
to our shivering bodies, and our matted, sand- 
choked hair hanging about our grey faces. 

We were cold, ravenously hungry, and utterly 
exhausted. It would be two hours at least 
before any boat could get over to us from the 
plantation. And yet, what mattered it? We 


were alive-and safe, thank God, and the cyclone 
was over 
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Breezy little sketches of life in Chile, as seen through an Englishwoman'’s eyes. 


Mrs. Mayer- 


Nixson describes the ways of Chilian policemen (who are mostly ex-criminals), the curious 
manners and customs of the people, and the odd habits of Chilian servants. 


¥ GOOD deal of Indian blood flows 
in the veins of most Latin-Americans, 
and, mingled with that of their 
European ancestors, the Spanish 
adventurers, produces strange charac- 
The Chilian lower classes are very 


tenstics. 
near the Indians, as can be seen from their 
type of face—the low forehead, high cheek- 
bones, prominent lips, and coarse black hair, 
making them scarcely to be distinguished 


from the Araucanians of Central Chile. 


Any 
reference to their 


round the shoulders, and fastened behind with 
a pin, and also draped over the figure in a 
way that effectually conceals its contours. 
This national outdoor dress, taking the place 
of hat and coat, is the only head-covering 
allowed in the churches. It is called the 
manto, and is always black. On Sundays 
and Saints’ days the plain black square often 
gives place to one of Spanish lace, like the 
mantilla of Spain. When engaging a native 
servant it is often found that the manto hides 
a multitude of sins 


Indian forefathers, 
of course, would be 
considered an_in- 
sult, and the Chilian 
women, high and 
low, are in the habit 
of covering their 
dark complexions 
with a generous 
application of white 
face-powder. Even 
a servant would not 
think of going into 
the street without 
first powdering her 
face, though the 
effect of the white 
powder over the 
swarthy complexion 
gives the skin a 
purplish tint that is 
hardly becoming. 
The first impres- 
sion of a new-comer to Chile is that ninety per 
cent. of the native women must be nuns, for 
most of them wear in the street a large 
square of black crape which is folded closely 
about the face so that no hair is seen, drawn 


A Chilian peon. 


in the way of un- 
tidy hair and dress. 
When a woman is 
in mourning, she 
pulls down a fold of 
the manto — which 
is made of semi- 
transparent ma- 
terial—over her 
face. 

The working-men 
go barefoot, and as 
they have done so 
since they were 
urchins in the 
street, their feet 
are as hard as horn. 
The carters, steve- 
dores, and workers 
on the quays and 
docks are called 
rotos, and, with all 
their strength and 
endurance, they seldom get any other food than 
bread and beans, the latter of a variety 
resembling haricot beans, and appropriately 
known as porotos. The carters wear a vest, 
a pair of cotton trousers rolled up above the 
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knees, and spurs. ‘These last are huge, and 
are attached to their naked heels with a string 
or strap. ‘l hey manage a pair or team of mules, 
riding postilion-wise on the near leader, and 
with shouts, floggings, and curses encouraging 
the rest. . 

‘The peones and gaucheros who ride down from 
the hills add greatly to the picturesqueness of 
the towns. A peon is a countryman and a 
gauchero is a horseman, and one is usually both. 
Generally he owns a little guinta (orchard-garden) 
or hacienda (farm) among the hills, and comes 
to the town to market his fruit or for a holiday 
jaunt on Saints’ days. He wears a_ gaily- 
coloured shirt, a  broad-brimmed sombrero, 
brown breeches, huge sharp-rowelled spurs, and 
the inevitable poncho. ‘The last is a cloak, rug, 
sleeping-garment, and many other things to 
the South American countryman. It is generally 
made of camel-hair, but some men own valuable 
ponchos of vicufia or guanaco skin, and I have 
seen some ot leopard and puma skins. ‘These, 
however, are more common in Peru. Not the 
least important part of the equipment is the 
dagger which both rofos and peones carry, and 
with which they are quick to settle arguments 
and grudges. 

The peon’s horse in gala dress is no less gaily 
rigged out than his rider. The wooden saddle, 
high-tilted at the back, and having a metal 
peak in front like that used by Mexican cow- 
boys, is often set with silver bosses and 
elaborately carved. The saddle-cloth is em- 
broidered and inset with velvet, and the large 
wooden stirrups, also of the cowboy pattern, 
are likewise carved. ‘The bridle and reins may 
be ornamented with discs of silver, bunches of 
coins, or leather fringes. And he can ride, 
that peon! He will travel at a pounding 
gallop for mile on mile to his home in the hills 
when he is so drunk that he could not walk a 
step. 

‘The Latin-American is born and bred to the 
saddle, and the sight of some barefoot urchin 
of four or five bestriding a big horse is too 
common to excite remark, 

When I first rode out on the uplands behind 
Valparaiso, 1 was puzzled by the number of 
what seemed to be either small shrines or land- 
marks set at irregular intervals along the road- 
side. My husband told m2 that they were the 
former, and also the reason for their presence. 
When a Chilian of the country- people meets with 
a violent death, his relations set up on the 
fatal spot a little shrine to keep his memory 
in mind and as a reminder to the passer-by to 
pray for the dead man’s soul. Sometimes it is 
no more than a little heap of stones, or a mound 
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of earth with a roughly-constructed cross on 
top; sometimes quite an elaborate sort of 
grotto is made, containing an image of the 
Virgin or the victim’s patron saint, and gar- 
nished with a wreath in a glass case. 

In a ride of three miles I counted 


Murder seven of these shrines, for human 
by life is cheap, and murders are 
Proxy. frequent. It is also very common 


for men to be hired to murder 
someone for the sake of revenge. Forty dollars 
—not quite two pounds—is the average price 
for an ordinary murder, but some men will do 
it for less. A little while ago a Chilian judge 
was stabbed to death, and the murderer was 
caught. He asserted that he had been hired 
by another man to stab the judge, and had 
received eighty dollars for the crime. On his 
evidence the other man was arrested, and was 
found to be a criminal whom the murdered man, 
in the course of his judicial duties, had sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment, from which he had 
just been released. 

The course of the law in this case is typical 
and significant. The actual murderer was 
acquitted, and it was upon the instigator that 
the penalty fell. 

A typical gauchero of my acquaintance was 
Ramoncito. He was reckless and debonair, thre 
owner of a little collection of adobe huts roofed 
with stolen sheets of corrugated iron, a few 
peach trees, a dozen lean fowls and as many 
pigs, a swarthy wife, and a brood of babies. 
He did little work, though he sometimes rode 
into town with a basket of pumpkins to sell to 
a fruit shop. He stuck at no fiction, and I am 
sure that a murder or two would have weighed 
lightly as thistledown on his spirits. When 
the European war broke out, two young English- 
nen who wished to go home and join the forces 
decided to cross the Andes to take train across 
the Argentine, and they engaged Ramoncito to 
hire mules for baggage carrying and undertake 
the guiding of the party across the mountains. 
When they reached a little village at the foot 
of the Cordillera the guide broke loose, sold 
the mules, and went on the spree. If the two 
Englishmen had not reached Buenos Ayres by 
a certain date they would have missed the boat. 
They accordingly left their baggage and went 
on on foot, and arrived at Buenos Aires weary 
and footsore, minus their belongings, but in 
time to catch the steamer. 

Chilians are very superstitious, and one of the 
most curious of their beliefs is in relation to sea- 
bathing. In the summer all families who can 
afford to do so come to the coast towns. During 
their stay the Chilian ladies bathe in the sea 
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a certain number of times—say fifteen. 
Nothing can induce them, when the 
special number of dips has been taken, 
to risk going in again. Few Chilians 
will pass a blind man without giving 
him some dole, or they consider that 
his curse will rest upon them. There 
sits an old beggar on a certain terrace 
in Valparaiso, where all day people are 
passing to and from the funicular lifts 
by which one descends to the “level 
town from the hills, and vice versa: 
He is afflicted with cataract, and holds 
out an unclean hand to all who pass. 
If one drops a nickel into the hand, 
“ Dios le paga,” he says. (‘‘ God will 
repay it.”) If anyone goes by without 
giving, he lifts his voice and calls 
down curses on them. I never saw 
a Chilian merit this curse, but I have 
seen a native woman cross herself and 
hide her face in her manto when the 
old man calls down curses on some 
foreigner who has gone by without 
giving. I have heard that this old 


A tram-conductre s in Valparaiso, 


man is a rich miser, and owns a 
terrace of houses in a seaside suburb 
of Valparaiso. Blindness is very 
common among the natives, often 
as an after-effect of smallpox. 

The national dance of Chile is the 
cueca, which is danced in couples, and 
is something like a Scotch reel, but 
more graceful. Both the man and 
the woman rest one hand on the hip 
and hold aloft a handkerchief in the 
other, while the spectators ¢ 
hands in time with the mus . 
night when the shops are closed, 
parties of nat gather in the patios 
of each other’s houses, and a com- 
bined concert and dance is kept up 
till the early hours of the morning. 
Improvisation to the guitar is an art 
in which Spanish-Americans excel, 
and there is always the cueca. 

South American natives are very 
cruel to animals, to whose sufferings 
they are quite callous. Against this 
“He will hire some beggar or boy actually to carry the burden.” ugly characteristic must be set their 
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think infra dig. Only the lowest 
will demean himself so far as to 
carry a package, and a Chilian 
lady looks with horror and be- 
wilderment on the Englishwoman 
blithely ‘carrying a basket of fruit, 
a sheaf of flowers, or some books. 
Even a servant employed by a 
bank or business house seldom 
condescends to carry parcels about, 
though he will undertake to see 
that they reach their destination 
safely. He will hire some beggar 
or boy actually to carry the burden, 
keeping a sharp eye, and often a 
hand, on the deputy till it is 
delivered. I once saw two Chilian 
ladies whom [| knew slightly re- 
turning from a visit to the country 
and accompanied by the husband 
of one of them. Behind them 
walked three sturdy rofos in 
procession, bearing the small me- 

; mentoes that my acquaintances 
The baker's man—He rides on horseback and carries his bread rillion fashion. had brought back—sa basket of 
peaches, a large bunch of roses 
love of children, A native nurse will never and calla-lilies, and a sunshade. 


correct her charge, and people are exccedingly In Valparaiso it is only possible to use carts 
indulgent to their own and all children. A sick on the narrow strip of flat ground that borders 
and overladen mule may be cruelly flogged the town, and for them draught oxen are usually 


the street without 
arousing comment from 
spectators, but I have 
seen an indignant letter 
in the local newspaper 
condemning the conduct 
of a policeman who, 
exasperated by the 
tricks and mockery of 
a street arab, boxed the 
child’s ears. ‘“ Brutali- 
dad” was the mildest 
term by which the 
witness described the 
offcial’s action. In 
spite of this trait, the 
infantile death-rate of 
Chile is the highest in 
the world, a fact for 
which bad milk, bad 
water, and ignorance 
are probably the chief 
causes. 

Chilians greatly dis- 
like being obliged to 
carry - parcels of any 
kind in the street, a 
proceeding that they " Almost hidden from view under a load of miscellaneous kitchen utensils.” 
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employed. Up the steep cobbled 
streets of the hilly districts a cart 
cannot be taken without a fearful 
amount of trouble and at least 
three horses or mules, and pack- 
animals are used for purposes of 
transport and delivery. Meat, 
bread, groceries, and other goods 
are packed into panniers like those 
borne by the mule in my snap- 
shot, which shows the baker’s 
emissary. They are made of 
ox-hide, with the hair left on. 
The rider delivers the goods to 
customers’ doors, and frequently 
a small dog crouches on the 
mule’s shoulders to guard the 
goods during the man’s absence. 
It is marvellous 
A what heavy loads 
Four-Legged the pack- animals 
Pantechnicon. can carry, when one 
realizes that every- 
thing, including the goods and 
chattels of people moving from 
one house to another, is trans- 
ported in this way. On such 
occasions a string of mules may 
be seen coming down the steep 
streets, the foremost bearing a 
drawing-room suite of green plush 
in the estilo Ingles, beloved of the 
Chilian bourgeoisie—settee across 
its withers, an arm-chair slung at 
each side, and small chairs and 
round tables lashed on wherever 
there is room to pass a rope, and the hindmost 
beast almost hidden from view under a load of 
miscellaneous kitchen utensils, dismembered 
bedsteads and curtain 
clattering at every step. 
Pack-animals are also used by the street- 
venders, whose trades seem to include every- 
thing beneath the sun. The commonest of these 
is the peon who comes in from the country to 
sell fowls and eggs, the latter in a basket carried 
by the pedlar, the former crowded into rough 
coops made of laths and string and slung on 
either side of the mule. There is no need for the 
vender of fowls to cry his wares ; he is heralded 
by agitated squawkings from the birds, which 
thrust out their heads between the string meshes 
of the coops. Anyone buying a chicken for the 
table buys it complete, feathered, vociferating, 
and full of life and energy, no naked and un- 
dignified corpse such as one finds on the marble 
slab of an English poulterer’s shop. 
The Chilian policeman, locally and slangily 


rods, clanging and: 


“The *paco* generally stands by, conspicuously doing nothing.” 


known as the paco, deserves a paragraph to 
himself, if only for the topsy-turvydom by which 

he enters his profession, for he 
The Chilian is generally recruited from the 


Policeman. criminal classes. A man found 
: : guilty of robbery or some othe- 
crime is sometimes given the choice of 


several years in prison or the same time in the 
police force, for which there are never enough 
volunteers. He naturally chooses the latter, 
and, being given a uniform several sizes too 
large, a sword, a revolver, and a bone whistle, 
he is invested with full powers as a policeman. 
He is not an inspiring figure as he lounges about 
his beat, searching for and lighting up stray 
ends of cigarettes, reading—if he can read— 
scraps of newspaper salvaged from the gutter, 
or gossiping with men who look suspiciously 
like his whilom boon companions. In spite of 
his armoury of weapons, when the temper of 
the mob is roused in some riot the paco generally 
stands by, conspicuously doing nothing. He 
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can hardly be blamed, for the native blood runs 
hot and wild. It is to the mounted police, an 
entirely different proposition, that the citizen 
looks for protection in time of trouble. 

Even the mounted police, however, some- 
times have lapses from the dignity of their 
estate. Soon after the outbreak of war in 
Europe, which affected the South American 
republics badly, the pacos of a certain district 
of Valparaiso deserted their posts in a body 
because they had not been paid for some time. 
Burglaries became unpleasantly frequent. A 
boy of fifteen was stabbed outside my house 
one evening for the sake of his silver watch and 
chain, and there were many robberies in broad 
daylight. One night a friend of mine heard 
suspicious sounds on the side of her garden 
wall facing the street, and her husband took 
his revolver and went to investigate. He saw 


two of the mounted police who had been sent 
to take duty in the place of those who had 
deserted. One was holding the head of the 
other’s horse, while his accomplice stood tiptoe on 
the saddle and, leaning against the wall, picked a 
supply of peaches from the trees in the garden ! 

The policeman is also known as the “ Chilian 
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"Picked a supply of peaches from the trees in the garden.” 
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Nightingale,” for at certain hours of the day 
the pacos on their different beats blow on their 
big bone whistles various notes which are part 
of acode. Certain notes stand for certain words 
or phrases, and a conversation can be carried 
on, or a message passed from street to street, 
by this melodious means. 

When an Englishwoman sets up housekeeping 
in Chile she finds the servant problem a difficult 
one. The greatest trouble is dishonesty, for 
they are as thievish as monkeys, and will steal 
things for which they have no use sooner than 
nothing at all. Of course, there ae exceptions 
to the rule, but they are few and far between. 
An English clergyman told me that he once 
had a native manservant who was honest, sober, 
and industrious. ‘‘ But,” he added, “ he was 
mad, quite mad, and I had to send him away.” 
I told him that the strain of supporting qualities 
so foreign to his nature had probably unseated 
the man’s reason, and the clergyman agreed. 
Then the female servant is usually married and 
has one or more children, whom she wishes to 
take with her into service. 

Rosa, a housemaid in a Chilian 

Some of _ boarding-house in which my hus- 

my band and I spent a year, was an 

Servants. excellent servant. She was a 

widow, having been married at 
fifteen, and had lost two of her children in the 
great earthquake of 1906. All Chilians are 
terrified of earthquake shocks, and Rosa had 
premonitions of them, and would rush screaming 
into the street before I felt any indication of 
the coming tremor. The natives date all 
happenings by the earthquake of 1906. A 
question as to when such and such an event 
took place elicits the reply that it was “‘ three 
years before the earthquake,” or ‘‘two years 
after the eart quake.” Rosa had a great store 
of information on the treatment of maladies by 
herbs. An infusion of a herb called tilo was her 
prescription for a cold, and for feverishness or 
a headache she would dose one with mate, or 
“Peruvian tea.” For the aches and pains of 
my son when a baby she prescribed a strong 
infusion of menta or anise, from the leaves of 
which essence of peppermint and aniseed are 
distilled. The chief trial of Rosa’s life was the 
cross-grained disposition of the boarding-house 
cook. The latter must have had some heart 
trouble, for one day, after preparing almuerzo, 
the midday meal, she suddenly fell dead. 

I was very sorry to say good-bye to Rosa 
when she went to the south to live with her 
daughter and son-in-law. Although not much 
over thirty, Rosa was the grandmother of many 
children. Chilian women of the working-classes 
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The result of an earthquake. 


marry young, on the average from twelve to 
sixteen. ‘Those of the upper classes marry late 
as a rule, though I knew of a Chilian lady who 
married at the age of thirteen, and when twenty- 
one found herself a widow with six children. 

Mercedes, my first cook, was a very peculiar 
woman. She had a wealth of glossy, curling 
hair which she sometimes used to wear flowing 
down her back, and she had an unconquerable 
suspicion of strangers. She would: scarcely 
allow my acquaintances to enter the house, 
even after searching questions as to their 
intentions, and if she had not suddenly made 
up her mind to take a holiday, I should have 
had to send her away. 

Her successor, Dormetila, must have had at 
least three-quarters Indian blood. She brought 
with her a boy about four years old. When I 
first engaged her I asked the child’s name, and 
was told ‘ Ildefonso,” but his mother used to 
name him afresh every time she heard some 
finely-sounding name that took her fancy. 
In the four months that Dormetila reigned in 
my kitchen her bantling became successively 


Sylvano, Eulalio, Ippolyto, and Juliano. 
Dormetila’s cookery was chiefly confined to 
native dishes containing too much oil and 
garlic to please an English palate. Each dish 
that she made was compounded to a special 
sort of chant, and by listening one could tell 
the menu for the meal that was in course of 
preparation. When grinding maize she used to 
sing a ditty dealing with the lament of a lady 
who had lost her swain, and the refrain of 
which was, translated, ‘“‘I wander seeking my. 
love, weeping, weeping ”—‘‘ llorando, llorando.” 
My little son liked this song, and used to chime 
in with ‘ ’yando, ’yando.” " 

The baby raised a fresh problem, in the matter 
of his nurse, and between the age of a month and 
that of a year and nine months, when we returned 
to England, he had eight nurses in succession. 
The first, Ana Rosa, left after two days without 
warning, sending me a message that she was ill. 
I am afraid the real reason was that she had 
come to the conclusion that none of my clothes 
suited her, for I caught a glimpse of her, on the 
day of her arrival, trying on my ,hat and coat 
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with an expression of great dissatisfaction. The 
second, Petronilla, came from the country, and 
had dyed her hair a dazzling auburn. Within 
a week a sick relative claimed her presence at 
home, and after an interval | obtained Luzmira, 
a damsel who at fifteen walked out with a 
bewildering variety of admirers. One day she 
slipped down a quebrada (ravine) with the baby, 
who was picked up blue and unconscious, and 
revived with difficulty at a house where Luzmira’s 
mother was a cook. Luzmira said nothing to me 
of the mishap, but the story, after travelling the 
round of my acquaintances, reached my ears, and 
Luzmira went, taking with her all the small 
souvenirs she could lay hands on. 

Dorila, the next nurse, remained with me a 
year, and was the best nurse I had. She was 
a married woman whose husband was disinclined 
to work, and her own two children were both 
dead, one having been burnt to death in some 
accident, and the other having died of disease. 
‘Lhese troubles seemed to have given a twist 
to Dorila’s nature, for she avoided other servants, 
never sang, and spoke only to the baby, whom 
she always referred to as ‘“‘ mt Lucho.” ‘The 
child’s name was Louis, and “ Lucho” is the 


diminutive of Luis, the Spanish equivalent. , 


Lorila was neat and well-dressed, and her aprons 
and dresses were trimmed with lace of her own 
making. The making of pillow lace is a fairly 
flourishing industry among the Chilian country- 
women, and some of it is very fine and beautiful. 
At one time an old woman from Chillan, a small 
town in the south, used to travel round the 
country selling on commission the work of many 
lacemakers of her district. This old dame con- 
stantly smoked a wooden pipe of strong tobacco, 
and if not watched would buy cheap, machine- 
made Spanish lace and artfully mix it with the 
genuine stuff that she had for sale. 

When my husband was transferred to Santiago 
de Chile, Dorila was anxious that I should take 
her also. When I raised the point of her husband’s 
probable objections to this plan, she replied non- 
chalantly that he did not matter. However, 
I thought it best not to take her, and her attempt 
to get carried off on the train at the last moment 
was unsuccessful. After we reached Santiago, 
an Indian girl from Rancagua, a comely but 
flighty damsel called Maria, and a steadier but 
sly matron called Enriquetta, caused me as they 
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came and went to regret more and more keenly 
that I had not consented to Dorila’s request. 
A friend of mine had as cook 

The Ways a Chilian negress called Josefina, 

of Josefina. who, she said, cooked like an angel 

and had the temper of a fiend. 
Josefina could produce at an hour’s notice a 
dinner for half-a-dozen unexpected guests that 
was a miracle of excellence such as few cooks 
could achieve at the end of an afternoon’s work, 
with carte blanche in the matter of supplies. 
But she always fell out with her fellow-servants. 
and would threaten to kill them. There would 
be yells from the kitchen quarters, and a sobbing 
housemaid would burst in upon the family with 
the news that Josefina had tried to stab her 
over a difference of opinion. When my friend 
went to expostulate, she invariably found the 
cook sitting bolt upright on a chair in the middle 
of her own room, holding an open Bible before 
her—generally upside-down, for she could not 
read. After several episodes of this kind, 
and making all allowances for the artistic 
temperament, my friend reluctantly sent 
Josefina away. 

When the new British Hospital was opened in 
Valparaiso, the old one having been destroyed in 
the earthquake of 1906, there was great difficulty 
in finding a suitable cook. Various Chilian 
women who aspired to the post had too generous 
ideas in the matter of oil and garlic, and vague 
notions on the cleanliness of the pots and pans. 
There arrived one day a Chinaman to apply for 
the position, and the despairing matron engaged 
him. His cookery proved as excellent as he 
claimed it to be, and for a little while all. went 
well. The Celestial, however, did not speak 
Spanish, and one day a native kitchenmaid 
arrived all breathless at the matron’s door 
Crimson marks of fingers disfigured one cheek. 
and she told an agitated tale of how the cook 
had slapped her because she had failed to com 
prehend his instructions. 

“ Well, you had better go and do the same to 
him,” advised the harassed matron. 

“ Sefiorita, I have,” the girl assured her, ‘‘ and 
on both sides of the face.” 

“ Then honour is satisfied,” decided the matron. 
“Now go back to your work.” 

She went, and strange to say there was n. 
more trouble. 


BOUT to enter his cabin, Etienne 
Fassoneur turned quickly, staring 
through the fading daylight toward 
the top of a rise close by.  Sil- 
houetted there against the sky-line 
he saw a trotting animal, low set and dog-like in 
appearance, It showed for a long minute, a 
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Where the rainbow ends, according 
to an old legend, a crock of fairy gold 
lies buried. This remarkable story 
concerns an unfortunate half-breed 
Indian who set out on the long, long 
trail to find what was—for him—the 
end of the rainbow. Unluckily for 
himself, however, he had not heard 
of the War-—-and the War made all 
the difference. 


limp rabbit in its jaws, and then 
. disappeared. 
His heart bounding with a great 
joy, Etienne stood gazing at the 
top of the ridge where, a moment ago, the 
animal had been. He had seen a black fox, 
and the dead rabbit it carried told eloquently 
that somewhere near was a litter of puppies. 
So Etienne, half-breed trapper in the great 
wilderness of Northern Canada, was made 
happy by the thoughts that the sight of this 
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mother black fox had raised. For of all the 
fur-bearing animals of the wilderness the black 
fox was the most prized. One skin alone often 
brought a price that equalled and sometimes 
exceeded the amount gained from all the other 
varied pelts of a season’s catch. 

Six weeks before, on his spring provision- 
buying trip to Wabiscaw, a Hudson Bay Post 
lying thirty miles to the south, Etienne had heard 
from the lips of the factor there of a strange new 
demand for black foxes. 

“Take them alive,” the factor had said. 

The news service of the silent places, the 
“ moccasin telegraph,” had brought this word 
from Edmonton, a fast-rising metropolis on the 
edge of the fur territory, a thousand miles 
away. 

So Etienne, as he bought his supplies, had 
learned of this new demand that came from the 
world outside. Four thousand miles to the east- 
ward, on Prince Edward Island, a small province 
of the Dominion that he had never heard of 
before; men had been raising black foxes in 
captivity for nearly twenty years and supplying 
the fur market with a limited number of high- 
grade skins. Now, it seemed, from continuous 
inbreeding this stock had declined in strength, 
which reason brought buyers from that distant 
place to Edmonton to procure wild creatures 
of the same kind with which to infuse new blood 
into the strain on those distant fur- farms. 

A thousand dollars apiece was the price the 
factor had said he was willing to pay for prime 
live black fox puppies. 

Thus it was that Etienne, about to enter his 
cabin at sundown, thrilled at the sight of the 
mother fox ; and, as he went within to prepare 
supper, he resolved on the morrow to take up 
the search for her den. 

Earliest dawn found him upon the trail ; 
listlessness and inherent laziness vanished with 
this prospect of a fortune. With him went a 
lean mongrel of mixed antecedents—half-wolf, 
half-hound—which, drawing from both ancestors, 
was a wonder on a trail. 

Mile by mile, slowly, toilfully, man and dog 
travelled the adjacent territory, working in 
great circles that brought them back to the 
cabin at the end of the day tired and empty- 
handed. 

More toilsome days followed till Etienne, 
despite the fortune that awaited the successful 
termination of the search, began to grow weary, 
after the fashion of the true half-breed. 

The evening of the seventh day of the hunt 
was drawing to a close, and Etienne, on his way 
home, was just entering a little ravine within a 
quarter-mile of the cabin when the hound ahead 
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of him suddenly gave tongue. The bark of the 
dog fired the man’s drooping spirits. He went 
forward at a half-run, and, at the side of the gully, 
so close to his cabin that he had overlooked it 
hitherto from its very nearness, he found the 
entrance of the den. At the mouth the mongrel 
was pawing frantically, but the opening, though 
large and roomy enough for a fox, denied the 
bulkier animal admittance. Leaving the dog 
guarding the hole, Etienne hurried to his cabin, 
returning in a few moments with an ancient 
shovel and a gunny-sack. 

The long spring twilight of northern regions 
had almost drawn to a close when the half-breed 
reached his prizes—five soft, black little creatures 
huddled whimpering at the roomy bottom of 
the hole. Etienne drove back the hound, 
intent on destruction, and dropped the furry 
babies one by one into the gunny-sack. Then, 
shouldering his burden, he departed homeward. 

In ordinary circumstances, his catch once 
secured, Etienne would have hied himself 
straight away to the Hudson Bay Post and 
turned his booty over to the factor. But now, 
for once, that part of him which was white 
overcame that red-blooded inheritance which 
called for allegiance to the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. If, Etienne reasoned, the factor was will- 
ing to pay a thousand dollars for each of these 
captives, might not the rich white buyers now in 
Edmonton from that distant island give far 
more for these precious beasts ? 

He pondered the question long that night. 
He had never been to Edmonton, but passing 
trappers, overnight guests at his cabin in the 
past, had told wondrous tales of this place that 
lay beyond the wilderness. Though _ their 
stories of the city had varied much in details, in 
one particular they had always agreed—out 
there you could get endless quantities of whisky 
blanc: the white men had great buildings in 
which it alone was sold. This fact, clear cut, 
vivid, had remained fixed in the mind of the half- 
breed. During many long nights he had thought 
of this wonderful place, and he determined some 
day to journey to it and see for himself the 
marvels of the white man. 

Now, with five little black foxes in his posses- 
sion, and the haunting dreams of many seasons 
clamouring for fulfilment, Etienne decided to 
start next day for Edmonton. 

Realizing that the gunny-sack, though ser- 
vieceable and easily handled, was impossible for a 
long trip if he wished to keep his delicate charges 
alive, Etienne spent half the following morning 
in constructing a rough box in which to carry 
his living freight. On this he fastened straps 
for his shoulders and forehead after the fashion 
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of a pack-sack. This completed, he installed 
and fed the foxes, which, heing almost six weeks 
old, readily ate the bits of raw rabbit thrown to 
them. 

After finishing the feeding, Etienne slipped his 
arms through the shoulder-straps, raised the box 
in place; then, adjusting the head-strap on his 
forehead, he struck the trail that led to Wabiscaw 
and the outside world. 

The little-trodden bush path made travel 
slow, even to his experienced moccasined feet. 
His load was cumbrous. The roughly-made 
box, unlike a pack-sack, fitted his shoulders 
awkwardly, driving its jagged, untrimmed edges 
into his back as he swung along. But with his 
thoughts upon that distant horizon, Etienne 
trudged on, unmindful of discomfort. 

North of parallel fifty-five the Mounted Police, 
the representatives of law and order in the wilds, 
forbid the sale of spirits, but Etienne remembered 
with gloating joy a bottle of amber liquid which 
he had once bought from a ‘ bootlegyer ” 
(smugzler) for thirty ermine skins and one beaver. 
In Edmonton, he told himself, he could buy 
many more such bottles. 

On his arrival at Wabiscaw early next day, 
conquering his fear of the factor’s anger, which 
he knew would be aroused by his thus going 
away from the post to trade—a defiance of one 
of the oldest mandates of the company—Etienne 
marched boldly up to the post and called the 
fur-man out to view his find. 

‘Thinking that the half-breed had brought the 
foxes to sell, the factor came languidly. With 
secret pleasure he viewed the little creatures. 
‘They were perfect specimens, Finally, when the 
trapper made no move towards barter, the factor 
ventured as a starter, “ I'll give you three thou- 
sand for the lot.” Then remembering his former 
oer, he added, “ You see, they’ve gone down in 
Edmonton.” 

Etienne eyed him, quietly scornful. 

“No, I'll go to the outside with them,” he 
replied. 

‘Taken aback at this unexpected manifestation 
on the part of a long-faithful henchman, the 
factor scowled. Knowing that no one from the 
outside had come into the district recently, he 
was puzzled, for he alone in all the Wabiscaw 
district received the quarterly mail that then 
brought the prices prevailing on the outside 
markets. So, regarding the half-breed’s con- 
templated action merely from the point of view 
of trade, no conception of an ulterior motive 
came to him. 

Unwilling to let such fine specimens go, the 
factor presently raised his bid to five thousand, 


then eight, then ten. But Etienne. smiling 
Vol xxxvui.—15. 
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slowly, continued his refusal, repeating stolidly, 
“No, I'll take them to the outside.” 

Thinking this threat might -be a new trade 
trick, and wise from many years of bartering, 
the factor finally ceased bidding, and went 
indoors, believing that Etienne would return 
for further haguling. But the half-breed did not 
tarry. Swinging his load on his back once more, 
he set off at a rapid pace for the farther end of 
the villaze, where lived Jacques Reynaud, owner 
of many boats. 

‘The post of Wabiscaw lay at the southern end 
of the larger lake of that name. From the lake 
at this point Sandy River ran south for a distance 
of ten miles, where it poured into Lesser Lake 
Wabiscaw, having an outlet again at that lake’s 
lower end. From here it flowed on to Sandy Lake. 
At the southern end of this latter body, separated 
only by a portage of a few hundred yards, was 
Mud Creek, which ran into Pelican Lake. Across 
Pelican Lake was Pelican River. ‘This in turn 
poured into the mighty Athabasca River. So 
for two hundred miles on the way to the outside 
Etienne had almost a straight course of navigable 
waterway, 

Arriving at the house of Jacques Reynaud, 
Etienne had no trouble in getting a boat. In 
fact, so impressed was Jacques at the trapper’s 
possessions—potential evidences of .coming 
wealth—that he lent him the finest canoe in 
his fleet, and by nightfall Etienne made 
camp at the northern shore of Lesser Lake 
Wabiscaw, on the point where Sandy River 
entered it. 

The settlement at this point was small, con 
sisting of a dozen impoverished half-breed 
families who subsisted mainly by bartering 
provisions. Yet within half an hour after his 
landing, news of his arrival having got about, 
Etienne was surrounded by an eager crowd, 
curious to view his precious freight. Old Donald 
McIntosh, independent trader, was among these. 
Some weeks previously he had received a month- 
old Edmonton newspaper, wherein was featured, 
with heavy-leaded headings many columns wide, 
the story of a fox transaction in which one pair 
of old ones, trapped and brought in alive from 
the wild, had brought their lucky captor fifteen 
thousand dollars. Added to this had heen con- 
siderable comment predicting for some time the 
prevalence of high prices for these animals. 
Inspired by the reading of this article, old Donald 
had come to do business with Etienne. After 
an hour’s careful beating about the bush he 
advanced tentatively an offer of five thousand 
dollars. Nettled by the quiet scorn with which 
this was met, and his avarice fired by that month- 
old newspaper story, Donald, first by hundreds 
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and then thousands, slowly raised his bid till he 
reached fifteen thousand. At fifteen his cautious 
Scottish nature asserted itself, overcoming even 
the desire created by the newspaper story. 
Realizing, too, the highly speculative nature of 
such an enterprise as a successful attempt to 
take the cubs alive over eight hundred miles of 
river route, he ceased bargaining and returned to 
the post. 

Upon old Donald's departure, weary of the 
crowd’s attention, Etienne stowed his captives 
away beneath one end of his upturned canoe, 
rolled himself up, and went to sleep. 

Early morning found him again on his way, 
and for ten weary days he paddled, seeing no 
one till he camped, on the tenth evening, at 
a point where the Pelican River entered the 
Athabasca. Here, only seven weeks out from 
Edmonton, he found camped a_ party of 
capitalists viewing the workings of a prospec- 
tive oil-well. Seeing his prizes, they at once 
began bidding, for foxes had been in demand 
when they left. 

With the experience of ever-rising prices, the 
half-breed was insolent in his demands, till by 
leaps and bounds the capitalists raised their 
offer from five to seven thousand, to ten, and then 
by degrees to fifteen, finally jumping the amount 
to twenty thousand. 

Twenty thousand dollars! As if in a dream 
Etienne heard the words. Seated on the river 
bank beside his upturned canoe, he stared away 
down the winding channel. ‘Twenty thousand 
dollars! From a view-point gained from the 
handling of silver pieces and small bills, the 
immensity of the sum stirred strange quiverings. 
The three white men about him, sensing approach- 
ing victory, stood silent. 

There glowed in the half-breed's eye great 
desire, a fierce avaricious longing gripped him, 
and he was almost ready to turn with an accept- 
ing word, when suddenly the light went out. 
The eyes that looked down the river did not see 
the rolling water nor the tree-lined farther bank. 
Instead, there rose a great building of stone, a 
brain-built phantasy, in and out of the doors of 
which men passed continually—and each carried 
a bottle. 

Momentarily dimmed, forgotten, the glorious 
dream that had been his during all these days 
of journeying now swept back in a great flood, 
blotting out the quivering thrills the offers of 
these men before him had raised. ‘The thoughts 
of the city remained, the city of dreams, of owing 
rivers of whisky ; a place, too, where there were 
buyers even mightier than these. He turned his 
head, met the men’s eager gaze coldly, and said, 
“No, I'll go to the outside.” 


_ gaping curios 
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Finally, seeing that they were about to renew 
their bidding, he rose and walked away. 

From his camping-point here on the Atha- 
basca to where the railroad from the outside 
reached its banks at the town of Athabasca 
Landing was eight hundred river miles of up- 
stream paddling against a voluminous river. 
at times slow and placid, at others rougi: 
and rapid. 

Etienne made the trip in forty-eight days. 
Weary from the long paddle, and tired of the 
ity which he had met with at Pelican 
and Lesser Wabiscaw, Etienne did not enter the 
settlement on his arrival, but stayed camped 
close in, keeping his precious charges well under 
cover. Only a hundred miles now lay between 
him and Edmonton. From a_ passing half- 
breed he learned that a local train ran tri-weekly, 
leaving for Edmonton on the morrow. 

Speaking to no one, his five huddled animals 
screened from sight by a blanket wrapped around 
the cage, Etienne approached the town in the 
gathering dawn of the morning following the 
evening of his arrival. Finding the depot, he 
boarded the one passenger coach of the mixed 
local, and, wedging the box on the seat beside 
him, sat on guard, watching the landscape slip 
silently by, his thoughts far ahead of the moving 
train. 

Early in the afternoon. with noisy puffings. 
the train drew into the depot of Edmonton. 
Bewildered and dazzled by this sudden advent 
into a strange world after an entire life of wilder- 
ness dwelling, Etienne climbed down from the 
passenger coach and with his precious burden 
clasped close slouched into the waiting-room. 
The noise, the crowds, the unfamiliar sights 
confused him, made timorous a soul brave enough 
in the dusky forest. It was almost an hour’s 
time before he ventured to make nervous in- 
quiries. Finally a man directed him to a fur 
dealer. Following the instructions he had 
received, Etienne presently reached a mean, 
dingy building in a side street not far from the 
depot. Entering the office in obedience to the 
shouted “ Come in!” that answered his knock, 
Etienne whipped the blanket from off the box 
and stepped back proudly. 

A fat-faced, large-framed man at the desk, 
interrupted in the act of writing, looked at the 
barred cage and then-at the half-breed. 

“Well, how much?” he asked, languidly. 
without interest. 

“Tirty tousan’,” replied Etienne, calmly, pride 
and anticipation in his voice. 

“What!” With a roar the big man was out 
of his chair.“ Look here, my half-breed friend,” 
he continued, his voice rising, and anger taking 
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“*Say, what's the matter with you?" he asked, curiously.” 


the place of languor in his tone. ‘‘ My time’s “Tirty tousan’,” he repeated, sullenly, while 

too valuable to be spent kidding ! ” his trapper cunning whispered that this seeming 
Surprised, uncomprehending, Etienne took anger was a clever trade trick. 

one frightened step back, staring wonderingly Slowly the glare of the fur-buyer gave way to 

at the big man so suddenly angry. wonderment. p 
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“Say, what’s the matter with you?” he 
asked, curiously. 

Without understanding, seeing no reason in 
the question, the half-breed answered, ‘“‘ Nothing. 
I bring him foxes to sell.” 

“Well, I don’t really want any more,” said 
the buyer. ‘Then, after a careful second glance 
at the boxed creatures, and noting that they were 
good specimens, he continued, “I'll give you 
two thousand for the lot.” 

“Two tousan’!” Etienne’s answer was a 
protesting scream. ‘Two tousan’! Why, me 
gettum over twenty tousan’ dollair back at 
Pelican,” 

Suspiciously now the fur-man eyed him, but 
the serious expression and the candour in 
Etienne’s eyes belied the supposition that he was 
acting a part. 

“How long ago was that?” questioned the 
buyer, comprehension beginning to dawn upon 
him. 

“ Purty near two month.” 

“Oh!” Pityingly now the white man eyed 
the ragged, trail-worn creature before him and 
the crude box at his feet. ‘‘ Good heavens, 
man, don’t you know there’s a war on? ‘The 
fur trade and the fox trade were shot to blazes 
a month ago! But, of course, you couldn’t 
know, away out there. Why, man, I could buy 
fifty foxes for what you ask for your five. You'd 
have got your price before the war, but now— 
now, you're too late. Don’t you understand— 
too late!’ His voice softened a little as he 
repeated the words, for even his trade-toughened 
heart was touched by the horror he saw creeping 
into the other’s eyes. 

For a long minute Etienne stood stunned, 
the poignant pain of his disappointment peering 
out from underneath long-lashed lids. Then 
that great shock-absorber, stoliditv, his heritage 
from his red ancestors, erased the lines of expres- 
sion, quickly masking the awful bitterness that 
was his. 
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He walked slowly over to a chair, and 
dropping wearily into it, stared with dazed, 
expressionless eyes at the cage and captives 
on the floor. 

His simple savage mind, tuned always to 
wilderness things, moving in primordial grooves, 
made no attempt to grope at the reason for this 
cruel turn of fortune. 

The ponderous wheels of commerce, the mas- 
sive machinery of the stock market, the cosmic 
strife of the vast business world where prices 
fluctuated daily, obedient to the laws of 
supply and demand, ,had no place in his 
scheme of things. He nly knew that this was 
the end of those long, long miles; that this 
magic place at the end of the rainbow held, 
after all, no pot of gold. The beliefs of the 
past days, seemingly rich with promise of 
fulfilment, now stood revealed mere poor, 
diaphanous dreams. 

“Well?” for two dragging moments the 
buyer had waited. “ What do you say—do 
you want that two thousand ? ” 

At the sound of the words the half-breed 
started. Again rose in his mind’s eye a great 
building of stone, in and out of the door of 
which men passed continually—and each carrie | 
a bottle. 

There came remembrance that he was here, 
in the city where such buildings actually existed : 
and then all the craving of long unslaked desire 
leapt up, sweeping him to his feet. What mat- 
tered it now—that fortune that was gone? 
There was still a little left, and outside the white 
man’s whisky and the white man’s wonders 
waited for him. 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, coming forward eagerly 
with outstretched hands, ‘“ and I can have the 
money now ?” : 

Nodding, the buyer turned to his desk, 
took from a huge tin box a roll of bills, 
and slowly counted out the two thousand 


dollars. 
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The curious history of a 
Maori fanatic, Rua Kenana, 
who established a native 
“New Jerusalem” in the 
heart of the wild and in- 
sible Urewera Moun- 
of New Zealand, and 
gained a remarkable hold 
over the superstitious tribes- 
men. He had a temple and 
many wives, like Solomon; 
he thrilled his adherents with 
strange prophecies, and sur- 


rounded his doings with fit!” .x00 eunded 2 
mystery. Ina fatal hour for and finally came into collision 
himself he also dabbled in with the New Zealand 


illicit whisky-selling, where- Gortcament: 
upon an unsympathetic Go- 
vernment sent him to prison. 
When the authorities summoned and convicted 
him again, for a second offence, the prophet 
retreated to his mountain fastness, where he 
armed his devotees and defied the Government 
to do ite worst. The upshot was a police ex 
pedition into the wilderness, and an exciting 
skirmish with Rua and his people—the first con- 
flict with the natives for forty-five years. The 
dethroned “ Prophet” now lies in prison, and the 
glory of his “New Jerusalem” has faded. 


Photo, 


by J. McDonald. 


EBEL leaders and fanatic aposties 
are bred in mountain regions; 
lofty, cloud-circled peaks, gloomy 
forests, deep canyons, and rushing 
hill-streams foster the sense of 
independence and of aloofness from the world, 
and breed a certain quality of mysticism. ‘This 
is particularly true of New Zealand, whose native 
population has always been curiously prolific 
of Mad Mullahs and war-preaching medicine-men. 
Most of the Hauhau prophets and fighting 


Rua Canaan, the “ Pro- 


One of Rua’s many wives, 
Photo. by J, McDonald. 


captains were reared either at the foot of the 
grand eight-thousand-foot cone of Mount Egmont 
in Taranaki, 01 among the high and rugged 
mountains of the Urewera country, near the 
eastern extremity of the North Island. ‘This 
incredibly wild highland corner of New Zealand 
was the scene of the last fights in the Maori 
wars against the rebel chieftain, Te Kooti, who 
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eluded the Government columns for three years 
and then was never captured, and after a long 
interval of peace it has recently been the scene of 
a battle between police and malcontent natives 
which sent a thrill of excitement and astonish- 
ment through the island dominion. Maori 
and pakeha (white man) have been at peace 
so long that a renewal of warfare between them 
was the last thing anticipated ; Maori soldiers 
and their brown cousins from the South Sea 
Islands have fought gallantly beside their Euro- 
pean comrades at Gallipoli and on the Egyptian 
frontier, and in truth the alliance between the 
races is too firmly knitted to be undone by an 
isolated skirmish with a stray, lawless band. 
This fight in the Urewera bush is of singular 
interest, however, because it resulted in the 
disappearance from the scenes of his activities 
of a man who was a Brigham Young, a Dowie, 
and a milder Mahdi combined; a man who 
possessed the power of personal magnetism in 
a high degree, and whose influence over his 
superstitious and gullible tribesmen would 
possibly have produced a local rebellion had it 
not been promptly extinguished. 

Rua Kenana (Canaan), this extravagant and 
picturesque figure in latter-day New Zealand, 
became a very troublesome character during 
the last year or so, and his defiance of authority 

- led to his arrest under arms on April 2nd, 1916, 
in his “ Zion City,” in the very centre and citadel 
of his highlands, a spot nearly three thousand 
feet above the sea, remote from road, railway, 
or white man’s town. ‘Two of the bush leader's 
men, one of them his son, were killed in the battle, 
and a number of police and Maoris were wounded. 
Now the broken prophet, priest, and chief of a 
strange sect and a conservative distrustful people, 
lies in a prison cell, under sentence for acts 
approaching treason. 

It is a region apart, this Maori highland 
country, almost the only spot in which the real 
old Maori persists, where—though the people 
wear European clothes—the primitive old ways 
of thought prevail, where the belief in tapu is 
ineradicable, and where wizardry and the evil 
eye are very real to the bush-dwellers. It is a 
land of range upon range, all hung with forest, 
with here and there, in the deep valleys, a little 
hamlet of the Urewera ; a land where there are 
no telegraphs, no shops, no churches except the 
rude carved praying-houses of the natives ; 
where the chant of the Ringa-tu, the war-time 
faith promulgated by the rebel captains half a 
century ago, may still be heard night and morn- 
ing lifted by many earnest voices. This huge 
lonely tract of mountain country is about three- 
quarters of a million acres in area and stretches 
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from the Rangitaiki Plains, forty miles from 
Rotorua, to the beautiful Alpine Lake Waikare- 
monna and the hinterland of miscalled Poverty 
Bay. This is the region in which Rua the 
Prophet preached his mysticism and soundly 
bamboozled his tribe for wellnigh ten years. I 
know the country pretty well; I have met its 
people in peace and in turmoil, I have ridden over 
much of it and have carried a “‘ swag” across 
its great, roadless ranges. I have a liking for its 
primitive, hospitable people, even for Rua him- 
self, whom I knew before much prophesying 
had made him mad. 

It is a little over twenty years since a military 
force was last sent into the Urewera ranges. The 
opposition of the Urewera people in those days 
is scarcely to be wondered at, for the surveyor’s 
theodolite and chain and the picks and shovels 
of the road-parties seemed to them the beginning 
of the end, the edge of the wedge which was to 
split their land up amongst the whites. The 
force of sixty armed police and Permanent Artil- 
lery dispatched to the Upper Whakatané Valley 
in 1894, with ammunition and provisions for a 
little campaign, found the Urewera under arms, 
sullen, suspicious, and inimical to the white man’s 
progress in their direction. When we marched 
into their encampment at Ruatoki they glowered 
at us with sullen malevolence. There was no 
“ Karanga” of welcome ; ‘not a word came from 
the squatting hundreds, a very ominous sign. 
Ina few days, however, the feeling changed ; the 
men laid down their guns, and the survey and 
the road went on. In 1895 a small armed force 
was camped at Te Whaiti, twenty miles within 
the ranges, for several months as a covering 
party for the survey men and the roadmakers, 
and the isolation of the mountain-dwellers was 
gradually broken down. This later trouble, 
however, was the culmination of a quite distinct 
phase of the aloofness from the pakeha cul- 
tivated by the religious and political leader 
who had usurped the position of -the old 
hereditary chiefs. 

Fifteen ycars ago a Maori of the 

The Rise Urewera tribe told me as we 

of Rua. rode along the mountain track 
between Te Whaiti and Ruatahuna 
of a curious prophecy uttered by Te Kooti, the 
rebel chief, shortly before his death in 1893 at 
Ohiwa, on the shore of the Bay of Plenty. “In 
twice seven years,” said the dying leader, “a 
man shall arise in the mountains to succeed me. 
He shall he the new prophet of the people.” 

Whether it was coincidence or artful design, 
it is certainly singular that it was about 1997, 
fourteen years after Te Kooti’s end and secret 
burial, that we began to hear of Rua-tapu-nui, 


or Rua Kenana as he is usually called by his 
disciples, as the-successor to the notorious 
fighting-captain and high priest of the Ringa-Tu 
and leader of the easily-swayed bush tribes in 
strange practices in the heart of the Urewera 
country. 

The story of Rua Kenana is an illustration 
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given by Te Kooti 
century ago. 

For some years after Te Kooti, a chief of the 
Urewera people named Eria Raukura was the 
chief priest and preacher of the Wairua Tapu, 
and he is a kind of bishop of the creed to-day. 
Old Eria told me about the entry of Rua into 


himself nearly half a 


Rua the Prophe: with some of his wives and daughters. 


of the facility with which an egoist with a good 
deal of commercial cunning may establish 
himself as a religious and political leader. In the 
civilized world things are no different; the 
founder of a “ fancy” religion is usually assured 
of wealth, as well as worship. In Rua’s case, 
however, there was no need to think out a new 
creed; all that was necessary was to appeal 
to the popular imagination and revive the 
smouldering faith of the tribes who followed 
Te Kooti. The original form of worship which 
Te Kooti Rikirangi evolved while a prisoner 
on the Chatham Islands in 1866-68, in which use 
was made of the Psalms and other books of the 
Old Testament that appeared capable of applica- 
tion to the Maoris, was waiting for a new leader. 
It is often called the faith of the Ringa-Tu, or 
the “ Uplifted Hand,” but it is known to-day 
among the natives as the ‘“ Wairua Tapu” 
(‘‘ Holy Spirit”), and this indeed is the name 


the fold of the bush prophets. Rua, he said, 
was selected as the successor to Te Kooti because 
of some strange portents—one of them was a 
shower of shooting-stars seen in the heavens 
above Maunga-Pohatu, which was regarded as 
pointing to the rise of the new prophet—and 
because he had become a ‘‘ changed man ”’ and 
had eschewed the riotous ways of his youth 
through the rezenerating influence of Te Kooti’s 
religion. Rua developed a gift of oratory, which 
was also an important item, and to Eria and 
his fellow Ureweras he seemed the man for whom 
the people of the Wairua Tapu had been waiting 
solong. So one day, in the presence of a rev erert 
gathering, Rua Kenana was baptized by 
in the waters of the Waipaoa River, at the 
of Gisborne. From that day people of a score of 
tribes flocked to hear the new leader expound the 
Scriptures after a style of his own and prophesy 
weird happenings in the Maori and pakeha world. 
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Rua Kenana very shrewdly realized that in 
order to secure a firm grip of his disciples he 
must do something that would appeal to the 
popular imagination and stimulate curiosity 
as well as admiration. He began by announcing 
that the hair of his head was tapu (sacred) and 
would never be shorn, and that he would wear 
it long, like the Nazarenes of old, of whom he 
was a descendant. He cultivated long, flowing 
locks, falling to his shoulders, and wherever he 
went a youth accompanied him as hairdresser 
to the holy man. Later, one of the prophet’s 
wives attended to his long, wavy hair and beard. 
Rua compared himself to John the Baptist, 
who lived in the wilderness and wore his hair 
long, and was filled with the ‘“ Wairua Tapu,” 
and to Samson, whose strength was in his hair. 
Then his fancy turned to practical comparisons 
with Solomon. He proclaimed that it was 
desirable he should have more than one wife, 
and took Biblical sanction for the proceeding. 
There must also be a temple, because Solomon 
had a temple. The temple of the “ Wairua 
‘Tapu ” must be a perfectly round one, and there 
must be a lofty place outside it, where he could 
climb to prophesy and commune with the 
“Wairua Tapu.” Also, there must be a com- 
fortable house in the pakeha style, befitting the 
dignity of the head of the church. All these 
things the people made haste to provide for him. 
He was given seven wives, his temple, and his 
weatherboard palace in the bush, also an abun- 
dance of money for the upkeep of the new religion 
and the entertainment of the faithful who came 
to hear him prophesy. He started a bank, to 
which the people rushed with deposits, but 
which never paid out, the “Holy Spirit” 
absorbing the funds. As was inevitable also, 
he became the political leader of the Urewera 
people, now that all the old chiefs of strong 
character had gone, and he could, had he so 
chosen, have become a candidate for Parliament 
with the assurance of a large vote. 

Rua, whose age is forty-six, comes of a 
fighting family. His father, Kenana (Canaan), 
a Hauhau of Maungapohatu, was killed while 
fighting for Te Kooti against the Government 
forces; Rua was born shortly after Kenana’s 
death. He is a good-featured man of slender 
build, and until lately he was conspicuous 
wherever he went because of his long, waving 
hair, carefully combed and arranged, falling on 
his shoulders. The more devoted of his followers 
also wore their hair long. . 

Rua had his twelve apostles, the ‘Tekau-ma- 
Rua, a faithful band who accompanied him on 
most of his religio-political tours. Like their 

_ chief, they wore their hair long, and they did not 
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smoke—a rule which tried severely the stead- 
fastness of the elect. Another quaint thing 
about the prophet was that he kept his left hand 
in his pocket as much as possible. The explana- 
tion was that his mana (power) dwelt in that hand, 
and so he must shield it from the public gaze. 
He never used it at meal times—in public, at 
all events—for to take food with it would be a 
breach of his personal tapu. 

Rua’s village in the wild Urewera 


The Maori country is a clearing cut out of 
New the bush about ten years ago on 
Jerusalem. the mountain slopes near the 


site of the old-time palisaded pa 
Toreatai, which was captured in 1879 by Major 
Ropata Wahawaha and his Government con- 
tingent of Ngati-Porou natives. When Rua 
planned out his bush capital, which he called 
“Hiruharama Hou,” or ‘“ New Jerusalem,” 
he had several hundreds of acres of forest felled 
and burned, and near the middle of the clearing 
a weatherboarded town was erected. Rua’s 
temple, as he called it, the building in which 
he held prayers and addressed the faithful, is a 
curious-looking structure, circular in shape and 
decorated with paints of many colours, with an 
elevated railed-in stage above it, where he occa- 
sionally mounted for speech-making. The old 
rule of fapu was adapted to the prophet's pur- 
pose. In addition to the usual native custom of 
leaving tobacco, matches, and knives used for 
cutting tohacco outside the church door before 
entering—because tobacco is regarded in the 
nature of food, which pollutes sacred buildings 
in the eyes of the Maori—no person was permitted 
to enter the precincts of the weatherboard temple, 
or even the vicinity of Rua’s house, without 
washing the hands, and for this purpose tubs and 
buckets of water and soap were placed outside 
the paling fence which surrounded the central 
part of the village. 
This commandment of cleanliness was pro- 
bably the most sensible item in Rua’s ritual. 
The setting of the citadel of this strange cult 
heightened the isolation and apartness of the 
system of worship and strengthened the high 
priest’s command over his people. Towering 
above the hillside on which Rua built his Zion 
City of slabs and weatherboard are the great 
grey cliffs and limestone crags and forest-shrouded 
head of Maunga-pohatu, or “ Rocky Mountain.” 
The huge limestone rocks which stand up like 
pillars near the summit of Maunga-pohatu 
have curious associations in local folk-lore, and 
the summit of the mountain itself has for genera- 
tions been holy ground to the Maoris. When the 
first survey of the Urewera country was being 
made by Mr, Phillips and Mr. Clayton in 1894, 


there was strong opposition by the natives to 
the planting of a trigonometrical station on the 
peak, and when for several days the mountain 
top was covered with heavy fog, preventing 
survey work, the Maoris living around the 
Rocky Mountain declared that their tapu height 
was protected by the gods against the foot 
of the pakeha. Rua no doubt had the ancient 
beliefs in mind when he planted his settlement 
at the foot of the peak. 
In his bush-surrounded ‘“‘ New 
Rua and Jerusalem” at the foot of the 
His Rocky Mountain Rua lived in 
Prophecies. something like royal state, and 
here he had his harem of seven 
wives, who had been sealed to him in quite the 
Brigham Young fashion, under pretence of 


New Jerusalem” in the heart of the mountains, showing the curious round building which he used as a church. 
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Biblical sanction. Rua took Old Testament 
precedent for his polygamous ways. I once 
asked him upon what pretext he reverted to the 
old Maori custom of many wives, expecting him 
to point to the example of the big chiefs of 
former days whose dignity was enhanced by 
a numerous establishment of wives. But the 
long-haired prophet gravely quoted Scripture 
for it. “In the fourth chapter of Isaiah,” he 
explained, “it says, ‘In that day seven women 
shall take hold of one man.’ That’s my authority. 
1 am the ‘ one man’ appointed by the Wairua 
Tapu, and my seven wives came to me—I did 
not seek them out—sent by the tribes, one from 
one tribe, and one from another.” 

The Maoris of Rua’s immediate band, his 
Tekau-ma-Rua, considered that he was really 


——E 


The Prophet's” downfall—The outlaw, his son, and other Maoris in handcuffs after the. fight, 
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“Several policemen dashed off in pursuit.” 


after all a modest fellow in contenting himself 
with seven or, at the most, nine wives. 


Occasionally Rua ventured into deep water in” 


his endeavour to maintain his mana as a seer. 
Some years ago he fixed a date for a visit by 
King Edward VII. to the town of Gisborne, and 
many of his 
disciples actually 
made a journey to 
that place toawait 
the King’s arrival. 
When the date 
passed, and no 
King came, Rua 
had a ready ex- 
cuse. Edward VIL., 
he explained, 
would certainly 
have come if his 
followers had only 
had more faith. 

He once pro- 
mised to walk on 
the waters like 
Christ, and a great 
crowd gathered at 
Whakatané to 
witness the feat. 

“Do you believe 
I can walk on the 
water?” he asked. 

“Yes,” cried 
the people. 

“Well, that is 
all right,” replied 
the prophet. 
“Nothing more is 
needed.” And he 
mounted his horse 
and rode off. 

Rua a few years 
ago predicted a 
great tidal wave, 
which would sweep 
the shores of the 
Bay of Plenty and 
roll far inland, and 
leave unscathed 
enly the faithful 
ones who took to 
the ‘‘ New Jerusalem ”’in the mountains. The 
celuge did not happen along, and New Zealand's 
im nunity from the destroying flood was publicly 
a cribed by Rua to his own powerful and prayerful 
mana. More recently Rua prophesied, the Maoris 
say, that the Kaiser would win the war, and 
that he, as that war lord’s representative in New 
Zealand, would be able to drive the British 


tion, and are now in posses: 
No further trouble is anti 
all precautions. 


’ 


RUA RESISTS ARREST. 


CAPTURED AFTER FIGHT. 


FIERCE ENCOUNTER AT ‘‘PROPHET’S” PA 


MAORI LOSSES INCLUDE TWO KILLED 


FOUR CONSTABLES WOUNDED. 


The Maori “prophet” Rua was arrested at his pa, at 
Mangapohatu, on Sunday alternoon. 
resisted the police party, which had been sent to apprehend 
tim in connection with sly grog-selling ca 
Previously been dealt with by thc Court. 
for half an hour, two Maoris were killed, one of them being 
a son of the “ prophet.’ Other natives were injured, while 
four constables were wounded. 

Rua was arrested after a struggle in which his eldest son 
tame to his assistance. The latter was also captured, together 
with a umber of other natives. 


The police secured a large quantity of arms and ammoni- 
n of Rua's stronghold, 
pated, but the police are taking 


The wounded are being well cared for. Rua and the other 
watives will be brought through the bush under a strong guard. 


A facsimile of a newspaper heading referrirg to the battle. 
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away and restore to the Maoris all the lands 
of which they had been divested, whether by 
purchase or by confiscation. 

Rua’s entry into the illicit liquor traffic—a 
curious business for a prophet—proved his 
undoing, for last year he was arrested and im- 
prisoned for three 
months for selling 
whisky without a 
licence and intro- 
ducing it into 
native settlements. 
His imprisonment 
for sly grog-selling 
cost him not only 
his beautiful flow- 
ing locks, but also, 
apparently, his 
meatal poise, for 
after his release he 
developed a dan- 
gerous spirit to- 
wards the pakeha. 

He _ prophesied 
that with his god- 
like powers he 
would be able to 
drive the dogs of 
Europeans into 
the sea, and that 
bullets would not 
touch him because 
the spirits watched 
over him. In all 
this he was only 
following the old- 
time war prophets 
fa, Kereopa, 
and Te Kooti. 

In the early part 
of 1916, for repeti- 
tions of his early 
offences he was 
sentenced, in his 
absence, to nine 
months’ imprison- 
ment with hard 
Jabour, upon four 
charges. The 
prophet profe: 
t» believe that as he had already been in prison 
it was unjust that he should again be punished. 
He took to his mountain retreat, and all the 
blandishments of the Government failed to bring 
him out. To a small posse of constables sent to 
serve the warrant, he said, defiantly, “ Take me 
if you can.” ‘Ihereupon, after some weeks’ 
delay — which he turned to , advantage by 


His followers fiercely 


which had 
In a Aight lasting 
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practising his brand of Kaiserism and recruiting 
his followers—an armed force of about seventy 
police was dispatched from Rotorua into the 
mountains. 

The armed force, under Police- 


The Fight Commissioner Cullen, reached the 
at Maunga- ‘‘ New Jerusalem ” in three and a 
pohatu. half days, on Sunday, April 2nd, 


1916, alter a rough and difficult 
journey from the end of the Government road 
at Ruatahuna. When the party at last reached 
the summit of a high ridge which gave them 
a view of the prophet’s home, backed by the 
huge cliffs and the misty forests of Maunga- 
pohatu, they saw a white flag flying on the top 
of an intervening hill in the stretch of broken 
country. Rua had his scouts on that hill, and the 
white flag was apparently only a signal, for it 
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Rua’s flag, captured at Maunga-pohatu—The Maori legend means : 
Photo. by Stewart & Bennett. 


was hauled down before the force reached it. 
Up the rough ascent the little expedition marched 
to the Maori kainga, and without opposition 
entered the prophet’s village, an undefended 
position, protected only by its isolation and its 
difficulty of access. Rua’s flag of curious device 
waved from a tall pole. 

Rua’s reception of an advance squad which 
had arrived a little while previously, coming from 
Gisborne, on the east coast, by a rough mountain 
track, was curiously hospitable. He provided 
breakfast for the men, and seemed gratified at 
the news that the head of the Dominion’s police 
force was coming. “‘ That’s right,” he said, “‘ let 
all the big men come,” apparently pleased, for 
it would increase his mana amongst his people. 
It seemed then that he did not anticipate arrest 
but merely another “ big talk.” 

When the Commissioner and the main force from 
the Rotorua side arrived, weary with their rough 
march, but eager for work, a police sub-inspector 
went up to fetch Rua to the Commissioner. 
The prophet seemed willing to submit. Suddenly, 


“One law for the two peoples.” 
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however, he turned and tan towards his carved 
meeting-house, where the arms were kept, and 
several policemen dashed off in pursuit. The 
prophet was seized, but he resisted furiously. 
He called out to his people to strike, and many 
ran for their arms. 

After a desperate struggle Rua was carried oT 
‘* frog-march” fashion by six big policemen. 
Now the firing began, started by one of Rua’s 
sons. From houses and huts and from the 
shelter of shrubs and trees and the fringe of 
the bush behind the settlement, fifty or sixty 
Maoris sniped at the police with Winchester 
rifles and shot-guns, and so a pretty skirmish 
started, which lasted half an hour. 

About one-third of the police force were armed 
with rifles; the rest used Colt revolvers. The 
hills echoed to the crack of the firearms, the 
shouts of the men, and 
the wailing of the Maon 
women who watched 
the fight. The end was 
inevitable ; the Maoris, 
having no_ fighting 
leader, were silenced 
and dispersed, and most 
of them soon sur- 
rendered and gave up 
their arms. ‘Two were 
killed ; one of these was 
young Toko, a son of 
Rua’s, and the other 
a man named Maipa, a 
truculent fellow who 
had been one of Rua’s 
personal guard. Four constables were wounded 
by the Maori shot-guns, but none were killed. 

Rua’s two sons fought fiercely. The one who 
was killed, Toko, attacked the police on the 
flank, wounding two before he was noticed, but 
as soon as he was observed he was fired on and his 
arm was shattered, and a little later he was 
shot through the heart and the temple. His 
body was discovered behind a hut. The other 
son, Whatu, who was arrested, was in the act 
of delivering a blow at a constable with an axe 
when he was felled. Several were wounded, and 
one who was captured, a youth of eighteen or 
twenty, was armed with a rifle and revolver. 
Another wounded man, old Paul Kingi, was shot 
in the shoulder and gave himself up. 

The various houses and huts were searched for 
firearms, and the result was a haul of guns, 
rifles, and revolvers. A quantity of ammunition 
was also discovered and destroyed. 

Two days later the attacking party left the 
scene of the fight, after witnessing the burial 
of the dead, and Rua and half-a-dozen of his men 
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“He was in the act of delivering a blow at a constable with an aze when he was felled.” 


were marched handcuffed over the mountain 
track, and so o% to Rotorua and prison. 

On August ath last, after forty-seven days’ 
trial, the “ Prophet’ was sentenced to a year's 
hard labour and a year of reformatory treatment. 

It is extremely fortunate for the police 
expedition that Rua was no soldier, and that 
none of the old fighting chiefs would have much 
to do with the founder of the Urewera Zion City. 
Had the Rua faction possessed a military leader 
with an eye for country and a gift for strategy, 
the white force might have been wiped out on 


the last stage of the journey along the rough 
bush track up the gorges and over the ridges 
from Ruatahuna to Maunga-pohatu. 

The glory of the bush “‘ New Jerusalem ” has 
departed ; it has been rendered tapu by the 
shedding of blood, and it will be deserted, as 
is the Maori way, and in a few years the forest 
will reclaim its own. And it will be long before the 
fallen prophet gazes once more upon the misty, 
legend-haunted Rocky Mountain that watched 
over his early years and his strange and ambitious 
career as tribal pope, prophet, and medicine-man, 


CANADA’S 
LAST. FRONTIER. 


By FRANCIS J. DICKIE. 


“A vast area of over a million square miles, a fascinating terra incognita; home, as yet, of 

only the red man, the Eskimo, endless varieties of wild animals. and a few straggling white traders 

and prospectors.”” This wonderful country—the “ Last Great West ’—the Author set out to visit, 
and he here describes the things he saw and heard during his two months’ journey. 


Il. 


EYOND Fort Smith lies the home fourteen hundred miles north of Edmonton on 
of the Barren-land caribou. No the Mackenzie River). For two weeks I was 
statistics of their number have ever there, and during all that time, night and day. 
been gathered. The enormous area the caribou were passing by within a quarter of | 
of the country they cover and the a mile of my tent. I have no idea how many | 
varying estimates of their numbers as seen by there were. But no matter what hour of the 
different observers make it a difficult task to day or night I looked out—and it was as bright 
venture even a hazard. ‘That there are millions then at two in the morning as the afternoon 
of them is admitted. I did not travel to the —they were passing by. They marched in 
Barrens, but at Smith I became vastly interested loose order and were perhaps a quarter of a 
in the subject, and here, and later at Edmonton, mile deep. As far as you could look back they | 
I gathered various data, as well as looking up were coming on. I broke camp at the end of 
the statements of noted naturalists who have the second week. How long after that they 


travelled to this district. kept passing I couldn’t say.” 

Alphonse Lamoreaux, who went over the trail Of course, this band, vast as it | 
of *98 from Edmonton to Dawson, and has Millions was, was only a part of the | 
spent twenty-five years in travelling over the of immense herds that live in Mac- : 
length and breadth of this vast land, told me Caribou. kenzie Territory. Ernest Thomp- | 
the following tale of the caribou: “In the son Seton, the noted naturalist 


spring of 1911 I was camped at Fort Norman and author, after a visit to the country, places 
when the caribou were passing (Fort Norman is the number at thirty millions, or a greater | 
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transportation animal, 
living, as it does, oF the 
land, and so necessitating 
no carrying of food for it. 
Unfortunately, the long 
journey from Labrador 
to Mackenzie Territory, a 
matter of four thousand 
miles by steamer, rail, 
scow-boat, and trail, was 
very hard on the animals. 
Many of them died. Only 
three remained at the 
time of my visit, but 
these were doing well, 
and if more care is 
taken in future in 


‘The Government has been trying to acclimatize the rei deer in the North-West — 
shows two survivors of the first consignment shipped roe Labrador. 


number of beasts than the buffalo of the prairies 
to the south ever reached. 

In connection with the caribou, the Chippewyan 
Indians have an interesting belief. They claim 
that if the animals are hit or killed with any- 
thing not made of metal they will desert the 
country for seven years. 

The caribou is not the only animal whose 
territory begins at Fort Smith. In fact, the 
place is like the beginning of a great open-air 
zoo. The third animal of interest is also a 
deer, though an imported one. It is the rein- 
deer. In 1911 the Government imported a 
herd of fifty of these from Labrador, as the 
animals had proved so adaptable to Labrador 
and also Alaska that the Government saw 
great possibilities in them as future meat, milk, 
and hide producers for the natives, as well as 
serving them as beasts of burden, for in sub- 
Arctic regions the reindeer is unequalled as a 


This photograph transporting them 
there is no doubt that 
the reindeer will thrive here. 

From Fort Smith I turned back to the other 
trail that leads to civilization via Fort Chippe- 
wyan and Fort McMurray, which way is known 
as the Athabasca route. 

Chippewyan, the first stop, lies on the north 
shore of the extreme southern end of Lake 
Athabasca, about a hundred and ten miles from 
Fort Smith. From Smith’s Landing, this side 
of the rapids, steamers ply up the Slave, down 
the Rocher into Lake Athabasca, and so on to 
Chippewyan. It isa lonely, desolate spot, almost 
at any time, with its straggling line of white- 
washed log buildings. Chippewyan is the home 
of strange legends typical of the Indian; and 
when you hear them tell them they seem almost 
believable. ; 

Because of their oddness, I imagine that at 
least two of these will be of interest to WIDE 
Wor tp readers. In the case of the first one, 


The Athaoasca River, one of the “gateways leadiog to 


Canada’s Last Frontier ~ 


At thisypoint it 1s neagly a mile wid- 
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Fort Chippewyan, the home of strange | 


the Indians point out to you natural things Beaver Lodge. On the shore directly across | 
existing to-day as proof of their tale. the lake from Beaver Lodge is a considerable 

On the north shore of Lake Athabasca, not patch of red rock, which the Indians constantly 
very far from Chippewyan, there is a large dome-_ use to make paint for their personal adornment. | 
shaped rock known all over the country as ‘The legend centres around these two things. 
I will give it as nearly 
as possible as it was 
told to me by an old 
IndianatChippewyan 
who, from long inter- 
coursewiththewhites, 
spoke fair English. 

“Long, long ago, 
when the world was 
young, the beavers | 
were a mighty people 
and ruled all the 
earth, and men were 
their slaves. But the 
beavers grew very 
cruel, and one day the 
men revolted in a 
body. There took 
place many mighty 
battles, but slowly 
the men got the best 
of it. The final battle 
took place on the 
shores of the lake. 
The beavers were 
killed in great 
numbers. The king 
of the beavers, who 
resided in the 
identical lodge above 
mentioned, made a 
desperate stand here, 
At last, terribly out- 
numbered and badly 
wounded, he ran to 
his house and dived 


The beaver at work. 
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legends typical of the Indians. 


into the water beneath it. Swimming a long way 
under water, he finally rose to the surface out of 
reach of his enemies, and in safety reached the 
other shore, where he died. Dying, he lost so 
much blood that it stained all the rocks around 
a permanent red, which remains to-day. Out 
of this blood came the Chippewyan people.” 

For this reason the Chippewyan Indians never 
kill a beaver without first humbly apologizing 
to it for the necessity of so doing. This, they 
believe, will soothe the spirit of the animal. 

Another legend of the weird and fantastic 
order is the tale of the isolated valley far to 
the north of Great Bear Lake, in the unknown 
land of Mackenzie Territory. Just where this 
valley is none of the Indians seem to know. 
The old Indian also told me about it, with 
many solemn shakings of head at the strange 
things that lie there. 


“No man living has ever seen 
The Legend the valley,” he said. ‘‘ My father’s 


of the © father’s father told of it long ago, 
Hidden and on the skin of the caribou 
Valley. drew this strange creature. The 


medicine-men say that it is a 
dream-animal, but I do not believe it. That 
which my father told about was a real thing. 

“The animal lived ina valley that had no door, 
nothing but great big walls. It was a very 
small valley, perhaps a mile around, and wonder- 
ful fruits and trees and grasses grew there. 
But only one thing lived: a hundred times 
greater than the biggest caribou it was, and 
when it walked the earth shook under its feet, 
which were like the trunk of a great whitewood 
tree from which we make our boats. It had 
strange long horns, that grew not from its head, 
like those of the caribou, but from its mouth, 


‘Fort McMurray, a little rettlement at the head of the trail that leads out to civilization, 


Vol, xxxviii.—I6. 
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Oil-wells at Fort McMurray. four wundred miles from civilization, 


and it had a tail behind and one in front, only “My father had been hunting for many days, 
the one in front was long and moved about far beyond the shores of Great Bear Lake. 
always like the paw of a cat searching in the It was very cold, and the game was scarce. 
long grass for a mouse. The dogs that drew his sleigh grew lean and 
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Landing » heavy boiler for the Fort McMurray otl-wells—Tnis heavy load was brough over two hunared miles of dang-1ous 


water im a scow. 


M 
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Miss Christine Garon the Indians’ friend, a real-life 
heroine of the wilderness. 


hungry. Then suddenly, one day, the air 
became warm like a day in summer. The 
dogs began to pant. Then they began to 
whine and would not pull; their tails crept 
between their legs, and they moved slowly, 
as though much afraid. Soon they came to 
a stream about half-a-dozen yards wide, 
and into this they 
would not go. All the 
snow was now gone and 
they could not longer 
pull the sleigh, so my 
father’s father’s father turned the dogs 
loose, and crossed the stream, while the 
dogs hung behind on the other side. 


A scow towing through 
rapids, 


Shooting rapids on the Athabasca. 
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“Tracking” a heavy boat against the current of the swift Athabasca—The galley-slaves of old had easy work in comparison with this 


“Presently he heard a great roaring sound 
like a mighty wind and the lashing of waves 
in a great storm. The man was afraid, but he 
kept on till he came, a few feet farther, to where 
the world ended in great steep banks that rose 
up from a pit hundreds of feet deep. Lying 
down on the edge of the bank to see what made 
the noise he saw 
the great beast that 
roamed there. 

“It had been 
drinking from a 
little lake, and 
when he looked 
down it was making 
its “queer roaring 
noise. It had a 
strange shiny hide, 
like that of the 
seal, and two tails, 
and great horns in 
its mouth. Then 
my father’s father’s 
father was afraid, 
and turned and ran 
back to his dogs 
and came as fast 
as he could to the 
place wherc his 
tribe were camped. 


Never since has man gone into the territory. It 
is bad luck to go there. It is chee pieu askce 
(spirit land), and between here and there all one 
great muskeg (bog).” 

It is an interesting tale this, and in some 
ways must have a kasis of truth, for certainly 
the ignorant savages could not from out of the 


The pack-horse outht which the Author joined. 


depths of their imagination conceive a tale of 
an animal which in life has no corresponding 
shape in their territory. And after I had 
listened to the old man’s tale, I was seized 
with a strange thought. Perhaps, after all, 
away off there somewhere in that vast land, 
there is a sealed-in spot where still roams the 
mastodon, a thing of endless age, living on in 
its own little world, cut off, desolate, alone ; 
a thing of another world and time that has 
come down through the centuries to link up 
past and present. Who 
knows what strange 
things may still exist in 
the unseen places of this 
great unknown land ? 

After a week at 
Chippewyan I started 
back for civilization. 

Across the arm of Lake 
Athabasca and up the 
Athabasca River, a 
matter of one hundred 
and eighty-five miles, is 
Fort McMurray, which 
stands as gateway to the 
trail that leads to civili- 
zation. A day’s sailing 
on the steamer took me 
there. As you near Fort 
McMurray you see many 
miles of tar sandbanks, 
that speak most elo- 
quently of the petroleum 
beds that lie somewhere 
beneath. At Fort McKay, 
thirty miles above 
McMurray, a number of 
outfits have been drilling 
for oil for several years, 
and already they have 
brought up samples of 
high quality. To carry 
this work on, heavy ton- 
nage boilers had to be 
brought in over two 
hundred miles of water, 
much of which is marked 
by rapids. Given enough 
half-breed boatmen and 
a large enough scow, 
however, nothing is im- 
possible to the northland, 
as will be seen by the 
illustration on an earlier 
page of the boiler being 
landed. 


McMurray is the home “ shee exdoatk The 


Pelican gas 
for eighteen years, 
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of Miss Christine Gordon, who, in real fife, is the 
nearest approach to a heroine of 


The fiction that I have yet run. across. 
Indians’ For thirteen years this white 
Friend. | woman has lived at McMurray, 


operating a little farm and a store 
to which the mail came about once a month. 
Stout, perhaps forty, and with the ineffaceable 
marks that life in the northland leaves upon 
a woman’s countenance, she looks little like a 
heroine of fiction as pictured by magazine- 
writers and illustrators. 
But, nevertheless, she is 
a real white goddess to 
the Indians of that 
country. She has fed 
untold numbers of them, 
doctored them when they 
were sick, helped the 
Indian mothers bring 
their babies into the 
world, and in many ways 
eared their love and 
gratitude. Her word is 
law among:t ther, and 
they do things for her 
with more alacrity and 
with better heart than 
even the carrying out of 
orders issued by the 
* much-feared Hudson Bay 
Company, which, after 
three centuries, is still 
the great power in the 
northland. 

‘The steamer not going 
any farther, and the 
next ninety miles of river 
route being one continual 
stretch of dangerous 
rapids, I joined a pack- 
horse outfit travelling 
over the ninety- mile 
portage to House River, 
where one can once more 
journey by river. The 
land portage is a bad 
one; the horses often 
sank to their girths in 
the muskeg, and we took 
five days to make that 
distance. 

From House River 
back up to Athabasca 
Landing, where the rail- 
way connects, I travelled 
by motor-boat, which 
also towed a scow. It 


“gusber,” which bas 
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was upon this stretch that we passed men 
“ tracking” their boats up against the swift 
stream. It is a labour compared to which the 
galley-slaves of olden times had a “ soft job,” 
as the bank along which they must walk, 
pulling the long rope attached to the boat, often 
offers hardly a foothold. 
Thirty - five miles up-river from House 
, River Post, we stopped overnight at Pelican 
Portage. Here the river, nearly a mile wide, 
Narrows and runs through a space about 
seventy-five feet wide with a drop of about 
eighty feet in a half-mile. It was a hard 
struggle for the powerful motor-boat to travel 
up against this. 
At Pelican Portage is one of the 


Eighty natural wonders of the north 
Feet of | country—a gas “ gusher”’ shoot- 
Flame. _ing eighty fect of flame into the 


air. It has been burning for 
eighteen years, with an average daily flow of 
four million feet every twenty-four hours, or, 
in the entire time, the enormous amount. of 
twenty-six billion feet of natural gas. It is a 
favourite spot to camp, for through the cracks 
in the ground gas oozes up in many places. A 
pile of stones heaped around a crack, the pot set 
above them, and a match touched to the ground, 
and you have a camp fire that will bum for 
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ever without any effort in cutting or carrying 
fuel. 

After passing through the narrows, the river 
once more widens out to nearly a mile wide, 
and flows along through high, wooded banks, 
that sometimes rise to the height of four hundred 
feet. Fifty miles of travel brings one back again 
to the fringe of civilization, where the plough 
is beginning to show. 

The evening of the fourth day after leaving 
the ‘‘gusher”’ saw the sturdy little launch 
nose her way to a berth at the Hudson Bay 
Company’s wharf at Athabasca Landing, and 
I was once more very close to the world of 
civilized things. 

It was raining and dreary when I swung 
ashore, and somehow this bustling _ little 
northern town, already aping the airs of greater 
cities, gave me the blues, signifying as it did 
civilization, which, after two months in the 
wilds, no longer held attractions for me. 

So, with a strange sadness, I said good-bye 


‘to the wilderness of Canada’s last frontier. 


It is a wondrous land, and will charm the heart 
of the most blasé traveller. In future years, 
with the improvement of transportation facilities, 
I have no doubt that many a globe-trotter will 
find his way over the route I have endeavoured 
to describe. 


as —— 


Fa ee eee ee ee ee age git Pesce: River Landing 


SHORT STORIES. 


THE PARSON’S PIPPINS. 
By J. P. ARMSTRONG. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRED BUCHANAN. 


This amusing little story was related to the Author by the clergyman concerned, whose name 


has been given to us in confidence. 


OME years ago I was rector of a large 
working-class parish near the Firth 
mom of Forth. The parish had its own 
FREON special difficulties, the chief being the 
me almost total absence of most of 
those essentials necessary to successful Christian 
mnistry. The building of a church and par- 
sonage demanded strenuous and anxious labours, 
and the effort necessary to bring these under- 
takings to a successful issue, added to the con- 
stant cares and responsibilities of my position, 
at last told its tale, and I found myself, one 
summer, in the hands of my doctor. 

After a long and trying illness he recommended 
me to spend a lengthy period of convalescence 
in the south of England. As my wife’s brother 
was rector of a country parish in South Devon- 
shire it was arranged that I should go there for 
several weeks to recuperate. When this pleasant 
and beneficial period was coming to an end my 
w-fe joined me for a few days to judge of my 
fitness for once more getting into harness. She 
left me to spend the last 
week alone while she 
visited some friends in 
London, but insisted on 
taking all my heavy 
luggage with her so that 
I could travel “light” 
and not be troubled with 
anything heavier than 
my bag. 

Well, to get to my 
story. It had been a 
remarkable season for 
fruit, and both my wife 
and I had often looked 
with longing eyes on the 
ripening apples. The 
apple crop had beaten all 
records ; my brother-in- 
law was actually feeding 
his horses on apples fit 
to grace a Lord Mayor’s 
banquet. Now, asa Scot, 


(FN | 
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“I reached the ferry, perched on the top of my box.” 


For obvious reasons, however, he prefers to preserve his 
anonymity. 


it vexed me to see such waste, and I lectured 
him on his extravagance. He told me that the 
crops were so enormous that the prices offered 
by the cider merchants would not pay for 
carting the fruit from his orchard to the cider- 
press. I told him what such apples would be 
worth in Scotland, and the upshot of it was 
that he offered me—free, gratis, and for nothing 
—as many of his finest pippins as I liked to 
take home. Of course, I jumped at his offer ! 

I got the village carpenter to make me a 
strong packing-case for the conveyance of my 
spoil, and having parted with a couple of shillings 
in payment, I set about filling the box with the 
choicest of the rector’s apples. That was 
easily accomplished ; I foresaw trouble over 
my further operations, but I had not the slightest 
conception of how serious that trouble was to be. 

The nearest station was over the ferry, three 
miles away, and the walk across the moor 
would have been a real delight to me, but, of 
course, I couldn’t lug a great packing-case on 
my shoulder, so I had 
to have a conveyance of 
some sort. I reached the 
ferry, perched on the top 
of my box, in Farmer 
Wilmot’s spring cart,and 
consideredeighteenpence 
a reasonable. charge for 
the journey. 

At the ferry trouble 
began, but it was quickly 
surmounted by bribing 
the driver and the 
ferryman to carry the 
box down the bank to 
the boat. Bang went sax- 
pence! The ferryman 
was not sharp enough 
to charge me for excess 
luggage, so, after repeat- 
ing the tipping process 
on the farther side, I 
mounted the bus with 
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“Got his toe under the box while “helping.” 


a total expenditure of four shillings and sixpence 
on my cons'gnment. On arriving at the station, 
another sixpence pacified the busman, still 
another went into the pocket of a porter who 
conveyed the case to the luggage-van, and 1 
began to realize that my apples were likely 
to cost me dear. My outgoings on their 
behalf now totalled five shillings and sixpence, 
and it dawned upon me that my present was 
likely to prove something of a white elephant. 
However, the box, considered as potential 
firewood, was certainly worth something, so 

I reckoned my disbursements as three shillings 
and sixpence only. 

The transfer at the main-line station cost 
me another sixpence for a porter, twopence 
for a fool of a lad who got his toe under the 
box while “ helping,” and an uncertain amount 
of impertinence from a ticket- collector who 
attempted (and failed) to “excess” me. My 
apples had now cost me four shillings and 
twopence up to date, reckoning the value of 
the firewood. 

When the express got off, I took out my 
“Bradshaw”? and made an estimate of what 
that miserable box would cost me in tips 
before I got home. The sum total was so 
appalling that I determined to cut my losses 
and desert my apples at Paddington. But 
no! Nemesis was on my track at Paddington 
in the form of an obliging guard. Ile must 


have seen me directing operations at Teign- 
mouth, for when I was sneaking through the 
barrier he ran after me and yelled, ‘‘ You've 
forgotten your box, sir!” 

Of course, I ought to have offered it to him 
as a gift, but before I could collect my thoughts 
he had got the confounded box hauled on to a 
trolley and a brute of a porter was following at 
my heels with it. 

The porter was fearfully obliging ; he called 
a cab before I could stop him, and I stood by 
and witnessed the struggles of the cabby and 
himself. as they sweated over that wretched 
packing-case. The porter mistook the expression 
on my face for one of anxiety ; he straightened 
his back and whispered, confidentially, ‘“ It’s 
quite safe, sir,” and held out his hand for a tip. 
He had no thanks when I gave him twopence. 
I stood staring at the box until roused by the 
cabman demanding “ Where to, sir?” and I 
directed him to King’s Cross with very little 
spirit. 

During the drive to the station, I racked my 
brain for some scheme of ridding myself of my 
incubus. At length I hit upon a sound plan. 
At King’s Cross I would ask a porter to take 
charge of the box and go off, leaving him sitting 
on it. 

As I drove into the station entrance I saw 
my wife awaiting me. The big box excited her 
curiosity, and while I was wrangling with the 
cabman about the extra shilling he demanded 


“You've forgotten your box, sir!” 


for “heavy luggage” my better-half was 
examining the case with feminine curiosity. By 
this time the box had sprung a leak, and its 
rosy contents were plainly visible through the 
gaping sides. Between my wife’s rhapsodies on 
che one hand and the cabman’s vituperation on 
the other, I was almost distracted, and—I say 
it w.thout shame—I withdrew discomfited from 
the unequal contest. My lady now took charge 
of operations and called a porter before I could 
either explain or protest. She ordered him to 
take the box to the down platform and never 
lift his eyes off it until he saw it safely into 
the Scotch express. 

Well, we sauntered about, waiting for the 
train, and I exercised all my powers of conversa- 
tion in a vain endeavour to dis$ract her attention 
from my box of troubles. But it was of no use ; 
she interrupted my finest flights of eloquence 
over and over again to sing the praises of the 
apples. “Oh, Henry, what lovely mincemeat 
they will make! Where did you get them?” 
and so on ad infinitum. At last the train came 
in ; the porter was at his post like the faithful 
Roman sentry in the picture, and the packing- 
case was safely stowed away in the luggage-van 
under my wife’s superintendence. I parted 
with some small change with what grace I could 
and settled down in the corner seat with an 
old envelope and the stump of a lead-pencil to 


“They sweated over that wretched box.” 
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“Asa clei 1 t that I cannot att to, do justi 
ee eTO that cabbys Bow of fervid eloquence? O* 


figure out what those apples had cost me so far. 
My statement ran like this :— 


s. d. 
Box 20 
Cartage 1 6 
Ferry Io 
Busman °o 6 
Porters 1 6 
Cab 2 6 

Total 9 0 


This amount certainly gave me to think fur.ously, 
and I was now fully convinced that the present 
was bound to turn out anything but an unmixed 
blessing. Thoughts of the tips and cab-fare due 
in Edinburgh gave me a feeling of depression 
all through the journey. My silence alarmed 
my wife, and she pestered me with minute 
inquiries about my health and with chuckles of 
satisfaction about her apples. I summoned all 
my force of w.ll to forget my troubles, and 
determined to leave Edinburgh and its bothers 
to be overcome when we arrived there. 

At last the train pulled in at Edinburgh and 
I braced myself up for what was to come. As 
soon as the train stopped I snatched up our 
personal belongings and made straight for the 
exit. On getting there I looked round, to dis- 
cover that I was quite alone ; wife and apples 
were both missing. The combination was 
ominous! I was quite resigned to Fate when 
I caught sight of my wife escorting a porter 
who was triumphantly wheeling that anathema- 
tized box. “ Why, Henry!” she exclaimed, 
“you forgot my apples !”” 
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“Did I, dear?” I 
Teplied, in my meekest 
accents, realizing at 
last that Fate was 
consistently against 
me. 

On my wife’s instruc- 
tions the porter called 
a cab, and I discovered 
that the vocabulary of 
the Cockney cabby is 
mild compared with 
that of his Edinburgh 
conjrére in times of 
stress. As a clergyman, 
I regret that I cannot 
attempt to do justice 
to that cabby’s flow 
of fervid eloquence. 
No, he wouldn’t take 
the box! Did we want 
to smash the top of the 
cab ? (or words to that 
effect). I secretly ad- 
m’red his independence 
while condemning his 
mode of expression, but 
my lady, followed by her 
subservient henchman, went down the rank till 
she unearthed a sp-ritless fellow who was w.lling 
to take the case if it would go on the box-seat. 
Then followed a Titanic struggle, cabby and 
porter uniting their efforts and curses in hoisting 
that miserable box up to its destined place. 
It was just on the point of reaching a position 
of safety, when, with a mighty crash, it fell on 
to the granite setts. 

Naturally, it fell corner-wise. The sound of 
tending timbers followed, and the pippins 
gushed out in fountains at every opening and 
joyfully dispersed themselves over the roadway. 
Among the feet of the cab-horses they gambolled ; 
they filled the gutters and attacked unoffending 
pedestrians. My poor wife looked like tears—even 
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“The pippins joyfully dispersed themselves over the roadway.” 
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now she admits *‘ nearly 
crying ” —while I dis- 
sembled my joy as best 
I could. I took my 
better-half by the hand 
and guided her home- 
wards, forgetting both 
porter and cabman in 
the excitement of the 
moment. One parting 
glance as I turned the 
corner was all I be- 
stowed on the scene of 
conflict. The cab-rank 
looked like Donnybrook 
Fair; apples were 
squelching under the 
cab-wheels as the horses 
meandered around, 
munching all they could 
reach, and delighted 
street Arabs and 
station-loafers were per- 
form'ng doughty deeds 
of valour by diving 
among the cab-wheels 
and horses’ hoofs in an 
endeavour to retrieve 
some of my pippins. The coarse laughter of the 
onlookers, mingled with the choicest language of 
cabbydom and the hooting of ind gnant chauffeurs 
who found the roadway blocked, soon attracted 
the attention of a couple of constables, and that 
appeared to me to be the psychological moment 
for departing from so uptoarious a scene. 

This final catastrophe cast a gloom over our 
homecoming which was not d'spersed until I 
had prom’sed my wife the best hat I could buy 
in Prince’s Street. Including the cost of the 
hat and the loss of the firewood, that lttle 
present of apples cost me just twenty-nine-and- 
six. Now that I have an orchard of my own, 
do you wonder that I never press presents of 
apples upon my visitors ? 


MARIE ROZARIO. 


By MRS. M. GERARD. 
ILLUSTRATED BY REG. F. SMITH. 
. 
Another of Mrs. Gerard's quaint little stories of life in an Indian coffee-planting district. 


RAARIE ROZARIO was the fifteen- 
year-old daughter of a worthy but 
impecunious Portuguese half-caste, 
who for some years had worked as 

™ a Carpenter on several of the coffee 
estates in the Mustypore district. When he 
died, leaving his numerous progeny utterly un- 


provided for, the ladies of the district decided to 
send Marie to a Catholic institution in Mysore 
to get the education and training necessary to 
fit her for the career of children’s nurse. In 
order to raise funds for the purpose, we sent 
round a subscription list—to which, I must say, 
the men contributed handsomely, for planters, 


as a class, are charitably disposed and always 
ready to put their hands in their pockets in 
aid of a deserving cause. 

Marie was dispatched to Mysore out of the 
proceeds of the sum thus raised, but, in order 
to augment our funds, it was decided to have a 
sale of work when the hot-weather visitors 
came up to our district from the plains. During 
the monsoon months, therefore, we applied 
ourselves with ardent industry to the manu- 
facture of ornate and mostly useless articles of 
fancy-work, which we were prepared to sell at 
prices ridiculously in excess of their value. 
We foregathered weekly at each other’s bun- 
galows, and instead of bridge, and the usual 
discussions about servants, babies’ patent foods, 
and the price of horse gram, we stitched most 
virtuously, talked most earnestly about the 
future welfare of Marie Rozario, and felt very, 
very good. ‘Then, towards the end of October, 
Mrs. Bobby Patterson arrived out from home 
for her annual three months’ visit—and_ things 
underwent a change. It was a notable fact.that 
Mrs. Bobby’s advent always brought about a 
remarkable change in the district, and after she 
had been with us a month you would scarcely 
take it to be the same peaceful, if somewhat 
monotonous, spot. 

Mr. Bobby, unlike the generality of planters, 
was sufficiently well off to afford a manager for 
his estates, and thus was able to live at home 
with his wife and children, merely visiting 
Mustypore during the winter months. Being 
quiet and unobtrusive, and addicted to shikar, 
he was considered of but little social importance. 
With his wife, however, it was far otherwise, 
and the social sway which she exercised over 
our little community during three months of 
the year was simply absurd, especially when 
you came to consider her stature, for she was 
the tiniest slip of a woman imaginable. She 
was, however, extremely pretty and vivacious, 
with a charm of manner which few could with- 
stand. She made no secret of the fact that 
she regarded Mustypore as a God-forsaken 
spot inhabited by a stodgy set of people entirely 
lacking in go and energy, and possessing a most 
hopelessly limited outlook upon life. 

We smiled indulgently at her poor estimate 
of us, whilst inwardly thanking a gracious 
Providence that we had not been fashioned 
after the same flighty and frivolous manner. 
Nevertheless, when this same flighty, frivolous 
person descended into our midst, we tamely 
submitted to being led by the nose by her— 
and, what’s more, we enjoyed it. 

Well, when Mrs. Bobby came out on this 
occasion, and was told about Marie Rozario 
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and our praiseworthy efforts to raise money on 
her behalf, she was most kind and sympathetic, 
and gave a handsome subscription on the spot. 
She signified her entire disapproval, however, of 
a sale ef work, on the ground of its being a 
dull and stodgy affair, out of which no amuse- 
ment whatever could be extracted. And after 
all, as she put it, what was the good of practising 


philanthropy if we got no fun out of the process ? 


Instead of the sale, therefore, she volunteered 
to get up some form of entertainment to augment 
our funds. She said she'd think out something 
amusing and profitable, and would let us know 
the result of her cogitations as soon as possible. 

A few days later Mrs. Bobby came to call, 
exquisitely attired in a filmy lace and chiffon 
confection. 

When she'd had tea and been round the 
garden she proceeded to divulge her scheme for 
benefiting Marie Rozario. Her idea, she ex- 
plained, was to give a fancy dress ball at her 
bungalow, the admission to which should be 
fifteen rupees a head. As a special feature she 
intended to introduce the minuet on the pro- 
gramme, and in order to impart instruction in 
the art of dancing it she proposed to hold a 
class three nights weekly at her bungalow. 
Since she had danced it herselt only the previous 
month at a charity ball in the Albert Hall, 
having been taught by the greatest exponent 
of dancing in London, she considered herself 
perfectly fitted for the task of instructress. She 
had therefore come that afternoon to entreat 
my husband and myself to join her class and 
make up the requisite number. 

The idea of learning the minuet simply 
charmed me, and already a pleasing vision of 
myself gracefully attired as Mme. Pompadour, 
with powder and patches, rose up before me 
as Mrs. Bobby spoke. 

But I laughed in derision at the bare thought 
of Peter going through the drudgery of acquiring 
proficiency in a dance demanding so much 
careful practice as the minuet. It was true 
that Peter waltzed divinely, and Mrs. Bobby 
knew it, but after all, as I pointed out, he was 
not in the first blush of youth, and, much as 1 
should like him to join her class, I assured her 
that he'd never agree to it and that she might 
as well leave him entirely out of her calculations. 
Whereupon Mrs. Bobby retorted that one 
could make a man do anything one wished, 
provided one went the right way about it, and 
that it said very little for the way I had brought 
up my husband if I couldn't get him to do a 
trifling thing like that in the cause of charity. 
Now, if it had been her own Bobby, she con- 
tinued, he would have considered it a privilege 
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to help, but the poor, dear man being quite the 
most execrable dancer she had ever known, 
she’d much rather he didn’t, even if he wished 
to. She therefore hoped that I would do my 
best to persuade my husband into joining her 
class. 

- When Peter returned from the pulping house, 
where he had been ; 
busy superintending’ 
the gathering in of 
his crop, I broached 
the subject of Mrs. 
Bobby’s visit, and— 
just as I had fore- 
seen — he declined 
with calm decision 
to be dragged into 
the matter. He said 
it would be very far 
from seemly for a 
man at his time of 
life to be seen caper- 
ing and bowing and 
scraping and going 
in for tomfoolery of 
that kind, and that 
he wasn’t going to 
make himself the 
laughing - stock of 
the district even to 
please Mrs. Bobby 
Patterson. 

On the following 
afternoon, at the 
tennis-courts, I told 
Mrs. Bobby of my 
failure to move 
Peter. She did not 
appear to be unduly 
cast down by the 
announcement, for 
she merely remarked 
carelessly, ‘‘ What a 
pity!” and went off 
‘to play. 

About an hour 
later I perceived her 
and Peter standingin 
a sequestered corner 
under a cocoanut 
palm, engaged in 
deep and earnest converse. Exactly what was 
happening would have been apparent to the 
most obtuse. My poor, dear husband was being 
hypnotized by Mrs. Bobby into acceding to her 
wishes. I could imagine so well how it was 
being done. I could almost hear the very words 
Mrs. Bobby used as she Jooked at him with 


“He was the most c'arming man of her acquaintance.” 
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beautiful, appealing eyes that had a suspicion 
of moisture in them to suit the occasion. 

She was conveying to him in dulcet tones of 
subtle flattery that he was the most charming 
man of her acquaintance, that he was out and 
out the most superb waltzer she had ever met, 
and that his refusal to make up the number 
for her minuet would 
force her to have 
recourse to Tommy 
Trench, who was big 
and clumsy, and 
whose performance 
would be an absolute 
blot upon the whole 
thing. Then, as a 
final appeal, she was 
urging the claims of 
the fatherless Marie 
Rozario, who, de- 
prived of sufficient 
Monetary support, 
would be cast upon 
a hard and cruel 
world, uneducated 
and untrained. 

It did not afford 
me the slightest sur- 
prise, therefore, 
when Peter, whilst 
we were driving 
home, intimated his 
decision to take part 
in the minuet after 
all. He said that 
Mrs. Bobby was such 
a deuced kind little 
woman, and so 
deeply interested in 
all that pertained to 
the district, that he 
simply hadn’t the 
heart to refuse her 
when she tackled 
him, and that if he 
laid himself open to 
the jeers and chaff 
of his brother 
planters, it was, at 
all events, in a good 
cause. 

As I listened to his silly babble I smiled 
grimly to myself, but I said nothing. 

That evening after dinner I got out my book 
on, fancy dress, and Peter and I discussed our 
costumes with a deep and enthusiastic interest. 
I intended having mine made at home, but 
Peter stood firm as a rock against his costume 
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“We curtsied and we bowed.” 


being a scratch affair. He said, if he was 
going in for the thing at all, he might as well 
do it properly, and he therefore proposed to 
order the entire rig-out from a certain eminent 
and expensive firm in Madras. 

Then began our lessons, and three evenings a 
week we drove five miles to the Pattersons’ 
bungalow, in order to receive instruction in the 
art of minuet dancing. Mrs. Bobby was inde- 
fatigable in her efforts to make us thoroughly 
efficient, and at her imperious behests we 
curtsied and we bowed, we manipulated fans, 
and we “ one,” “ two,” “ three,” and “‘ pointed ” 
with the most painstaking earnestness, and if only 
it had been accorded to Marie Rozario to witness 
our strenuous efforts on her behalf she could not 
have failed to be extremely touched and grati- 
fied. Besides all this, we practised assiduously in 
between, utilizing any odd moment that came 
handy, thereby exciting the wonder and alarm 
of our dependents. Once, when Peter found 
himself in a sequestered part of the estate, he 
solemnly proceeded to rehearse his steps, to 
suddenly discover he was being anxiously 
watched from behind a tree by a group of 
coolies. And it was almost a nightly occurrence 
for the ayah to find me in my dressing-gown, 
solemnly curtsying to my reflection in a cheval- 
glass, or for the boy to come upon Peter arrayed 
in pyjamas making painstaking attempts at 
practising a graceful bow, the whispered colloquy 
that followed in the back veranda plainly 
indicating that doubts were being cast upon 


the sanity of the dorai and the doraisanny 
(master and mistress). 

After we had had six lessons, Mr. Bobby was 
accorded the privilege of viewing our perform- 
ance. When he had watched us thoughtfully 
for ten minutes, instead of the words of 
encouragement and praise we expected to fall 
from his lips, he said he had no idea the district 
was capable of producing such a crop of lunatics, 
that he did think that, at least, old Prendergast 
had some sense in his head, but that for his 
own part, rather than look the utter idiot he 
did at that precise moment, he’d much prefer 
to stump up three hundred rupees and be done 
with it. (Peter, just then, had been exhorted 
by Mrs. Bobby to regard his partner with 
languishing eyes and smiling lips, the result 
being a remarkable facial contortion.) Having 
delivered himself of this bombshell, Mr. Bobby, 
pursued by an avalanche of cushions, hastily 
retired to his sanctum. 

By the time we had had a month’s lessons 


- and hard practice, we were pronounced by our 


instructress to be absolutely efficient. The 
district was now rapidly filling up with visitors. 
All the tickets for the dance were soon sold, 
and those who had not come with fancy dresses 
were busily ransacking the bazaars for materials. 
Meanwhile, the coffee crop had heen picked, 
gathered in, and pulped, and despite the fact 
of its being the best season the district had had 
for years, we paid no heed, since we were so 
busy being philanthropic on account of Marie 
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Rozario that bumper crops were of trivial 
importance by comparison. ‘ 

Then came the night of the dress rehearsal, 
and the excellence of our dancing and the 
beauty of our costumes proved all that could 
be desired, Peter looking an absolutely resplen- 
dent vision in knee-breeches of pale blue satin, 
dark blue velvet coat, brocaded waistcoat, and 
lace ruffles. We all exchanged mutual compli- 
ments, and Mrs. Bobby paid a tribute to the 
marvellous talent exhibited by her pupils. 

The rehearsal was on the Wednesday night, 
and the dance was to take place on the Friday 
following. On the Friday morning the horrid 
thing happened that prevented Peter and myself 
from taking part in the minuet, dashing to the 
ground the secret hope I had cherished of 
eclipsing all the others by the beauty of my 
person and the charm and perfection of my 
dancing. 

It was really such a simple little accident, 
and what might have happened to anybody. 
Peter stood on a slippery cake of soap in coming 
out of his bath, and had to go to bed for a 
week with a badly-strained back. Thus it was 
that, at the precise moment when he ought to 
have been tripping it lightly in a minuet, he 
was being vigorously rubbed by his boy, Thumboo 
Sawmy, with Elliman’s embrocation, and although 
this tragic occurrence did not hinder my presence 
at that night’s gathering, it 
forced me, by depriving me 
of my partner, to sit out a 
dance which I had devoted 
much time and trouble in 
acquiring. 

The ball was voted a com- 
plete success, and the six 
hundred rupees realized by 
the sale of 
tickets formed 
a substantial 
contribution 
to the Marie 
Rozario fund. 

A few days 
later the Bobby Pattersons took 
their departure for home. When 
saying good-bye, Mrs. Bobby 
told us she’d enjoyed her change 
immensely ; that she always found 
Mustypore so quiet and soothing 
—quite an ideal place for doing 
a rest-cure, in fact—and that she 
was going home strengthened 
and rejuvenated to face the 
strenuous London season that lay 
ahead.of her. 


“Suadenly discovered he was being anxiously watched from behind a tree by a 
group of coolies, 


“In my dressing-gown, solemnly inner to my reflection in a cheval- 


About a month later, Peter indulged in one 
of his periodical liver attacks. It was unfor- 
tunate that the Madras firm should have chosen 
that moment to send in a bill for one hundred 
and fifty rupees for an eighteenth-century 
Court costume supplied by 
them. Peter was extremely 
peevish on the subject, and 
he actually had the audacity 
to say it was all my fault for 
having inveigled him into 
going in for that ‘‘ wretched 
minuet thing,” and that it 
was dashed hard lines to have 
to stump up all that money 
for a costume he’d nevereven 
had a chance of wearing. I 
was justly indignant, and 
I retorted that not I but 
another woman had inveigled 
him into it by the beauty of 
her eyes and the charm and 
eloquence of her manner. 
Besides, was it my fault if 
he tried to achieve the im- 
possible by endeavouring to 
stand on a slippery cake 
of soap without unpleasant 
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consequences ? At this Peter got frightfully stuffy, 
and the relations between us during the next few 
days were of the most strained character. 

Then there came a letter from the matron 
of the orphanage in Mysore wherein we had 
placed Marie Rozario, intimating that that 
ungrateful young woman had disgraced herself 
by eloping with a worthless Eurasian clerk, 
and that, this being so, our monthly remittances 
on her behalf would no longer be needed. 
Personally, I was much annoyed, and regarded 
Marie Rozario’s conduct as greatly to be deplored, 
but Peter seemed to derive much consolation 
from the situation, and it made him laugh so 
immoderately that it quite restored him to 
good humour, and our friendly relations were 
resumed. 

Meanwhile, we were left with six hundred 
rupees to the good, and on Mrs. Bobby’s views 
being consulted in the matter we decided to 
expend the sum in providing the dancing-room 
at the club with a new boarded floor, the old 
one having been demolished by white ants. 
So we had the satisfaction of feeling that if 
the object was not a charitable one, it was 
at any rate a good and worthy one. 

During the months that ensued my time was 
chiefly occupied in knotting together the threads 
of friendships that had been snapped asunder 
in the course of Mrs. Bobby’s three-months’ 
visit. Peace and amicability having been 
restored, the district lapsed back into its usual 
deadly torpor, and we began to look once more 
for Mrs. Bobby’s reappearance in our midst to 
brighten our dull and stagnant lives. 


“Mr. Bobby, pursued by an avalanche of cushions, hastily-tetired to bus sanctum.” 


Our Zambezi Lion-Hunt. 


By CAPTAIN H. HENRY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. HENRY EVISON. 


A British officer’s account of an exciting hunt in Central Africa. i q 
very remarkable story of a lion's vengeance and what happened when a native lunatic met 


Incidentally he relates 


aD 


black-maned lion face to facc. 


T was on the banks of the Zambezi, 
in 1899. Our camp was pitched in 
a little glade within a hundred 
yards of the river, where a few large 
trees with evergreen foliage gave 
grateful shade during the hot hours of the day. 
The month was August, the most desirable 
from the point .of view of the sportsman and 
traveller in those latitudes. 

We were a party of four, and had arrived at 
that pleasant point in a shooting-trip when, 
although the bulk of our time and sport were 
still ahead of us. the preliminary difficulties 
and drawbacks had been got over. 

‘The day’s sport had been average. 
after a long morning’s fruitless tramp in search 
of sable antelope, had been rewarded with a 
waterbuck bull carrying quite a good trophy. 
Laing and | had done a joint a air, walking up 
bushbuck ‘in the dense scrub farther along the 
river, and had brought back two rams and a 
doe. Griffiths, after doing work in camp 
preserving some trophies, late in the afternoon 
had had good fun with a large troop of 
guinea-fowl. 

The fire of sweet-scented thorn-tree logs threw 
a fitful light, interspersed with long shadows, 
on the magnificent trees overhanging the 
encampment, and illuminated the two large 
tents forming our sleeping-quarters, where, 
through open dvorways, camp-stretchers and 
rugs showed up invitin Our folding-chairs 
were disposed round the fire. and we were lazily 
smoking our postprandial cheroots in- that 
peculiarly contented frame of mind induced 
by a successful and reasonably fatiguing day 
followed by a tub and a very good dinner. ‘The 
rest of our little community seemed equally 
happy. Directly opposite us, about thirty 
yards away, our ponics were tethered to the 
trees, and, having partaken of a substantial 
allowance of mealies, were nibbling languidly 
at the supply of green river-grass spread for 
them. Just to the right was the kitchen fire, now 
burning low, showing the cook, Jamison, stowing 
away his impedimenta for the night ; the waiter, 


Conway, ” 


Sixpence. wiping dry the last of the plates ; 
and our four body-servants leisurely spreading 
straw and blankets for their sleeping accommo- 
dation. Disposed in a semicircle on the other 
side of the horses, little camp-fires indicated the 
various spots selected by our native bearers as 
resting-places, one fire larger and brighter than 
the rest showing where our head-boy, gun- 
bearers, and grooms had chosen their site. 

Reposefulness pervaded the whole camp, 
when suddenly the stillness was rent by the 
wailing ‘ Hu-u-u-uh, hu-u-u-uh !”” of a hyena. 
Loud and plaintive, yet with an almost 
threatening note, the howl seemed to come 
from immediately behind the tents. The dogs 
jumped up and growled, the hair bristling on 
their backs. The horses snorted and pulled at 
their ropes. We ourselves sat up in our chairs, 
Conway swearing, and the natives poking their 
fires into a blaze and making uncomplimentary 
remarks about the intruder. The wind being 
in the wrong direction, the dogs were unable 
to locate the enemy, although in the course of 
the next few minutes they made two or three 
frantic rushes in different directions, barking 
furiously, but soon returning to the protection 
of the fire, for, in the dark, hyenas are easily 
a match for an overbold dog. 

Happy drowsiness was banished for the 
moment, so Laing’s order—* Sixpence! leta 
(bring) whisky-soda”’—was approved by all, 
and we fell to chatting of wild animals and 
their characteristics, starting naturally with 
hyenas, but soon getting on the favourite topic 
of lions. Many phases and points in the ways 
of these animals were discussed, for at least 
three of us had some experience in the matter. 
Laing’s story, with Conway’s addition, was 
perhaps the most interesting. I have set it 
down here just as he told it. 

“Twill tell you the yarn as I pieced it together 
from various informants, all of them eye-wit- 
nesses. Van Blerk was a Dutch transport-rider 
who worked his wagons over the Rhodesian 
roads for several years—in fact, before the 
’g6 rebellion. Like all the transport-riders, he 
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shot game to keep himself going on the road, 
and even had a reputation amongst them for 
being a good shot and a keen hunter. He was 
known, however, as one of those who, given 
the chance; would slaughter game wantonly 
and needlessly, killing bucks and does and 
calves without discrimination when he got a 
herd at his mercy, and leaving most of the 
carcasses to rot uselessly on the veldt. There- 
fore he was in no sense a sportsman, and, as 
might be expected, he had on several occasions 
proved a coward when there was danger to be 
faced. One day in Mashonaland, near the 
Hunyani River, he went out looking for game 
and, the grass being still rather long and rank, 
met with small success. He therefore climbed 
up a small stone kopje to get a better view of 
the surrounding country. When he got to the 
top and looked down on the other side he saw, 
directly beneath him, in an open patch under 
a tree, a black-maned lion, and a lioness suckling 
half-a-dozen little cubs just in the toddling 
stage. It is an open question what a sportsman 
would have done in the circumstances, but it 
is quite certain that he would not have done 
what Van Blerk did, for, after watching the 
scene unobserved for a few minutes, he quietly 
crept back the way he had come and, getting 
his native wagon-drivers and servants together, 
formed them in a wide ring round the kopje 
and then set fire to the long grass in many 
places simultaneously. The natives afterwards 
found the footmarks of the lion, who had bolted 
through and made his escape from the flames, 
but the lioness stayed where she was, and 
perished with her young, and they found her 
charred remains. Van Blerk laughed and 
thought the whole thing a good joke, saying 
lions were schelms (vermin), although, be it 
noted, he was never known to have been 
molested by one, or to have had his oxen taken, 
as has happened to others. 

“ About four months later retribution over- 
took Van Blerk in a very curious fashion. He 
was then riding with his wagons on the Panda- 
ma-tenka road, from Buluwayo to the Zambezi, 
and was in convoy with a number of other 
transport-riders, so that, all told, they had 
thirty wagons. One night they were camped, 
the wagons drawn up in two long lines on each 
side of the road, and the teams of oxen tied to 
the chains and yokes of each; for it was in 
the thirst-stretch, and if allowed to graze in 
the night the poor beasts might have strayed 
away, looking for water. Van Blerk’s wagons 
happened to be in the lead, and the one in which 
he slept, in the usual half-tent fixed on to the 


wagon, was at the top end of one of the lines. 
Vol xxxviii.—17, : 
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“In the middle of the night everyone was 
aroused by piercing yells proceeding from this 
wagon, and presently they found Van Blerk, 
covered with blood and shockingly mauled. The 
whole of his scalp had been torn off and was 
hanging over his face. A lion had climbed on to 
the wagon, torn through the canvas curtains of 
the tent, and injured the man in a frightful 
manner. He died in great agony within a few 
hours. Of the lion nothing was seen ; but what 
astonished everyone, when its tracks were looked 
for in daylight, was to find that it had come from 
the same direction as the convoy, and—as was 
clearly shown on the sandy road—had marched 
steadily along between the two lines of drawn-up 
wagons, with oxen and men everywhere, and had, 
without disturbing anyone else, apparently 
deliberately made for Van Blerk’s sleeping-place, 
where it had taken the unheard-of procedure— 
for a lion—of climbing on to a wagon loaded with 
goods, and, when there, tearing down the tent 
curtains. If out for prey, it had its choice of 
hundreds of tired oxen, all lying ready to its 
claws; or for that matter dozens of native 
drivers and others, asleep on the ground near 
the wagons.” 

“Well,” said Conway, who, with the rest of us, 
had listened to this curious yarn in silence, 
“‘T have something to add to the story, which 
makes it even more strange. It was told me by 
a native who had been one of Van Blerk’s wagon 
drivers, and who was with him both on the 
Hunyani River and on the Panda-ma-tenka 
road. It appears that when they followed the 
tracks of the lion, which made its escape from 
the fire at the former place, they observed a 
curious malformation of one of its forepaws, 
showing that it had at some time or other 
through an accident, or in a trap, had the centre 
pad cut away. Strange to relate, the solitary lion 
which killed Van Blerk in his wagon on the 
Panda-ma-tenka road showed by its tracks an 
exactly similar malformation of the same fore- 
paw. The natives firmly believe that it was the 
same lion, but speak of the matter as little as 
possible, for in their superstitious way they 
believe the animal to have been wmtagati (an 
embodied spirit), and consider it unwise for men 
to discuss its doings.” 

“ How far would it be from one place to the 
other ? ” asked Griffiths. 

“ Roughly speaking, not less than two hundred 
miles in a straight line,” I answered, “‘ and more 
than twice that if one followed the road through 
Buluwayo, as the wagons did.” 

Next morning we were only halfway through 
breakfast when the head-boy, accompanied by 
three of the local natives, approached and saluted. 
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"Presently they found Van Blerk, shockingly mauled.” 


We knew that something unusual was afoot, or 
they would not have interrupted our meal. 
After the usual greetings, the oldest of the 
three natives commenced something after this 
tashion : “ Inkosi (sir), we have come to report 
to you because you are an umlungu (European), 
and we are in great trouble. The land is devas- 
tated, the women are wailing, and our cattle 
are destroyed by the Evil One. We have lived to 
see trouble, and woe is upon us.” 
, 


I cut the harangue as short as possible, and 
after an immense amount of circumlocution 
arrived at the following facts, which made us 
forget all about the balance of breakfast, and set 
us bustling over our arms and equipment. It 
appeared that overnight a kraal about three 
miles away had been tackled by lions, which, 
pursuing their usual tactics, had, after some 
hours of roaring and pretended attempts at 
breaking through the stockade, succeeded in 


making the cattle of the natives frantic, so that 
they had broken through their enclosure and 
stampeded into the bush. At dawn the men of the 
village, armed with spears and speedily joined 
by others from the neighbourhood, had taken up 
the tracks, and within a couple of miles had found 
several of their cattle killed. At one place were 
two cows and a calf partly devoured ; in another 
were three oxen close together killed and ripped 
open. At this stage a native youth had joined 
them who knew of our camp being in the vicinity, 
and it was immediately decided to enlist our aid 
before attacking the lions, which, as anyone 
might know, were lying up close to where they 
had made their kill. 

Within ten minutes of the tale being completed 
we were in marching order and ready to move off. 
Each of us carried his favourite rifle, our gun- 
bearers bringing the reserve ones. One of the 
grooms brought two of the dogs, Pal and 
‘ouch, on leads. My own armament con- 
sisted of my trusted single-barrel -40o Express, 
which had been a friend for some years, and on 
which I thoroughly relied, even although a few 
days before defective ammunition had caused 
some trouble, which, however, I had successfully 
remedied. My bearer had my 12-bore Ubique, 


which had helped me before in stopping a charge. 


or giving the coup de grace to a wounded animal 
at close quarters. 

Arrived at the kraal, we studied the tracks, but 
they were very involved, and the tramping of 
natives had partly obliterated them. We noted 
with satisfaction, however, that they included 
two, if not three, male lions of considerable size. 
Our guides then took us by a short cut to the 
neighbourhood of the place where the cows and 
calf had been killed, and, examining the trail of 
the chase, we plainly saw that two full-grown 
male lions had brought these cattle along. On 
arriving at the killing-place, there was little 
doubt that each lion had brought down its cow 
almost at the same time, in a small open space 
in the trees, and that the unsuspecting calf, 
probably standing about wondering what had 
happened to its mother, had fallen an easy 
victim to the powerful paw of one of them. The 
lions had made a good meal, and then, separating, 
had moved off into the bush. Having ascertained 
these details, we moved on to where the three 
oxen had been killed, finding two of them close 
together, and one a little distance off. The tracks 
here were very difficult to make out, as the ground 
was hard, and the oxen had evidently shown a 
certain amount of fight. We thought we made out, 
however, that two males and a lioness had been 
at work here, and, as in the other case, had moved 
off after feeding. The strange feature was that 
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very little damage had been done to two of the 
carcasses. 

We found the natives assembled close to this 
place—about fifty men, armed with spears and 
axes. Firearms are prohibited amongst Rhodesian 
natives, and if they have any they never display 
them when Europeans are about. With them was 
a large pack of Kaffir dogs. ‘The latter are a non- 
descript mongrel bteed of very low type, but— 
often, no doubt, driven by hunger—at times 
show great keenness and pluck in hunting. 

A council of war followed, and we decided to 
make the most of our opportunities by dividing 
our forces. ‘Ihe toss of a coin decided that Laing 
and Griffiths, accompanied by half the native 
men and dogs, and with the loan of Touch, 
were to exploit the trail from where the cows had 
been killed, Conway and I, with the remainder 
and our Lrish terrier, Pal, tackling the proposition 
from the carcasses of the oxen. 

Let me relate first what happened to Laing 
and Griffiths, who, | regret to say, were doomed 
to the disappointment often experienced by the 


‘sportsman. They apparently conducted their 


tracking quite scientifically, following the foot- 
prints of the lions for about half a mile, and 
then, judging that they were fairly close to them, 
slipped the dogs, so that they might hold them 
up. Before long they heard them baying, and 
followed as fast as they could through the under- 
growth and some rather long grass. It seems, 
however, that ouch had refused to work 
with the Kaffir dogs, and, having got one lion 
on the run, kept chasing him at a fast pace, the 
result being that no one ever caught sight of 
either until about two hours later, when ‘ouch 
rejoined the party limping and very much done 
up. He was unhurt, and it can only be guessed 
that the lion found sanctuary somewhere, and 
that the dog, finding no one backing him up, 
gave up the chase when exhausted. ‘The Kaffir 
dogs, on the other hand, by virtue of numbers, 
succeeded in holding up the other lion several 
times, some of the fleeter Kaffirs seeing him on 
two or three occasions, and Laing once getting 
in a snapshot at fairly long range. Eventually, 
however, during one hold-up, the lion succeeded 
in killing three of the dogs, and the others there- 
upon abandoned the hunt, the result being that 
the lion, getting into rocky ground, where the 
tracks are impossible to follow except with dogs 
working on scent, was never seen again, though 
Laing and Griffiths stuck to the enterprise till 
late in the afternoon. 

Now, as regards Conway and myself and our 
party. We took up the trail starting at the 
“kill,” and followed it with some difficulty over 
the hard ground. The dogs showed signs of 
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excitement several times, but not until we had 
proceeded more than a mile did they become so 
absolutely determined as to convince us that it 
was time to slip them. 

We were then in a little open valley in the 
forest, with a dry watercourse running down it, 
at the head of which was a thick patch of tall 
rank grass. ‘The dogs made a dash straight for 
this patch, and had no sooner entered it than a 
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ten yards or so nearer to him than I. The 
natives also took up their positions, some in the 
trees, some behind trees, and a few standing as 
though petrified. As the lion came opposite him 
Conway took his chance and fired, scoring an 
obvious hit, as the animal swerved away from 
him with a grunt and disappeared in the bushes. 
While watching this, with my rifle ready and 
cocked, I became aware of a second lion following 


x 
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“We saw a magnificent lion emerge from the long grass. 


babel of barking, roaring, and snarling com- 
menced. Conway and I were at the time on the 
left-hand side of the valley, most of the natives 
on the right. 

In a moment we saw a magnificent lion emerge 
from the long grass and trot straight towards us, 
mane erect and jaws half open, snarling furiously 
at the half-dozen dogs yapping at his tail and 
heels. We faced round to our right so that he 
should present a broadside to us, Conway being 


directly in the steps of the first, about twenty 
yards behind him, and badgered by another lot 
of dogs. He looked an equally magnificent and 
fierce animal. Again Conway had the first 
chance, being the nearest. He had just had 
time to reload, but in the excitement of the 
moment he fired high and missed. It was my 
turn, therefore, and my shot told on the beast’s 
broad flank, although too far behind the shoulder 
to be immediately fatal. He in turn swerved to 


~ 
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vhe left, and caused much shouting and commo- 
tion on the part of the natives, who were amongst 
the trees on that side. Conway and I exchanged 
a hurried remark or two, and, after reloading, had 
started to follow the lions at a run, when we were 
suddenly arrested by an astonishing apparition. 

From amongst the trees opposite appeared a 
native, unarmed, but holding in each hand a 
green branch. He was half- walking, half- 
dancing, backwards, and immediately following 
him was a huge lion, obviously one of those we 
had wounded. The lion moved with some diffi- 
culty, and was clawing furiously at the native, 
first with one paw, then with the other, roaring 
and snarling all the time. The native moved 
steadily backwards, with mincing gait, calmly 
hiiting the lion on the nose wit. his green 
branches, and meanwhile chanting some un- 
intelligible native war-song. It was a most 
remarkable spectacle, and the lion didn’t seem 
to know quite what to make of it. In the position 
we occupied at the moment neither of us could 
fire without great risk of hitting the native, and 
before we could move round, the lion had made 
a sufficiently long reach, knocked the man down, 
and was sitting on his haunches with his back to 
a tree, the native lying under his forepaws badly 
hurt. At that there was a rush, and a dozen 
or so other natives crowded round in such a way 
as once again to prevent us from shooting. 
Presently one made a bold dash and drove his 
spear into the lion, only, however, to find him- 
self also the victim of a lightning-like paw and 
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lying on top of his comrade, with the lion gnaw- 
ing one of his arms and growling furiously. I 
shouted to the natives to stand clear, and took a 
steady aim at the shoulder of the sitting animal. 
My luck was out, though, for only a click 
answered the pressure of the trigger; my rifle 
had missed fire. Conway was ready, however, 
and two well-aimed shots placed the lion hors 
de combat. His victims were soon rescued from 
their dreadful position, and we were just admiring 
the fine beast, as he was breathing his last, when, 
in spite of my pre-occupation, I noticed barking 
and fierce growling proceeding from the patch 
of long grass from which the two lions had 
originally come. I swung round quickly and 
made towards it, when I perceived a magnificent 
black-maned lion emerging, followed by Pal 
and one other dog. Skirting the edge of the 
grass, he made of at a fast trot, in the direction 
opposite to where we had been assembled. 
Quite forgetting about my defective rifle, I 
followed at my best pace, through bush and trees 
and broken ground, and soon gained on the lion, 
which, though bent on getting away, was ham- 
pered by a heavy meal of meat and also by the 
two dogs snapping at his heels. In a little 
bunch of trees he turned and faced me, black 
mane fiercely bristling, and fangs bared in a 
snarl, but in response to my shot he turned about, 
ran twenty yards, and rolled over with all four 
legs in the air, just like a dead rabbit. 

There is little more to be told. We adjudged 
the lion first killed to Conway, as we were unable 
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to determine whether it was the one wounded by 
him or by me. We followed the one which had got 
away for a considerable distance, but failed to 
come up with it again. We then arranged for 
the two injured natives, to whom we had ad- 
ministered first aid, to be taken to a distant 
mission-station, where medical assistance was 
available. Later we heard that the one first 
brought down died after a few days, being badly 
injured internally. On inquiring the reason for 
his most extraordinary conduct when chased 


by the lion we learnt that he was the village 
lunatic, and had been demented from childhood. 
The other man recovered from a broken arm and 


bad lacerations. He earned a well-deserved 
reputation amongst his people for courage and 
faithfulness, for, strange to say—from their 
point of view—he was not even the owner of the 
dead cattle, but merely a cousin of the poor 
lunatic, and that to them seemed small cause for 
pitting oneself, armed only with a spear, against 
a wounded lion, 
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The adventures of the crew of the auxiliary cruiser “ Tara,” torpedoed off the North African coast, 
form one of the most exciting and romantic chapters in the annals of the Great War. Handed 
over as prisoners to the fanatical Ssnussi Arabs, they were taken out into the heart of the desert, 
where for many weary months they were on the brink of starvation, eking out their scanty ration 
of rice with snails and roots. The captain escaped and tried to bring help, but was captured and 
brought back to be lashed and kept without food. Just when things were at their worst a squadron 


of British armoured cars, commanded by the Duke of Westminster, appeared as though by magic, 


drove off the Arabs, and rescued the survivors of the sorely-tried crew 
Admiralty Mr. Freeman has interviewed: Captain Gwatkin - Williams, the “Tara's” 


By courtesy of the 
commander ; 


Lieutenant Tanner, R.N.R.; and several*menbers of the ship's company. and their stories give a 
vivid idea of the terrible experience they underwent. 


died 


HEN England took over something 
like half of her twenty million tons 
WMS, f of merchant shipping for war service, 
rk ), among the transports, colliers, hos- 
—— pital ships, and the like were a 
number of small but swift packets which were 
armed and employed as auxiliary cruisers or 
patrols. One of these was the Tara, which, under 
the name of Hibernia, had plied in the Irish 
service of the London and North-\Ve:tern Rail- 
way. Commanded by an officer of the Royal 
Navy, but still worked by her old crew, the Tara 
was sent to the bleak Cyrenaican coast of the 
Mediterranean to keep a look-out fo-> sub- 
marine; and prevent the smuggling of arms and 
supplies to the small but dangerous Turkish ‘orces 
which were operating in Eastern Tripolitina 
with the object of inciting the Arabs to move 
against the then lightly-held western frontier of 
Egypt. 
On November 5th the Tara was torpedoed by 
a German submarine in the Gulf of Sollum, 
and sank with the loss of eleven of her crew of 
something over one hundred. The ninety-two 
survivors we-e towed by the submarine to Port 
Sulieman and handed over to the Turks. ‘The 
latter, in turn, passed the party on to the 
Senussi, who, as shortly transpired, were getting 
ready to launch a “ holy war” against the 
Italians and English. The Arabs, short of food 
already, started marching their prisoners about 
the destrt, and after several weeks established 
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them in a sort of permanent camp at an old 
Roman well in the interior. Here, ekeing out 
with snails and roots such scanty rations as their 
captors were able to provide, the unfortunate 
Britons, racked by disease, and only half sheltered 
from the capricious winter weather, existed for 
three months and a half. The trickle of food, now 
rom one oasis, now from anothe:, became 
thinner and thinner as time went on, and by the 
middle of March the failure of supplies had become 
so complete that absolute starvation in the 
course of the next few days appeared inevitable. 
But on the seventeen h of that month, as 
suddenly as though dropped from the sky, 
a squadron of armoured automobiles appeared 
on the horizon, and a few moments later the 
Arab guards had fallen before the fire of machine- 
guns, and the half-delirious prisoners, clutching 
hastily-broached jam and condensed milk tins, 
were being bundled into Red Cross ambulances 
for the retu n journey. A couple of days more, 
and they were in the hospitals of Alexandria, 
and a month later the bulk of them were back 
in England reporting for duty. 

Through the courtesy of the British Admiralty 
the writer was granted an extended interview 
with Captain Gwatkin-Williams—the only one, 
indeed, that that distinguished officer gave before 
going to his new command in the North Atlantic. 
Later I journeyed to Wales and Ireland, to talk 
with Lieutenant Tanner, R.N.R., and several 
of the surviving members of the Tara’s crew. The 
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“She began settling down aft,” 


narrative that follows is the result of hese 
conversations. : 

I recognized Captain Gwatkin-Williams the 
instant his broad shoulders filled the door of the 
room. I knew at once that he had all the charac- 
teristics, as he had all the appearance, of the 
typical British naval officer, and that among 
these was a distinct disinclination to tell of his 
own experiences. Knowing from past failures 
the futility of trying to “‘ draw” a man of his 
kind by frontal attack, I wasted no effort in that 
direction, but asked him point-blank if he had 
been able to preserve any souvenirs of his desert 
sojourn, and it is by piecing together the things 
he told me over a brine-blotched naval uniform, 
a dented jam tin, a handful of snail-shells and 
dried roots, three or four camel-bone needles, 
and a blood-stained whip of hippo hide, that I 
was able to construct the connected story which 
follows. 


It was about ten-thirty in the forenoon of the 
fifth of last November that I saw a torpedo 
heading straight for us at a distance of not over 
three hundred feet. It was painted a bright 
red, and therefore, in the clear water, even more 
conspicuous than the wake from its propellers and 
air exhaust, It struck the ship fairly amidships 


on the starboard side, and my first order was to 
lower away the boats to port. I was not even 
thrown from my feet by the shock, nor was there 
any sharp explosion audible. Had I not seen 
the torpedo, I should for the moment have been 
in some doubt as to what had actually happened. 

My men were already standing by their gun, 
and the instant the submarine put up its “ eye ” 
we took its range and opened fire. At least one 
shell cracked right over the periscope, causing 
it to disappear at once, and we did not see it 
again until salt water had stopped the mouth 
of our Tittle rap d-firer. 

The Tara, her engines still running, continued 
for some distance on a perfectly even keel, the 
boats meanwhile being safely launched with the 
surviving members of the crew. Eleven had been 
killed by the explosion. Then, all of a sudden, 
she began settling aft, and finally went down like 
a sounding-lead, throwing her bows high in the 
air. My gun crew and I were caught beneath 
the for’ard awning, and owed our lives to the 
fact that we had no lifebelts on, and were there- 
fore able to dive and clamber clear. 

The submarine—the U35—rose to the surface 
and came nosing into the wreckage before we 
had all been picked up by our boats, -but the 
fellows on the deck of it contented themselves 


with covering us with’ their revolvers—a pre- 
cautionary measure, doubtless—and not inter- 
fering with the work of rescue. I asked the 
commander of the submarine if we might be 
allowed to proceed to X——, an Egyptian port 
at which a small British force was stationed, 
and which we should have had no trouble in 
making in a few hours. He replied, in excellent 
English, that this would be impossible, as it was 
necessary for him to deliver us to the Turks as 
prisoners. 

The submarine then took our three boats in 
tow, and headed for Port Sulieman, where we 
were landed at about three in the afternoon. 
I made a part of the passage on the deck of the 
U boat, and had some little chat with its com- 
mander. He admitted that we had nearly put 
his “ eye” out’ with one of our shells. He said 
that he had been often to England before the 
war, and even confessed to a visit to the Isle of 
Wight. He could not, of course, be blamed for 
wanting to prevent our getting back to a British 
port to report the probable existence of a German 
submarine base on the Cyrenaican coast ; the 
callousness of his action only transpired later, 
when it became evident that neither the Turks 
nor the Arabs were able to house or feed us. 
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had decreed the thing, however, there was 
nothing more to be said, and so, in the true 
Oriental fashion of following the line of least 
resistance, they passed us on to the Senussi. 
Since the Senussi had no one else to pass us along 
to, they had to shoulder the burden themselves 
and trudge on with it as best they might. 

The ship’s cook, who had died from his wounds 
in one of the boats, we buried soon after landing, 
breaking an oar to form a rude cross above his 
grave. That night, still in our wet garments, we 
spent huddled together upon some rocks by the 
shore. The next morning we were given a small 
quantity of rice, which we had to cook as best 
we could in some beef tins and eat with our 
fingers. There was less than a handful of the 
tasteless, unsalted mixture to each man. We 
were terribly cold, hungry, and thirsty ; indeed, 
for the next four months and a half, there was 
hardly an hour in which we were not suffering 
a good deal from one, and usually all three, of 
these causes. 

After a couple of days we were moved back 
from the coast to a primitive village where the 
people and animals alike lived in dug-outs in the 
rocks. A “stable” which had been occupied by 
goats, donkeys, and pigs was cleared for us, and 


The “Tara” as she appeared just before being taken over by the Governmect. 


The Turkish officers at Port Sulieman were 
very courteous, e pecially Nouri Pasha, who is 
a brother of Enver Pasha, but palpably perturbed 
at the Prospect of caring for us. They were short 
of food themselves apparently, and that region; 
likeall the rest of Eastern Tripolitana, is an almost 
absolute des ert. Since their German masters 


there, living in indescribable filth, we were kept 
for four days. We had been forced to carry with 
us on a stretcher a quartermaster of the Tara 
who had sustained a double fracture of one of his 
legs. At this juncture, between filth and vermin, 
‘nfection set in, and the only chance of saving 
his life appeared to be by amputation. This—I 
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will spare you the harrowing details—was finally 
accomplished with no other instruments than 
a pair of old scissors and a drop of whisky —our 
last—to steady the poor fellow’s nerves. Of 
course, he died. 

The Arabs now told us that they were going 
to take us to a beautiful oasis, where there were 
water and dates in plenty, and flocks of sheep 
and goats, and warm houses to shelter us in. 
Why they told us this I have never been able to 
make out. Possibly to make us forget our ever- 
empty stomachs ; more likely because Arabs are 
incapable of telling the truth even when they 
want to. At any rate, we never reached the 
paradise that our captors persistently dangled 
before us like the carrot on a donkey’s nose. 

But march we did, marched endlessly, and 
most of the time on less than a pint of vile water 
and a dozen ounces of cooked rice a day. ‘The 
country was one endless stretch of small round 
pebbles that ground the soles from our boots and 
the skin from our feet. We were always hungry, 
always thirsty, always footsore. The sun at 
noonday scorched us, the cold of the night 
chilled us. One day, to make matters worse, 
a man who was off his head from suffering ran 
away and evaded capture. Following the Oriental 
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“We were always hungry, always 


practice, our guards must needs punish the birds 
in the hand for the sins of the one in the bush. 
For two days we were marched without a drop 
of water or a morsel of food. The second day 
they goaded us forward from daybreak to sun- 
set. It seemed as though we must have gone 
a hundred miles, and I learned later that it was 
actually over twenty. Even that was an awful 
distance for starving men, who hadn’t the 
strength to walk in a straight line, to be driven. 
For three long weeks they herded us on. At 
the end of that time we arrived at what appeared 
to be our destination, some half-ruined Roman 
wells called Bir-Hakkim, the ‘“‘ Red Doctor ” 
and the ‘‘ White Doctor.” It was not an oasis 
in the true sense, but only three or four caved-in 
cisterns, partially filled with reeking rain-water, 
which served as a caravan halt. There were no 
houses, no palms, no cultivation ; only rocks and 
the crumbling copings of the ancient wells broke 
the awful monotony of the desert. Most of us 
arrived barefooted, all of us half-naked ; but it 
is due to our guards to say that they were in 
scarcely better plight themselves, and that as 
opportunity offered to get old boots and rags 
from passing caravans they gave them to us. 
One day I found a bit of broken glass, and with 


thirsty, always f.otsore.” 


this managed to scrape down some slivers of 
camel's bone to the form of clumsy needles. 
Yarn we made by rolling tufts of camels’ hair, 
picked up along the way, between our palms. 
The resulting strand was seldom less than an 
eighth of an inch in’ diameter, and always lumpy 
and prone to pull apart at the joints; yet, by 
dint of patience and care, we were able to stitch 
fragments of rags together to form hats and long 
Arab shirts. Those of us who still had any parts 
of our socks and trousers left, patched and darned 
them as best we could with our bunchy yarn. 
Our daily ration, diminutive from the first, 
became smaller and smaller as the days went by, 
and finally, to stave off actual starvation, we 
began eating snails and the roots of a small 
plant, with spreading leaves like the arms of an 
octopus, which grew here and there among the 
rocks. The roots had a pleasant, nutty flavour-— 
I could eat these few I have kept with the greatest 
zest at this moment—but the snails, roasted in 
their shells on a camel-dung fire and eaten with- 
out salt, were, to say the least, hardly up to that 
delicacy as served at the Maison Riche. Most 
of us had a hard time in bringing ourselves to eat 
them at all, and few ever came really to like them. 
One chap, however, a Welsh quartermaster, 
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developed an almost uncanny taste for the things, 
eating several hundred every day, and actually 
waxing fat on them. Ever since we have called 
him the ‘‘ Snail King.” 

A few days after our arrival at Bir-Hakkim an 
Arab woman came to our camp with some goats 
and sheep to sell, but our guards either could not 
or would not buy them for us. That night, how- 
ever, a wolf killed one of the sheep, and some of 
the men, out foraging for snails, found and 
brought in the half-eaten carcass. Neither the 
wolf himself, nor the waiting vultures, could have 
tackled that flesh more voraciously than those 
half-famished sailors did. 

It was about this time that we first learned 
the true reason for the terrible scarcity ot food, 
a scarcity that affected the Arabs as well as our- 
selves. The Turks, it appeared, had been success- 
ful in their intrigues with the Senussi, and the 
sheikhs of this powerful Arab confederation had 
declared war upon England and thrown their 
forces against the Egyptian frontier. Sollum, 
but lightly held at that time, had been taken, 
and the Arabs assured us that their armies were 
marching on Alexandria and Cairo. In retalia- 
tion for this treachery, the British Flect had 
extended its blockade to the Senussi coast, and 
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the hinterland, barren and almost entirely 
dependent for food upon Egypt, was already in 
the grip of famine. The impetuous Arabs were 
learning their lesson on the “influence of sea- 
power”’ by being slowly starved into repentance, 
and by a strange trick of fate we British 
sailors, who otherwise would ourselves have 
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By New Year’s Day we were practically on 
an “all-snail” diet, and the epidemic of dysentery 
appeared to grow worse as a consequence. Two 
or three times in the succeeding weeks camels 
came in with food, but never in sufficient quantity 
to allow any increase in our tiny ration. This 
continued to be rice, with an occasional goat or 


Part of the “ Tara's’ crew, from a photograph taken immediately after the arrival of the rescue party. 


been helping to drive the lesson home, were 
being starved with them. 

For some reason the guards made us draw our 
water from the fouler of the two wells, the one 
from which the animals were watered. We boiled 
the noisome green liquid, and did our best to 
render it potable. It was all to little purpose, 
however, for dysentery soon developed and spread 
rapidly through the camp. As there were no 
medicines of any kind whatever available, there 
was little to do but let the disease run its course. 
This accentuated the weakening influence of the 
starvation, and the wonder 1s that we left no more 
than four graves behind us in the accursed spot. 

About December 2oth a little flour, tea, and 
sugar were given us, and we were told that this 
was the last of such dainties that we might expect 
to receive. We decided unanimously to keep on 
our diet of rice, snails, and roots for four days 
longer, and save these luxuries for a Christmas 
“spread.” Here is our menu for that glad 
occasion, as recorded in my diary :— 

“Curistmas Day, 1915.—Breakfast, rice 
boiled with a little salt. Dinner, two ounces of 
boiled goat flesh and ‘ pudding.’ Tea, one small 
pancake, with weak tea.” 


sheep divided among nearly five score of us. 
Without the roots and snails it would not have 
been enough to keep us alive. 

Early in February I came to the conclusion 
that our only chance of réscue lay in getting 
word of our whereabouts through to some point 
in Egypt still occupied by our forces. Figuring 
that one man would have a better chance of 
escaping observation than two or three, I finally 
decided to make the attempt alone. The nights 
would be moonless, I calculated, for a week or 
more following February 20th. For a fortnight 
preceding that date I began saving a half of my 
daily ration of rice, and as the news of my plan 
was gradually confided to other men of the camp, 
these also began laying by a share of their already 
pitifully small allowance. Thus about twenty 
pounds of cooked rice were saved up, and this 
I tied up in the legs of a pair of Turkish trousers 
given me by one of the guards. To keep the 
soft mass from settling down in one end, I tied 
the legs at frequent intervals with bits of 
yarn, so that my novel knapsack finally had 
much the appearance of a double string of 
German sausages. My goat-skin water- bag 
held just two and a half kettlefuls of water— 


forty-eight of the little jam-tins with which 
T had to fill it. 

The cordon round our camp was never tightly 
drawn, and I had no difficulty in slipping through 
it on the night of the zoth. I had kept mental 
note of the roundabout route by which the 
Arabs had brought us to Bir-Hakkim, and felt 
sure that I should be able to strike the coast 
at some point near the Egyptian boundary. I 
held to my pre-determined course by the stars, 
and stumbled on over the stones till daybreak. 
I had met no one, and there were no signs of 
pursuit, but in the steady leaking of my water 
through the semi-porous bag and the frightful 
way in which the new Arab shoes I was wearing 
were rubbing the skin from my toes, I foresaw 
thus early the almost certain defeat of my hopes. 

Lying down in as sheltered a place as I could 
find, I rested till nightfall before setting of again 
on my way. By morning my water, my toe-nails, 
and my strength were gone, on top of which 
I stumbled straight into a camp of nomad Arabs. 
Flight was out of the question, so I made the 
best of a bad situation by trying to induce them, 
in my fragmentary Arabic, to take me to the 
coast. They understood me all right, and appeared 
not a little tempted by the prospect of the double 
handful of gold I promised them. They debated 
the question for a while, but in the end their 
fear of the Turk was too strong, and they decided 
I must be delivered to the nearest Ottoman post. 
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encampments that would otherwise have missed 
the treat. They never ceased to marvel at my 
ability to tell the direction without a compass and 
the time without a watch—simple tricks for 
a sailor—and seeing it kept them good-natured, 
I made a point of going through my tricks 
whenever they wanted them. 

The Turks to whom I was finally brought 
were just as courteous and sympathetic as those 
to whom we had been delivered on landing, and 
they cannot be blamed for deciding that I should 
be returned to the camp at Bir-Hakkim. They 
were probably hard up for food themselves. 

I hardly care to go into details about that 
return journey. Except that it was two or three 
days of horrible nightmare, my memory of it 1s 
a good deal confused, and I am rather thankful 
that such is the case. I am afraid there were 
some things I shouldn't care to remember too 
clearly. A fanatical old Senussi priest had come 
to fetch me, and he rode on a camel and drove 
me ahead of him with a long hippo-hide whip all 
the way. They gave me no food and no water for 
two days, and my one clear recollection of the 
whole time is of gulping down the nearly-hatched 
eggs from a lark’s nest I stumbled upon, and of 
the horrible revulsion of my outraged stomach 
as the nauseous mess entered it. But I’d really 
rather not speak about that little interval at all. 


Something of the nature of what Captain 


The graves of four of the “Tara's” men at Hakim Abiet Wells, in the Libyan Desert. 


My captors were not unkind to me ; indeed, they 
treated me rather as a prized animal pet, a sort 
of dancing bear, than a dangerous captive. They 
exhibited me to everyone they met along the 
way, and even made a point of travelling circui- 
tously in order to show their strange find to some 


Gwatkin-Williams had to go through on this 
journey may be inferred from this entry in the 
diary of one of the Tara men, under date of 
February 29th :— 

“ About 3 p.m. we suddenly heard rifle-shots 
to the northwards. A few minutes later there 
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appeared over the brow of a small hill some men 
and camels, and there, walking apart from the 
rest, was our brave captain. We were now witness 
of one of the most degrading and brutal sights 
it has ever been my lot to see. He was lashed 
with an elephant thong whip, and the guard 
punched him violently in the face. Then the 
women came up and pelted him with the largest 
stones they could find.” 


As a punishment for running away I was put 
in solitary confinement in a goat-pen, where, for 
a day or two, the old priest and some of the more 
temperamental of the Arab ladies—the one with 
his hippo-hide whip and the others with filth and 
stones—spent most of their idle hours in trying 
to bring me round to a state of true 
Tepentance for my truancy. This treatment 
raised such a protest from my comrades, 
however, that finally the guards, on Lieu- 
tenant Tanner’s undertaking full responsibility 
for my docility in the future, restored me 
to full camp privileges. ‘That is to say, I 
was allowed my fistful of daily rice again, 
and liberty to hunt my own snails and dig 
my own roots. 

Things grew rapidly worse during the next 
fortnight, and by the middle of March it 
seemed that the end we had feared and 
fought against for so long—slow starvation— 
could not be much longer postponed. No 
more food was coming in, the snails were 
breeding and absolutely unfit to eat, and all 
the roots within a radius that any of us still 
had the strength to walk to gather were 
exhausted. Indeed, the strongest of us were 
by now so weak that we could no longer 
keep our balance in stooping to pull the 
roots, but had to kneel and worry them out 
by digging and tugging. 

The stock of rice was entirely exhausted 
early in March, and from that time we lived 
on practically nothing but a few ounces of 
goat-meat per man as a daily ration. 
Famished as we were, even these tiny por- 
tions of unsalted meat scemed to nauseate 
rather than nourish, and in my own case the 
repulsion for meat engendered during this 
period has persisted to this day. I am now 
practically a vegetarian. 

The plight of our guards was little better 
.than our own, except, of course, that when 
worst came to worst, they could alway: 
abandon us and make their way acros. thc 
desert to some place where at least sub- 
sistence would be obtainable. For ourselves, 
we were now quite incapable of under- 
taking any kind of a march at all. Help 
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would have to come to us; it was quite out of 
the question for us to search for it, even if our 
guards had been willing to allow us to try. 

The last two or three days I do not like to 
think about. We were too weak to venture far 
afield, and there was little to do but sit about 
and brood over the fact that even such almost 
negligible rations as we still had were nearly 
at an end. We avoided each other as much as 
possible, and when we did come together tried 
to speak of anything but he thing that occupied 
all our minds. And then, from the one quarter 
concerning which we had long ago given up all 
hope, help came. 

You see, we had written a good many letters 
from time to time on the assurance of our guards 
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of bim with « long hippo-hide whip.” 
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“The whole force of forty-one were thundering down on us,” 


that they would be handed to the Turks for 
forwarding to England. Most of these were 
probably thrown away or deliberately destroyed, 
but, by a kind trick of fate, one written by my- 
self was taken by the Turks to Sollum when the 
Senussi occupied that port. In this letter—no 
matter how—I managed to indicate that we were 
held captive and in danger of starvation at 
Bir-Hakkim. When the British retook Sollum 
this letter, by a second lucky coincidence, was 
left behind in the hastily-evacuated quarters of 
a Turkish officer. 

Once definitely located, our rescue was only 
the matter of assembling the requisite strength 
in armoured cars and finding a competent guide. 
This done, our deliverance was but a question of 
hours. But of how they would have found 
things had anything delayed them for even a 
few days I do not care to 
think. 

It was about three in the 
afternoon of St. Patrick’s 
Day—we had celebrated it 
in the morning by making 
a feeble attempt to kill off 
a few of the snakes that 
had recently begun to 
infest the camp—that the 
first car was sighted, and 
before we had finished 
pinching ourselves to prove 
we were not dreaming the 
whole force of forty-one 
were thundering down 
upon us. The ambulances 
pulled up, and the 
attendants, as soon as they 
could free themselves from the embraces of the 
men, began to shower food about. Meanwhile, 
the armoured cars, spreading out like a “ fan,” 
swept by in pursuit of our fleeing guards. 

Except for the Senussi priest, whom the 
sailors had dubbed “ The Old Black Devil,” and 
who had departed a couple of days previously, 
we had no special grounds for complaint against 
the men upon whom the care of our party had 
fallen. They had, for the most part, done the 
best they could for us, and we had no reason 
to believe that they had fared much better 
than ‘their prisoners. We would gladly have 
interceded for them if there had been any 
chance. Taking it for granted, apparently, that 
they would receive no quarter, they had taken 
to their heels the moment the first cars came into 
sight, and a panicky sort of resistance on a part 
of a few of them when they were overtaken 
sealed the fate of the lot. Save for a few women 
and children, all the Arabs about the place 
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One of the armoured cars on the way to the rescue—The Duke of Westminster is seen seated. 
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succumbed to the fire of the machine-guns, and a 
score or so of graves were added to the four of 
the Tara men we had already buried at Bir- 
Hakkim. 

We lost one more man in hospital at Alex- 
andria, but the rest of us, thanks to good food 
and careful nursing, were soon quite our old selves 
again. Practically cvery man of us is back, or 
about to go back, on duty. Word of my own 
new command comes only this morning. 


Lieutenant Tanner, R.N.R., captain of the 
Tara in her merchant marine days, | found 
in his home at Holyhead. Through the win- 
dow of his cosy library, where he spun his 
yam, I could look out across the rocky 
coast of Anglesea to where the slate-coloured 
patrol-boats kept guard in St. George’s Channel. 


[ 


“ Lieutenant Tanner,” I asked him, “ what 
did the men of the Tara talk about and think 
about, once the excitement of the sinking, and 
the landing, and the march was over and you 
were all settled down to the routine of ‘ prison 
life’ ?” 

“ First and always — food,” he replied, 
promptly. ‘‘ We were famishing for the whole 
four months and more. For a while we thought 
and talked a good deal of the possibility of rescue ; 
but as the weeks went by that hope gradually 
died out, and our speculations—perhaps more in 
thought than in words—were of how the end 
would come. It was only during the last couple 
of months that the men came to speak often 
on this subject, and they were, not unnaturally, 
most prone to discuss it in the intervals of deeper 
depression following the death of one of their 
mates. We seemed to divide into two sharply 
differentiated parties on this issue, the optimists 
holding that our heritage of civilization and our 
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discipline would enable us to meet the worst 
bravely and resignedly, while the pessimists 
maintained that we would gradually slough off 
our civilized restraint—just as our clothes and 
our conventions had gone already—and end by 
{zhting for life like a pack of wolves. The rate 
at which the bickerings and petty quarrels over 
\rivialities increased as the days went by in- 
clined more and more of the men to the latter 
theory, but a few of us never wavered in our 
belief that it would be the man in us, and not 
the beast, that would be supreme at the last. 

““ We—the officers—made a point of imposing 
no discipline whatever upon the men, this 
extending even to non-interference in their 
increasingly frequent disputes. We held—and 
rightly, I am convinced—that anything cal- 
culated to give an outlet to their feelings would 
make them less likely to become a prey to 
gloomy thought. Sullen, silent brooding was 
what we feared more than anything else. Con- 
sequently, therefore, we rather welcomed the 
occasional bouts of fisticuffs that marked the later 
stages of our imprisonment. They unquestion- 
ably acted as safety-valves to prevent more 
dangerous explosions. 

“IL also made what effort I could to keep the 
minds of the men occupied. Every Sunday 
evening we met and sang hymns, and on these 
occasions I usually read from my Prayer Book 
and invited discussion on some text I had given 
out the previous Sunday. Here ’—turning to 
his diary—‘‘ are some of the things we debated 
in our weekly desert ‘forums’ by the old 
Roman wells :— 

“*More things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of.’—From ‘The Passing of 
Arthur.’ 

“© Love took up the 
glass of time.’—From 
* Locksley Hall.’ 

“Greater love hath 
no man than this, that 
a man lay down his 
life for his friend.’ 

““Does the end 
justify the means ?’ 

“As you may well 
imagine, strange theses 
were developed, and 1 
am afraid that many 
a sore head resulted 
from the preliminary 
discussions. It didn’t 
take much to start 
them going in that 
last fortnight after the 
snails failed us; but 


the diversion was good for them, and, besides, 
poor chaps, they were far too weak to be 
able to hurt one another in the least. Their 
fights were like the tussles of a couple of puppies. 
When you see some of the boys on the steamer 
to-night, by the way, I can suggest no more 
promising line of inquiry for you to pursue than 
to ask them to tell you some of the things they 
used to fight about in the desert.” 


Wireless Operator Birkby and Stewards 
Barton and Fenton, who were among the Tara 
survivors, had, on their return to England, 
been put to work on the Tara’s sister-ship, the 
Greenore, and it was behind the darkened windows 
of the smoking-room of this smart little packet, 
as she bored into the snoring sou’wester which 
swept St. George’s Channel, that I contrived 
to gather the three of them together to talk of 
their adventures. 

“ All I want to know,” I said, “is a few 
of the things you fellows used to punch each 
other’s heads about in the desert. I’ve got all 
the rest of the story.” 

They rose to that cast with a rush. All three 
commenced talking at once, but the two stewards 
quickly fell silent out of deference to the superior 
rank of the wireless operator. 

“ Easier to tell you, sir, what we didn’t fight 
about,” laughed Birkby. “At first it was 
mostly food. We didn’t have any ’pothecary’s 
scales to divide it exactly with, and when one 
lad got a few grains of rice more than another, 
it wasn’t in human nature not to make some bit 
of a mention of it.” 

“That was wot you an’ me ’ad our first tiff 
over, matey,” cut.in Fenton. ‘It was the day 


A close view of ome of the armoured cars, taken immediately after the rescue, 


after Captain Tanner gave out the text ‘ Love 
thy neighbour like thyself ’ for us to ponder ower. 
You dipped into the pot ahead of me, an’ I said, 
* How’s a bloke goin’ to love his neighbour when 
that neighbour pinches half his rice?’ You 
filled your mouth with one hand an’ clipped me 
one in the jaw wi’ t’other ; an’ as I went reelin’ 
back I put my foot into Bill’s pile of toasted 
snails, squashing ’em flat. So over he rolls an’ 
starts to beat me afore I cud get up. W’en at 
last I gets up the rice was all gone an’ Bill had 
copped all my snails to pay for the ones I 
squashed. All I had to put down me gullet that 
night was some of the squashed snails I salvaged 
from the sand, an’ the grit | ate with ’em started 
my dysentery going again fer a week.” 

Birkby smiled, and nodded confirmatively. 
“* Yes,” he resumed, “‘ most of our fights were 
about food, but my first one was about my 
trousers. You see, I was off watch and turned 
in asleep when the torpedo struck the Jara, 
and only just managed to get away in my 
pyjamas. ‘The lower part of these I kicked out 
of in the water, and one of the sailors of the 
submarine gave me a spare pair of his German 
naval breeches. 
have them, At first no one remarked them, 
but finally, at the end of a hard day’s march, 
one of the Welsh lads passed some observation 
in his own language about me accepting the 
bounty of the Hun. I didn’t understand exactly 
what he said, but to be on the safe side I clouted 
him one then and there. But all the same,” 
he concluded after a pause, “ I traded the Hun 

, trousers to one of the guards for a long Arab 
shirt, and got on without any breeches for the 
rest of the time.” 

“ An’ not a bit worse off than most of the rest 
of us,” added Fenton. “ His ‘ burnoose’ was 
a good foot longer than mine.” 

“ But it was X——, the ‘ Snail King,’ ” con- 
tinued Birkby, “who was oftenest in trouble. 
We were all jealous of his appetite for the 
wriggling things, jealous of the quick way he had 
of spying and picking them up, and, most of 
all, jealous of the way he was getting fat on them 
while all the rest of us were wasting away to 
skeletons. First and last, though, I think we 
were about quits with him. You see, the way 
we cooked the snails was to throw them on the 
coals till the blow-off of steam made a sort of 
whistle to announce that they were done to a 
proper turn. Well, little old Barton here, by 
dint of long practising alone in the desert, 
developed a bit of a whistle of his own which 
even the ‘ Snail King ’ himself couldn’t tell from 
the real thing. By tooting up at the proper 


It was glad indeed I was to - 
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moments, old Barty had the ‘ King’ setting hi; 
teeth in half-cooked snails for nearly a week 
before he twigged the thing. Then, of course, 
he jumped on our little friend here with both feet, 
and it took two of us half-fed ones to drag him 
off.” 

“ Aye, matey,” Barton chipped in, ‘an’ it 
took three o’ ye to hold him the week after when 
we planted the loaded shells on him. I pinched 
a cartridge from one o’ the Arabs, an’ filled 
the small end o’ the curl o’ a dozen snail-shells 
wi’ powder. On top o’ this I rammed in the 
upper half—the ’orned half—of a snail, an’ 
scattered the shells where ‘ His Highness’ cu’d 
find ’em good an’ easy when he went foragin’. 
He’d never have found out what was wrong with 
’em, but for not ’avin’ put ’em all on the coals 
at onct. After the first ones began to blow up 
a post-mortem on the remainin’ ones revealed 
some of my infernal machines, and then I laughed 
and gave the whole game away.” 

And so they ran on, Fenton confessed to 
having had to“ clout ” one of the quartermasters, 
because the latter had been so “ swanky ” as 
to maintain that the torpedo that sank the 
Tara was scarlet “ when the bally thing was 
only red”; and Birkby admitted to having 
closed his argument for the negative on one of 
Lieutenant Tanner’s Sunday texts with, “ And 
if you still think that ‘Love is the greatest 
thing in the world ’"—take that!” And as we 
slid up the Liffey in the drizzle of the Irish dawn, 
Barton just finished telling me how someone 
accused the first man to sight the rescuing motors 
with eating the “ Arabs’ hemp and ‘seein’ 
things,” ” adding that the two were circling 
each other on tottering legs, looking for an 
opening, when the bout was interrupted by the 
arrival of the Red Cross ambulances. ‘“ Half a 
minute later,” he concluded, ‘‘ the two of ’em 
was both guzzlin’ over the same jam-tin.” 

There had, it appears, been some kind of a 
dispute over everything, from the sand beneath 
their feet to the sky above their heads, and, 
except for the higher officers, just about every 
man of them had had some kind of a set-to with 
every other one. And yet not even the fine 
optimism of Captain Gwatkin-Williams and 
Lieutenant Tanner convinced me so thoroughly 
as these off-hand recitals of the ancient British 
spirit of give-and-take in which they settled their 
petty troubles that, had the worst come to the 
worst—had, for instance, the Duke of West- 
minster’s rescue party gone astray, as it nearly 
did—it would have been the man, not the beast, 
in the Tara sailors that would have triumphed 
in the end. 


A “ pot-hole” 


in which the explorers rested. 


Exploring the Black Canyon. 


By D. A. WILLEY. 


Two young engineers, at the risk of their lives, descended into a sinister canyon three thousand 


feet deep to follow the course of a turbulent river. 


No one had ever attempted the feat before and 


returned, and their adventures, as here set forth, were most thrilling. Given up for dead, they 
finally won out, and as a result of their investigations the river, tapped by a tunnel, has been 
used to irrigate a previously barren valley. 


WAY in Northern Colorado there is 
a hundred-thousand acre valley 
known as the Uncompahgre. A 
creek was the only means of irri- 
eee this sun-baked country, and 
feaitehily it dried up and prevented the few 
settlers along its banks from earning even a 
scanty living. On the other side of the mountain 
range which formed one side of the valley there 
was a river, the Gunnison, that rushed down 
from its source in a series of seething cataracts. 
Such was the force of its current that it had cut 
for itself a gorge three thousand feet deep. 


This channel—known as the Black Canyon— 
was only six miles from the valley of desolation, 
on the other side of the mountains, and it 
occurred to someone that the Uncompahgre 
could be made a “‘ land of plenty ” if the water 
could be brought to it by digging a channel 
through the rock wall which imprisoned the river 
in the gloomy Gunnison gorge. 

Uncle Sam’s engineers—the men who plan 
irrigation schemes and select sites for reservoirs 
—were instructed to look into the matter and 
report. Among these engineers were two men 
who had already considered the possibility of 
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The little cabin where Fellows and Torrence were stationed when they received instructions to 


explore the Black Canyon. 


“harnessing ” this turbulent river and making 
it a source of nourishment to the parched 
valley beyond. 

Both of them knew the Black Canyon of the 
Gunnison. Together they had crawled to the 
tim of the narrow gorge, and had peered down 
three thousand feet to catch glimpses of the 
boiling, swirling stream at the bottom. The 
canyon is nothing more or less than a ‘mighty 
ussure in the basalt rock. Just as if some 
giant had cleft the mountain with a sharp axe, 
the sides descend so steeply that one can throw 
a stone to the bottom without touching the 
wall. 

Here and there are clefts in the precipitous 
sides ; and at the far end a winding trail leads 


down nearly to the 
water. No one, however, 
had ever followed the 
course of the stream and 
returned. There were 
records of gold-hunters 
and Indians trying it, but 
they never came back. 

One day a letter post- 
marked ‘‘ Washington ” 
was brought by the 
mounted postman to the 
office of these two 
engineers. It was signed 
“BF. A. Newell ”—their 
chief. It was short and 
to the point: ‘Can 
Gunnison be connected 
with the Uncompahgre 
by a tunnel?” 

A. L. Fellows, district 
engineer of the Recla- 
mation Bureau, read the 
communication in silence 
and then tossed it across 
the table to his partner, 
W. W. Torrence. 

Neither spoke for a 
time. Both men had 
experienced much _ in 
their duty to the Service. 
Their lives were made 
up of adventure, hard- 
ship, and privation; but 
this terse inquiry, with all 
that lay behind it, meant 
more than anything they 
had yet attempted. It 
is the tradition of the 
engineers of the American 
Geological Survey to 
answer “‘ Yes,”’ and then 
“ make good,” and they did not intend to take 
any other course. 

Since they were going to answer “ Yes,”’ it 
was the duty of Fellows and Torrence to go 
down that canyon and find a place where the 
tunnel might be bored, where the men who 
were to do the work might find foothold for 
their drills and machinery, and where the water 
could be diverted to flow by its own momentum 
into the Uncompahgre Valley. Not only must 
they risk their lives, but they must make their 
calculations accurately. A mistake would mean 
disgrace to them, the waste of millions of dollars 
to the Government, and the loss of years in 
time and labour. 

Preparations for the-descent into that sinister 
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A quiet stretch of water, showing one of the 
engineers pushing the rubber mattress in front of 


him. 


canyon were b 
immediately. The first 
important consideration 
was as to the instru- 
ments they must carry 
to do their work. The 
sextant, transit, and 
other delicate  instru- 
ments must go through, 
if they did not, and to 
carry these they designed 
an air-filled rubber mat. 
It was made with a 
series of watertight 
compartments, so that 
if a hole was knocked 
in one, or all but one, 
the precious instruments 
could still be kept 
afloat. 

Everything was con- 
densed or concentrated. 
The food was in tablets 
and small cans; even 
the coffee-pot was 


collapsible. Coils of rope, light but strong, covered note-books were placed in pockets lined 
were procured for scaling, and their clothing was with rubber so that their calculations could 
made as watertight as poss.ble, while the oilskin- be preserved, even if the adventurers perished. 
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Torrence making a survey under difficulties, 


EXPLORING THE BLACK CANYON. 


The expedition on the way to the great gorge. 


With an escort of rodmen and other members 
of the district irrigation staff, the two engineers, 
«accompanied by R. H. Sargent and L. E. Foster, 
t pographers, set off one August day to the 
point on the rim of the Gunnison where others 
had descended. Here the explorers were 
lowered by ropes for hundreds of feet, finally 
reaching the bottom after some hours of hard 
work. 

This section of the canyon is so deep that 
the men on the rim signalled to what seemed 
to be pygmies moving thtough the foaming 
waters and crawling along the rocky sides. 
‘loo far down to hear even the echo of a shout, 
wig-wagging with cloths and motions with 
sticks kept the adventurers for two days in a 
sort of long-distance touch with their fellows. 

Then they disappeared—dropped out of the 
world of men as completely as if they had 
been carried to another planet, and for eight 
long days not a trace of them was to be dis- 
covered. It had been planned to send parties 
to different points on the brink of the abyss 
where the eye could reach to the river, but 
none of the observers saw the adventurers 
until they had, by their own efforts, emerged 
from the great crevice. 

What happened in the abyss is best told in 
the thrilling story of Torrence. Not a word of 
it is to be found in the formal report, which 
merely states where and how the tunnel is to 
be located, the depth of the canyon, its geo- 
logical formation, the flow of water, and other 


data—all couched in the formal language of 
science. 
Here is the tale as Torrence told it :— 


With our record books and smaller instru- 
ments strapped to our bodies, under our 
clothing, and the rest of the outfit attached to 
the rubber mat, we took a last look at our 
friends and started down the gorge. The 
river, strewn with rocks, was a series of rapids, 
with an occasional bit of clear water. The 
walls were so steep that we could only climb 
along the face a few feet at a time, and had to 
wade, and sometimes swim, through much of 
the gorge, towing the mat or letting it float 
before us, carried along by the current, while 
we tried to guide it between the rocks and keep 
it from being thrown ashore by the miniature 
whirlpools we encountered. 

For hours we worked our way slowly along, 
up to the waist and sometimes shoulder-high in 
the ice-cold water, our faces continually drenched 
by the spray from the rapids. In a number of 
places where the channel widened and deepened, 
we would take turns in swimming with the 
current and pushing the mat ahead, thus moving 
it in the proper direction. More than once 
this raft kept us afloat when we were so exhausted 
that we could not have crossed a pool without 
going under. 

Towards the end of each day we looked about 
for a place to stop, for we knew it meant death 
to go on in the darkness. Sometimes our 
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A bird's-eye view of part of the Black Canyon — In places its walls are three thousand feet high, and Fellows and Torieace 
were the first men to explore it and return to tell the tale. 


resting-place would be the top of a rock, just 
above the seething waters, so small that we had 
to moor the mat in the river, holding on to it 


by the tow-ropes. Here and there we found 
rock-ledges just wide enough to stretch out 
upon, but usually the sides of the channel were 
so abrupt that most of our journey was made 


by wading and swimming rather than by climbing 
and walking along the sides. 

Seldom did we find a dry resting-place, and 
my clothes were wet from the time I entered 
the gorge until we finally climbed to the top 
and were in the world again. Our meals were 
eaten anywhere and at-any time ; when we had 
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to stop fighting the 
river and rest for a 
spell, we would get 
a bite of meat and 
biscuits. 

Once in a while we 
would come across a 
bit of dry wood 
thrown up by the 
stream when in 
flood. This meant 
a cup of coffee or tea 
and a little warmth, 
but we seldom had 
enough to make a 
camp-fire at night, 
when our wet clothes 
chilled us to the 
bone. 

After we had seen 
our escort for the last 
time, the Gunnison 
narrowed, and the 
water poured over 
the boulder - strewn 
bed with such force 
that we could hardly 
stand, even where the 
depth was but a few 
feet. In one place, 
where we had to work 
our way over piles of 
rock fragments in 
the midst of the 
stream, we had to 
struggle so hard to 
keep the mat from 
being battered to 
pieces amid the boil- 
ing rapids that we 
were actually five 
hours traversing a distance of sixty feet—and 
down-stream at that! Looking back, it seems 
a miracle that we got through some of those 
narrow rifts at all. The water poured through 
like a mill-race, thrown into waves that reached 
high above our heads and forming dangerous 
whirlpools and cross-currents. 

We had no idea of what was coming next. 
We knew that the Gunnison had a rapid descent, 
but how swift its current was and how deep its 
channel could only be discovered by making the 
test. And we found out, if no one else ever 
did, that there are places in that gorge into 
which no one could venture and come out alive. 

At one of these places the bluffs were so 
steep that you had no foothold, and to try to 
swim or float amid the rocks and boulders, 


One of the waterfalls which the two engineers had to negotiate at the risk of their lives. 


half-hidden in the swirling current, was sheer 
suicide. It looked as if we were completely 
held up, but, fortunately, we found a way to 
the rim by a narrow fissure where the canyon 
wall had given way, and by hoisting each other 
with ropes we came out safely. Then the 
question arose: how were we to get down again 
when it was necessary to make observations ? 
The chief decided we could only go in from the 
other side. ‘This meant a march around the 
head of the canyon, in the course of which we 
actually travelled a hundred and fifty miles to 
reach another crevice, which, as seen through 
the glasses, seemed to offer a pathway. When 
we reached it, the ropes were again put in use, 
for in some places it was necessary to lower 
a man a sheer hundred feet before he could 
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find so much as a ledge on which to 
stand. 

Here Sargent and Foster left 
us, and with my partner [ 
resumed the journey down 
the gorge. Little did we 
realize that we were to 
have a marvellous 
escape from sharing 
the fate of those 
who are supposed 
to have tried to 
get through this 
canyon, but 
have, instead, 
met their deaths 
in its depths. 

It was at a 
point where the 
river passes over 


a waterfall. We ! 
knew noth ing i 
about its existance , 
‘ 
1 
} 


Wading through rapids. 


until we were only a h 
feet or so from the brink, 
I glanced ahead and saw 
the skyline on the horizon. Wi 
foaming water was visible. W: 
this the end of the river, 
asked ourselves, and if not, whe! 
did it drop to? 

The depth shallowed at 
point, so I could stand on 
bottom in spite of the s 
current. My companion did 
same. He waded slowly aheadJ. 
feeling his way carefully until 
he was within a few feet of 
brink. 

“It’s a fall,” he shouted, “1% 
going over. We can’t get back 
the way we came.” 

He was right. No human 
being could possibly go back 
through that maelstrom. ‘Theil 
mat went first; then we followed. 


AX rock-strewa stretc, of the canyon. 
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We just had to trust in Providence. I knew 
nothing for three or four~ minutes” until- 1 
came back to my senses tofind that I was 
floating against a ledge of rocks, and 
all unconsciously had grabbed at a 
narrow spur jutting out from it. 
Looking back, | saw my partner 
ated on a stone shelf, on to which 
he had managed to pull himself. 
As near as | could estimate it, 
we. had been swept over a 
cataract fully thirty feet high, 
but—as luck would have it—had 
plunged into the middle of the 
stream where it was deepest. On 
either side, however, the dark 


The mattress which carried the 
precious instruments. 


points now and then 
sticking up out of the 
waves told us how we 
might have ended. 

For ten days and 
nights we were alter- 
nately on the rim and 
in the canyon—wading, 
climbing, swimming— 
never knowing what 
the next hour might 
bring to us. We had 
allowed about a week 
for the investigation 
and had food enough 
for that time, but when 
the week was up, and 
most of the canned 
things had disappeared, 
affairs looked serious. 
‘There was . absolutely 
nothing to be got to 
eat, not even wild 
berries. The next day 
we divided the little 
grub that was left and 
filled ourselves up with 
water. We had 
plenty of that, at all 
events. 


Taking a rest before plunging over the cataract shown in the foreground, 
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The explorers christened this spot “Danger Gorge” after nearly losing their lives in the rapids he:. shown, 
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Cheetah-Hunting . 


By LEWIS ®. FREEMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRED LEBEIST, 


Many of the native rulers of India, as our readers are aware, use trained cheetahs to chase and 
bring down deer, and a cheetah-hunt is usually one of the entertainments offered to a distinguished 


guest. 


The Author had the opportunity of seeing cheetahs at work at close quarters, so to speak, 


and gives a very interesting account of his experiences with “the fastest animal on four legs.” 


HE long shadows of the pyramidal 
piles of the little Hindu temples were 
cutting purple triangles on the still 
surfaces of the lily-tanks when F—— 
and I—hot, stiff, sore, and disgusted, 

after a bootless drive for tiger in the Jammu 
jungles—dropped from the howdah of our kneel- 
ing elephant and started toward the gateway of 
the bungalow which the Maharajah had put at 
our disposal for the visi 

“I don’t believe there’s a tiger in the whole 

State,” growled K——, weariedly, kicking the 
kinks out of his cramped legs. ‘ Don't believe 
there’s even a panther. Don’t believe Ny 

Just what else my distinguished companion 
had his doubts about never transpired, for before 
the sentence was finished a tawny bolt shot over 

a garden wall, landed in the middle of the 

cleanly-swept road, and bounded again into the 

air, this time to come down with a joyous 

““whouf ” at F——’s very feet. Looking back 
from the top of the wall, which I had gained at 

a single leap and scramble, I was just in time 

to see my companion, recoiling from the attack 

of a giant leopard which had reared with the 
apparent intention of seizing his throat, fall 
backwards over the coping and go rolling down 
the stone steps of the lily-tank. An instant later 

a tall Kashmiri, turbaned and in livery, dashed 

out of the garden gate, dragging a second leopard 

at the end of a leash. ‘The first animal reared up 
on its hind legs again, and not until then were my 
wits sufficiently collected to note that it, like 


the other, was hooded and muzzled, and dangled 
Vol xxxviii.—19, 


the loose end of a leash at its neck. I also saw 
that the rearing attack was nothing more than 
feline playfulness, the gambols of the overgrown 
kitten the creature really was. 

F- , luckily, had managed to bring up on 
the last step at the brink of the tank, and now, 
bruised and bedragyled, came limping back into 
the road again. Fortunately he was Lrish, and 
had a keen and inclusive sense of humour, other- 
wise he might have followed the almost universal 
practice of the angered Occidental and proceeded 
to beat the innocent cause of the diversion, thus 
alienating at the outset an individual who was 
responsible for some of the best sport we enjoyed 
in the course of a two months’ jaunt in the 
Western Himalayas. 

‘The animals were the Maharajah’s favourite 
hunting cheetahs, explained the tall Dogra— 
whom we now saw to be very old, despite his 
keen eye and erect carriage—and were as harm- 
less as kittens, except when their blood was up 
after a kill. He had been taking them out for 
their evening airing, and the larger one had 
broken away from him in the garden. He had 
leaped the ten-foot wall in pure fun, and his 
subsequent actions had been actuated by nothing 
more than animal spirits. Doubtless, indeed, 
he recognized in the captain sahib a fellow 
shikari of great prowess and was trying to bid 
him welcome to Jammu. All this, of course, was 
said in Hindustani, which my companion trans- 
lated to me afterwards, 

-—- was not long in recognizing the old 
Dogra as the most famous © cheetah-master”” in 
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the north of India, and even I, a comparative 
stranger in the country, had heard of his: mar- 
vellous work in animal taming, and especially 
the subduing of vicious tigers. It was only 
natural, therefore, that we should complain to 
him regarding the ill-luck which had attended 
our hunt and ask for his advice. 

Our visit to Jammu, the winter capital of 
Kashmir, which lies at the base of the Himalayan 
foothills on the edge of the Punjab plains, was 
the result of a promise made us by the Maharajah, 
by whom we had been received in audience 
during the Delhi Durbar a few months previously, 
to give us some good hunting if we would pay 
a visit to that point later in the season. We were 
on our way to Kashmir and the Upper Indus, 
but as.the side-trip to Jammu was only a matter 
of a few days, we had decided to make it. On 
our arrival at Jammu, however, we had found 
the Maharajah absent on “‘ affairs of State,” and 
although comfortable 
accommodation was 
put at our disposal, and 
a couple of elephants 
turned over to us, the 
facilities were not suf- 
ficient to make any- 
thing approaching a 
successful hunt possible. 
In the heart of the 
Himalayan forests one 
may hunt with a few 
native beaters, or, by 
shooting from a plat- 
form erected over a 
“ bait,” with practically 
no assistance at all; 
but in the flat jungle 
country hunting meant 
numerous elephants and 
hundreds of _ beaters, 
and these we had not 
been able to secure. 

“We had returned to 
Jammu, therefore, with 
the intention of taking 
train to Rawal Pindi, 
thence to start for Kashmir proper over the cart 
road by a tonga. The old cheetah-master, how- 
ever, suggested a change of plan. It was true, 
he admitted, that no good sport could be offered 
around Jammu in the absence of the Maharajah, 
unless we might be interested in going out with 
the cheetahs after buck; but by sending our 
heavy luggage around to Srinagar—the capital 
of Kashmir and the shrkar base for all parts of 
that region—by the Rawal Pindi route, and by 
going into the valley by one of the pony or foot 


A typical hunting cheetah — The is 
fastest animal on four legs. 
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routes, for which he could furnish us a guide, we 
would pass through one of the best panther- 
hunting sections of India, and might even get 
a chance at a tiger. This we decided to do, and 
in the couple of days which were necessary for 
mobilizing pack coolies had also a chance of 
enjoying a moming with the famous old Guzra 
and his cheetahs. 

The real sport of cheetah-hunting is, of course, 
reserved for the cheetah itself, with the cheetah- 
master, who endeavours to control and direct 
the movements and actions of that very capn- 
cious cat, coming in for the next best share of 
the fun. To the spectator, however, it is a good 
deal like an aeroplane exhibition, interesting as 
a first experience, but not sufficiently exciting 
to induce him to go far out of his way to enjoy it 
again save as an active participant. And one 
can learn to drive an aeroplane—yes, even to 
volplane and loop the loop—in a fraction of 
the time which it will 
take him to “ get re- 
sults” with the average 
hunting leopard. 

The “formal” 
cheetah-hunt, which is 
sure to constitute a 
part of the entertain- 
ment provided by any 
one of a couple of 
dozen of the most pro- 
minent native chiefs of 
Northern India for his 
distinguished guests, is, 
if anything, tamer and 
more tiresome than a 
State tiger-hunt, with 
the latter’s elaborate 
provisions for rounding 
up the torpid quarry 
and the still more 
elaborate precautions 
against anyone but the 
beaters being mauled. 
cheetah is said to be “the AN informal cheetah 
hunt, however, where 
things are taken as they 
come, is really a very entertaining experience. On 
such occasions, as no maharajah’s reputation for 
hospitality is held to hang upon the number of 
slaughtered buck laid out at the feet of the guest 
of honour in the official photographs, it is possible 
to give the quarry something like a sporting 
chance, the consequence being that the cheetah 
is seen far nearer the limit of its really phenomenal 
stalking and sprinting powers than when the 
game, frightened and confused by a line of beaters, 
is driven under his supercilious nose. 
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Cheetahs waiting to go into action—Before they are “slipped” 


It was such a hunt that Captain F—— and 
I were privileged to enjoy with old Guzra. 
There were no beaters, no elephants, no pomp 
and panoply of the regulation hunt. We simply 
went out at daybreak into the rolling half-open 
country to the west of Jammu, taking with us 
a pair of cheetahs in a bullock-cart, and kept 
going until buck were sighted. Then it became 
a matter of manceuvring—keeping always ‘‘down 
wind ” from them, of course — to some point 
within the hundred and fifty to two hundred 
yards limit beyond which the cheetah cannot 
see, or at least can only with difficulty be induced 
to take an interest in his prospective quarry. 
To approach in this manner any of the several 
members of the deer family in a country which 
was promiscuously hunted would be very « difficult, 
if not quite impossible, but the section in which 
we worked was a portion of the Maharajah’s 
preserve which, being especially suited to cheetah 
action, was closed to shooting. The buck, 
therefore, while far from being tame, were much 
less wary and suspicious than those commonly 
hunted in the United Provinces or the Punjab. 

For the first hour or two all the bucks sighted 
bolted away at the approach of the creaking 
bullock-cart, and I began to understand why 
the native prince, anxious to ensure sport for 
his guests, always resorted to drives to bring 
the game into the cheetah’s range of action. 
Then we began to climb a gentle rise, right into 
the teeth of the chill as wind, which 


the gorgeous cloak is removed, 


carried both the groaning of the cart-wheels and 
our tell-tale scent straight behind us.’ Some . 
message of import, too, it appeared to bring 
to our tawny hunters, for half-way up the hill, 
from the dlasé indolence of end-of-the-season 
débutantes they were suddenly galvanized into 
an avid, eager interest. Their old master, 
appearing to know exactly what the expanded 
nostrils and quivering flanks indicated, prepared 
for action by drawing close the hood of one of 
his charges and throwing back that of the other. 
Instantly the eagerness of the latter quickened 
until he was only restrained from leaping out 
of the cart by sharp tugs on his leash, while the 
former, knowing doubtless from the lowered 
hood that he was not wanted for immediate 
action, relapsed into an attitude of petulant 
disinterest. 

A half-dozen very much surprised and con- 
siderably disconcerted buck stopped grazing and 
stared down at us in blank indecision as we 
began to top the rise. Quickly they broke into 
shrill, whistling snorts of alarm and, spinning 
to a quick right-ahout, went clattering off in 
showers of hoof-spurned gravel. 

There was no chance, nor yet any occasion, 
for a stalk on the part ‘of the selected cheetah. 
‘The buck were not fifty yards away when the 
glaring eyes first fastened oa them, and old 
Guzra, for the sake of sport, let them swing 
about and get into full stride before slipping the 
restraining leash. 
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“The buck were not fifty yards away when the glaring eyes fastened on. them.” 


carried him in the fall. 
We found him tearing 
at the throat of the 
buck to obtain the 
draught of blood which 
is the usual reward of 
the cheetah 
that has made 
a successful kill. 
As there was 


more work in prospect, however, Guzra hooded 
his indignantly-protesting charge at once and 
dragyed him, snarling angrily, back to the cart. 

Although we saw much more finished “cheetah 
work,” this first kill was really the most spec- 
tacular feature of the morning’s sport. Lt chanced 
to be the only occasion on which the attack was 
made direct from the cart, and as the other 
dashes were made more or less at an angle to 
our line of vision, and at a distance which made 
it impossible for the eye to follow the catapulting 
belt of tawny energy all the way, the effect was 
less startling. It was all very interesting, but 
there was no more of the “ Z-rrr! Whish!” 
sort of thing. 

The beasts proved marvels at stalking, drop- 
ping off the far side of the cart the instant their 
hoods were off, and utilizing as cover every bush 
and inequality of the ground till they reached 
a vantage-point favourable to the final rush. 
More often than not, especially when the stalk 
had been a patient one, the victim would be 
taken entirely by surprise, frequently not getting 
under way until the relentless enemy was on its 
back. On very rare occasions, Guzra told us, 
a buck, when taken by surprise, would receive 
a charge with lowered horns, in which event a 
more or less badly punctured cheetah was not 
infrequently the result. . 

I have said that we saw no more magic such 
as was wrought in connection with the first kill, 
but for the end of the morning’s sport there was 
reserved another kind of magic which seemed 
to me even more remarkable. Old Guzra told 
one of the cheetahs, or appeared or pretended 
to tell it, how to approach some buck that were 
beyond its range of vision, and was able to make 
the animal undertake what narrowly missed 
being a successful stalk. 

Coming to the edge of a broad nullah or 
ravine gouged out of an alluvial ‘‘ fan” by many 
ages of monsoon rains, Guzra’s sharp eyes 
detected the movement of grazing bucks behind 
the opposite rim, at a distance of between three 
and four hundred yards. To take the cart across 
within a mile or more in either direction was 
out of the question, and F——, who had some 
knowledge of the limits of cheetah action, said 
that it would be equally impossible to send one 
of the animals to the attack from where we were. 
To old Guzra, however, the opportunity to try 
something out of the ordinary seemed to act 
as a stimulant, and he evinced for the first time 
more than a perfunctory interest in the work in 
hand. Throwing back the hood of the larger 
and swifter of the two cheetahs, he turned the 
animal’s head so that it faced across the nullah 


in the direction of the slowly shifting black 
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spots on the opposite slope. No answering 
quivering told that the round golden eyes had 
fixed themselves upon the grazing buck. 

“What can the old chap be driving at?” 
mused F——, in English. ‘Surely he can’t 
expect to start operations at this distance?” 

Guzra, evidently catching the import of the 
remarks, replied in Hindustani. 

“ He cannot see, it is true, oh, captain sahid, 
but I shall now tell him whence he must proceed 
that he may be able to see. Will the sahzbs have 
the kindness to remain very quiet for a few 
moments ? ” 

Pushing the hood well away from the animal’s 
ears, he took the smooth round head in both 
his hands and turned the scowling but intelligent 
face to his own. His deep-set beady eyes grew 
fixed with concentration, and the wrinkles of his 
seamed old face straightened out into firm lines 
of intense purposefulness. The big, vitreously- 
golden eyes shifted uneasily away from the narrow 
beady ones two or three times, and then returned 
to a submissive stare, the sullenly back-laid 
ears at the same time pricking forward in 
awakening expectancy. Then, for a minute or 
two—lost in wonder at the strangeness of the 
spectacle, I took no account of the time—Guzra 
spoke to the grim head which grinned back at 
his own, spoke with clucks, grunts, and chirrups, 
such as man has never used to man since the 
days of the Troglodytes. Presently he removed 
his twisted hands from the beast’s jowls to employ 
them in gesture, but the golden eyes, held fast 
in the mastery of the black ones, never wavered 
in their half-awed, half-querulous, and wholly 
uncanny stare. The gestures consisted of 
repeated finger-stabs in the direction of the 
grazing buck, interspersed with full arm-sweeps 
evidently intended to indicate a route of approach 
across the nullah. 

Suddenly the chirping chuckle ceased, and 
with quick movement Guzra snatched off the 
loosened hood of the cheetah, slipped its leash, 
and pushed it roughly from the cart to the 
ground. Here the beast wavered undecidedly, 
cringing somewhat after the manner of a whipped 
dog and lifting half-puzzled eyes as if to assure 
itself of the command in those of its master. 

“ Jow!” (“Get out’’) roared Guzra, impatiently, 
and then, as the beast slunk uncertainly away 
from the cart, he relapsed again into fluent 
chirps and clucks, an explosively pronounced 
command, sounding something like “ hjarr,” 
recurring most frequently. Presently the con- 
fused beast paused, sniffed once or twice 
in a tentative way with lifted nose, and then, 
all in an instant, became one quivering bundle 
of single-mindedness, Down it dropped until 
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the soft cream-golden fur of its belly swept the 
ground, and, seeming suddenly to have shrunk 
to half its original size, disappeared over the rim 
of the nullah. 

Guzra sank back on his lean haunches with 
the sigh of a man relaxing after strenuous 
physical exertion, but his beady eyes never 
shifted for an instant from a spot near the dry 
torrent-scarred bottom of the ravine where the 
cheetah would have to cross to gain the farther 
side. A minute of tense silence passed, and then 


the quick pressure of a hand on my knee signalled, 
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I took it, that the big cat was sighted. So far 
as I myself had been able to see, however, not 
a shadow had flashed across the open, and only 
the fact that the focus of Guzra’s eyes was now 
travelling up the opposite slope indicated that 
the stalk was in progress. 

I have not mentioned the fact that Guzra’s 
impatient exclamation, when the cheetah seemed 
to have failed to understand his “ directions,” 
had not passed unnoticed by the buck on the 
opposite bank, and, although they were dead to 
windward of us, an increasing restlessness was 
noticeable from the moment the stalk com- 
menced. Every now and then a head would lift 
and peer suspiciously across in our direction, 


and presently it became apparent that the 
animals were working back over a: slight rise 
a couple of hundred yards from the rim. By 
the time Guzra’s eyes were directed straight across 
on a level, indicating that they had followed the 
cheetah all the way up the farther slope, the last 
of the dark patches had drifted beyond our 
vision. 

“‘Guzra says it crossed the bottom on that 
streak of yellow ledge that’s so near the colour 
of its own hide,” muttered F——. ‘ That’s 
probably the reason we didn’t see it. But watch 
for it now, he says, 
across that strip of 
dry grass beyond the 
rim.” 

Through my binocu- 
lars I had just made 
out a swift rufous blur 
against the grey - brown 
background, when old 
Guzra, shouting some- 
thing to F——, jumped 
up and dived into the 
nullah. 

What really happened 
beyond the rise on the 
opposite side we never 
knew exactly. The pro- 
babilities are that the 
buck were already in 
flight when the big cat 
came in sight of them, 
and that, blown from his 
swift stalk, he gave up 
after a short dash. At 
any rate, when, scratched 
and winded from our 
scramble through the 
ravine, we gained the field of action, it was to 
find only a superlatively sulky and crestfallen 
cheetah and no signs of buck within sweep of 
our glasses. 

Just what share scent, sight, instinct, or some 
strange and unguessed form of “ therapeutic 
suggestion”? had in inducing the cheetah to 
cross the nullah and endeavour to ‘ work” 
beyond its usual radius of action I have never 
been able to decide. As I had already, however, 
seen many things in India undreamt of in the 
philosophy of the Occident, I was rather more 
than half inclined to take old Guzra’s word for 
it that he ‘“‘ told” the cheetah what was waiting 
for it on the farther side, 


The Mad Hatter. 


Told by CHARLES ROSE, and set down by FRANK POXON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. H. PERCEVAL. 


A remarkable story of the “boom” days of the Kalgoorlie mines. Two former partners fell out 


over a woman, and one set out to deliberately ruin the other by way of revenge. 


eventuated is described in the narrative. 


How the duel 


“Tam prepared to swear to the truth of the story,” 


writes Mr. Poxon, “ but for obvious reasons I have changed all the names.” 


] HEN the game afoot is the making of 
money quickly, men are apt to drop 
their veneer of convention and act 
primitively. So they act in Throg- 
morton Street when a great boom is 
on; so they act, I am told, in the Chicago 
“wheat pit.” Even in that frenzied and feverish 
mart, however, I would wager the scenes are 
no more thrilling than they were in the days when 
I trequented the Kalgoorlie Open Call Exchange 
m the ’nineties. The lure of gold, it seemed, had 
drawn all the adventurers in the Island Continent 
to that town of romance in Western Australia, 
and a mighty queer crowd they were. 

‘Ihere were only a couple of them who count 
for anything in what I’m going to tell, and their 
names were Bob Sawyer and Ralph Connor. 
‘Those two and a woman—and she, of course, was 
the cause of it all. Even in that benighted spot, 
if there was trouble knocking around, it was as 
well to remember the old saying, ‘ Cherches la 
femme.” ‘The woman in this particular case 
was Kate Doyle, and although she was just 
a barmaid at a Kalgoorlie hotel—a barn was 
styled “hotel”? in those days in Western 
Australia—I always figured it out that she 
was a woman worth winning. She was—well, 
different, and the hardest of the ‘‘ hard cases ” 
was quite alive to the fact. 

Connor and Sawyer had not always been 
enemies and rivals. Indeed, at one time they 
were called the ‘‘ Siamese twins,” such insepar- 
ables they were. And then Kate Doyle came 
to Kalgoorlie, and Connor began to show his 
true character. The girl showed a preference for 
the big, bluff, handsome Sawyer. That was the 
trouble. 

Girls were not very plentiful in those days, 
and hence it came about that the mere male 
who could persuade one of the fair sex to accom- 
pany him for a buggy ride, or even for a walk 


down Hannan Street, was looked upon as a very 
dashing blade indeed. 

Now, while little wizened Ralph Connor was 
throwing away money on presents for winsome 
Kate Doyle, big, easy-going Bob Sawyer looked 
on smilingly—not approvingly, mind, you, for 
he was strongly drawn towards this girl, who was 
quite unlike her kind, and so refined that Bob 
felt sure that strong reasons existed for her 
presence in such rough-and-ready surroundings. 

I have said that Sawyer smiled at Connor’s 
lavish expenditure, with which he sought to 
capture Kate Doyle’s affection. As a matter of 
fact, the girl’s many admirers all looked upon 
Connor’s suit as a huge joke, because of his 
shrivelled-up form and waspish face, and when 
they met him one day proudly escorting the girl 
down the only street the township boasted, the 
contrast between the two struck such a ludicrous 
note, and Kate was chaffed so much, that never 
avain would she consent to repeat the experiment. 
One wag drew a sketch of a twelve-thousand-ton 
P. and O. liner side by side with a little tug-boat, 
and underneath was the inscription, ‘“ The 
Kathleen liner being piloted into Matrimony 
Harbour by the skiff Connor.” That worthy was 
furious, and when he was mendaciously told by 
the actual artist that his own friend Bob Sawyer 
was responsible for the drawing, he took it for 
granted that it was so, because he had jeatously 
noted Kate’s evident liking for Sawyer. 

Later in the evening, when he found Kate and 
Bob laughing heartily together, with.the sketch 
lying on the counter before them, he taxed his 
friend with the authorship, and, livid with 
passion. declared that he would get his own back, 
if he had to wait for years. Bob's tolerant smile 
only increased his rage, and confirmed him in 
the opinion that Bob was really the culprit. 
That night, when Bob reached the camp which 
he and Connor shared, the latter had gone, 
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“He taxed his friend with the au horship and, livid with rage, declared that he would get his own back, if he had to wart for 
years, 


leaving a note to say that Sawyer and he were — whenever opportunity offered. To give the man 
for ever enemies. his due, he had loved Kate as much as it was 

i of Bob and ssible for him to love anyone, but with the 
Kate a few months afterwards added fuel to the ding his passion vanished, and in its place 
flame of the vengeance Connor intended to take — wits conceived a really bitter hatred. 


And then things hegan to happen. Bob Sawyer 
came to me one night, and I never saw a more 
woebeyone face in my life. His wife was ill, 
and only an hour or so before he had been told 
by the Kalgoorlie doctor that Mrs. Sawyer would 
have to be taken away. “‘ He said,’’ Bob told me, 
‘* something about a long sea voyage, and I’m 
going to take her away, or I’ll lose her, sure.” 

I hinted something about money, but Sawyer 
looked at me in the oddest way. . 

“© Oh, that'll be all right,” he said. And it 
was very soon afterwards that he began to play 
the game that this story is concerned with. 

It was a hot January night in ’97, and yet the 
Kalgoorlie Open Call Exchange was packed with 
a seething, surging crowd, who cursed and per- 
spired profusely. The coolest man among the 
excited mob was Bob Sawyer, who, although he 
was face to face with ruin, remained his own calm, 
imperturbable self. Yes, Sawyer was playing 
a grim enough game that night, but you’d never 
have guessed it. 

Ralph Connor and he were fighting a duel to 
the death on the floor of the Exchange, and the 
weapons they were using were ‘“‘ ron Count ” 
shares. Sawyer was the ‘“ bear” (seller) and 
Connor was the “ bull” (buyer). Things were 
going pretty badly for the former, for, in spite 
of his persistent selling of big blocks of shares, 
the avidity with which Connor bought had sent 
prices soaring. 

Bob was puzzled. For the past fortnight he 
had been “ bearing” the market very success- 
fully. It had not troubled him in the least that 
he had over-sold to the extent of many thousands 
of shares, for he knew well he would never be 
asked to deliver if he could only continue to 
keep prices as low as they then were. His would 
be the happy task of collecting the difference 
between the prices at which he had sold forward 
and the market price on the day of delivery. And 
then, quite unexpectedly, a disturbing element 
had crept in which threatened to engulf him in 
irretrievable disaster. 

What Sawyer intended to do—stripped of 
technicalities—was this. He was “ bearing” 
the market. On the day of delivery those who 
had bought on forward delivery, rather than 
take their shares in a slumped market, would 
cut their losses. They had bought for a rise, and 
there had been a fall. Sawyer would not only 
have all the best of the bargain, but he would 
still be in possession of great blocks of “ Lron 
Counts.” And those blocks would make hima rich 
man, for a very simple reason. ‘This reason was 
that good gold had been found at the Number 
Four level of the mine, and although Dick 
Lovegrove, the manager, and Bob’s bosom friend, 
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had promised to make the fortune of the two 
men who had discovered it, provided they kept 
their valuable find a profound secret, there was 
always a chance of it leaking out. And prernature 
leakage meant just one thing to Sawyer—ruin. 

That something of the kind had happened was 
obvious, for. just as Sawyer thought he had the 
market well under control, prices began to rise 
as a result of consistent purchases. ‘To counteract 
this sinister rise Lovegrove and Sawyer decided 
upon an expedient which promised well. They 
unloaded sixty thousand shares in one session, 
most of them being purchased for forward 
delivery by Fairweather, a friend of Dick’s, who 
was put up for that purpose. Prices came down 
with a run, and Bob and Dick were jubilant. 
It was shop-window selling, and Fairweather, 
of course, would never claim delivery. 

The joy of the partners was short-lived, how- 
ever, when they found that the perfidious buyer 
had paid over his cheque, representing twenty- 
five per cent. of the gross amount of his purchases. 
Both knew that he hadn't a copper to jingle on 
a tombstone. Then whose cheque was it ? 
Dick tried hard to get into touch with him to 
demand an explanation of his volte face, but 
could not find any trace of him in his usual 
haunts. 

However, everything was made plain during 
the evening call, for in response to ‘‘ Scotty ” 
Lumsden’s drawling demand for a buyer of 
“Tron Counts,” a thin, squeaky voice replied, 
“Yes; I'll buy forty thousand at a week’s 
delivery,” and as Bob turned in the direction 
of the voice an undersized, waspish-looking little 
man shook his fist at him and snecringly asked, 
“* Now, then, are you going to die game, Sawyer ? ” 
It was Connor, 

“ Put in your cheque,” said Bob, with never 
a sign on his face of the mortal blow the trans- 
action had dealt him. He realized with swift 
intuition that Connor’s unexpected offer was 
connected with the double-dealing of Fairweather. 
In plain English, Fairweather had ‘sold the 
pass.” 

A couple of hours later I was in a room at the 
Palace Hotel, and Lovegrove and Sawyer came 
in together. Bob had thrown off the mask he 
had worn at the Open Call. 

“Dick,” said he, as he paced the room 
agitatedly, “ I’m beaten. I don’t care a rap for 
myself, as you know well. It’s the wife.” And 
he sat down in a chair, burying his face in his 
hands. 

“Come, come,” said Lovegrove, sympatheti- 
cally, “‘ things can't be so rotten as all that. 
‘Tell me, how do you(stand? 7% 

Looking up, Bob’ replied, ‘I’ve got to find 
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one hundred thousand ‘ Iron Counts ’ on Monday 
next or the equivalent in money. If they go 
higher than five shillings per share L can’t settle, 
and they are now quoted at four and ninepence on 
a rising market, owing to Connor's buying. ‘The 
brute knows | have over-sold, and he’s bent upon 
squeezing me as dry as an orange because of the 
wife. You remember, don’t you ? ” 

“ Yes, Bob, 1 remember, and that is one big 
reason why you’ve got to pull yourself together. 
We have got to do something to bring prices 
down before next Monday, though it does seem 
to be something of a task. Hang it all,’ he 
continued, ‘“ there’s a way out if we can only 
find it.” 

“Yes, if Connor were to drop dead, for 
instance,’ said Sawyer, miserably. 

“J have it!” broke in Dick, excitedly, and, 
rising to his feet, he leaned across the table and 
whispered something into his friend's ear. As 
he talked Bob's face brightened. 

“A rattling good scheme, Dick, but who 
can you get todo it?” | 

“Leave that to me,” replicd Lovegrove, 
plainly delighted at Sawyer’s ready acquiescence. 
“Vl fix everything.” 

That same evening [ saw Ralph Connor in the 
saloon bar of Hannan’s Hotel, telling a crowd of 
admiring toadies, with viperish glee, what he was 
going to do with Bob Sawver a weck later. 

“Thanks to my friend Fairweather here,” he 
chuckled, “ 1 know he can’t produce the scrip, 
and won’t I make him just pay a price for the 
thousands of shares I know he doesn’t possess— 
and can’t get? I’ve got him this time, and I'll 
break him with as much remorse as I do this.” 
And emptying his glass, he smashed it on to 
the floor of the saloon. 

“ That will be one shilling, please, Mr. Connor,” 
said the Hebe behind the bar, receiving her cue 
from the manager, who was a friend of Sawyer’s. 

“Hang you! ‘Take your shilling, and lose 
a good customer,” snarled Connor, and, throwing 
a shilling on the counter, he walked out, followed 
by his friends. 

In the passage they met Sawyer and Love- 
grove coming in. 

“ How do, Connor?” laughed Bob.‘ Mind 
your marked cheque is on hand on Monday next 
at noon, or you won't be able to lift your scrip.” 

“ Ah, you won’t crow so loudly then,” sneered 
the other, and foolishly continued, ‘“ Nor will 
the handsome Mrs. Sawyer.” 

“Here, you leave my wife’s name alone 
said Rob, hotly. He made a grab at Connor, 
who eluded his grasp and bolted out into the 
darkness, where the chances of catching him were 
so small that Sawyer didn’t trouble any further. 
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“Did you sce Fairweather with him, Bob ? 
asked Dick. 

“No, I didn’t notice him. Was he ?” 

“Yes, he was, and [ should like to know how 
Connor has won him over to his side. But we 
shall probably know in a day or two.” 

Charlie Brown, the manager of the hotel, came 
up to join us in a drink, and told Sawyer of 
Connor’s boast, at which Bob laughed merrily. 

“Well,.you take the matter mighty easy.” 
said Brown, admiringly. ‘‘ Those who should 
know say that you have already sold many more 
thousands of shares than the company has on 
its register.” 

“'That’s news to me, Charlie ; but we shall know 
all about it on Monday next,” returned Sawyer. 

To make my story clear, it is necessary to tell 
you here just what Sawyer’s and Lovegrove’s 
plan was. It was simple, but hardly an expedient 
that would‘pass muster in Throgmorton Street. 
‘They were going to kidnap Fairweather and keep 
him kidnapped until after delivery day. Fair- 
weather, as a result, would not be at the Exchange 
to call for delivery of the great blocks of shares 
he had bought from Sawyer. Thus the situation 
would be saved, for Connor would not be allowed 
to complete Fairweather’s transaction, although 
Fairweather was merely his stalking-horse. 

The market travelled badly for Sawyer during 
the next morning session. Connor’s confident 
air, as he snapped up parcel after parcel of shares. 
sent the price mounting steadily bit by bit until 
it touched seven shillings, and stopped many of 
the smaller holders from selling. Lf it was good 
enough for Connor to keep buying, they argued, ” 
they could afford to hang on a bit longer. 

Bob's face was quite expressionless, however, 
as he unloaded a few more thousands, and finally 
Connor stopped. He seemed puzzled by some- 
thing, and, as luck would have it, I found out 
what. I heard him say to the man at his side, 
“Where on earth is Fairweather? He’s never 
failed me before, and he promised faithfully to 
bring along that friend of his who was to take the 
part of a dummy seller if Sawyer took the knock. 
Lt looks very queer to me, and I don’t quite like 
the way Sawyer is selling. I could have sworn 
he was over-sold last night at two-and-ninepence. 
and here he is selling forward at seven bob.” 
And Connor shook his head dubiously. 

‘That evening ‘“ Lron Counts ” played see-saw. 
Little business was done in the other stocks on 
the list, but ‘* Scotty ” Lumsden, with exasper- 
ating Scotch stubbornness, seemed to read it 
down more slowly and deliberately than ever 
before, Ultimately “Scotty reached the stock 
that mattered, and to” his req@est for a_ seller 
Sawyer offered’ to scl? ten thousand at seven 


shillings. Bob’s offer fell flat, and the auctioneer 
Was just about to pass to the next stock when 
a voice offered to purchase the parcel at five 
shillings. 

“Done,” said Sawyer, promptly, “ but only 
on condition that the buyer takes delivery now.” 

“ Right you are,” said the voice, and its owner 
wandered up to the table at which the receiving 
clerk was sitting, and produced for Sawyer’s 
inspection a letter of credit which satisfied him 
that the purchaser’s finances were “ O.K.” 

He was a weird-looking fellow, wearing a black 
straggling beard, which grew almost up to his 
eyes, while the top of his head was covered by 
a huge-brimmed “‘ Stetson,” pulled well down 
over the forehead. His general appearance was 
certainly not calculated to inspire confidence, 
but Bob handed over the scrip then and there, 
much to the wrathful astonishment of Connor, 
who had been out of the room for a minute or 
two. His absence from the Exchange cost him 
dearly, for the owner of the voice sold the scrip 
to him a few minutes later for seven and six- 
pence, owing to Connor’s feverish desire to 
restore prices to the morning’s rates. 

‘The continued absence of Fairweather from 
the Exchange puzzled Connor not less than the 
presence of the mysterious bearded stranger, 
who always took up a position directly facing 
him. Whenever he looked up he encountered 
a basilisk-like glare, which somehow disturbed 
him so that he couldn’t concentrate on his task 
of breaking Sawyer. Ile made mistakes, and 
found himself committed on one occasion to a 
sale of six thousand shares at a price one shilling 
per share lower than the preceding quotes. ‘This 
was bad business, but worse followed when Bob 
resold them to him at a profit of two shillings 
a little later on. 

Turning away, he devoted all his attention to 
the market, with the result that ‘‘ Lron Counts ” 
went up and up until they touched twelve 
shillings. ‘This was on the Friday night before 
the Monday of settlement. 

The next day was a great one for Connor 
on the Exchange, for the market had strong 
“ bull” tendencies. Everybody wanted to buy 
“Counts,” and the “ bears” were curiously 
quict. 

On every side one heard expressions of sym- 
pathy for Sawyer, who was as much liked as his 
rival s hated. Lt was generally felt that Bob 
had lost his duel with the enemy, and that the 
latter would exact full and complete revenge. 
And yet the spectators could not quite reconcile 
the consummation of Connor’s long-cherished 
desire with Sawyer’s apparent placidity of mind. 
For Bob walked about and chatted with his 
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friends with a geniality which sugyested that 
ruin was an everyday occurrence with him. 

As for Connor, he was in the seventh heaven 
of delight, and after the evening’s business 
was over he took a crowd of friends to the 
Palace Hotel, where he got gloriously drunk on 
champagne at twenty-five shillings per bottle, 
in anticipation of the next Monday’s victory. 
He had entirely forgotten, apparently, the weird 
individual known as the ‘ Mad Hatter.” 

“On Sunday a rumour—started, I knew well, 
by Lovegrove—got round that all was not well 
with the “Iron Count” Mine. The two men 
who had discovered the rich vein of quartz had 
cherished their secret faithfully because of their 
confidence in Lovegrove's fulfilment of his 
promise. They had been taken away from the 
gold-bearing face the day following their dis- 
covery, on the plea that values were practically 
worthless. True as steel to their trust, they 
had encouraged this belief, when, on the Satur- 
day, the reef had “cut out” at the Number 
Three level in the Southern drive. The men 
employed expected to get their “ time ’’—or, in 
other words, to get the sack—when the knock-off 
whistle blew, especially as the ore bodies in the 
other levels had not been worth crushing. So 
strong and insistent did these rumours become 
that many friends called at Bob's house to tell 
him, and offer congratulations that he was not 
compelled to deliver his p until noon on 
Monday, which gave him a couple of hours’ 
grace after the market opened for business. 

The Exchange was packed as tightly next 
morning as on the day this story opened. 
Departing from precedent, “ Scotty? Lumsden 
opened at once with “ Jron Counts.” 

“ Any seller?” he demanded. 

“Yes! Yes! Yes!” came from a dozen 
different parts of the room. 

“Any buyer?” he asked, and the crowd 
looked round expectantly for Connor, who, how- 
ever, was not in his usual place. 

“Tl buy a couple of thousand at a price,” 
said S Sawyer, tentatively. 

“ Buyer quote,” retorted - 

“ Five shillings Ill give,’ 
“ bear.” 

A chorus of dissent arose, for Saturday's 
closing rate had been thirteen’ shillings, but 
after a lot of talk a couple of timid holders 
clinched the deal. 

Then a dry rot set in, and within the hour 
the scrip was down to one-and-sixpence, with no 
buyers. Bob had bought them all in. 

But where was Connor, people wondered. It 
appeared very strange that he should not be 
on the spot to protect his interests, for, in spite 


Scotty,” tersely. 
* replied the erstwhile 
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of the bad news about the mine, his support of 
the stock would never have permitted such 
a slump to come about. 

And then, coatless and hatless, Fairweather 
rushed into the building. . 

“ Where’s Connor ? ” he shouted. ‘‘ I’m here, 
Ralph,” he continued, at the top of his voice, 
and then, catching sight of Sawyer, he yelled, 
“This is yaur doing, but I’ve got you beaten 
in spite of all.” And he turned again to look for 
Connor. 

“Oh,” said Bob, evenly, ‘and what is my 
doing, pray?” 

“ Why, keeping me imprisoned in the Number 
Four level of the Iron Count mine, where the 
rich strike is. Now, then,” he continued, triumph- 
antly, ‘‘ where are the sixty thousand shares 
you sold to me for delivery to-day at noon?” 
And almost as he spoke the Exchange clock 
struck twelve. 

“They are here.” said Bob, imperturbably. 
“ Where’s your money ?- Down with it. You 
needn’t look around for Connor, for he isn’t here. 
I want the difference between one-and-six and 
two-and-nine on sixty thousand shares, Mr. Fair- 
weather—and I don’t think you can find it in 
Connor’s absence.” 

When Fairweather found that Connor had not 
been present during the morning, and further 


learned the state of the market, he had to admit 
that he had merely acted for Connor. 

‘Tremendous excitement had been aroused by 
Fairweather’s dramatic appearance, and this was 
not lessened by the sight of a policeman pushing 
vigorously through the throng. 

“I want Mr. Sawyer,” he kept shouting, as 
he fought his passage, and finally succeeded in 
reaching Bob, to whom he handed a bulky- 
looking letter. 

Bob opened it curiously, and read it with a look 
of amazement gradually spreading over his face. 
Then he took off his hat reverently, and mounting 
the table said: “ Boys, Ralph Connor is dead. 
Listen a moment.” 

With that he read the following letter :— 

“ Dear Mr. SawyeER,—I don’t know you, but 
have heard a lot about you and your wife, and 
the way in which she preferred a man to a skunk. 
lam leaving you my bit of money, lying to my 
credit at the Bank of Western Australia. It will 
be no use to me in the place where I and 
Ralph Jackson—known here as Connor—are 
going to to-night. At any rate, I have spoilt 
his little game to ruin you, even though it has 
cost me my life also.—GroRGE Brown.” 

I was never in a more silent crowd. They 
never moved when Bob finished. 

““ We found that letter, Mr. Sawyer,” explained 
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THE MAD HATTER. 


“Coatless and hatless, Fairweather rushed into the building.” 
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the policeman, “in Mr. Brown’s coat-pocket. 
He and Mr. Connor were found this morning, 
quite dead, lying at the bottom of Brady and 
Mulligan’s alluvial shaft.” 

And babel broke loose. 


It was the Mad Hatter, as a matter of fact, 
who had saved the situation. If Connor had been 
in the Exchange that morning “ quotes ” would 
never have come down to oneand-six, that’s 
certain. And when Fairweather turned up just 
in time he would have been in a position, with 
Connor’s money at his back, to demand delivery 
from Sawyer. Yes, it was the Mad Hatter who 
saved Sawyer all right. 

We found out several days later that Brown 
was the disreputable-looking stranger who had 
bought from Sawyer and sold to Connor. He 
was better known, it appeared, as the “ Mad 
Hatter.” From a few papers he left behind, and 
from the story of a man who had known him in 
Kimberley, it seemed that he had been hunting 
Connor for years past. He and Connor—or 
Jackson, as he was known then—had_ been 
mates on the Kimberley field. ‘They had ‘‘struck 
it rich ” at a depth of fifty feet, and within a few 
days had taken a thousand ounces of gold from 
a reef which had carried few prospects up to the 
time it suddenly took upon itself the appearance 
of a jeweller’s shop. Just as suddenly the golden 
face had disappeared, and the two men, after 
having carefully searched for further indications 
of gold, decided to quit the claim. 

In the language of the bush, they had become 
“ ore-proud ”—that is to say, they wanted to 
get rid of some of the proceeds of their find in 
one great, glorious jamboree which would paint 
a fair-sized township a nice bright red. 

It was as he climbed the ladder to the surface 
that the demon of avarice overcame the feeble 
resistance Connor offered to temptation. Thus, 
when he came to the last ladder, he removed 
the spikes which held it tight against the walls 
of the shaft, and untied the ropes which joined 
it to the bottom section of ladders. When he 
reached the surface, he pulled the ladder up 
after him, also taking the rope off the windlass 
barrel. 

The fiendishness of his deed lay in the fact 
that the fortnightly visit of the storekeeper had 
been paid on the previous day, and therefore 
Vrown, cut off at the bottom of the shaft, was 
doomed to a lingering death by thirst and starva- 
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tion. The claim lay well off the beaten track, 
for the flat, sandy nature of the surrounding 
country gave little promisé of thé existence of 
gold. Indeed, when Connor and Brown first 
started to prospect it, the storekeeper openly 
laughed at them for a pair of ‘‘ new-chums,” 
and plainly told them that they could not expect 
to get any credit from him, but would have to 
pay spot cash for their “ tucker.” And because 
of his disbelief they had not told him anything 
about the gold they had found. 

Had they done so, Brown would have becn 
saved six days of mental and bodily torture. 
He was found six days later, just inside the drive 
off the bottom of the shaft, by a couple of men 
who were looking for grazing country. 

It was partly curiosity and partly to sec 
whether there were any signs of water in the shait 
that made them wind the rope on the windlass 
barrel again and go below. Brown’s insensible 
body was discovered, and conveyed carefully to 
the surface, where restoratives were applied. 
Next day he had recovered sufficiently to tell 
of the dastardly trick played upon him by 
Connor, against whom he swore a bitter ven- 
geance. Of course, the gold they had won had 
disappeared. 

Within a week Brown was almost his usual 
self again, and when the storekeeper paid his 
fortnightly visit he said good-bye to the men who 
had discovered him in the nick of time, and 
returned to Milegoola, which was the nearest 
township. Then and there he started his relent- 
less search for the man who had left him to take 
his chance of a fearful death, and.in time he 
fetched up in Kalgoorlie. ‘here, as already 
narrated, he met his man. 

How Brown and Connor got to the bottom of 
the shaft remained more or less of a mystery. 
At the inquest the police stated that there were 
distinct traces on the ground in the immediate 
vicinity of the “dump ” of a body having been 
dragged along ; these were also found up one 
side of the ‘“‘ dump.” It was conjectured that 
Brown met Connor in the dark as the latter was 
on his way home, and stunned him by a blow 
on the head. Then, dragging the body to the 
alluvial shaft, he had taken it in his arms and in 
a mad frenzy deliberately jumped down. This 
was evidently the view taken by the jury, who 
returned a verdict of murder and suicide against 
Brown, who was adjudged to have been insane 
at the time. 


Some of the Author's “ poached” ivory. 


Ivory-Poaching in 
German East Africa. 


By J. A. JORDAN. 


The Author is a well-known African big-game hunter, and here relates the story of a little feud 
which he carried on in the days before the war with the officials of Germany's last colony. In 
the usual high-handed Hun fashion, a German captain first confiscated his rifle and then stole 
the whole of his outfit, callously leaving him alone in a jungle a hundred miles from help and 


food. Failing to obtain redress through the ordinary channels, Mr. 


Jordan vowed to “get his 


own back” by poaching ivory from the jealously-guarded elephant herds of the colony, though 


he knew he would be shot on sight if caught. 


In this interesting article he relates what 


happened afterwards. 


LEFT Nairobi, British East Africa, 
about 1907, taking my assistant, 
Ginger Saunders, with me, to go 
prospecting and shooting in German 
East Africa. We took passage on 
the Sybil, a large steamer plying between the 
ports on the shores of the Victoria Nyanza Lake. 
As no cabins were vacant we were obliged to fix 


up sleeping quarters in the saloon, and after 
Vol. xxxviii.—20. 


a most unpleasant three days’ voyage arrived 
at the German port of Muanza. This was a 
German Government post, and quite an import- 
ant town, crowded with white people, and with 
numerous excellent buildings. There were 
spacious official residences, a number of Greek 
stores, Indian and Arab shops, and the inevitable 
German beer-garden. On the outskirts of the 
town is a large native location, or village, 
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After landing we were detained 
by the Customs and 
had some unpleasantness with 
them in relation to our rifles, 
which they took away from 
us, instructing us to attend 


officers, 


at the Registration Office next 
morning at ten o'clock. We 
immediately went in search of 


Arb tra ters with whom Mr. Jordan dealt. 


an old dervish, whom I had known some 
years previously when shooting over that 
country. 

This man had served under the Germans as 
an officer of their native soldiers, but had left 
the service and started in business as a trader. 
When I discovered him I was astonished to hear 
that he had accumulated a large fortune and was 
considered the richest man in the town, having 
built himself a fine stone house with wide 
verandas. 


He received me with great friendliness and 


hospitality, and promptly placed a large room 
at our disposal, sending down slaves to the 
Custom House for our belongings. That night he 
gave me some particulars of his career since 
leaving the army, and of the manner in which 
he had accumulated his fortune. He told me 
that he had started trading with a small store, 
but had now twenty or thirty large shops in 
the Sukuma country and a very fine store at 
Ikoma. His cattle bomas were scattered all over 
the country, and he estimated his stock at about 
thirty thousand head, all of which had been 
purchased from natives for about four rupees 
a beast. 
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Fort koma. 


The Germans, when they collected 
the poll tax from the natives— 
three rupees per head—insisted 
upon money, and the unfortunate 
peopl had to part with their property to obtain 
it. I have known skin traders to purchase thou 
sands of goats at four annas each and kill them 
for the skin, giving the natives back the meat. 
If the money was not forthcoming for the tax, 
the natives knew they would be thrown into 
prison for a period of three months, and forced 
to work strenuously at road-making from 6 a.m. 
to 6p.m., with one break of an hour only for 
food, which was brought to them by their relatives 
and friends. The only free meal that was given 
them was at night, when they went back to jail. 

Next morning, when I went to the office to 
claim my rifles, | had to submit to a severe cross- 
examination as to what [ intended to do, and 
why I had not stayed in British East Africa to 
shoot. I explained at considerable length the 
reasons for my presence, and also informed the 
officials that I had shot and prospected in their 
country some years before. Nevertheless, they 
refused to give me possession of my rifles until 
I deposited two hundred rupees for each weapon, 
and got Monsuri, my dervish friend, to stand 
as surety for my good behaviour. The situation 
was extremely humiliating, and I was thoroughly 
disgusted at the officials’ high-handed action. 
I decided to leave without delay, and immedi- 
ately set about completing my preparations for 
the trail. I purchased several sturdy pack 
donkeys and two Muscat riding donkeys from 
my old dervish, who also kindly supplied me 
with the number of porters | required. Leaving 
the town next morning at five o’clock, we com- 
menced to trek eastwards through the Wanyam- 
wesi and Sukuma country, continuing for about 
ten days, and then striking north through Entusu 
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and Washise to [koma, then a post of some size, 
but which had merely been a stockade when I 
had previously visited it in 1902. Near this 
place I had pegged the first gold-mine ever dis- 
covered in that country, but was not allowed to 
retain it because of my British nationality. 
After seeing the camp pitched I strolled up to 
one of Monsuri’s shops, which was very well 
stocked with all kinds of goods and managed 
by a Greek. While I was there, discussing busi- 
ness, a German came in and entered into con- 
versation with me, introducing himself as Lieu- 
tenant Fischer. He informed me that he had 


been shooting along the British border, and that , 


he had been mapping in small streams when he 
came across any not marked in the German maps. 
I was astonished at the extent of his information 
as to the different kinds of game over the British 
border. He invited my assistant and myself to 
dine with him, but poor Saunders was in the first 
stage of a severe fever and could not accept. 
I went back with Lieutenant Fischer to his hut. 
He had two servants, a cook and a splendid 
Nyassa boy, who acted as his gun-bearer. The 
boy had been ten years a German askari, or 
soldier. Shortly afterwards he ran away and 
joined me, stating that he would not work for 
Fischer any longer, because he never received 
any wages and was generally thrashed when 
he asked for any. This lad, who was named 
Mohammed, stayed with me a number of 
years, and was the bravest and most reliable 
gun-bearer I ever had in my employment. 

This man Fischer seemed to have surrounded 
himself with every kind of luxury, and in the 
course of conversation informed me that he 
belonged to the German regular army, and had 
been given twelve months’ leave to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of Africa. 

Poor Saunders became so ill that it was im- 
possible for him to continue the journey with me, 
and he therefore returned to British territory, 
while I continued my journey towards the Engabi 
River alone. This river—called Amala on our 
maps—flows partly through British and partly 
through German territory, and rises in the 
neighbourhood of the Mua Forest. The place 
that I was bound for was an ideal spot for the 
sportsman, swarming with every kind of game 
with the exception of elephants. The river was 
full of hippopotami, and aldng the forest banks 
buffaloes and rhinoceroses strayed in large num- 
bers. It is also the finest lion district in the 
colony. I sojourned here for two months and 
had some of the best sport I ever remember. 
After this my troubles began. I ran out of 
ammunition for my rifles, and in consequence 
purchased a double-barrelled *577 Express rifle, 
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with a thousand rounds of ammunition, from 
Lieutenant Fischer, whom I had again met 
while shooting. 

One morning while stalking lions 

A German [I saw in the distance an enormous 

Big-Wig. encampment. Making my way 

towards it, I discovered that it 
was the German (Colonial Secretary, Herr Dern- 
burg, and his party. He was accompanied by 
about a dozen other Germans, a hundred native 
soldiers, and several hundred porters, and had 
travelled from Shirati, following the Anglo- 
German boundary. They desired to go to koma, 
and asked me if I could lend them guides. 
I agreed to do this, and then the order was given 
to strike camp and they passed through my 
compound. I gave them several guides, and 
also some lion and leopard skins. It took the 
party from nine o’clock till two in the afternoon 
to pass my camp. At the rear of the safari was 
a certain Captain Schultz, the commandant of 
Shirati, accompanied by twenty soldiers, On 
reaching my tent he demanded my papers and 
licences. I produced them, and was then asked 
for the deposit note for the rifle I had purchased 
from Licutenant Fischer. I explained to him 
that I had run out of ammunition for my own 
rifle, and therefore bought the weapon from 
Lieutenant Fischer for the sake of the cartridyes, 
as I had nothing with which to protect my stock 
from lions. Captain Schultz declined to accept 
this explanation, and behaved in a most insulting 
manner to me, instructing one of his soldiers 
to take possession of the rifle. I asked him to allow 
the deposit money then and there, 
s impossible to remain where I was 
without a rifle to protect myself, but he swore at 
me volubly and adopted a threatening attitude, 
much to the enjoyment of his natives. Deeply 
resenting this treatment, I retaliated with a few 
choice epithets of my own, which he appeared 
to thoroughly dislike, descriptive of my impres- 
sions of his appearance and character. He 
treated me to more scowling and cursing, and 
then followed the remainder of the party, taking 
my rifle with him. 

I sat down, thought the matter over, and 
finally made up my mind to follow the caravan 
and inform the Colonial Secretary how I had 
been treated by one of his officers. in spite of the 
assistance I had given them that day. The party 
was now about eight miles away, but I tramped 
after them and reached them about an hour 
after they had settled down in camp. [I had to 
wait some time for my interview, as the Colonial 
Secretary was sleeping. About seven o'clock, 
however, I saw him, and made my complaint, 
and Herr Dernbury said-that_he would instruct 
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Captain Schultz to return my rifle in the 
morning. As he also required certain informa- 
tion about the country from me, he sent 
instructions that I was to be given a bed. 
I had a long chat with him that 
I Make night about the prospects for 
an Enemy. settlers and farmers in the district, 
and retired to rest satisfied that 
proper treatment would be given me next day. 
In the morning, sure enough, Herr Dernburg 
spoke privately to the commandant of Shirati, 
and a short time afterwards Captain Schultz 
sent for me and with a very ill grace handed 
back my rifle. He informed me, however, that 
I must be careful to have it reyistered within 
a month, and scowled at me throughout our 
interview in a most offensive manner. 

When I returned to my camp I found that 
lions had killed two of my donkeys during the 
night, one being my Muscat riding donkey, which 
had cost me over thirty pounds. Naturally I felt 
bitter about it, for the accident would never 
have happened but for Schultz’s action in con- 
fiscating the rifle. 

After staying another ten days searching 
for lions, which, however, succeeded in evading 
all my efforts, | proceeded to Shirati, about five 
days’ journey away, and while there I obtained 
ammunition for my light rifles. Having now no 
use for the °577 Express which had caused me 
so much trouble, L handed it to the Government 
official there to keep until Lleft the country. 

While at Shirati I entered into an arrange- 
ment to capture some young buffaloes for a man 
employed by Hagenbeck, the well-known wild 
animal dealer. Ke-equipping myself, I retraced 
my steps to my old spot, pitching my camp near 
the forest, but it was not until ten days after- 
wards that I located a herd of buffaloes, with 
calves, which latter animals I wished to capture. 
Early one morning, taking my ‘303 rifle and 
thirty rounds of ammunition, I started off with 
two boys and proceeded to the spot where [ had 
repeatedly seen the herd grazing. About six 
miles from the camp we suddenly came across 
a small herd of five buffaloes—one bull, two 
cows, and two young calves. I fired at once at 
one cow, but only wounded her. ‘The bull at once 
turned and charged in my direction. I emptied 
my magazine at him, some bullets missing and 
others wounding him, until he was frantic with 
rage. My boys had scrambled up a tree, and 
L hastily followed them, taking up a safe position 
ona heavy bough. We were only just in time, 
for the maddened brute charged the tree with such 
tremendous force that he nearly succeeded in 
dislodging us. Owing to the state of my nerves 
and wind as the result of climbing the tree, [ must 


confess that my shooting was most indifferent, 
and I fired eighteen cartridges before I killed him. 
As I now had only two cartridges left I dared not 
follow up the wounded cow, but, not wishing to 
lose my chance of securing a young calf, I sent 
one of the boys back to camp for my ammunition. 
The remaining boy started to skin 
the buffalo, in which job I helped 
him, but when we had completed 
the work there was still no sign 
of the return of the other boy. Becoming im- 
patient, I commenced to walk back towards camp. 
1 had got within two miles when the boy with 


Schultz's 
Revenge. 


-me observed a dark figure slinking along in the 


distance, and I discovered that it was the boy 
Thad dispatched to the camp. When he saw us 
he came running towards me, and informed me 
that the bieana-kuba (great master) had seized 
all my goods and taken the other boys prisoners. 
After a close cross-examination, I elicited his 
story. He had started at a jog-trot for the camp, 
but when he got near he heard someone crying 
out, and saw a German, whom he recognized 
as Captain Schultz, the commandant of Shirati, 
and a party of native soldiers. Two soldiers were 
holding my Arab boy, Abdullah, down, while 
a third flogeed him. They then proceeded to 
rip up my tent and go through my boxes, finally 
marching away with all my possessions—kit, 
food, ammunition, everything. The boy mastered 
his fright and ran back to report to me. 

The whole thing seemed so preposterous that 
I could scarcely believe the boy’s story, but 
hurried back to learn what had happened one 
way or the other. When I arrived I saw at a 
glance that the tale was true. Nothing remained 
but strips of canvas belonging to my tent and 
a kettle which the spoilers had either overlooked 
or did not trouble to remove. In a box which 
Schultz had taken away were all my private 
papers, various licences, and some money ; also 
a fine collection of photographs. Overcome with 
rage, and thoroughly done up, I sat down to 
think the matter over, first directing my two 
boys to visit the summit of a small hill a short 
distance away to see if they could find out where 
the raiders had camped. Although I waited 
for over half an hour they did not return, and 
I therefore took my rifle and followed up the 
tracks of Schultz's party for about a mile. 1 
then observed that the footprints of two natives 
left the trail and went down to the river, and | 
soon realized that they were the tracks of my 
own two boys, who had deserted. Having 
served under Germans, and fearing them 
greatly, they had apparently decided that it 
was dangerous to continue with me, and had 
fled to their home. 
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An e‘ephant shot by the Author io German territory. 
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Returning to my deserted camp, I made up a 
huge fire and sat down beside it. At first I 
thought of going to Shirati and having the 
matter out with Schultz, but on consideration I 
realized that this would be a foolish thing to 
do, as he entertained great animosity towards 
me, and would stretch his authority to the 
utmost to make things unpleasant for me. I 
sat up brooding over the matter nearly all 
night, and awoke next morning feeling tho- 
roughly worn out. As I had no provisions of 
any kind, and it would be necessary to trek 
over a hundred miles to the nearest native 
tribe in British territory to obtain any food, 
it was imperative that I should make a move 
specdily. I therefore went to the stream, took 
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the bleating of a hartebeeste, and instantly 
realized from the sound that the animal was 
being attacked by either a lion or a leopard. 
I made for the place whence the sounds 
proceeded, and saw a young hartebeeste being 
mauled by a leopard. I yelled at the top of my 
voice, whereupon the leopard bolted into the 
bush. I promptly ran towards the animal, 
which was not yet dead, so I put it out of its 
misery and provided myself with the meat I so 
urgently required. Cutting off a portion of the 
meat, I left the rest and proceeded on my way. 
I had not gone fifty yards before the leopard 
sprang out from the bush and recommenced his 
meal on the animal’s carcass, having evidently 
watched me from cover all the time. This, 


Mr. Jordan with some of his native hunters and scouts. 


a long draught, filled my kettle, and started off 
for British territory. 

I walked till I reached the Nalubu Hills, a 
distance of about thirty-five miles, meeting all 
sorts of animals on the way, but as I had only 
two cartridges left 1 dared not waste them, 
especially as farther on I had to traverse a con- 
siderable patch of country that swarmed with 
elephants, rhinoceroscs, and buffaloes. I was very 
fatigued and faint from lack of food, but as the 
situation could not be altered by lamentations 
I made up a huge camp-fire, curled up beside 
it, and went to sleep. 

In the morning, feeling very stiff and weak, 
I recommenced my long journey. I had not 
proceeded more than about a mile when I heard 


perhaps, will be difficult for the reader to 
believe, but men who live in the wilds well know 
that it is quite an easy matter to frighten lions 
and leopards away from their kill. 
It is unnecessary to say very much 
A Terrible about that terrible hundred-mile 
Journey. journey, which I shall never 
forget. When I arrived at Manga 
I was exceedingly weak, having been forced to 
make the hartebeeste meat last as long as 
possible, for it was all that I had been able to 
procure. An old wound in my leg had broken 
out from my exertions and caused me exquisite 
torture. The last two miles took me three hours 
to travel. Frequently I was obliged to lie down 
and drag myself along, by short stages, marking 
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out a tree a hundred yards or so ahead and forcing 
myself to walk or crawl to it. 

Although I was slowly approaching the place 
where I knew I could procure assistance, I 
really thought that I should be obliged to spend 
another night in the open, and the anticipatory 
horror of such an experience induced me to 
sacrifice my remaining cartridge. I fired at a 
topi-hartebeeste which was standing about two 
hundred yards away. He was badly wounded, 
but slipped into the bush. Fortunately for 
me, the shot, was heard by natives, who, realizing 
that a white man was shooting, came out on the 
chance of obtaining meat, and found me. They 
carried me into the village and dispatched a 
number of warriors to find the wounded harte- 
beeste. The chief and the natives of this tribe 
knew me quite well, provided a hut for me, and 
treated me with the greatest kindness. I 
remained there for a week until I was strong 
enough to proceed to my destination, the town 
of Lumbwa. From this place I directed a 


communication to the Governor of Dar-es- 
Salaam, giving him full particulars of the affair, 
but I only received a brief acknowledgment, 
stating that he would look into the matter. 

1 waited for several months, but notwith- 
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Two ne tusks from an elephant shot by the Author—Onpe weighed 11 2Ib, and the other 9b, 


standing the fact that I wrote to the commandant 
again | received no acknowledgment or informa- 
tion as to the steps the Germans intended to 
take regarding my stolen equipment and the 
outrage to which I had been subjected. At 
last it became obvious to me that nothing would 
be done. [I therefore made up my mind either 
to secure the return of my goods or their equiva- 
lent value in ivory ; I vowed I would “ get my 
own back ’’ somehow. With this end in view 
I equipped myself for a small expedition and had 
the good fortune to secure a number of excellent 
native boys. I then made tracks for the German 
border, establishing myself in a large river basin 
in the Shirati country—the territory of my 
persecutor, the high-handed Captain Schultz. 
This place was a rare feeding- 


“Getting ground for wild game, especially 
My Own = elephants, which literally swarmed 
Back.” there, generally seeking it when 


sportsmen were hunting in Kaver- 

ondo and the Kisi country of British East Africa. 
I found a very suitable place for my purpose 
and settled myself there, about five miles inside 
the German border. I intended to poach 
German ivory until I had recompensed myself 
for my stolen property and the sufferings and 
humiliation I had endured. I 
fully realized the risk that 
I was taking, and I knew 
perfectly well that if caught 
by the Germans poaching 
elephants I should be shot 
out of hand, In reporting 
such a case to the British 
Government they would 
merely say that they had 
surprised an Englishman 
poaching, and that, while 
endeavouring to escape, he 
had been accidentally shot. 
I therefore proceeded with 
extreme caution, organizing 
a party of scouts who were 
stationed on the highest 
points of the Murati Hills, 
whence a view could be 
obtained for many miles. 
My first day’s hunting v 
avery lucky one. I manag 


d 
to secure a single bull with 
fine tusks, one weighing a 
hundred and twelve pounds 
and the other, which unfor- 
tunately had been broken off 
at the point, weighing ninety 


pounds. My boys worked at 
hiny diligently for two hours, 
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Some of the cattle which the Author took in exchange for his ivory. 


got the tusks out, and carried them back to my 
camp, where I buried them in a patch of forest 
about two hundred yards away from my tent. 
I dared not take the ivory to either German or 
British territory, as it was contraband, but as 
I knew most of the Arab traders who travelled 
that border with cattle and sheep, trading with 
the Masai and Wanderobo in British East Africa, 
1 knew exactly what steps to take to dispose 
of my ivory. The Masai and Wanderobo kill 
elephants and rhinoceroses unknown to the 
British officials and trade the ivory and horns to 
the traders of German East Africa. 1 sent two 
runners to a Masai chief, a man named Tamani, 
who had settled in German territory and accumu- 
lated great wealth by acting as a middleman 
between the Arabs and natives. The next day 
my runners returned, bringing an old Arab whom 
they called Embogi. I instructed my boy to 
give him tea and food, and when he had refreshed 
himself we settled down to business. After a lot 
of haggling we struck a bargain, and I agreed 
to accept sixteen head of cattle for the perfect 


tusk and twelve for the broken one. This was 
a profitable transaction for me, as the cattle 
would fetch eight pounds a head in British 
territory, and therefore bring me a clear profit 
of two hundred pounds, after paying ‘‘ back- 
sheesh.” 

I continued in this manner for several months, 
shooting elephants, burying the ivory, and selling 
it to the Arabs, until | had amassed a considerable 
sum of money, amounting to about five or six 
hundred pounds. I also shot a number of rhino- 
ceroses, which are very profitable. For every 
four pounds of rhino horn the traders pay in 
value one cow. 

After my deals with the Arabs I used to send 
my cattle to a settler I knew in British territory, 
who disposed of them for me on commission. 
Generally these transactions were negotiated 
without difficulty, but one month I had an 
interesting adventure over a cattle transaction. 
I had accumulated a considerable quantity of 
ivory and rhinoceros horns, the value working 
out to about fifty head of cattle. I sent my 
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boys off with them to ‘Tamani, and 
they returned with the information 
that the three Arabs with whom I 
had been dealing since I settled in 
that country had taken the ivory, 
but, having run out of cattle, had 
returned to Ubangi, an Arab village, 
for more stock. 

As they had always treated me 
very fairly, I thought little of this 
at the time, but when a fortnight 
passed without any communication 
I became anxious, and made a trip 
out to see Tamani. He could give 
me no information beyond the fact 
that the Arabs had “ spun the same 
yarn” to him as the one they had 
told to my boys. Feeling certain 
that something had gone wrong, I 
decided to visit koma and find out 
all about it from the Greek who ran 
the store there. 

I could not travel as 

Disguised © European without 
as an Arab. being reported, so I 

dressed as an Arab, 
staining my face and shaving off my 
moustache. ‘Then, with my own 
boy and two of ‘Tamani’s warriors, 
I started on my journey. When 
we arrived within a hundred yards 
of the post I sent on my boy, with 
one warrior, to the Greek, to see if 
the way was clear. I had not long 
to wait before the young warrior 
returned to tell me that I could 
proceed safely. When I reached the 
store I found the Greek and my 
boy talking to some native soldiers. 
One of them, a corporal, began to 
ask me all sorts of questions in the 
Swahili language, which I could 
speak like a native, finding, in con- 
sequence, no difficulty in deceiving 
him as to my nationality. When 
the soldiers left the shop I went 
into a back room with the Greek, 
who was anxious to know why I 
had visited him. I told him all 
about my unsatisfactory ivory 
transaction, and he then informed 
me that the Arabs had sold the 
ivory to him for cash; also that 
they had heard that the Germans 
had got wind of my presence, and 
had decided that it was becoming 
too dangerous to continue trading 
with me. They had therefore taken 
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counsel together, and decided to get my re- 
maining ivory without paying for it in cattle, 
and at the same time the treacherous rascals 
dispatched messengers to inform the Germans 
that they had come across my camp while 
trading. “This was hunting with the hounds and 
running with the hare with a vengeance ! 
When I heard this | was thankful that I had 
removed my camp to ‘Tamani’s place, and as I 
could see no way of obtaining the stock due to 
me I determined to retrace my steps. We arrived 
at Tamani’s kraal just after 6a.m. and found 
him in great distress. Two soldiers had been 
there making inquiries about me, but he had 
cleverly put them off the scent. He had also given 
them plenty of strong beer, and while they were 
enjoying themselves he warned my camp, which 
I had pitched in a clump of trees five hundred 
yards from his kraal. My boys promptly packed 
up and vanished over the British border while 
the soldiers were still carousing. They were still 
sleeping off the effects of their orgy, and taking 
advantage of the situation I partook of a hasty 
meal and started out after my boys, whom I 
found camped about a mile inside the British 
boundary. Tamani arranged to keep me informed 
of everything that went on. 
The next few days I spent shoot- 


Signs of | ing, and on the evening of the 
Trouble. second day, about eight miles from 


camp, I wounded a fine lioness, 
but, not having sufficient light to follow her, 
I marked the spot and returned to camp. Next 
morning I was out very early, and after a quick 
breakfast hurried off to find my lioness. While 
following her spoor I struck the trail of a very 
large party of men, who had evidently only 
recently passed that way. I observed the im- 
prints of nailed boots, indicating that there were 
white men among the party, and presently I saw 
a lot of straw and a number of bottles under the 
shade of a mimosa tree. Believing that it was 
a party of Germans, either out shooting or looking 
for me, I retraced my steps in the direction of the 
camp. Shortly afterwards two of Tamani’s men 
met me, and informed me that five Germans, 
fifty native soldiers, and a few hundred of the 
Buragi tribe intended to surround my camp and 
take me prisoner. So far, however, they had 
not located my whereabouts. I returned cau- 
tiously to my hiding-place and watched the 
camp for about an hour to avoid any trap that 
they might have prepared for me, but as every- 
thing looked all right I stole into camp and 
explained to my boys what had happened. We 
struck camp immediately and made up all our 
loads. 


1 could not trek before 1 knew what had ~* 
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become of the Germans, so, while my native 
boys scouted the surrounding country, I had a 
good meal and a pipe. Some short time after- 
wards the boys returned to say that they had 
failed to discover the Germans. That night. 
however, we observed their camp-fires from a 
hill near by. They had formed a large semi- 
circle round us. ‘Their left flank rested on the 
German border, the centre was about five miles 
into British territory, and their right flank was 
on the edge of the Martie Hills. There is a 
sheer drop of several hundred feet into the 
Amala Plain from the other side of these hills, 
and the Germans evidently had a fairly accurate 
idea of my position and realized that whichever 
way I tried to leave the camp I should fall into 
their hands. If [ retired I should be forced to 
enter German territory, where the natives had 
heen warned to capture me. They had, however, 
based their calculations upon false surmises, as 
they believed that on the right of my camp there 
was a precipice some two or three hundred feet 
high; but I had not been shooting over that 
country for months without learning a good deal 
about it. Some days previously I had discerned, 
about half a mile away, a steep, narrow mountain 
path along which I might travel with extreme 
care, if I marched my party in Indian file. This 
path gradually dropped into the plain beyond. 
I was delighted with the prospect of evading 
their vigilance and escaping from them in this 
manner, and could not help smiling to myself 
as | pictured their bitter disappointment when 
they discovered that I had flitted. 

We waited in perfect stillness until 

The Escape. the moon rose, and then filed off 

towards my little path, and not- 
withstanding the extreme steepness of the age 
we managed to get through safely without 
breaking any limbs, although there were a good 
many bruises and scratches among the party. 
The poor donkey slid all the way down, and 
the boys repeatedly dropped their loads. We 
arrived safely at the plain and then marched on 
for about eight miles, until 1 found a suitable 
position in British territory, where we camped. 

I took every precaution, however, to prevent 
our trail being followed, and sent several boys 
back to report to me if any Germans approached 
the mountain path. 

It was now broad daylight, and being tho- 
roughly tired out I lay down to rest. I had just 
fallen into a sound sleep when I was rudely 
awakened by a number of gun-shots. Jumping 
off my bed, I seized my rifle and rushed outside, 
when I saw the boys whom I had dispatched to 
cover our trail running for the camp at full 
speed. ‘They informed me that the Germans and 
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some Wanderobo were trailing us, had passed 
through the mountain gorge,and were now coming 
across the plain. ‘i here was no time to lose, so 
we hustled along and bundled up all the loads. 
After instructing the boys that they were to 
be careful to take different tracks we departed 
in several directions, with an arrangement that 
we were all to meet at the Nalubu Hill, about 
ten miles away. 

We put out the fire by pouring water on it, 
and with my boy and the donkey LI hid myself 
in the forest on the bank of a river, where we 
could safely watch proceedings with little danger 
of being discovered ourselves. Not very long 
afterwards the Germans appeared, riding mules. 
When they reached’ the place where we had 
camped they stopped, carefully examined the 
ground, and, after a lengthy discussion, eventually 
made up their minds that it was hopeless to 
follow us. They then detailed about twenty 
soldiers to go and shoot some roan antelope 
that were grazing near by. We heard several 
volleys fired while we struggled through the 
forest. ‘The Germans were now about ten miles 
inside British territory, and I knew that they 
dared not follow me any farther. 

I found all the boys safe, with their loads 
intact, and already settled down in camp. I 
turned in that night prepared for an exccllent 
sleep, my mind being freed ‘from all anxiety, 
and knowing that at last I was safe from any 
interference by the detested Germans. 

I had not, however, given up all 
hopes of getting back my cattle, 
the and one day I sent for Tamani. 
When he arrived [ had a serious 
talk with him, and informed him 
that the natives would not bring him any more 
stuff if they knew they ran the risk of being robbed 
by the Arabs. After a long discussion we 
decided upon a plan to get back the cattie owing 
to me. The plot was a cunning one, and it 
prospered. Tamani sent a message to the Arab 
that a friend of his had an enormous pair of 
tusks, so heavy, indeed, that it required four 
men to lift one. He said that his friend would 
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not sell the tusks under thirty head of cattle 
each. About ten days later ‘Tamani sent me a 
message that the Arabs, with forty head of cattle 
and two donkeys, had arrived at his place. He 
would not allow the beasts to graze with his own 
stock, and men had been detailed to look after 
them. He had informed the Arabs, he added. 
that the Germans had chased me out of the 
country. 

Early next morning I selected my boys and, 
taking no equipment except my rifle, made a 
forced march, arriving near ‘Tamani's place about 
two o’clock. Here I sent in two of my Wande- 
robo to find out particulars and also to locate 
the cattle; they returned shortly afterwards, 
bringing me the necessary information. I then 
told off four of my warriors to drive the cattle 
straight to our camp. While they were thus 
engaged I walked into the kraal and tackled the 
Arabs, keeping them occupied as long as | 
could. I demanded an explanation of their 
dishonourable treatment, and they replied with 
all sorts of evasions and deliberate lies. ‘They 
told me that they had no cattle and that the 
Germans had confiscated their stock because 
they had been trading with me. While we were 
talking the herd boy came running in, in great 
consternation, to inform them that he had lost 
the cattle. L was the only person there who knew 
how the cattle had been “ lost,” and L enjoyed 
the situation hugely, for J also knew that they 
would never be discovered again, Shortly after- 
wards I left and found a nice herd of forty head 
of stock and two donkeys waiting for me. | 
presented ten beasts to my Wanderobo, and 
drove the remainder off and sold them to 
the settlers. In this way I put my acccunt 
straight with these thieving Arabs, and also 
taught them a lesson. Moreover—and_ this 
gave me keen satisfaction—I_ was now able 
to put “ paid’? to my score against the 
I had got full satisfaction for 
indignity, and suffering Schultz had 
inflicted upon me. There is great pleasure in 


getting one’s own back” on people like the 
Huns. 
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The Author. 


The Author—an ex-lion-tamer and wild-beast trainer—has recently been discharged from the 
British Army. After the thrilling experiences he here relates his period of soldiering must have 
seemed to him like a rest-cure. 


WAS born in a showman’s caravan 
at Worcester Fair in the year 1873, 
and have spent all my life with wild- 
beast shows and circu such as 
Lord George Sanger’s, Mycrs’s, Bos- 
tock’s, Sedgwick’s, Mander’s, Barnum’s, and 
many others, travelling in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and abroad. My occupation was that of a lion- 
tamer and wild-beast trainer, and I followed the 
same profession as my father and four of my 
brothers. During my long career, as might be 
expected, I have had many strange experiences 
with wild beasts, and in the following article 
I have set down a few of my most remarkable 
adventures. 

Writing at this time, years after most of the 
events detailed took place, it is impossible for 
me to remember the different dates correctly, 
and for that reason I have omitted them alto- 
gether, for which I must offer my apologies. 

At the start I wish to inform Wipe Wortp 
readers that no wild animal is ever drugged 
or tampered with in any way whatever to make 
it perform in public. This and another statement 


often made recklessly—that the teeth and claws 
of ferocious animals are extracted-—I absolutely 
contradict. Some of these animals are reared in 
menageries, but others are brought direct from 
their native haunts, and it is in facing these 
latter ones that the greatest danger is incurred. 
Two of my brothers met their death in wild-beast 
dens, one being torn to pieces by a lion, the other 
mauled by a tiger. I have known many other 
keepers who have met the same fate, which 
serves to show that circus beasts remain very 
savage and can never be trusted. I have pet- 
formed with most of them—lions, tigers, jaguars. 
panthers, bears, wolves, hyenas, and elephants. 
also with boa-constrictors and pythons. 

I will now describe my first adventure, which 
was with a very savage elephant, and which 
1 shall never forget. I left my parents’ caravan 
home at the early age of nine to join my brother. 
Daniel Feely, who was then a lion-tamer for the 
well-known circus and menagerie of Myers, whose 
great show was burnt down years after at 
Nottingham. On my arrival at Scarborough Fair, 
where the show remained for a week, L was met 
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by my brother, who looked to my juvenile eyes 
a very fine fellow in his smart uniform of green 
velvet trimmed with gold braid. I was delighted 
at the sight of the great show, with the dazzling 
lights, the dashing horses and riders, and the 
wild beasts. As I watched my brother performing 
with the forest-bred animals I wondered what 
my father and mother would say if they could 
see me in the den, like my brother. I was greatly 
attracted, also, by the seven large elephants, 
one of which was stone-blind, and was known by 
the name of “ Blind Bill.” 
This monster stood over eleven 
feet high and weighed five and 
a quarter tons. He was very 
savage when roused, and was 
Tumoured to have killed five trainers. In spite 
of his reputation, I grew very fond of the brute, 
and fed him daily with fruits and sweets. He 
got to like me, and we played together like 
children. 

My brother, seeing that “ Blind Bill” and I 
got on so well together, put me in training as an 
elephant-tamer, and in time I was the proud 
master of the seven elephants, and billed as 
“Captain Feely, the Youngest and Smallest 
Elephant- Trainer in the World.” ‘The title 
“Captain,” I should explain, is merely a show 
term, and does not indicate military rank. ‘To 
the great delight of my brother, I made a “ big 
hit,” as the showmen say, and the people 
applauded me heartily. 

I remained about three years at this job, and 
never had a single mishap till we arrived at the 
town of Stirling, in Scotland. On the road that 
day ‘‘ Blind Bill” turned nasty and refused to 
pull the large van. I had never seen him in 
a temper before, and was much struck with his 
ferocity. My brother did all he could to get 
“ Bill” to pull the van, but it was no use. Losing 
his temper at last, he flogged the obstinate brute 
till I begged him to stop. “ Bill” roared savagely 
all the time, and at last he broke loose, smashed 
his harness, and overturned the van. In order to 
get to the town in time, we had to harness 
horses to the van and let “ Bill” follow on 
behind. 

The circus was set up that night in a field 
outside the town. The people flocked out in 

. hundreds and filled the large marquee to over- 
flowing. Little did they guess what a sight they 
were going to sce that night! Just as the per- 
formance commenced, a terrible thunderstorm 
broke over the show. Each violent gust of wind 
threatened to bring the hig tent to the ground, 
and crash after crash of thunder was followed 
by vivid flashes of forked lightning, which lit up 
the whole ground brilliantly. This storm greatly 
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Bill.” 
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excited the wild beasts; they are always “nasty” 
during storms, and consequently very dangerous 
to their keepers. 

I could hear their loud roaring, and above all 
the noise I could distinguish ‘ Blind Bill” 
bellowing with rage. Going to his tent, I found 
him very rest] He was clanking his massive 
chains, and seemed in a great rage. To me he 
looked like a mad fiend, and for the first time 
a shudder of fear came over me. I had often 
heard what a terror he was when in a temper, 
and as I was very young the sight of him that 
night struck me with terror. 

Soon after I was told to dress for the ring, 
and stood in the ‘run in” with my brother, 
waiting for the tiger-tamer, a very pretty Hindu 
girl known as “ Tiger Bess,” to finish her per- 
formance with two royal Bengal tigers. 

She came out of the cage amid a thunder of 
applause and dashed through the velvet curtains 
where my brother and I stood, it being my turn 
next in the ring. Bess was very excited, and I shall 
never forget the look on her face that night. 
Her bright eyes flashed like diamonds and her 
bosom rose and fell with excitement. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Dan,” she said to my 
brother, ‘‘ don’t trust Alick with Bill to-night. 
He is mad, and might kill him.” 

My brother laughed. 

“ Nonsense, Bess,” he said. “Bill loves 
Alick too much to hurt him, and I am Bill's 
master. He knows that.” 

“So was Cardona,” she replied, ‘“ but Bill 
killed him in his temper on a stormy night like 
this. Don’t face Bill to-night, Alick, I beg 
of you,” she added, turning to me. 

Just then the band gave the call for me, and 
my brother pushed Bess aside and rushed me into 
the large ring. The elephants were there, and 
one glance told me “ Bill” was mad. My hand 
trembled in my brother’s, my heart beat fast 
with excitement, but I dared not show any fear 
before my brother. 

I drew the seven monsters to attention with 
a crack of my whip, but “ Bill,” with a loud 
roar, fell out and walked to the side of the ring. 
My brother told me to fetch him. I went over, 
took him by the trunk, and led him to the 
centre of the ring, though he growled savagely 
all the time. 

My first act was to lie down on my back in 
the ring and allow the seven monsters to walk 
over me, treading on each side of my body. 
When ‘ Bill's” turn came he went across me 
very slowly, his large feet trembling above 
me, his trunk straight up, and bellowing all the 
time. : 

“ Good heavens!” I thought, “ does he mean 
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to crush me?” I got very nervous, but nothing 
happened. In the next movement the elephants 
had to stretch out over me, letting their heavy 
bodies rest gently on me. Again “ Bill ” seemed 
to linger on me, growling deeply 
all the time. The last feat was 
for “ Blind Bill” to lift me in his 
trunk and dance his version of a 
sailor’s hornpipe on his hind legs to 
the playing of the band, while 
I unfolded a Union Jack. 
I took my 
A Terrible stand be- 
Ordeal. tween his 
front legs 
as usual, but on the 
word being given by 
my brother “ Bill” 
refused to lift me. 
I spoke to him and 
patted him, but 
without result. 
Thereupon my 
brother struck 


head, and waved 
me to and fro. He 
then broke away, 
still carrying me in 
his trunk, and ran 
round the arena 
roaring dreadfully. 
A panic ensued 
among the audi- 
ence, many of 
whom started 
screaming and 
rushing to get out, 
and numbers were 
injured in the scuffle. All the exits 
were promptly thrown open and the 
side curtain raised, but “Bill” kept 
on running round and round the ring. 
I could feel the tight grip of his trunk 
and his hot breath was blown on my 
face. With difficulty I shouted to my 
brother, “ Save me, Dan, save me ! 
He'll kill me!” 

All Dan’s efforts to stop the 


him with the infuriated elephant were un- 
whip. With one availing; I saw terror 
loud roar the 


dawning in his face and 
“ Tiger Bess ” wringing 
her hands. 


brute seized 
me in his 


trunk, lifted Just at that moment 
me high four Red Indians who 
above his 


were among the per- 
formers rushed into the 
ring with lasso ropes. 
They could use them 
well, and soon had 
“ Bill's” ponderous legs 
in their loops, but the 
elephant merely trailed 
them along after him like 
dolls. 


“Hhar sor tind Ro Crere stata their Ipops, bat the 
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Smelling the fresh air outside, he at last rushed 
through one of the outlets, still holding me 
tightly in his trunk. Out in the field a mighty 
peal of thunder greeted him, and the scene was 
lit up by a flash of lightning which followed. 
The men followed us with show lamps, and I 
heard the voice of the ,tiger-tamer shouting, 
“ Shoot him!” 

By this time “ Bill” was really mad, and 
roaring more loudly than before. Suddenly 
I heard two reports from a rifle, and one of the 
shots struck “ Bill” in the neck. He stumbled 
and fell on his knees, emitting a deep growl. 
Rising again, he thrust me at his feet and tried 
to gore me with his tusks, which luckily missed 
me and embedded themselves in the ground. 
Dashing close in, my brother dragged-me from 
under the elephant’s feet and ran with me to 
the caravan. 

I was insensible for some hours, and was 
attended by the show doctor. The whole incident 
preyed so much upon my mind that for a long 

~ time after I would start out of my sleep shouting, 
«‘ Save me, Dan, save me!” I never trusted 
myself with “ Bill” again. The brute took a lot 
of catching, and he was only secured after he 
had done a great deal of damage. The bullet— 
which had been fired by Mr. Myers, the pro- 
prietor—was afterwards extracted, but ‘‘ Bill” 
was never again allowed to perform with our 
show.” Years later he was sold to Lord George 
Sanger, and one night he went mad again, nearly 
killing his keeper. Getting over the side of the 
ring, he caused a great 
panic among the audience. 
Sanger had him strangled 
at Liverpool. The 
execution took place on 
a Sunday, and was 
witnessed by the Lord 
Mayor of the city. A rope 
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specially twisted for the occasion was placed 
round “ Bill’s ” neck, with a hundred men on 
either side. At a given signal the rope was pulled 
tight, and “‘ Blind Bill’s ” career came to an end. 

My second adventure was with a beautiful 
forest-bred lioness. 

At the time I was with Sedgwick’s menagerie, 
in which was a group of lions, five in number. 
They had also a fine lioness called ‘‘ Victoria,” 
who had killed two of the trainers. 1 was now 
well used to handling all kinds of wild beasts, 
having gone through a course of training with 
menagerie- bred animals, but up till now I had 
never encountered one bred in the forest, as 
“ Victoria ” had been. 

My master was well pleased with the way I 
worked in the den, and when I had been with him 
some time I was tempted to try and master this 
lioness. It happened at Greenock Fair, and, as 
my brother was travelling with another show, 
I had no one at hand to advise me. After some 
hesitation on my part, my master succeeded 
in inducing me to enter “ Victoria’s ” cage. 

“‘She would be as quiet as a lamb, Feely, 
if you went in,” he said, and subsequent events 
showed just how “ quiet ” she could be. 

I entered the den and made the lioness perform 
a few times without any attempt on her part t- 
resent my attention. For some days she had ber 
in the den with the other 
five lions and lionesses, 
and their company 
seemed agreeable to her. 
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It was during the third performance with her 
that night that she suddenly turned upon me. 
The show was packed with eager sightseers. 
As showmen say, we were doing a “ regular 
burster,” ours being the only menagerie in the 
fair. I had no sooner entered the den than 
“ Victoria” ‘set’? me from the far corner of 
the den. I could see by the glare in her eyes 
that she meant to fight. She continued snarling 
at me and refused to move from her corner. 
She let all the other lions do as they liked, and 
so did I, for I did not fear them as much as her. 
I wound the lash of my loaded whip round my 
hand and faced her threateningly, but still she 
would not move. Her last trainer had acted in 
just the same manner, and she was quite uscd 
to it, and every bit as anxious to serve me as she 
had served him. : 

Suddenly she gave a fierce growl 


A Battle and sprang at me. I stepped aside 
with a = quickly, and she went over my 
Lioness. shoulder. Turning immediately, 


she sprang again, and this time 
I met her with a round of blank shot, which 
seemed to daze her momentarily, and gave me 
time to strike her a heavy blow on the forehead. 
Recoiling, she slipped between me and the door, 
and so prevented me from getting out. Then 
with another savage growl she again sprang at 
me, bringing me to the floor with her heavy 
weight. Seizing me by the gold epaulette on my 
shoulder, as easily as a cat would lift a mouse, 
she ran across the floor of the cage with me. 

Meanwhile the other lions were prowling about 
restlessly, getting more excited every minute, 
while the members of the audience, thoroughly 
alarmed, were rushing to the exits. 

Still holding me in her jaws, the lioness tore 
up and down the front of the den. I have a 
hazy recollection of trying to free myself, but 
the shock had paralyzed me for the time being, 
and I hung from her jaws inert, able to see all 
that was going on, but powerless to help myself. 
Becoming more excited by the crowds moving 
outside the cage, and eager to get at them, 
“ Victoria”? dropped me for a moment and 
sprang at the bars of the den. I managed to get 
to my feet, and was backing to the door, when 
the lioness again pounced upon me, this time 
giving me a nasty claw-cut, the mark of which 
T carry to this day. I fired into her face and, 
dazzled by the flash, she dropped me and stepped 
backwards. Had the hot iron bars been ready 
I should have been saved further torture, but 
unfortunately they were not, and ‘ Victoria ” 
again knocked me down, this time by a blow from 
her forepaw. Luckily none of the other lions 
attempted to join in the game in which I was 
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the football, but I had never had any difficulty 
in controlling them. I was bleeding badly by this 
time, but help was at hand. The bars were ready, 
and the smell of burning hair told me that 
deliverance was near. 

She stood the torture of the red-hot bars till 
her flesh frizzled, then she let me go, and I was 
dragged out, very badly injured, and taken to 
hospital. It was a desperate fight, and a near 
thing for me, and I have never had any doubts 
as to what the end of it would have been had 
the hot bars arrived a little later. 

As for the lioness, in Glasgow, shortly after- 
wards, she attacked her trainer, a coloured man 
named Womgomso, and tore him to pieces. 
Bostock bought her afterwards, and while with 
him she attacked and nearly killed two of her 
trainers. She died very suddenly, and was 
stuffed and taken to Edinburgh Museum. She 
still looks just as wicked and proud as she did 
in life, and I never see her but I shudder with 
terror and that scene in the den flashes vividly 
across my mind again. 

I once had a very thrilling encounter with 
a leopard on board ship, while the show was 
crossing from Liverpool to Ireland. Three vessels 
were necded to take the show across. I left on 
the first, a two-funnelled steamer, and [ had in 
one of the vans a magnificent full-grown spotted 
leopard. It was a lovely summer night, and 
a full moon cast its silver radiance over the sea 
and lit up the decks of the vessel. The water was 
like a sheet of glass ; not a ripple disturbed its 
surface. There were a lot of passengers on board, 
and nearly all of them availed themselves of 
the opportunity to stroll on deck and enjoy the 
beautiful evening. As the hours wore on I laid 
myself down under the leopard’s van and soon 
fell fast asleep. 

Beside me, also asleep, was a darky who had 
joined us at Liverpool. How long I slept I cannot 
sav, but I was suddenly awakened by the 
coloured man, who told me in a voice husky with 
fear that one of the heasts was out and had gone 
along the deck. I looked out, but could see no 
trace of it. One glance at the leopard’s den, 
however, and I saw to my hvrror that the 
shutter had swung back, the door was open, and 
the leopard gone. I stood motionless, looking 
at the sleeping passengers dotted all over the 
deck. ‘Then my s fell on the negro. The 
whites of his eyes gleamed in the moonlight, 
and beads of perspiration stood on his forehead. 
Crouching terrified under the van, he asked me 
in trembling tones what sort of a beast it was. 

“A leopard,” I replied, shortly. 

“Whatever shall we do?” he wailed. “I 
know what leopards are.” 
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“The leopard’s next move was to lift the sleeping babe in his mouth and bound off towards his den.” 
Vol. xxxviii.—21. pA 
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I quieted him as best I could, and told him 
not to move or alarm anyone. 
“T am his keeper,” I said, “ and I am going 
to fetch him back to his den.” 
I knew the leopard to be a cruel, 


The cunning animal, like the rest of 
Prowling his tribe, and as I thought of the 
Death. — sleeping people—men, women, and 


children, all lying about helplessly 
—I confess I shuddered. Realizing what would 
happen should any of the sleepers awake and 
attract the prowling brute’s attention, I stepped 
into the shadow of the bulwarks and moved 
noiselessly along, hoping to locate the beast 
before any damage was done. I was unarmed, 
but nevertheless confident, as my control over 
the leopard had always been of the best. I could 
see no sign of him, however, and retraced my 
steps to the van, where the negro informed me 
that he had just seen the leopard go aft. I was 
about to go in that direction when I saw the mate 
of the ship approaching from his cabin, smoking 
his evening cigar, serenely unconscious of all 
danger. 

I got very excited, for I knew that if he once 
attracted the leopard’s attention he would never 
smoke another cigar in this world. When he came 
up I hurriedly explained the situation to him. 
He wanted to inform the captain immediately, 
but I caught hold of him and drew him under 
the den. 

“We must alarm no one,” I said, ‘‘ until we 
know where the leopard is.” 

Just at that juncture the darky clutched me 
by the arm. 

“There it is!” he said, pointing with trem- 
bling hand. 

1 followed the direction of his finger, and there, 
sure enough, was the leopard, about midships. 
He was stealing 
along the deck, 
snifing and 
snarling, and at 
last he stopped 
at the side of a 
man and his wife 
and child, who 
were sleeping 
soundly. Sniffing 
all over the man 
and woman, he 
came at last to 
the babe, which 
was resting on 
its mother’s arm,” 
with the tube of 
a feeding-bottle 
in its mouth, I 
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knew at once it was the child he was after. 
Raising his head, the brute gazed in the direction 
of the den. In the pale luminous light I could 
see his eyes: gleaming like fire. a 

“Heavens!” said the mate, in an awe- 
stricken whisper. ‘ Will it kill the child ? ” 

“No, not just now,” I replied. ‘“ He will carry 
it to his den and devour it there.” 

My prediction came true, for the leopard’s 
next move was to lift the sleeping babe in his 
mouth and bound off towards his den. Luckily 
for the mother, she did not awake. Before the 
door of his den the leopard paused for a moment ; 
then with one spring he leaped in, still carrying 
the child in his mouth. 

There was no time to lose, so I crept from under 
the van, and in another minute I stood in the 
den. He was at the far corner and was just 
about to begin his supper. He turned till we 
were face to face, and I saw that the babe hung 
from the leopard’s teeth by its clothes. 

As I gazed at the dreadful sight my heart 
beat fast, for I knew that a mistake on my part 
would mean the death of the child, and probably 
my own as well. Fixing my eyes on his, I stepped 
to his side, and called him by his name. 

“Drop it!” I said, in a firm voice. 

Uttering a low growl, he laid it at his feet. 
I stepped forward, and patting him on the head 
just as I would have done to a pet dog, I led him 
to the front of the den. Then, seizing the oppor- 
tunity, I got between him and his prey. Lifting 
my foot and placing it against the bars, I said 
to him, ‘‘ Over !"—a trick he took great delight 
in doing—and he immediately sprang. This 
was my chance, and I quickly grabbed the child. 
Again I put my foot on the bars of the cage, 
intending to make him jump over my leg to that 
part of the cage farthest from the door. 


“A policeman oa, daty, seeing what he took to be 
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Seeing the child in my arms, how- 
ever, the leopard grew suspicious 
and commenced snarling again. 
As the brute fixed his eyes on the 
babe my heart sank within me, and I began to 
fear that all my attempts at rescue would be 
unavailing. However, bracing myself up for the 
supreme test, I said again, in as firm a voice 
as I could command, “ Over!” ‘The leopard 
fastened his eyes first on me and then on the 
infant, as if uncertain which course to take. 
Noting his hesitation, I again called on him to 
jump. Suddenly, with a hound, he was over, 
landing at the far corner of the den. Now was 
my opportunity for escape, and, taking full 
advantage of it, I slipped quickly through the 
door, slamming it behind me. When the brute 


Touch 
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realized that he had been cheated out of his 
supper, he became wild with rage and launched 
himself violently against the bars of his den, 
snarling viciously all the while. With a glad 
heart I carried the child back to its sleeping 
parents, placed it by its mother’s side, put 
the feeding-bottle to its mouth again, and left 
them. : 

In the morning, as I watched the fond mother 
dandling her baby, I wondered what she would 
have said had she known that while she and her 
husband slept her child had been in the clutches 
of a jean Ni aia : 

I did not wish to tell anybody of the incident, 
and least of all the child’s parents, but the mate 
insisted on informing the captain, and the story 
soon spread throughout the ship. Some time 


‘@ house moving along the road, turned on his heels and bolted.” 
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after I received a silver medal and a very 

courteous letter from the captain, expressing his 

appreciation and thanking me very cordially 

for my coolness in preventing what might have 
been a bad disaster. 

I relate my next experience 

An because I am anxious to dispel 


Elephant an idea which may, quite reason- 
Comedy. ably, be forming itself in the 


reader’s mind—that a showman’s 
life is one of perpetual tragedy. ‘Tragedies occur, 
of course, but they are few and far between, 
fortunately. Comedies occur much more fre- 
quently, and here is one of them. We were travel- 
ling in Lreland, and 1 was sent with the advance 
agent to Lame to secure a ground for the show 
and stabling for the horses. We went to a 
farmer a little way outside the town, and 
after some conversation we found him to be 
a very jolly fellow, with a weakness for a 
drop or two of the ‘“crathur.” Producing 
a bottle, he welcomed us heartily, and after a 
drink he said :— 

“Shure, are ye after bringin’ a lot of wild 
bastes to me? Phwat could I do wid a lot of 
bastes like that ? ” 

With considerable difficulty we succeeded in 
making him understand that we only wanted 
him to shelter the horses, camels, and elephants. 
Never having seen a camel or an elephant before, 
he agreed dubiously to take them in, at the same 
time asking how many “ skulls” we had, mean- 
ing horses. On being told he agreed for them to 
be fetched that night. 

We had thirty-six horses, two camels, two 
dromedaries, and two elephants. When the 
farmer saw these latter animals he broke into 
loud exclamations, 

“ Arrah, sir, and what sort of baste would you 
call that ?” he said, pointing at the elephant, 
and on being told what it was he went on again: 
“ There is no stable in all Lreland that that baste 
would fit into. He will ate all the corn in the 
country.” 

After lool:ing all round, we came across a 
small corrugated iron shed, which had a door in 
the middle and a window at each end. Into this 
small place we managed to squeeze “ Jinny,” 
the elephant in question, drove an iron rod into 
the ground, and staked her down. I may as 
well tell you here that in an outhouse near to 
that where “ Jinny ” was the farmer had stored 
an eighteen-gallon cask of beer. 


After he had gone to bed, “Jinny,” 

“Jinny” — becoming restless, pulled the stake 

Misbehaves out of the ground as if it had been 
Herself. a pin, and raised herself to her full 
height. The shed was so small and 
narrow that when she rose she filled the entire 
structure, lifting it some inches off the ground. 
Her next proceeding was to put her trunk 
through the front window. By some accident 
her tail got out of the other. 

Picture, if you can, the ludicrous. spectacle— 
the elephant, encased by an ‘iro shed, with its 
fect, trunk, and tail protruding. 

“Jinny” then started rambling round the 
farm premises, and her track could easily have 
heen followed by the destruction she created. 
The garden was a special victim, for “ Jinny ” 
pulled up trees and trampled the vegetation 
into the earth out of sheer mischief. After 
opening many doors with her trunk and chasing 
out the terrified inmates she came at last to the 
shed where the cask of beer stood. Bursting it 
open, she rolled the cask of beer out into the 
yard and, breaking of the tap, helped herself 
to the beverage. 

The farmer, awakened by the dis- 

A Strange turbance, put his head out of the 

“Drunk.” window to sce what the trouble 

was. Seeing “ Jinny”’ filling her- 
self at his expense, he commenced telling her in 
his own particular language what he thought 
of her. ‘* Jinny's” only answer was to fill her 
trunk and, raising it high, deluge him with his 
own beer. 

The drink by this time had reached “ Jinny’s ” 
head, and she became “ drunk and disorderly.” 
Making for the gate, she wrenched it from its 
hinges, and staggered drunkenly down the road 
to the town. 

A policeman on duty, seeing what he took to 
be a house moving along the road, turned on his 
heels and bolted to the police barracks. 

“ Arrah, sir,” he exclaimed, excitedly, to his 
chief, “I'm just after seein’ a real live walkin’ 
house comin’ down the road drunk ! Indade, sir, 
it will take all the policemen in Ireland to lock 
it up.” 

Meanwhile “ Jinny,” still encased in the shed, 
made her way straight to the show, and soon 
disturbed her master by battering on the door 
of the caravan. Next day the shed had to be cut 
off her back by a blacksmith, and there was 
a heavy bill to be met for damages. 
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With his brother, a doctor, the Author undertook a long journey into the 


interior of Paraguay to attend to a rancher who had met with a bad accident, 


afterwards bringing the patient back to the doctor’s village. 


The story gives one a vivid idea 


of the dangera and difficultier nt travel in this little-known part of the world. 


villages of Paraguay, had been 
summoned by telegram to go and 
see a rancher who had been badly 
injured in a coach accident, and as 
the journey was a long one—something over a 
hundred and fifty miles by river—he asked me 
if I would care to accompany him. Being 
anxious to see that part of the country, which 
lies along the southern frontier of Brazil, I 
readily consented, and within half an hour we 
had started on our journey. The first stage of 
the trip had to be done on horseback, and when 
we left home we took a boy with us, so that when 
we reached the river we should be able to send 
him back with the horses. We occupied two 
hours on the journey to the river, and on arriving 
there, after handing over our mounts to the boy, 
we went on board the steam launch which was 
to convey us to our destination. Seeing only 
one individual on board, I approached him and 
asked if he would oblige me by calling the captain. 
Immediately he squared his shoulders and, rising 
to his full height of four feet ten inches, replied : 
“ Tam the captain, sir—Juan de la Cruz Ricalde, 
at your service.” I told him that I was delighted 
to make his acquaintance, and expressed the 
wish that we might have a good journey. 

“* Leave that to me, sir,” he told me, impor- 
tantly. “ Juan de la Cruz has heen captain of 
this boat for the past twenty-five years, and 
never yet has he had a complaint lodged with 
him by any of his passengers. Moreover, he is 
on an errand of mercy this trip ”—we had told 
lim the nature of our errand—‘ and this boat 
1s going to travel faster than she has ever done 
before.” : 

I learned afterwards that Juan was the local 
carpenter, and, owing to the real captain being 
sick, had been asked to take his place on this 
journey, although his experience as a captain 
had been limited to one previous trip. However, 
I soon discovered that Juan, apart from being 


carpenter and captain, was the local Ananias as 
well. 

After he had shown me all round the launch, 
explaining to me all about her high-speed engine 
and the various races which she had had with 
much larger boats, I ventured to ask him if he 
was nearly ready to make a start on the journey. - 

“Start!” cried Juan, angrily. ‘“ How the 
diablo can | start without my crew?” I was 
about to tell him that I thought he was the crew, 
but as he was looking quite fierce I thought it 
would be wiser to say nothing. Accordingly I 
left him, and sat down on the only available 
seat—a large jar of native rum—and patiently 
awaited the arrival of the crew. 

In about an hour’s time the engineer arrived, 
and made a bec-line for where I was sitting. 
Being under the impression that he wished te 
speak to me I got off my seat and said something 
about the weather, but apparently he had not 
noticed me, and I observed that his attention 
was riveted on my seat. However, after he had 
helped himself to a good drink from the jar, 
he became quite sociable, and informed me that 
his doctor had told him to take a good drink of 
rum every time he went on duty, as this was the 
best preventive of fever he knew of. 

When he had departed to see to his engine, 
Juan came along with a look of disgust on his 
face and whispered confidentially to me that it 
was a great pity to see a man so far lost to all 
sense of decency as to drink rum from a jar in 
that way. At the same time he advised me to 
have absolutely nothing to do with him, as he 
was one of the worst scoundrels he had ever 
known. After giving me this advice, Juan 
calmly produced a tumbler from his coat-pocket 
and, muttering something about a headache, 
helped himself from the jar to a tumblerful of 
rum. Very soon afterwards the pilot arrived, 
and—to his credit—did not look anywhere near 
the jar. 

All being now ready to-start, Juan began to 
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show signs of excitement, his emotion being 
augmented to a considerable extent by the crowd 
which had gathered on the pier to see the launch 
start—a crowd principally composed of small 
boys, who kept passing facetious remarks about 
the colour of Juan’s nose and the “ dreadnought ” 
which he was commanding. 

“ All ready, engineer ? ” shouted Juan. 

“All ready, 
Juan,” was the 
reply. 


The Fatal 
Whistle. 


“Then 

full 

steam 
ahead!” 
shouted the 
doughty captain, 
and—lI suppose to 
impress the small 
boys—blew a long 
blast on the steam 
whistle, while 
the engine, after 
making a pro- 
mising start, 
gradually slowed 
down and even- 
tually stopped 
altogether. 
Immediately the 
engineer came up 
and accused Juan 
of having stopped 
the engine. 

“How the 
diablo did I stop 
the engine? ” demanded Juan. 

“It was you that blew the whistle, wasn’t 
it?” replied the engineer. 

“Certainly ; but what has that got to do with 
the stopping of the engine?” retorted Juan. 

“ Oh, nothing at all; only you have blown all 
the steam away, and it will take me twenty 
minutes to get it up again!” 

At last the engineer got steam up again, and 
this time we started off properly, but we had 
only proceeded a few yards when I noticed that, 
although the engine was running, the launch 
was not moving. Juan noticed this curious 
phenomenon about the same time as I did, 
which had the effect of making him let loose 
some rather profane language ; he also told the 
engineer that he was drunk and not fit to be in 
charge of an engine. The engineer, of course, 
retaliated, and very soon it looked as if we were 
going to have a fight on board. Fortunately, 
however, I noticed something wrong about the 
propeller, and drew their attention to it. On 


“1 am the captain, sir—Juan de la Cruz Ricalde, at your service.” 
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examination we found that a boy’s fishing-line 
had got entangled with the blades and had 
enveloped them completely. After getting rid 
of this impediment we started off once more, 
and this time managed to keep the launch 
going. 

Very soon it grew quite dark, and, although 
my brother and myself had been congratulating 
ourselves on hav- 
ing got started at 
last, we very soon 
began to feel 
rather uncomfort- 
able, owing to the 
frequent visits 
which the crew 
were making to 
the jar; however, 
our fears were 
dispelled about 
eight o'clock, 
owing to Juan 
stumbling against 
the jar and break- 
ing it. We passed 
the night on deck, 
and although 
sleep was impos- 
sible, owing to 
the mosquitoes 
and sandflies, we 
managed to pass 
a fairly comfort- 
able night, but 
we were very 
pleased when 
daylight appeared the following morning. 

It was a glorious morning, and, as we sailed 
along, every now and then we saw herds of deer 
which had come down to the river to drink, while 
at one place we saw a troop of monkeys. About 
ten o’clock Juan shouted to me to come and 
see the alligators, which were basking in the 
sun on the banks of the river; these brutes, 
some of them at least seven feet long, seemed 
quite indifferent to the launch, and it was only 
after I had fired a couple of shots from my 
revolver that they glided slowly into the water. 

Just as the sun was going down we passed a 
large flock of garzas, which were settling down 
on the trecs along the edge of the river. These 
beautiful, snow-white birds are greatly sought 
after in South America, owing to the high value 
which is placed upon their feathers, and there 
are men who do nothing else but hunt them. I 
have met quite a number of these feather- 
hunters, and, according to what they say, it 
pays them very well. One of them told me that 


in one trip alone, being lucky enough to find one 
of their breeding-places, he collected feathers 
to the value of four hundred and fifty-six pounds, 
the trip only lasting six weeks. 
After passing the garzas we came 
to an island in the middle of the 
river, and here Juan and the pilot 
came to loggerheads as to which 
direction they should take, Juan declaring that 
it was impossible to go round by the left, while 
the pilot was positive that it was likewise im- 
possible to go by the right; however, Juan 
had his own way, and we proceeded by the nght. 
We were travelling at the rate of about ten 
miles an hour when suddenly there was a bump, 
and I had barely time to realize what had 
happened when I saw Juan’s heels disappearing 
over the side. I rushed to the side, and in the 
gathering darkness I could just make out our 
gallant skipper spluttering and gasping in the 
water. Fortunately he was a good swimmer, 
and in le& time than it takes me to write this 
he had pulled himself aboard again. We had 
got fast on a sand-bank, and were occupied for 
nearly an hour before we succeeded in 
getting her off again, while poor Juan 
had to confess that he had taken 
the wrong direction, and it would be 
necessary to go back and try the left 
side. 

This being done, things went very 


More 
Trouble. 


“It looked as if we were going to have a fight on board.” 
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smoothly for the next two hours, although I 
noticed that Juan kept at a respectable distance 
from the pilot. Very soon the lights of a small 
village appeared in the distance, and on arriving 
here we hired another pilot, as my brother was 
getting anxious about his patient and Juan 
and our own pilot did not seem to be very well 
acquainted with this part of the river. The new 
pilot proved to be a good one, and within three 
hours we arrived at the end of our river-journey. 

Here we found a buggy with two horses to 
convey my brother, and a saddle horse for myself, 
all ready to start. At the invitation of Sefor 
Fannel, the genial manager of the Fonciére 
Society, we partook of some refreshment before 
continuing our journey, as it was the only chance 
we would have of satisfying the inner man until 
the following morning. 

Bidding our host good-bye, we galloped off in 
the inky darkness, it being now eleven o’clock. 
We went on right through the night, and made 
no stop until eight o’clock the following morning. 
During the night, despite the fact that I was on 
the back of a galloping horse, I nearly fell asleep 

two or three times, waking up just in time 

to save myself from falling off. 
At our first stop we found a messenger 
awaiting the doctor with bad news about the 
patient. Accordingly there was no rest for us ; 
our steaming horses were replaced by fresh ones, 
and we galloped off once more. We had several 
streams to cross, which fortunately, owing to 
the dry weather, had very little water in them ; 
nevertheless I could not but 
admire the manner in which the 
coachman drove the buggy through 
the water. He made his horses 
gallop right across without slow- 
ing down, although unfortunately 
he drenched himself and his 
passenger. 

We arrived at our destination 
at half-past ten, where we found 
that the patient was suffering 
from a compound fracture of the 
leg. If the limb was to be saved 
we should have to be up all night 
putting hot poultices on it. There 
was no help for it but to do as the 
doctor said, and although it was 
the third night which we had - 
passed without sleep, we managed 
to keep on our feet all the time, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the condition of the patient much 
improved when morning came. 
Then, after indulging in a bath 
and breakfast, I. went and lay 
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down on a bed which the rancher’s brother 
had prepared for me under the veranda. It 
was a beautiful spot, with no mosquitoes or 
sandflies, and very goon I fell fast asleep. 

It seemed to me that I had barely 
fallen asleep, although as a matter 
of fact I had been snoring for 
nearly two hours, when I was awakened by 
somebody shouting at me, and on opening my 
eves I discovered four cowboys standing around 
my bed, all armed with whips. My first impulse 
was to seize my revolver, but fortunately one 
of them called that there was a large snake 
underneath my bed, and it would be safer for 
me to get out before they attempted to kill it. 
Tired as I was, I must confess that I never got 
ott of bed quicker than I did on that occasion. 
Immediately the boys pulled the bed to one 
side and revealed a large brown snake, which, 
owing to having been disturbed, looked very 
angty; but the bovs made no mistake with 
their whips, and in a few seconds they had killed 
it. It measured about four feet seven inches 
over all, and the bovs told me it was a very 
poisonous kind, a bite causing death in a very 
short time. 

In the afternoon I arranged with the rancher’s 
brother to go and hunt water-hogs, it being 
reported that they were very pientiful in the 
district. At 1 p.m. we 
started out, the party 
consisting of the rancher’s 
brother, two cowboys, and 
myself, while we carried 
two Winchesters, two re- 
volvers, and four knives. 
Very soon we sighted a 
small troop of hogs—two 
old ones with four young 
—which were feeding in 
a field about a hundred 
yards distant from the, 
river. We tried to get 
between them and the 
water, but they scented 
danger and made for the 
river as fast as they could 
tun; however, we managed 
to get in two shots which 
took effect on one of the 
old hogs, but although he 
was badly wounded he 
succeeded in getting into 
the water. 

We ran up to the place 
where he had entered, 
and one of the boys im- 
mediately dived into the 


Snakes ! 
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water after him. He stayed so long underneath 
that I was beginning to have fears for his safety. 
When his head eventually appeared above the 
water we were rather startled to hear him call 
for assistance, but before we had time to ask 
any questions he disappeared again. Meanwhile, 
the other boy, without wasting any time, dived 
in to the assistance of his comrade, knife in 
hand. Immediately there was a commotion: 
underneath the water, and we were horrified’ 
to see the water becoming tinged with blood. 
Suddenly an object appeared above the water— 
the two boys and the hog, all mixed up together 
—-while one of the boys shouted to us to lend him 
a hand, as his companion had got hurt. We 
immediately went to his assistance, and in a very 
short time we had them all on dry land, the hog 
included. The boy who was hurt told us that he 
encountered the wounded animal under the 
water and made an attempt to catch him, but 
the brute turned rather quickly and caught the 
boy’s arm in his mouth. Apparently the poor 
fellow had had a hard fight to get his head above 
water again, because when the other boy went 
to his assistance he found the hog still clinging 
to his friend's arm, and it was only after he had 
repeatedly stabbed the savage brute in the 
heart that it eventually let go. The boy’s arm 
was very badly lacerated, and we immediately 
abandoned the hunt and 
brought him to the doctor. 
It was found that there 
were no bones broken, but 
the arm was so badly tom 
that the doctor said it would 
at least take two months 
before the boy would be 
able to use it again. 

We were obliged to stay 
at the ranch for nearly three 
weeks because, owing to the 


-"T saw Juan's beels disappearing over the-side,” 


rain, streams were all in flood, and it would 
have been impossible to cross them without a 
boat. At the end of the third week the doctor 
declared that it was impossible for him to stay 
any longer, as he felt that he was neglecting 
his patients in his own village ; he also thought 
it would be better for the rancher if he could 
get him conveyed to the village. It was 
accordingly arranged that we should bring the 
rancher along with us in a buggy drawn by 
cowboys, the idea being that there would be 
less jolting than if it were drawn by horses. 
All being ready, we started off 


The one morning at six o'clock, the 
Return _ first stage of fifty-four miles having 
Journey. to be accomplished on foot. Our 


party consisted of thirty-four cow- 
boys, the rancher patient, his mother and his 
sister-in-law, my brother and myself, the last 
four mentioned being mounted on horses, while 
the rancher was pulled along in the buggy. We 
had only proceeded about half a mile when the 
rancher declared that it was impossible to proceed, 
as he was suffering great pain owing to the 
motion of the buggy. This can be readily under- 
stood when one realizes that there are no roads 
out there, and on a journey one has to pick one’s 
way through the long grass and scrub. 

Seeing that it was impossible for the rancher 
to proceed in the buggy, we were obliged to send 
four of the boys back for a light camp-bed, 
which we utilized as a stretcher. After making 
the patient as comfortable as possible, we resumed 
our journey, having arranged that the boys 
would carry the patient by turns, four boys at 
a time, relieved every ten minutes. The arrange- 
ment worked very well, and the boys marched 
along at a good pace, while the patient declared 
that he was entirely free from pain and was 
feeling very comfortable. 

We had been travelling for about three hours 
when one of the boys came up to me and asked 
if I would oblige him by lending him my horse 
for a few minutes, as he wished to catch a large 
partridge which he had noticed in the grass quite 
near to us. This was something new to me. 
Thad seen partridges caught with nets and dogs, 
but never with horses. However, being curious 
to see what the boy would do, 1 lent him my 
horse. He immediately vaulted into the saddle, 
and, armed with his whip, rode away in the 
direction of the partridge. When he got within 
fifteen yards of it, he commenced riding round 
and round the partridge, reducing the size of 
. the circle every turn; then, suddenly raising his 
whip, he brought the lash down with full force 
upon the bird’s head, causing instant death. 
It was explained to me afterwards that the 
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cowboys always catch partridges in this manner, 
the encircling movement being made to hyp- 
notize the bird. 

About noon we arrived at a. stream which 
we found to be in flood, and having no other 
alternative we were obliged to try to cross it. 
There was no boat or canoe, and the water was 
too deep to allow us to cross without swimming. 
Without any delay the boys entered the water 
and swam across with the patient and stretcher 
upon their shoulders, a feat which, unless I had 
seen it, [ should have thought impossible. Mean- 
while the other boys, in less than half an hour, 
constructed a raft and, placing the lady travellers 
on board, pushed them across the stream, the 
whole operation occupying less than three- 
quarters of an hour. 

After crossing the stream we rested for onc 
hour, and were unfortunate to be caught in 
a heavy thunderstorm. Only those who have 
lived in the tropics can realize what a tropical 
thunderstorm is—terrific peals of thunder, accom- 
panied by vivid flashes, trees struck by lightning 
falling down with a crash, and rain that simply 
comes down in bucketfuls. Everybody got wet 
through, the only exception being the patient, 
who had a waterproof sheet placed over him. 

Proceeding on our jourmey, we arrived at the 
ranch of Senor Schupp, who, along with his good 
lady, Dona Rosa, did everything in their power 
to make us comfortable. We passed the night at 
this ranch, and in the morning, after bidding our 
host and hostess good-bye, we continued our 
journey, Sefior Schupp having augmented our 
company of cowboys by placing six of his own 
at our disposition. 

We stopped that night at an out- 


The Lost post of one of the largest ranching 
Rancher, companies in Paraguay, the “‘ Fon- 


ciére,” where, strange to relate, 
I found that the man in charge, a Frenchman, 
had once been a fellow-passenger of mine on 
a voyage from the States to Liverpool. He told 
me that when he first arrived at the outpost he 
had had a narrow escape from death, owing to 
getting lost. The ranches out there vary in size 
from five to fifty leagues, so one can readily 
understand that it is quite an easy matter to 
lose oneself. He had gone out one day, and, 
without paying much attention to where he was 
going, eventually found that he had lost himself. 
Although he wandered backwards and forwards 
the whole day, trying to find the track again, he 
was obliged, when night came, to give up the 
quest and pass the night in the open. 
The following morning he continued his 
search, but without success, and when darkness 
descended once more felt completely exhausted, 
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having already passed two days without any- 
thing to satisfy his hunger. However, there 
was no sleep for him that night, owing to the 
wolves, which kept howling all round about him, 
and, although none of them actually attacked 
him, he had to be on the alert all the time, firing 
his revolver whenever he heard them approach. 
Next morning, feeling tired and hungry, he made 
up his mind to shoot one of the calves belonging 
to the ranch, so that he might have something 
to appease his hunger. Accordingly he wandered 
about until he found one, which, along with its 
mother, was grazing on the edge of a swamp. 
Taking a good aim, he succeeded ‘in wounding 
it, but not so seriously as to disable it completely, 
with the result that the calf bolted into the 
swamp, while the old cow charged him. Fortu- 
nately he was quite close to some trees, and he 
succeeded in climbing out of reach of the infuri- 
ated animal. Here the poor fellow had to stay 
all day, owing to the cow remaining at the foot 
of the tree ; every time he tried to get down she 
charged at him. Just as the sun was sinking 
down he was overjoyed to see her go away, and, 
losing no time in getting down the tree, he tried 
to reach the calf, which had died from the 
effects of his shot. His difficulties were not over 
yet, however, for when he tried to reach it he 
found that, although the calf had got into the 
swamp quite easily, he, being much heavier, sank 
deeper into the mud and water at every step he 
took. Nothing daunted, he divested himself of 
his clothes, and partly swimming, partly wading, 
he eventually managed to reach it, and brought 
it back to dry land. Having nothing with which 
to make a fire, he was obliged to eat the raw 
meat, but, as he confessed to me, he never 
relished anything better than the raw veal 
which he ate that night. 

Profiting by his experience the previous night, 
he resolved to pass the night in the branch s of 
a tree, but the fates were against him once more. 
He had barely got settled down in the tree when 
he was seized with severe colic, which becane 
so bad that he was obliged to descend and roll 
himself over and over in the grass. He must 
have become unconscious, because he remembered 
no more until he awoke next morning, when he 
found himself lying at the foot of the tree, with 
the sun already high in the heavens, Despite 
what he had suffered from cating the raw meat, 
he made up his mind to eat some more, but 
although he searched all round he could find 
no trace of the rest of the calf—no doubt some 
animal had carried it away during the night. 
However, luck was with him that day, for about 
three o’clock in the afternoon he fancied he 
heard someone shouting, and, listening more 
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closely, was overjoyed to hear his own name 
being called. Answering the call as best he 
could in his weak state, he saw two of his cowboys 
emerge from a wood about two hundred yards 
distant, and very soon they arrived at the place 
where he was. It appeared that they had been 
searching for him for two days, and had practi- 
cally given up hopes of ever finding him alive. 
Althoush he was saved, poor fellow, he told me 
that he was so delighted when he saw the boys 
that he wept like a child. 

My friend was more fortunate than 
a neighbour of his who went out 
one morning on horseback to see 
about some fences of his which 
had got broken down, and failed to return. 
The following morning a search party was 
organized, and for a whole week the search was 
continued, until, on the eighth day, quite acci- 
dentally, his body was discovered. The way 
in which he met his death could only be guessed 
at, but, putting all the circumstances together, 
there is no doubt that it had happened in 
the following manner. The horse which he was 
riding was quite a young animal, and, getting 


A Dread- 
ful Fate. 


frightened by something, 
the rancher lost control 

over him and was thrown 

from the saddle, with 
the result that his revolver (always carried in 
South America) had been accidentally discharged, 
and the bullet had entered his back close to 
the spine. This was proved by the fact that the 
bullet was found embedded on one side of the 
spine. The unfortunate rancher, owing to his 
injury, lost the use of his legs, and had been 
unable to move himself from the spot where he 
was lying. ‘The most tragic witness to this was 
the small handfuls of grass which were found 
lying all round him, which, in his vain attempts 
to rise, he had torn up. One can scarcely realize 
the awful agonies which the poor fellow must 


“It succeeded in breaking the lasso and escaping.” 


have passed through—with a tropical sun 
beating down upon him all day and the awful 
thirst which could not be satisfied—while it is 
quite possible that he may have lived two or 
three days, until death mercifully released him. 
Next morning we started off on the last stage 
of our journey, and at midday had the pleasure 
of resting at a large orange plantation, where 
everybody did ample justice to the beautiful 
oranges, which were in abundance. It is quite 
a common occurrence in Paraguay to see the 
orange tree in full blossom, with ripe and unripe 
oranges on the tree at the same time. 
Starting off again, we reached a 
Crossing large swamp, the crossing of which 
the Swamp. proved to be the most difficult and 
dangerous task which we had 
encountered on the whole journey. There had 
been an attempt at one time to construct a 
road through this swamp, but it’ had been 
abandoned, leaving it in a much more dangerous 
condition than it was before. The boys who 
were carrying the patient had to walk with 
great care, for on one occasion one of them 
slipped into a hole right up to his waist, which 
nearly had the effect of throwing the patient 
into the swamp, while another boy got stuck 
so fast in the mud that it was only possible to 
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extricate him after another man had 
taken his place at the stretcher. My 
own horse nearly fell several times, 
and at one place he slipped into 
a hole so deep that only his head 
appeared above the water, while I, 
being on his back, was drenched 
with mud and water as far as my 
waist. This swamp was about two 
miles long, and we occupied nearly 
three hours in crossing it ; however, 
we eventually emerged on the other 
side—wet and dirty, but happy. 

‘The following morning, having 
reached the river where we were to 
embark, we bade good-bye to the 
cowboys, much to our regret. [ 
cannot leave these sons of Nature 
without paying a passing tribute to 
them. ‘They are the most cheerful 
souls I have ever met; they live 
for to-day only, with no thought of 
the morrow, and when they come to 
die their only fear is that the old 
padre may be too late in coming to 
absolve them. 

Having placed the patient on 
board the steamer, my brother and 
myself accompanied him on_ the 
journey down the river. These river 
steamers, although not got up quite as comfort- 
ably as ocean liners, have really good accommo- 
dation, while the cuisine is excellent. I had 
not been long on board when I noticed a large 
iron box lying on deck, from the interior of which 
was proceeding a strange noise. On making 
inquiries I was informed that it contained a 
large armadillo, which was being shipped to some 
zoological gardens in Europe, having been 
captured on a ranch farther up the river. These 
animals are noted for their abnormal strength, 
and I have heard some wonderful stories about 
them. I remember once seeing five cowboys 
holding on to a lasso which had been attached to 
an armadillo, but, despite all their efforts, it 
succeeded in breaking the lasso and escaping. 

Next morning, when [| got up, I noticed that 
the box was gone, and was in no way astonished 
when I was told that it had disappeared in the 
night. The captain told me he believed that 
the animal must have struggled very hard to 
get out, and in its struggles had upset the box, 
which had fallen into the river. 

Our long trip came to an end that afternoon, 
and it may interest the reader to know that the 
patient made a quick recovery; according to 
his own words, his leg “‘ was stronger than ever 
before.” 


By 
CHOS. J. 
IScMAHON. 


A belle of the Central Mountains. 


A breezy account of a most interesting expedition—a trip to the unknown Central Mountains of 
New Guinea, among tribes of pigmy cannibals, in pursuit of a band of native murderers who 


had wiped out the population of a village. 


The interior of Papua is still very largely a terra 


incognita, and the Author saw many strange things during the journey, while the rounding-up 
of the outlaws contributed not a little excitement. 


Sal ;N the latter part of rors I was 
travelling round and about Papua 
| —hetter known as British New 


So New Guinea. The last-named terri- 
tory was just becoming known to the people of 
Australia on account of the British administra- 
tion which has held sway there since the begin- 
ning of the war. I was investigating the 
prospects for commercial men, both territories 
being very little exploited froma commercial 
point of view. Papua I found surprisingly 
forward, but ‘‘ German ” New Guinea, like most 
German colonies, was just as backward. I had 


returned from the former German region, and 
was enjoying a well-earned rest at Samarai, 
off the south-east end of Papua, when I had the 
good fortune to be introduced to his Excellency 
Judge Murray, the Governor of Papua. ‘That 
introduction’ brought me one of the most inter- 
esting experiences of my life, and also gave me 
the privilege of being able to say that I had 
passed a month in one of the wildest and least- 
known parts of the world—the unexplored 
mountains of Central Papua. 

When I left Samarai I took what proved to be 
an eventful sea voyage to Port Moresby, for on 
the way the engines of our steamer broke down 
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completely, and for two days we were drifting 
in rough seas in the immediate vicinity of exten- 
sive coral-reefs, on which could be seen the wrecks 
of several ill-fated vessels. 

During the second night, however, after a 
very anxious time, we suddenly felt the throb of 
the engines, and realized that the danger was 
past. Most of us, after this trying experience, 
were quite prostrated when we finally arrived at 
Port Moresby. I was sitting near my luggage, 
indiferent to my surroundings, and did not 
notice the arrival of a whale-boat pulled by six 
powerful natives dressed 
in the loose, but com- 
fortable and showy, 
uniform of the Papuan 
native constabulary. 
One, whose stripes 
denoted his rank of 
sergeant, stepped aboard 
with a letter in his hand, 
made some inquiry, and 
the next minute I found 
myself the cynosure of 
all eyes. for I was being 
saluted and bowed to in 
a manner quite new to 
me. ‘The sergeant then 
handed mea letter which 
contained an invitation 
to get in touch with the 
Governor at once as I 
was to be included in a 
party that was just about 
to set out for the Central 


Map showing the locality of the places mentioned in this article—Much of the country visited was quite unknown, 


Mountains in search of a gang of thirty-two 
murderers who had practically killed every man 
in a mountain village and stolen all the women. 
This promised excitement with a vengeance ! 

There was no time to lose, and in a moment I 
had quite forgotten my weariness and, getting 
my baggage together, was soon on the way to 
Government House. 

When [ met his Exceilenvy he told me of the 
arrangements that had been made and asked me 
if 1 was prepared to undertake the journey to 
the mountains, which meant a march of a hundred 


The Mission at Yule Island, the starting point of the expedition. 
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and forty miles in a part 
of Papua where cannibal 
savages roamed in great 
numbers. I must confess 
that at first | was some- 
what dismayed, but the 
thought flashed through 
my mind that this was 
an opportunity I might 
never get again, and if it 
was a bit strenuous—as 
it proved to be—I should 
soon get over it. I 
therefore assured _ his 


The Governor's yacht “ Elevala.” 


Excellency that I- was ready to start at once. 
The first part of our journey took us to Yule 
Island, some sixty miles westward. This trip 
was made in the Governor’s auxiliary motor 
launch the Elevala, a trim and comfortable 
vessel of seventy tons, and we arrived 
off the island early in the afternoon. 
Almost directly we anchored, the regular 
splash of oars greeted our ears, and from 
out a little bay came a whale-boat 
with the Resident Magistrate— 
Mr. Hyndman-Jones—of the Yule 
Island district, who was to get 
ready the carriers and supplies for 
the expedition. Mr. Jones, after 
paying his respects to the Governor, 
reported that all was in readiness 
for the march next day, and that he 
would meet us at daybreak, an 
early start being necessary to catch 
the tide, as we had a long four 
hours’ pull up a shallow bay, a 
river, and a creek before we arrived 
at the place where we should meet 
the carriers and native constabulary. 

When I was awakened the faint 
light of very early dawn was 
showing, and I could scarcely 
believe that I had been asleep for 
more than a moment or so. I was 
up like a shot, however, and in less 
than half an hour we had breakfasted 
and were leaving the ship. For 
the next few hours we—that is, the 
The chief of a mountain village. Governor, his private secretary, Mr. 
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Carriers on the march. 


Leonard Murray, who also acted as chief of 
the party, Mr. Jones, assistant chief, myself, 
and our body servants, cooks, and _inter- 
preters—had some mild excitement in watching 
the antics of hundreds of alligators, the river 
and creek simply swarming with them. We 
stopped for a few minutes once to let a boy 
shoot, an uncommonly huge brute which was 
basking in the sun on a mud-bank in the middle 
of the river. Three well-placed bullets settled 
him, and to my astonishment, though the stream 
was alive with alligators, the boys jumped over- 
board without hesitation and swam to the bank. 


The vative constabulary who accompanied the expedition, 


I expected every minute to see one or more 
drawn under. The alligator measured over 
eighteen feet from nose-tip to tail-end. 

It was exactly ten o’clock when we arrived 
at the village of Bioto, the rendezvous, and sucha 
scene of animation as it presented I have seldom 
seen. Hundreds of natives from many villages 


round had assembled to take the chance of being 
one of the hundred and twenty carriers wanted ; 
in fact, the creek bank for a hundred yards or so 
looked like a human ant-heap. All of us having 
landed, the chief of the village, followed by a 
retinue of sturdy young warriors, stepped forward 
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saluted, and shook hands all round, beginning 
with the Governor. The chief carried several 
cocoanuts under his arms, and after welcoming 
us he unsheathed a big “ trade” knife and 
dexterously sliced off the sharp tops of about half- 
a-dozen nuts and handed them round. 

The offering of cocoanut milk to strangers by 
the Papuans is recognized as the sincerest sign 
of hospitality; it is a delightful courtesy, for 
on a hot day there is nothing more cool and 
refreshing. 

Greetings over, a move was made towards the 
spot where Messrs. Murray and Jones were busy 
picking out the strongest men as carriers. A 
guard of honour composed of about eighty men 
of the native constabulary stood ready to receive 
the Governor. The native constabulary of 
Papua are a particularly fine body of men, and 
are chosen from some of the coastal villages, 
where strong and intelligent men are as a rule to 
be found. These men acted in many capacities 
during our expedition—as ‘‘ boss boys ” to keep 
the carriers from lagging, as scouts on the look- 
out for hostile savages, and as gun-boys to provide 
game for food. They also saw that the villagers 
along our route came up to time every evening 
to provide the carriers with an abundance of 
native foods such as yams and bananas, for they 
are great eaters, and though a liberal supply 
of rice is included in their fare, they never 
seemed satisfied until they had gorged themselves 
to what looked like bursting-point. 

All the time the carriers were being picked 
there was a perfectly deafening jabbering going 
on. Everyone seemed to be speaking at once 
and at the loudest pitch of their voices, and the 
babel grew worse when the hundred and twenty 
lucky ones were lined up to receive their packs. 
The dissatisfaction of the others was very 
evident. What they were saying could not, of 
course, be understood, but it was sufficiently 
expressive to enable one to form an idea that 
Papuan swear-words were being very freely 
used. So demonstrative did the rejected natives 
become that the constabulary thought it time 
to interfere, and they set to with switches, 
and in a short time restored some measure of 
quiet. 

It was just one o’clock when the carriers got 
the order to march. The Governor, who is a 
tall, athletic man and a famous walker, soon 
outdistanced the rest of the party with his long 
strides, and throughout the expedition he kept 
at the head. The whole expedition, strung out 
along the trail, was nearly a mile in length, 
and when crossing the mountains it presented 
at times a very remarkable and imposing 
spectacle, 


Away in the little-known mountains of Central 
Papua there lives a strange race of little people 
who are almost pigmies. They are the pure 
Papuans, and it is estimated that there are 
hundreds of thousands of them. In the remote 
fastnesses of the mountains they are very savage 
and practise cannibalism. These amiable folk 
we were now going among. ‘That there are great 
numbers of them was very evident to us, for at 
every mile we traversed we counted at least 
fifty villages. Some were perched like eagles’ 


nests on the summits of high peaks; others 
were hidden away down in the deep dark valleys 
or on the banks of rivers or creeks. How the 
little people got up and down to some of them was 
puzzling. The villages are small, with one street 
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or lane, the houses being built up on fragile 
stumps about three feet from the ground. ‘The 
under part, or ground floor, was generally the 
pigsty, and was always shockingly dirty. The 
people, of a dark chocolate complexion, are not 
good-featured, but, though Sera are perfectly 
proportioned. They showed themselves fairly 
friendly, and some even followed and assisted 
our carriers, 

‘The mountain tribes are constantly at war 
with one another, and frequently they indulge 
in wholesale slaughter. One village will fall 
upon another, kill all the men, and carry off all 
the women. Savage as they are, they know this 
is against the law of the “ Government Man,” 
meaning the Governor, and as 
soon as the deed is done they 
scurry away and hide in the 
gorges of a more distant moun- 
tain range, being secure there, 


pocele of the mounisias in comparison with the coostebles 
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at least for a time, from the “‘ Government Man,” 
who eventually comes along with a body 
of constabulary and punishes them. As it is 
the nature of these natives to kill, the Papuan 
Government very wisely endeavours to restrain 
them by constantly sending out magistrates, 
with bodies of native constabulary, to move 
about among the tribes and promptly punish 
offences. In cases of murder amongst the more 
savage tribes, the offenders, after a fair trial, 
are taken away and imprisoned for a few years, 
and this has a good effect on all the other tribes 
in the neighbourhood. When, however, murder 
occurs among tribes that are under missionary 
influence or know something of the seriousness 
of the crime, the 


murderers, after 
trial, are publicly 
hanged, and_ this 
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very much impresses the native onlookers, who 
weep and wail and spread the news far and 
wide. As the Papuan can exaggerate an 
incident well, the horror and awfulness of the 
hanging scene gains in intensity. and moral 
effect. 

These little people of the mountains have 
many peculiar customs, and one in particular is 
well worth describing. The young unmarried 
men, when they desire matrimony, compress 
their bodies with strong grass belts until they 
have waists that would excite the envy of many 
fair ladies. This implies they are very poor 
eaters, and as the native women are the food- 
getters, it is an indication that after marriage 


and carry all my photographic gear. At first 
I was always in trouble; the frosted plates 
were constantly being smashed, and I was much 
puzzled. At last I took on as “ boss boy” of 
the cameras a veritable giant, who was always 
asking me to let him carry one. I told him just 
to keep his eyes open and find out how it was 
the glasses were smashed. Evidently aware or 
suspicious of the reason, he cut himself a good 
thick stick for a start and kept a watch that 
speedily rewarded him. On the second day I 
came upon him belabouring one of the camera 
carriers with right goodwill. On questioning 
him as to the cause he explained through my 
interpreter that he found the carrier standing 


A mountain village, Central Papua, 


the would-be husband will not expect them to 
work too hard in the gardens or go too far away 
to seek the necessaries for the household cup- 
board. Alas! for the faithlessness of man, 
however, these considerate lovers are no sooner 
married than off go the belts, and they eat so 
voraciously that the unfortunate wives have to 
spend all their time providing food. 

During our march great rushing torrents had 
to be crossed, and this required care, for we 
white men had to be carried by six or eight 
boys apiece. Never once did they stumble, 
although huge slippery boulders had to be 
climbed and the waters were coming down with 
tremendous force. I had in my lot of servants 
two camera boys whose job was to keep near me 


the tripod up as he saw me do and then looking 
to “find the picture.” Not being able, of 
course, to get a result, he took a stone and broke 
the glass to see if the picture “ lal-lal,” as they 
call it—was inside. He was caught in the act, 
and the flogging ended his engagement, my 
sturdy and faithful giant taking charge and 
carrying both cameras for the rest of the trip. 
Even at night he slept beside them, sharing a 
couch with my little cocker spaniel near my 
bedside. 

About the seventh day of the march we 
began to climb very lofty mountains, five 
thousand to eight thousand feet high, and the 
work was exccedingly strenuous, but the extra 
exertion was quite forgotten in the magnificent 
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Lunch time in the mountains of Central Papua—His Excellency Judge Murray is marked with a cross, 


scenes that spread out on every side. It was a 
veritable wonderland, with towering peaks, 
green to their summits, and glorious waterfalls 
in series one over the other. Birds of paradise 
and immense, gorgeous butterflies flitted about, 
and there were hundreds of new and wonderful 
things to be seen on every hand. The climate 
was delightful, so cool and fresh; and every 
day, precisely at two o’clock, down would come 
the rain. Sometimes it was only a heavy 
shower, but more often we got a downpour, 
accompanied by thunder, that stirred into life 
an amazing number of torrents. The next day, 
when leaving early, the sky would be cloudless, 
the torrents gone, and every leaf and blade of 
grass sparkling diamond-like in the rich sunshine. 
Some day tourists will flock to this marvellous 
region, for I doubt if there is anything to be 
compared with it in the wide world. 

It was in these high altitudes that I learned 
the secret of what is called the Papuan method 
of distant sound-signalling. This method was 
once much discussed by travellers who had been 
to some of the coastal mountains, and it was 
made out to be very mysterious and wonderful. 
In a way it is wonderful, but it can hardly be 
called a method of signalling or be of any use 
in sending news. Each day, when the camp was 
being set up—generally on one of the high 


mountain spurs—two or three natives would 
walk very close to the precipice edge, calling out 
in loud tones something that sounded very much 
like a “fish call.” Instantly the hills and 
valleys around would resound with innumerable 
echoes. These would continue for an extra- 
ordinary time, until it really seemed as if fairies 
had taken up the cries and were flying about 
here, there, and everywhere with them. These 
echoes, of course,.were heard by natives in their 
villages miles away, and the result was that at 
nightfall those who wanted to be friendly or 
curious would come over and see us, the native 
women coming laden with native foods for our 
carriers, and as reward or payment receiving 
handfuls of coarse salt—the greatest luxury 
you can offer a mountain Papuan. 

The dress of these mountain peoples is very 
scanty—in some places just necklaces, nose- 
pencils, shells, earrings, grass armlets, and a 
narrow string about the middle of the body. 
Dogs’ teeth are the favourite jewels, and conse- 
quently dogs, when alive, are treated with great 
attention. 

For miles along the mountain-sides we would 
march through native gardens, tended by women 
and tilled with crude wooden implements. These 
gardens are jumbles of such things as paw-paws, 
sugar-cane—the bestsugar-cane plant comes 
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from Papua—yams, taros, bananas (there are no 
fewer than a hundred and seventy-nine varieties 
of bananas in Papua), the giant bean, and here 
and there a bright croton to give a splash of 
colour. Fences made of long pieces of a cane- 
plant which grows all over Papua make excellent 
protection against rats. The men keep the 
fences in repair, but are not allowed under any 
pretext to work in the gardens. The women 
have the sole right to tend them, and are very 
angry if they find the men interfering or even 
touching the plants. It has been always the 
lot of the Papuan women to provide all food 
except game; the men are simply warriors. 
Let them be never so warlike, however, the 
women are the “ bosses” at home, and use 
their authority at times in a very masterful 
manner. 

The natives of most primitive countries are 
vain, but the Papuans are particularly so, and 
though they wear next to nothing in the way of 
clothing, they love to spend hours preening 
themselves like birds, combing their hair with 
long-toothed wooden combs and adorning the 
great mops with bright flowers, giving a most 
artistic effect. They also paint their faces 
with red and yellow pigments, in designs that 
are weirdly funny. In the remote mountains 
both men and women carry small grass bags 
containing their toilet requisites. Women who 
are recent widows or who are mourning for near 
relatives blacken their already dark faces with 
a sable pigment or mud, which gives them a 
very strange appearance and makes them so 
ugly that—especially in the case of widows— 
it very successfully keeps off lovers, thus ensuring 
a decent period of widowhood. 

We were now twelve days’ march away from 
the coast, and in the country of the murderers, 
near the border of what used to be German New 
Guinea. The Governor, who had met with a 
slight accident, decided to make a place called 
Deva-Deva his headquarters for directing the 
pursuit. It was here that we met another 
magistrate, a Mr. Bligh. He had come from a 
western direction with a large number of police, 
and reported sighting the outlaws. From 
information received from friendly natives 
along his route he thought it would be possible 
to get on to their tracks at once or at least into 
the district where they were hiding, which was 
entered by a narrow mountain pass very 
thickly timbered and containing several caves. 
News of the approach of the ‘‘ Government 
Men” had got abroad, and many of the tribes 
were scared ; consequently the murderers were 
hunted away from the villages, as the inhabi- 
tants did not think it advisable to let the 
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“ Government Man” think they were friendly 
with such scoundrels. 

The chief weapon of the mountain Papuans 
is the bow and arrow, which they handle with 
remarkable skill. ‘They are very wary and clever 
when being pursued, and the greatest caution 
has to be exercised to prevent being ambushed. 
Our native constabulary showed splendid courage, 
coolness, and wariness, and they were very 
keen to capture the murderers. The first 
day of the pursuit put us in touch with the 
fugitives, and the glimpse we caught of them 
satisfied us that it would be but a day or so 
before their capture would take place, for 
they looked the most miserable specimens ef 
humanity I had ever seen. And no wonder, 
for we learned afterwards they were so 
hunted on all sides by the villagers that 
food became very scarce, and they were 
practically starving. 

Nevertheless they showed fight, and some of 
our men were wounded. They had _ taken 
refuge in a most inaccessible spot, where they 
could use their weapons freely and safely, but 
where it was impossible for us to do much. To 
surround them and starve them into submission 
would have been useless, for the chances were 
in such a difficult country that they would be 
too smart for us and escape. Orders were given, 
therefore, that they must be rushed and caught, 
when opportunity offered, with as little loss of 
life as possible. 

Early on the morning of the second day of 
the hunt one of our scouts came in to report 
that he had seen some of the murderers making 
off down the mountain away from the side of 
our camp. Instantly we were up and away in 
hot pursuit, and soon espied three of them 
bounding along. A rifle-shot fired in front of 
them brought them to a sudden standstill, and 
—apparently dazed by our swift approach— 
they were seized. Closer than was comfortable 
were several more of the murderers, who, just 
at the moment their comrades were pounced 
upon, were preparing to fight. This evidently 
frightened them, for they scattered and ran of 
blindly—right into the arms of a party com- 
manded by Mr. Bligh. A count was made and 
we discovered that we had captured seven- 
teen out of the total of thirty-two. 

The poor creatures were nothing but skin and 
bone, and it was amazing, considering their 
condition, that they had the pluck to fight us 
and the strength to hold out for so long. 

For days we searched high and low for the 
rest of the outlaws, but without results ; we did 
not even come on to their tracks, and could hear 
nothing of them. It was finally decided to 
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return to the coast after getting together all 
the witnesses that were wanted for the trial. 
This was no easy task, and the weeping and 
wailing that took place when they were forced 
to leave their villages was terrific. 

The murderers quickly settled down; all 
_ they seemed to think of was food. They were 
given an abundance—enough, I used to think, 


One of the many swift mountain torrents of Central 
by sure-foot 


for half-a-dozen gorges—and yet the lot would 
disappear at a sitting, and they would plaintively 
cry out for more. 

Our return journey was full of interest, for 
we took a different route and traversed the valleys, 
finding just as wonderful things there as on the 
mountain-tops. 

When we got back to the ship all of us looked 
as if we had had a strenuous time, but a few hours 
of rest and some fresh food soon did wonders, 
and as I settled back on my comfortable bunk 


I felt very well pleased with myself, for I 
had accomplished something that very few 
white men had done before. I had been in one 
of the most romantic and little-known parts of 
the world, and had assisted in the pursuit of 
thirty-two murderers. 

Papua is a wonderful territory, and some day 
—and that soon—will be the next important 


Papen ecroms which the) white ses; bad $0 be) corned 
boys. 


island to Australia. Already plucky English- 
men and Australians have established a commerce 
that is ripening into a fullness of grand harvests 
of rubber, cocoanut, sisal-hemp, and many 
other tropical commodities. Millions of pounds 
have been spent in development work, and the 
days of large profits are close at hand. The 
natives are interesting and intelligent, and some 
day, under a beneficent Government, they will 
give up their murders and savagery and take 
to the ways of peace and prosperity. 


The Author. 


“Big-Bang” was Tommy’s name for one of our 
invented and operated by a man named X——. 


“ BIG-BANG.” 


By C. P. THOMPSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST PRATER. 


jioneer trench mortars, 
‘he Author met X—— 


in a café not far from the Front, and heard from him the details of the 


story that is here set down. 


“So far as I am aware,” he writes, “the tale is perfectly true. 


I had it confirmed by the men of the R.E. company to which X—— was attached.” 


T was at Noeux-les-Mines, in the Café 
Salome, at the bottom of the old 
slag-heap by the station. After tea, 
there being no further parade until 
~~ the working party assembled at ten 
o’clock that night, I had repaired thither to drink 
wine and smoke until closing time. As always, 
the café was crowded with the men of half- 
a-dozen London regiments, with Scotsmen in 
stained and muddy kilts, and French artillery- 
men from the South. Later in the evening they 
would begin to sing in unison—great roaring 
choruses swung and tossed from café to café 
and taken up by the crowded-out groups in 
the street. 

I had managed to secure a chair at a little 
table in the corner, and for companion saw before 
me a small, grizzled man, about fifty, whose 
blue eyes, despite the dark rings underneath 
them, were yet singularly intelligent, keen, and 
clear. We exchanged a few remarks whilst 
taking each other’s measure, and then, apropos 
of my description of a terrible bombardment 
by the German minenwerfers which we had 
recently endured, he began to talk, and gave me 
a rambling impression of his strange and original 
career, and especially of his adventures in 
connection with his masterpiece, “‘ Big-Bang ”— 
a device now extinct. 

I will call him X——. Before his connection 
with the British Army I gathered he had 
wandered widely in an up-and-down, rolling- 
stone sort of fashion. ‘he Klondike had 
known his store during the gold rush. He was 
one of those men who did undefined but profitable 
things in the Western States before the days 
of their organized exploitation; made thousands 
of dollars and spent every cent of them, roving 
here and there, never staying anywhere for 
long, as is the way with these pioneers of the 
human race. 

When the war broke out he was in the West, 
the manager of an opera company touring the 


coast towns, and immediately he determined 
to take a hand. At first he experienced con- 
siderable perplexity as to how he was to get 
“mixed up” in the war. Apart from his 
nationality, his small stature, a finger missing 
from his right hand, and a pronounced limp— 
both legacies from the Spanish-American war 
in the Philippines—seemed destined to preclude 
him from serving in the army of any country 
in any capacity. He was even refused by a 
party of Americans forming a Red Cross contin- 
gent for duty with any of the belligerents willing 
to accept their services. 

However, he remembered an old friend, a 
major of Engineers in charge of a company at a 
China station, and he immediately hurried from 
San Francisco across the Pacific to Hong-Kong, 
where he found the —th Siege Company, R.E., 
under orders to move, and cursing destiny, in 
the shape of the British War Office, which refused 
to allow them to be in at the fall of Tsing-tau. 
Forthwith he attached himself to them. His 
sole qualification consisted of an erratic but 
handy knowledge of mechanics, picked up here 
and there—as chauffeur to a Vancouver million- 
aire, as a greaser, ganger, and stoker, but princi- 
pally during eighteen months of desultory 
employment in the machine-shops of Pittsburg. 
After much argument concerning the King’s 
Regulations with regard to recruits and the 
position of a man in the ranks, the major had 
taken him on the strength as mechanic for the 
three motor-cycles owned by his command. In 
September, 1914, he left for the Western theatre 
of war—quietly exultant, as I imagine. 

He was curiously frank as to his attitude 
towards the war. 

“IT have always liked big things, and I had 
to get into this somehow,” he said, finishing a 
large cassis. ‘‘ This war is the biggest thing 
that ever happened to this old world, and if 1 
were left out of it I should go mad—I should, 
or commit suicide. ‘That’s how I feel about it. 
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Looking on is no good to me; I have to be right 
in it. But I’ve no illusions. Neither your 
cause nor the Germans’ nor the newspaper gas 
of both parties interest me. If the Alles hadn't 
adopted me I should have squeezed somehow 
into one of the armies of the Central Powers. 
Of course, the party I join, that party I stick to; 
you can count on me to the last drop of my 
blood. But you take. me—l’ve no patriotism, 
as you understand these things.” 

They landed in France early in October, and 
within forty-eight hours were with a corps 
at a point where the British forces lay 
resting after the Marne and the Aisne. With 
those battles the operations passed the mobile 
phase and began to settle, down to the 
stagnation of the trenches. 

The novel conditions of warfare in the earth 
demanded new methods and ingenious adapta- 
tions, and soon the Engincers found themselves 
overwhelmed with orders from corps head- 
quarters and harassed by perplexed divisions 
and brigades. Bombs and explosive missiles of 
all sorts were in great demand, but materials 
other than Tickler’s jam-pots were not to be 
procured, And pumps were wanted ; emplace- 
ments, redoubts, trenches, field works of all 
descriptions required overseers from the Engi- 
neers to superintend the working - parties, 
composed of uninitiated infantry. 

One day while he was busy upon a patent 
catapult the major came to X and showed 
him a message from the corps, who, introduced 
suddenly and unexpectedly to that formidable 
engine of destruction, the minenwerfer, desired 
urgently some improvised machine or gun where- 
with to retaliate until supplics of the new 
weapon arrived from home arsenals. Nor were 
the elaborate specifications peculiar to all staff 
instructions lacking. The proposed machine 
must be capable of hurling a heavy bomb a 
distance of not less than two hundred yards ; 
but at the same time, if a gun, it must not 
require a powerful propelling charge. It must 
be portable and sufficiently compact to allow 
of its introduction into a front-line trench ; its 
working must not demand intricate mechanical 
knowledge, nor must more than four men be 
needed for its crew, and so on and so forth. 
X——, if IL recollect bis narrative aright, 
remarked, “‘ Jehoshaphat!” and went away to 
a near-by café to ponder out this problem in 
mechanics. By the next morning he had planned 
and partly constructed the first of his famous 
simplified mortars. 

It was, so far as L remember the constructional 
details, merely a large tube, about three feet 
long and with a diameter of six inches, made of 
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very thick sheet-iron and closed at one end by a 
block of wrought iron, pinned and welded on. 
The barrel mounted on a cradle, the bed weighed 
under half a hundredweight, and was secured to 
the ground by long iron pins like glorified 
tent-pegs. The ammunition consisted of huge 
canisters packed with gun-cotton and exploded 
by a time fuse or a simple percussion detonator. 
And if one did not look what he was doing, the 
bomb might easily be slipped into the mortar 
detonator first—to the dire confusion of the 
gun-crew. Gunpowder, rammed and wadded 
and ignited through a touch-hole, discharged 
the canister upon its travels. This creation 
was dispatched with precise instructions as to 
its use and probable eccentricities, and all 
hoped it would “ make good.” 

Two days later came the report that at the first 
discharge the mortar had burst. It was requested 
that a stronger one be made, and, further, that 
the engineer-constructor should accompany his 
engine into the trenches, there to superintend 
its working. Thus one day X—— descended 
upon the lines with a new and larger mortar 
of most solid construction, one dubious artillery- 
man as assistant gunner, canisters, a bag of 
powder, and a ramrod. 

I can imagine the breathless interest with 
which the garrison in the trenches observed 
the loading of the mortar, the swift retirement 
from its vicinity, and the stunned confusion 
following the first shot. It went off with a 
stupendous roar, belching forth smoke and flame. 
‘The canister, turning over and over in the air, 
was seen to describe a mighty arc and fall upon 
a ruined house behind the German lines and there 
explode mightily, demolishing the place as com- 
pletely and spectacularly as if a mine had been 
sprung beneath it. A great cheer burst forth. 
The delighted soldiers promptly poured in 
“fifteen rounds rapid,” and a machine-gun 
rattled through a belt in honour of the occasion 
and to follow up the bomb. The new weapon 
was voted a huge success. 

It was fired five times in all, two bombs 
failing to explode, one excavating a ton or so of 
earth from the centre of No Man’s Land, whilst 
the fifth fell plump into the German fire-trench, 
levelling it for half-a-dozen yards in either 
direction and sending high into the air a vast 
shower of earth, rent sandbags, timber, and 
human fragments. 

Then, just as a sixth projectile was being 
loaded, the German artillery got to work. A 
storm of “ whizz-bang” shells hurtled over, 
exploding everywhere—in the air, on the ground, 
and sometimes against the high parapet, which 
was sent flying. Two batteries of heavy 
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“It went off with a stupendous roar, belching forth smoke and flame.” 


howitzers concentrated a slow, deliberate fire, dug-outs had fallen in upon them or who had 
dropping 5°2 and g-inch shells in the zone of _ been buried in the ruins of the trench, X—; 
the mortar, which was buried under tons of had remained by his mortar and was rescued 
earth, At length the bombardment ceased, and —_ unconscious. 

rescue parties came to dig out those men whose Yet, with the tenaciousness of his breed, 
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he came back again—having spent a week at 
the field ambulance’s barn hospital and a few 
days at his company’s quarters--armed with a 
third and more powerful mortar. ‘This tine he 
had taken the precaution to provide himsclf 
with smokeless powder, ‘The German artillery 
observers, however, were on the look-out for 
him, and although there was no longer a mountain 
of smoke to serve as a target, the position of 
the mortar was disclosed by the enormous roar 
of its discharge, which could be heard four 
miles away. Not five minutes elapsed before 
half-a-dozen batteries, informed by telephone, 
opened a tremendous fire and speedily rendered 
the vicinity untenable. Casualties were high, 
and X—— and his weapon lost favour with the 
neighbouring infantry. 

Then this intrepid man mounted “ Big- 
Bang” upon a base to which were affixed four 
small wheels with broad treads. Having fired 
the mortar, he would trundle it away down the 
trench as fast as he could go, invariably getting 
clear of the fatal area before the shells began to 
fall. Then he would stop and fire another shot 
and again make off, dragging his mortar at the 
end of a rope. His ammunition he placed in 
recesses here and there along the line. ‘The 
enraged infantry took to heaving the canisters 
over the parapet until one so thrown exploded, 
blowing in the trench, upon which they left 
them severely alone. But whenever the maker 
of those canisters appeared with his mortar 
round the corner of the traverse they cursed 
him heartily. 

In this way X—— became the best-hated man 
from Richebourg to the sea. Refused admittance 
to dug-outs, he was obliged to sleep on firing- 
platforms, on the floors of side trenches, or in 
saps where night working-parties trod on him. 
No one spoke to him except to utter oaths. 
Men said upon secing him :— 

“ Here comes the Kaiser’s best friend 

Sarcastic remarks were also passed on_ his 
mortar; and, strangely enough, these hurt 
him more than personal abuse. He had 
come almost to love his creation. Hatred of 
it he could tolerate, but anything savouring 
of contempt, anything derogatory uttered 
against its power as a destroyer, touched him 
to the quic and 1 fancy singularly biting 
language was heard in those winter trenches 
of 1g14 and tgs. 

So he dragged on his solitary existenee— 
desolate, hated, yet feared because of his power 
of avenging himself by firing his weapon from 
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any spot he pleased, and thus dooming it to a 
tremendous ‘‘strafing’’ by the enemy. He wanted 
someone to own him, and tried to attach himself 
to the artillery, but they refused to have any- 
thing to do with him. The thing his peculiar 
nature found it hardest to endure was the 
knowledge, gradually forced upon him, that he 
was ‘‘out of it,” a mere independent unit 
belonging actually to neither side, a man 
whose decease many of the British, equally 
with the Huns, would have hailed with much 
glee. 

This must have weighed upon him. Possibly 
he brooded. And all the time, with an in- 
vincible obstinacy that was almost heroic, he 
fired and fied and fled and fired, retreating 
sometimes up, sometimes down the trenches, 
dodging the shells all day and sometimes at 
night. And then he broke down. 

“It was one of those illnesses your Army 
doesn’t recognize officially,” he told me. “ It 
began with a sort of tired, discouraged feeling, 
and I used to have queer dreams. The noise of 
‘ Big-Bang’ going off made me jump like a 
marionette. I'd sweat and grow dizzy aud my 
knees trembled and my stomach rose. I fell 
down one day and they came and took me away 
to the field ambulance, and after a bit they sent 
me down to Boulogne. I don’t quite know what 
happened there during the first weeks. But 
when I got better they gave me a pretty good 
time—made quite a fuss of me, in fact. ‘The 
colonel wanted to send me to England, but I 
told him how great I am on seeing this war 
through, and he grunted and said he’d sce what 
he could do. When I came out I found this staff 
job waiting for me.* It’s not what I'd like 
exactly, but I suppose I’m getting old now. 
Still, we’re close to the guns and I have a pretty 
free hand here, and can make trips to the trenches 
to say ‘ How-do’ to the boys and see how things 
are getting along. Oh, yes; it’s not so bad. 
But I was sorry to leave old ‘ Big-Bang.’ 1 
made her and I worked her, and 1 guess she did 
her bit.” 

For a space he meditated, puffing clouds of 
smoke from a ten-sou cigar. Then with a start 
he returned to life. e 

“Will you have a vin blanc, old chap? Hi, 
papa, deux eins blancs 1” 

As he pushed hack 
“ Big-Bang” had set it 
hair about his temples 


soft cap I saw that 
mark upon him. ‘The 
white as snow. 


~* He was a sort of confidential clerk in the office of an assistant 
Provost-Marshal.—TuHe Autior, 


The Brothers Alvarez. | 


By LILIAN FERNE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY L. BATES. 


“The facts of the following narrative are absolutely true,” writes the Authoress, “and were 
related to me by the late British Minister to Mexico, who was a personal friend.of the brothers 


concerned. 


As, however, members of the family are still living in Mexico City, I have thought 


it advisable to alter the name.” 


ON JUAN ALVAREZ and his brother 
Don Francisco were the last two 
members of one of the oldest and 
best Mexican families through whose 
veins, on their mother’s side, ran 
pure Spanish blood. 
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Both brothers had inherited large fortunes 


from their parents, and at the time of this story 
lived together in a palatial house situated in 
Calle del Carmen, one of the principal streets 
of Mexico City. 

Don Juan, the elder, was of a quiet, studious 
nature. He loved nothing better than to sit in 
his library and read the books his late father 
had collected, caring little for the amusements 
which the city offered for young men of his age 
and station. 

His brother, Don Francisco, was of exactly 
opposite disposition and temperament. He 
frankly confessed that reading “bored” him, 
and most of his time was spent at bull-fights or 
gambling at the tables at ‘'acubya, a suburb of 
the city where a casino kept its doors open at 
all hours for the idle rich of Mexican society. 

Neither brother interfered with the pleasures 
or pursuits of the other, and although Don Juan 
—the elder by nearly five years—spent many 
evenings alone, unable to concentrate his mind 
on what he was reading, on account of his anxiety 
as to his brother’s safety, knowing that he had 
to return home by a lonely road on his way back 
from Tacubya, with probably a large sum of 
money in his pocket, he refrained from saying 
anything. 

His relief was always great, however, when the 
cheery voice of Don Francisco could be heard 
above the splashing of the fountain that played 
in the centre of the courtyard round which the 
rooms of the mansion were built. 

One day Don Juan mentioned to his brother, 
while at their twelve o’clock breakfast, his 
intention of attending the performance of 
“ Faust ” which was to be given by a New York 
company that evening, and inquired if Don 
Francisco would, care for-a ticket also; but the 
young man shook his head, saying that he already 


had an engagement to dine and spend the evening 
with friends at Tacubya. 

Don Juan did not say anything more, but after 
the meal was over went and procured his own 
seat for the evening entertainment. 

After an early meal that night he made his way 
on foot to the ‘Teatro Royal. 

The opera was well acted, and Don Juan was 
thoroughly enjoying it when, just as the lights 
in the body of the house became dimmed and the 
curtain was about to rise on the third act, he 
felt a touch on his arm. 

Looking up, he saw a man standing near, 
who bent down and thrust a letter into his hand. 

At a glance Don Juan saw that his name 
was written on the outside. He therefore tore 
it open and in the subdued light read the follow- 
ing message :— 

“ Sefior Don Francisco has met with an accident 
at Tacubya, and begs that Sefior Don Juan will 
come to him with as little delay as possible.” 

The man who had handed him the note had 
disappeared, and so, sick with dread as to what 


‘might be the nature of his brother’s accident, 


Don Juan hastily left his seat and hurried up 
the gangway. 

Arriving at the vestibule of the theatre, he 
found a man standing near the door, who on 
seeing him came forward and raised his soft 
felt hat. 

“Were you the messenger who brought me 
this note ? ” asked Don Juan, anxiously. 

“Yes, senor,” was the reply. 

“What has happened to Sefior Don Fran- 
cisco?” 

“ T do not know, sefior,” replied the stranger. 
“The note was given to me to deliver at once 
to the sefior, and to tell him that a cab awaits 
him outside.” 

With this the man opened the door, and Don 
Juan passed quickly out. It was not until he 
was actually stepping into the waiting vehicle 
that any doubt entered his mind. A moment 
later he knew that the sudden flash of suspicion 
which had at the last moment come to him was 
correct, and at the same time he realized that it 
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"Before he had time to cry out a handkerchief was placed across‘ his mouth.” 


had come too late, for as he placed his foot half- 
hesitatingly inside the cab a pair of hands caught 
hotd of him and dragged him in, while he received 
a push from behind which caused him to fall 

one hidden in the dark corner of the 


Betore he had time to make a struggle or open 


his lips to cry out a handkerchief was placed 
across his mouth and tied at the back of his head, 
while a second pair of hands secured his wrists 
with stout cord. 

From the motion of the cab he felt that the 
horse’s head was being turned into the opposite 
direction to which he knew Tacubya lay, and as 


they went jolting along he tried in vain to read 
the names of the streets through which he was 
being taken, but the lights from the lamps were 
too dim to be of much use to him. 

Throughout the journey his companions sat 
with their hands upon him, but scarcely a word 
was exchanged. 

It must have been nearly an hour later that 
the cab came to a sudden standstill, and the 
door was quickly opened by someone who had 
evidently been on the look-out for its arrival. 

Don Juan was dragged roughly out and pushed 
towards a doorway from which came the 
nauseating odour of stale pulqgue, the national 
intoxicant of Mexico, made from the juice of 
the maguey plant mixed with gin. 

Stumbling up the broken steps, Don Juan 
found himself in what he recognized at once as 
a cantina, or drinking-place, of the lowest order. 

By the dim light of two candles that stood 
on the counter Don Juan saw the dirty and dilapi- 
dated condition of the place. 

Halfway across the shop he was suddenly 
seized and borne toa chair, where he was forcibly 
seated and tied up. His captors, numbering 
five in all, stood and looked down upon him. 

He glanced from one repulsive face to the next, 
and it was not until his eyes rested on the fifth 
that he remembered to have seen any of them 
before. 

The last man of the group he knew to be one 
Pedro Mendoza, a brigand of the worst character, 
upon whose head was set a price. 

This was the man of all others whom Don 

uan had dreaded his young brother encountering 
in the dark streets through which he must pass 
on his way from Tacubya. Many travellers had 
been known to leave the city, never to be heard 
of again, and it was suspected that they had 
been robbed and murdered by Pedro Mendoza 
or one of his gang. 


In the meantime Don Francisco returned from 
his friends’ house to Calle del Carmen to find 
the old family butler in a state of nervous 
agitation, caused by the non-appcarance of his 
master from the theatre. 

At first Don Francisco teased the old man, 
telling him that he had fallen asleep and had 
therefore not heard the senor’s return. But Castro 
led him to a little table where a supper of fruit 
and wine, ordered by Don Juan himself, stood 
untouched. 

Don Francisco crossed the courtyard, brightly 
lit by the moon, to the room where his brother 
generally sat to await his return every night, 
and where they smoked a last cigarette before 
retiring to their bedrooms. 
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But this, too, showed no signs of his brother’s 
return. He and old Castro then went to every 
place in the house where Don Juan might possibly 
be, but the search was fruitless, and at the end of 
it Don Francisco’s face was as pale and as 
anxious as that of the old servant. 

Immediate notice was given to the police, and 
during the following days and nights every corner 
of the city was ransacked for news of the missing 
gentleman, so well known to all, but no clue ta 
his whereabouts could be found. 

Don Francisco spent sleepless, heart-broken 
nights, and during the day wandered about 
aimlessly, even forgetting to take his meals, 
owing to his anxiety concerning his beloved 
kinsman. 

A fortnight passed, and he was no nearer 
tracing his vanished brother, when one morning, 
while listlessly finishing his toilet, standing by 
a window.that looked down into the strect, he 
noticed an old beggar-woman outside. When 
anyone passed she either begged of them or 
appeared to be occupied in searching the gutter 
that ran alongside the pavement. When no one 
was about, however, she raised her face, and 
Don Francisco saw that she was closely scru- 
tinizing the house at the window of which he was 
watching. 

The thought of his brother so dominated his 
mind that Don Francisco connected him with 
every trivial thing that happened, and he now 
wondered if the interest shown by the beggar- 
woman in his house might not have something 
to do with Don Juan’s disappearance. 

Crossing the room quickly, he went out on 
the balcony that overlooked the central court- 
yard and called Castro, who was busy working 
below. 

Hearing his name, Castro at once left what he 
was doing and ascended the stone stairs that led 
to Don Francisco’s room. ; 

“You see that old beggar standing on the 
other side of the street ?” said Don Francisco, 
drawing Castro back out of view. 
~“ Yes, sefior.” 

“JT want you to slip quickly out at the back 
of the house and follow her. Don’t let her see 
that she is being watched, but do not let her 
out of your sight until you know where she 
belongs.” 
stro knew what was passing in his young 
master’s mind, and without asking any questions 
left the room to obey his ord 

A moment later Don Francisco saw the old 
woman give a furtive glance at something white 
she had drawn from her ragged skirts and then 
run as fast as her old legs could take her across 
the road. 
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He waited to see if she would re-cross the 
street, but he watched in vain. 

After draining his cup of coffee and trying to 
swallow some food which had been brought up 
to his room, he made his way downstairs with 
the object of going—for about the hundredth time 
—to the headquarters of the police, to learn if 
any trace had been found of his brother. 

As he opened the front door to let himself 
out he saw something lying on the ground. 
Picking it up, he saw to his astonishment 
that it was a letter addressed to him. It read 
as follows :— 

“ Sefior Don Juan Alvarez has up to the 
present come to no harm, and will be set free 
on the following conditions: That Sefior Don 
Francisco, his brother, will pay the sum of five 
thousand dollars at nine o’clock to-night to 
a person who, utterly ignorant in the matter, 
will be set to watch for the packet. containing 
the notes to be placed in such a position as will 
allow it to pass under the door of Senor Don 
Francisco’s house. 

“Should any attempt be made to arrest the 
messenger, or the money not be paid to the 
writer of this warning, Don Juan Alvarez will 
not live to see the sun rise on the morrow.” 

Don Francisco’s blood ran first hot, then cold, 
as he read these menacing words. The man in 
him rebelled against allowing the kidnappers of 
his brother to go scot-free and be paid five 
thousand dollars into the bargain, and his first 
instinct was to hurry off to the police with the 
missive which had evidently been pushed under 
the door by the old beggar-woman. Then 
glancing once more at the letter, he realized that 
his brother’s life hung on a thread. It would be 
better, he thought, to place the money where 
the messenger could take it, and so get his brother 
back safe and sound. Once that had been accom- 
plished, he would leave no stone unturned to 
discover the abductors. 

Two hours later Castro, hot, tired, and dusty, 
returned with news such as Don Francisco little 
expected to hear. 

The faithful old butler told his master that 
he had first caught sight of the old woman as 
she rose from a stooping position beside the 
house. He followed her, keeping as much distance 
as possible between them. She had walked on 
and on, stopping every now and then to take 
a rest in the shadow of some house or other, on 
the steps of which she sat for a few minutes. 
She did not tarry long, however, as she seemed 
in a hurry to get to her journey’s end. 

After he had shadowed her for an hour she 
had at last entered a dirty pulque house situated 
in the worst slums of the city. ‘hen, after wait- 
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ing long enough for her to have refreshed herself, 
Castro, finding she did not appear again, made 
his way into the cantina and asked for a drink, 
which he took toa little marble-topped table to sip 
at his leisure. While he was reading a newspaper 
he found in his pocket, a man entered the shop 
and asked in an undertone whether “ Josefa ” 
had returned, to which the man behind the bar 
answered that she had. 

The first speaker laughed, and asked how the 
patient was that morning. Castro did not hear 
what the reply was, but the first man, before 
leaving, told his companion in a low voice that 
“ they would be ready for supper by nine.” 

As there did not seem anything more to wait 
for, Castro walked out, after paying for his 
drink, and when some distance from the place 
took a cab back to Calle del Carmen. 


That night, soon after the clock had struck 
nine, Pedro Mendoza’s little supper-party was 
brought to a sudden and unexpected con- 
clusion by the entrance of a number of police, 
who made five arrests almost before the group 
round the table had time to realize who the 
intruders were. 

The head of the police, accompanied by Don 
Francisco and Castro, who had led the way to 
the cantina, next proceeded to make a thorough 
search of the house in the hope that Don Juan 
might be found hidden within it. They had 
almost given up hope when the sound of a moan, 
which seemed to come from below the room where 
they were at the moment standing, arrested 
their attention. 

Following the direction of the sound, they came 
to a wooden door, which they forced open, and 
found themselves at the top of a short flight of 
stone steps leading down into a cellar, in which 
lay a foot or more of filthy, evil-smelling water. 

Flashing their lanterns round the place, they 
beheld an object at the farther end. A moment 
later they recognized the pale, terror-stricken 
face of Don Juan. The unfortunate man was 
leaning against the wall, to which he was attached 
by a rope, so that it was impossible for him to 
move. He stood knee-deep in water, and during 
the brief silence of horror that seized upon the 
three men in the doorway there came from 
somewhere in the cellar the sound of constant 
dripping. 

Don Juan was soon released and brought up 
into the fresh air, where he promptly fainted. 
When he had recovered sufficiently to be able 
to speak he was taken into the room where 
his abductors stood, bound hand and foot and 
utterly powerless to do him further harm. 

In the presence of the ruffians he related to his 
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“They recognised the pale, terror-ytricken fage of Doa Juan.” 


brother and the 
police howatrap had 
been laid for him by 
means of the letter 
handed to him by 
one of the prisoners. 
He described his 
subsequent abduc- 
tion from the Teatro 
Royal to thecantina, 
where he had been 
subjected to star- 
vation and every 
possible indignity. 
Finally he was 
placed in the filthy 
hole where the police 
found him, and told 
that, as no reward 
had been offered for 
his release, it had 
been decided by his 
captors that a letter 
was to be sent to his 
brother demanding 
the instant payment 
of acertain sum of 
money. If the 
messenger who was 
entrusted with the 
letter did not return 
with the money 
before midnight the 
trap-door from 
which the water had 
already begun to fill 
the cellar would be 
opened still farther, 
and he would be left 
to drown by inches. 
Justice moves 
swiftly in Mexico, 
when it moves: at 
all, and that same 
night, by order of 
the President, Pedro 
Mendoza and _ his 
four villainous 
accomplices were 
hanged on five of 
the trees standing 
on a piece of waste 
ground in front of 
the cantina in which 
Sefior Don Juan, of 
the noble family 
of Alvarez, had so 
nearly perished. 


A Canadian Lumber-Camp. 


By LACEY AMY. 


A vivia sketch of a life that is different from anything else Canada has to offer—the strenuous 


existence of the Canadian lumber-jack. 


The work is hard, the cold is intense, and the risk of 


accident or death ever-present, but the call of the woods is in their blood, and they return winter 
after winter. 


IT required three months of patient 
effort, but it was worth it. To have 
secured the consent of the big 
company that owned the timber 
rights along the Belle Riviere would 
not have been difficult, but to visit the lumber- 
camps at the edge of civilization in Northern 
Quebec under such auspices would not have 
allowed me to see their everyday aspects, and 
that did not suit my purpose. 

That was one reason why I went into the 
deep-snow country early in November and 
settled down in a tiny French-Canadian village 
on the shores of Lac St. Jean, where not even 
the kindly priest understood English, and where 
every man who did not till the soil in that 
narrow strip of farming country went into the 
woods in the winter and worked in the sawmill 
in the summer. After three months of manceu- 
vring the workers themselves invited me back 
into the camps. I had been asked before—in 
a perfunctory sort of way, with no set time, and 
rather in response to my evident interest than 
to any desire to break their rule of excluding 
the outsider—but this was a definite invitation. 

It was a Sunday at noon, in early February, 
that we started on our thirty-five mile drive— 
two log-scalers and myself—over, and often 
through, the accumulated snow of months. 
To drag three fair-sized men in a stout cutter 
for that distance through a wilderness of heaped- 
up snow seemed a rather large contract for one 
horse, but the horses of the lumber-camp are a 
breed unto themselves, with the indefatigability 
of the Western horse and three times its size, 
to which is added an experience in fathomless 
snow that ensures the driver against the panic 
of the ordinary equine when snow threatens to 
swallow it up. 

For a week one continual storm had been 
adding to scores of other storms whose snowfall 
had not been diminished by warmth of sun or 
packed by traffic. For six miles we wound 
along the shores of Lac St. Jean to St. Jerome, 
over a trail that topped the fence-posts but was 


constantly kept broken by the limited trade 
between the two villages. Then, for six miles 
more, we trotted in the tracks of the churchgoers, 
facing a stretch of tree-clad hills that announced 
the approach of the great Laurentide National 
Park, bare of human life unconnected with the 
lumber industry. It had been snowing and 
blowing all the ‘way, as it usually is around 
Lac St. Jean, but when we entered the bush it 
seemed as if we had driven into a great shelter. 

Save for the faint whining of the wind in the 
tree-tops and misty glimpses of distance from 
some elevation, it might have been utterly calm 
so far as we knew. But about us lay a depth 
of snow I have never, even after a lifetime in 
Canada, suspected to lie within the path of man. 
Above us entire trees were hidden in a mass of 
white never disturbed by the storms out in the 
open. Like great shrouded figures they towered 
over us, their fleecy coverings ready to drop 
even at a sudden shout or at a winging partridge. 
Every stump, every log, every roughness of 
bark was accentuated into tremendous clumps 
by the snow that filtered through the tree-tops. 
But it was on the ground that the most fantastic 
depths were reached. How deep it gathered I 
never could satisfy myself. Not once did I see 
the ground, even in the most secluded and 
protected spots. Once, when I attempted to 
reach without snow-shoes a partridge I had shot 
within fifteen feet of the trail, I managed to 
flounder forward three or four feet by the sheer 
impetus of my charge. Then I foundered, with 
the snow to my armpits, my body not supported 
by my feet but by the pressure of snow on every 
part of me. 

But the menace of the unfathomed whiteness 
came home to me most keenly in the following 
days as I noted the banks towering over the very 
ears of the horse. Mile after mile, when we 
reached the beaten routes of the log-sleighs, 
we slid along in a channel over whose banks we 
could not sce from our places in the cutter. 
And every few minutes I wondered, in a wave of 
panic, what would happen should we meet a 
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instead of solidly, 
as in the rest of 
Canada. To protect 
us from the trees 
that crowded the 
trail, arms of iron 
extended backward 
from the sides of the 
shafts, sheering us 
off and_ protecting 
the heads of bolts 
and projecting 
wood. 

It was not alone 


indistinguishable. 


sleigh. Then, after a few days, we did. It wa 


a bit of trail worn as hard and smooth as ice 
from the hundreds of laden sleighs that tracked 


it every day. Ahead of us a string of one- 
horse log-sleighs swung suddenly on the 
downgrade round a curve, six of them under 
one man. Our driver did not hesitate. 
He stepped to the runner, and my other 
companion leaped to the road, leaving 
me in state in the centre of the seat. 
Then there was a jerk, an upheaval, 
and I was staring down at the 
back of our horse, almost sunk out 
of sight in the snow at the side of 
the trail but calmly licking at it for 
refreshment. Kept from complete dis- 
appearance only by the resistance of the 
snow underneath him, he did not plunge. 
In apparent satisfaction he waited where 
he was, just off the trail, until the logs rattled 
by; then he plunged back by pawing and 
treading, as if he were in water. After we 
had performed that operation a dozen times I 
began to take an interest in anticipating the 
depth to which he would sink, and I discovered 
that, if weary, he took advantage of those 
moments to rest his whole weight on the snow, 
as comfortable as if lying in his straw-lined 
stall. I never got to like it. 

Another terrifying experience on the log roads 
was the driver’s contempt for hills and pitch- 
holes. We tore down hills at full gallop—the 
only possible way to take them—where it seemed 
certain that we should tumble over on the horse’s 
back. We jammed through pitch-holes four and 
five feet deep, with the horse racing to climb the 
far side before the cutter caught his heels. All 
I could do was‘to hang on and stiffen my back 
away from the seat support. The cutter was 
built for such manceuvres, of solid lumber, with 


solid runners, and shafts attached by iron rings 
Vol. xxxviii,—23. 


A mid-winter scene in a village—The fences are often hidden and the trais 


the camps that were 
full of interest, but 
every mile of the 
road. It wasa 
relic of the 
ancient 
Quebec 
trail, a 
crude 
road- 
way 


Ss on 


that 
before 
thetime 
of the 
railway ex- 
tended for 
two hundred 
miles through 
the great Quebec 
wilds to the city of 
Quebec. Even to-day 
there is no road exit 
from Northern Quebec, 
and but one railway which 
pushes its way through those 
two hundred miles, where 
there is not a farm, nor a human being, save 
here and there a lumber-camp and sawmill ; and 
all along the way great private game-preserves 
granted by a Government that saw thereby 
the means of encouraging settlement and pro- 
viding revenue for the railway, as well as of 
protecting the game life. 
The trail through the hills, before we reached 
the log routes, had not been tracked for days, 


The 
way 
through 
the woods 
— Meeting 
another 
sleigh on the 
narrow beaten 

track meant 
turning out into 

an unknown depth 

of snow. 
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and at every step the horse sank to its knees. 
We were forced to vacate the cutter and take 
to our own feet; and for sheer fatigue I can 
recommend a mile-long hill in powdery snow 
reaching to one’s knees. 

During the whole of that bush drive we were 
always climbing a crest or dropping down the 
other side, the watershed dividing the tribu- 
taries of the Arctic and of the Atlantic. Tree 
branches threatened us everywhere, and most 
of the time we were ducking our heads. Here 
and there one of us had even to go ahead and 
hold up a leaning tree for the cutter to pass. 
The snow we dislodged from the branches was 
piled all over our bodies and the sleigh itself. 
That much of it found its way down my neck 
did not add to my comfort. 

Some time after dark we drove out into a 
clearing overlooking a long lake. It was too 
dark to see, but we could hear a waterfall 
tumbling far below us. Across, somewhere 
unplaceable, a light gleamed through a window, 
and right beside us loomed long low buildings. 
Around the corner we swung into the view of 
lighted windows, and were received by a mob of 
barking dogs and several men. 

Stooping to enter the low door from the 
snow-piled threshold, [ walked immediately 
into a typical lumber-camp. The room, about 
twenty-two feet by twelve, was a litter of the 
“‘ junk ” of the business. As there are, of course, 
no such conveniences as drawers or cupboards, 
everything lies in the open room—everything 
from a spare suit of underclothing to a saw. 
In the corner to the right stood the stove, 
running at full pressure, surrounded and piled 
with an array of iron pots, kettles, and pails. 
A peculiar characteristic of lumber-camp stoves 
is that they are of a vintage beyond the memory 
of any of the residents, most of them cracked, 
incomplete, and inconvenient, but emitting a 
heat that at times becomes almost unbearable. 

The corner opposite the door was filled with 
two tiers of bunks, made up of small saplings 
covered with balsam boughs. As they were 
used during the day as shelves for everything 
that had to be laid down, as well as for resting- 
places for the dogs, it was seldom that their 
make-up was visible. The other half of the 
room was a dining and sitting room, the table 
at one side being surrounded by home-made 
benches—‘‘ chiens,” they are called. All the 
camps possessed a liberal supply of ‘ chiens,” 
none of them available for their original purposes 
save what were necessary for the tables. Like 
the beds, they were taking the place of cupboards 
and hooks. Around the walls, on nails, on wooden 
pegs, even on protruding knots and splinters, 
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hung coats, sweaters, caps and gloves, snow-shoes 
and guns, tiny shelves for dishes, pails and pans ; 
and peeping through, pasted on the walls, were 
pictures from some American periodical, a few 
copies of which had dribbled into the camp. 

At the upper end a misshapen doorway, 
formed of an irregular breach in the log wall, 
led into an inner room—an extravagance 
possessed by only a few of the larger camps. 
When I was allotted my bed therein I found 
four bunks, in two tiers, the pairs separated by 
a narrow alley. The room boasted of a mirror 
and a small table, as well as the spare clothing 
of the camp boss and his wife. It was a sort of 
holy of holies, reserved in ordinary times for 
the couple mentioned, and accorded to the over- 
flow at other times. . 

It happened that I had selected for my visit 
the big occasion of the year, the single visit of 
the priest in whose parish the camp was located. 
As he had to drive something more than thirty 
miles, and spend several days on the journey, 
it was not to be repeated casually. The youthful 
priest, the vicar of the parish of Hebertville. 
was a large, whole-souled, merry man, with a 
wealth of conversation and a perfect under- 
standing of the people among whom he worked. 
Already there was gathered a miscellaneous 
crowd of men, women, and children for the 
service to be held later in the evening. Every 
few minutes small groups entered without 
knocking, dogs and all, among them a _half- 
dozen Indians from a small hunting camp in 
the vicinity. When the priest appeared from 
the inside room in his short white jacket there 
were thirty-five people there. In the group was 
every living soul but two within many miles, 
and both those were unable to leave their shacks. 

It was a wonderful service, of course in French, 
since scarcely an English word was understood 
by any but the camp boss and myself. The 
boss, by the way, was an Englishman—one of 
many I met in Northern Quebec—who had lived 
so long where English was not understood as 
to have lost command of the language to which 
he was born. The priest, the audience staring 
up at him with reverent fervour, spoke rapidly 
but smoothly, and in simple, homely sentences, 
of the special need for the lumberman to keep 
his faith in God. At no moment did he know 
when death overhung him, in tree or axe or 
sickness. Following the talk and prayers, in 
which everyone joined, confession was held in 
the inner room. 

At nine solemnity was laid aside like a dis- 
carded garment. The priest, his duties over, 
emerged in ordinary attire and called for a pack 
of cards, and until midnight the table was the 
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the stove had been pouring 
out its roaring heat into an 
atmosphere thick with smoke 
and exhausted air, and by 
bedtime I felt an almost 
overpowering desire to 
get out inthe open. In 
a temperature about 
the nineties I 
stretched on the 
bed-clothes in all 
my clothes except 
sweater, coat, 
and moccasins, 
panting for 
breath. Not a 
crack was open 
to the outside ; 
the moss-filling 
between the 
logs was as air- 
tight as a wall of 
solid masonry. 
‘Lhen, when later 
in the night the 
fire died down and 
some exhilaration 
began to creep 
in from the 
zero temper- 
ature out- 
side, it 
came so 
rapidly 
that 


centre of gay play and a simple game 
of loose sticks requiring only a steady 
hand. It was a great Sunday for 
the lumber-camps. Little wonder 
that they look forward to the 
visit of the priest as the gala day 
of their season. 

As most of the congregation came 
from a distance, the two rooms of the 
camp lodged twenty-three people that 
night, and others took to the hay outside. 
Three women, four children, the priest, and 
myself occupied the inner room, the latter 
two honoured with the ancient coil-spring bed 
of the owner. It was a restless night, with the 
children waking in turns to be slapped into more 
clamorous uproar, the women whispering audibly to 
each other about the faults of their children, and 
the priest beside me asleep with the clothes over 
his head, snoring selfishly to drown the other noises. 

In general the night partook of the nature of A 
every other night during my two weeks’ trip. No «ene in 
one undressed; there was no retirement for such ‘* “°d* 
indulgence if one wished to, Throughout the ¢vening 


before 
I could 
get to 
sleep I was 
shivering 
beneath all 
the clothes I 
could lay my 
hands on. It was 
a condition experi- 
ence had enabled the 
others to endure, so 
that they had no reason for 
waking up when the water 
began to ircece in the pails. 
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I remember my last night even now with 
something approaching panic. We had arrived 
at the company depot and store, a substantial 
log structure that contained accommodation for 
wayfaring lumbermen. It was neat, with a 
touch of distinction amounting to snobbery in 
its board floor and bunks, and an outer room of 
unusual proportions. The boss and his family 
slept in a separate shack, as befitted the require- 
ments of a family of twelve, and one end of 
the general room was built up with two rows 
of bunks in triple tiers. On the same evening 
the Government inspector of lumber-camps 
happened to arrive on his way in, but it still 
left six bunks for four strangers of us, and I was 
congratulating myself that at last I was to have 
a bunk to myself, when I discovered that there 
was no bedding. The result was that I was 
forced to take advantage of the inspector’s kind 
offer to share the blankets he carried with him, 
and as lack of sleep for many nights drove me 
to bed before him my place in the bunk was the 
back. The night’s experience was anything but 
repose. Above my head the upper bunk 
pressed down within a foot of my face. At the 
foot was the solid wall, at the head the solid 
partition between the ticrs; while in front of 
me, effectually excluding air and light, and even 
a sight of the room beyond, lay the huge bulk of 
the inspector, the two of us crowded into a space 
less than two and a half feet in width. When 
the first glint of daylight gave me excuse I 
pushed my way out, donned my outer clothing, 
and retired to the cutter, where I squeezed in 
a half-hour’s sleep before the rest were up. 

To go to bed in a murky atmosphere of ninety 
and to awaken with the frost on the bed-clothes 
is a variation of temperature requiring acclima- 
tization to ignore. In twelve nights I probably 
averaged two hours a night. I know that when 
I came “ out ” and rested my head on a reason- 
able bed in a small French-Canadian village I 
slept sixteen hours without a break—the first 
time I had had my clothes oT for two weeks. 
I dared not ask how the lumbermen changed 
theirs, when there was no such thing as privacy 
for the operation. I was told by those who should 
know that they seldom did, from the time they 
left their outside homes in November to their 
coming out again in April or May ! 

The one girl who had surrounded her bed with 
a curtain was considered quite a snob, to which 
reputation she added by other accomplishments 
and requirements of ‘ the quality ” which she 
had probably picked up from ladies’ journals or 
a keen eye. 

This same girl, incidentally, was one of the 
landmarks of my visit. During the day we had 
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sent word from the log-piles that we would 
spend the night at the camp where she lived. 
We were met upon arrival with a vision in a 
flaming red dress of the “ hobble” skirt days, 
and an affectation of manner that must have been 
the product of long practice. It was so bewilder- 
ing, after the naturalness of the other women 1 
had met in the woods, that I could scarcely 
keep my eyes off her. I think I have the credit 
now of knowing the really high-class article 
when I meet it. 

I can see her now, at six in the morning, 
stooping over an old grocery box in which she 
was mixing the bread batter, her flaming dress 
losing none of its brilliance under the bright 
lamps. About her neck hung a long chain of 
pink beads that dabbled now and then into the 
batter and had to be sucked clean. On her finger 
was a cheap ring, and in her hair—crimped as 
the evident result of much overnight attention— 
a huge comb of brilliants. Occasionally she 
retired to the inner room to admire herself in 
the bit of mirror that hung beside her bed, pushing 


‘back with the utmost care the curls that would 


break loose ; and returned to wipe the mixing 
spoon with her fingers with excruciating dainti- 
ness. Her ambition, at least, was commendable, 
and I have a warm memory of her attentions to 
the physical needs of her guest, so far as lay 
within her power. 

On the Monday morning, at an unreasonable 
hour, it seemed to me, someone came in and 
wakened the priest—the women and the babies 
were already moving—and I seized the oppor- 
tunity of a whole room to myself to snatch a 
little sleep. I awakened to a strangely momen- 
tous silence, and, rising on my elbow, beheld a 
group of anxious faces looking in at me through 
the doorway. I smiled, thinking it was breakfast 
time, and proceeded to pull on my moccasins 
at my leisure. During the operation I looked 
through the doorway and beheld the outer room 
full of people shyly glancing in at me, while on 
the table the priest was arranging the furniture 
of a ceremonial. It struck me suddenly that I 
was keeping church waiting. I hastened out 
with my moccasins unlaced and took a seat 
modestly in the rear. I had been occupying the 
only room in which the priest could don his 
vestments ! 

Then followed the incident which is the most 
vivid picture of my trip. It was early mass in 
a lumber-camp that sces the priest but once from 
November to May. For solemnity it excelled 
the grandest cathedral, without a stitch of 
special raiment save what the priest wore, with 
the rough paraphernalia of a fumber-camp 
hanging about on the unkempt log walls and 
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one tottery lamp on a box nailed to the wall 
as the only light. All about sat or knelt 
a gathering of as crude and uneducated a 
people as any country can produce, their 
clothes the badge of their trade, their hair 
uncombed—some of them—since they left the 
outer world in the fall; Indians and French- 
Canadians, one English “‘ boss,” and myself, the 
observer. 

A piece of new carpet was spread on the log 
floor before the table, which for the time must 
serve as altar. In the box on the wall upon 


While the lumbermen are in the woods their wives remain at home weaving 
carpets, 


which stood the lamp was placed the crucifix. 
On the carpet the priest performed his solemn 
rites, clad in a gorgeous white satin gown with 
gold trimmings. 

It was a strange assembly, but I telt the 
spell as it was intended to be felt. The little 
son of the house attended the priest, with- 
out a mistake in movement or word, and 
the congregation responded as instinctively as 
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if their every morning was ushered in by early 
mass. 

And then those who had not confessed the 
evening before were given the opportunity, 
and three little Indian boys disappeared into 
the inner room with the priest. A thank-offering 
was taken up—none of your passed collection- 
plate, but a simple appeal from the priest— 
after which he simply stood and accepted what 
was brought to him. And they all gave freely, 
including the stranger. When I handed him a 
bill after the rest had gone the priest flushed 
a little. ‘You are a Protes- 
tant,” he said, in wonder. (No 
one in the district even knew 
the name of a Protestant de- 
nomination.) ‘‘ Are you sure 
you care to give?” J was quite 
sure. 

As I stood in the doorway and 
watched the Indians struggling 
up the hillside across the lake, 
I knew they felt the better for 
the morning’s ceremony. Two of 
the three Indian men were 
crippled. The knee of one was 
permanently stiff from the blow 
of an axe; the other walked with 
acrutch. And yet they trudged 
along on snow-shoes with a speed 
they were forced to acquire for 
their hunting, the crutch falling 
unfalteringly on the snow-shoe of 
the impotent leg. It seemed an 
impossible feat. 

Later I visited their camp. It 
was a tiny peaked tent only about 
six feet across, with not a stick 
of furniture in it but a small 
stove. The ground was deep and 
soft with pine needles and balsam 
boughs, and the interior was as 
warm and dry and cosy as the finest 
house. But how three men, a 
woman, and four or five children 
—to say nothing of a big dog—managed even 
to sleep in it was a mystery I would like to have 
seen solved. During the day the men were 
always hunting. Outside loomed the racks on 
which they hung their big game, usually moose, 
and great clusters of beaver skins. Inside, the . 
woman sat on the pine needles making moccasins 
from the unslit skin of the hind leg of the moose, 
a perfect protection from wet and cold. 


(To be concluded.) 
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A FIVE MINUTES’ RACE WITH DEATH. 


By CAPTAIN A. E, ROBERTSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD BELCOCK. 


A mining engineer’s story of a revengeful Matabele and a very narrow escape. 


IN the year 1898, after the quelling 
@ of the Matabele Rebellion, I was 
in Rhodesia, engaged in gathering 
} valuable experience, and_ inciden- 
tally trying to earn a living, at the 
most uncertain and fascinating of all occupa- 


The Author, Captain A. E, Robertson, as he 


appeared at the time. 


tions—mining. ‘his life, in spite of its rough- 
ness and many ups-and-downs, possessed a 
charm which is difficult to describe. 

After roaming about a good deal, I at last 
happened to find mysclf one day in Bulawayo. 
I was practically at a loose end, with nothing 
definite in view and very considerably reduced 


in funds, owing to my having, on an unlucky 
sinking contract, had the misfortune to strike 
“blue bar.” All mining men will know what 
that means. 1 was lounging idly in the Maxim, 
wondering what my next move was to be, when 
there entered an engineer friend of mine whom 
I had not seen for a considerable time. 

After the usual greetings he inquired, 
abruptly :— 

“ D'you want a job?” 

I very promptly replied that J did. 

“ Well,” he went on, “ the syndicate I am with 
are just starting development work on a property. 
close to the Umzengwani River, and the man 
who was to have run it for them no sooner got 
there than he went down with blackwater fever. 
If you would care to go there and take over I 
expect things could be fixed up all right.” 

A few days after this conversation, thanks to 
the recommendation of my friend, I was on my 
way to fill the position of manager at the 
“Little Wonder” Mine. The term “ manager”’ 
proved to be somewhat of a euphemism, for I 
found I had to be manager and staff as well. 
There were no other white men on the property 
—only a band of sullen and suspicious-looking 
Kaffirs. I arrived there at sunset. It was a 
weird and desolate spot, and about a hundred 
yards away from the native huts, which formed 
my place of residence, a large white stone marked 
the grave of my unfortunate predecessor. 

The cerie surroundings would have had a 
depressing effect on my spirits but for the fact 
that a very cheerful cook-boy, whose appearance 
presented a pleasing contrast to his fellows 
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” Half-stunned though I was by the concussion, I still held on.” 
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whom I observed skulking in the background, 
soon put quite a creditable meal in front of me. 

The next morning I rose early to take stock of 
the scene of my new duties, and found that my 
predecessor, poor chap, had only had time to 
select and mark a spot for the sinking of a shaft, 
so I had practically everything to do. Men who 
have only had experience of mining under 
modern conditions, with all the aid that up-to- 
date machinery can offer, will hardly realize 
what this means. For instance, I had to start 
by fixing up a blacksmith’s shop, which, with the 
very limited material at hand, was no easy 
-matter. When this very essential business had 
been accomplished I commenced the sinking of the 
shaft. After going down a few fect it became 
necessary to erect a windlass to hoist the earth 
out of the shaft and to act as a means of ascent 
and descent. Part of the trunk of a tree formed 
the barrel of the windlass, with an iron handle 
fixed at either end. ‘The bucket was made of 
cow-hide. For about four weeks the work of 
sinking proceeded, and blasting was the order 
of the day and night, for I was working a double 
shift. When I had sunk to about forty feet I 
commenced driving north and south in order 
to find the reef. 

By this time I had managed to knock a certain 
amount of discipline into the Kaffirs. There 
was, however, one big Matabcle who always 
gave me trouble. Lobenga was his name, and 
one day, soon after I had started mining opera- 
tions proper, things came to a head. I had 
to reprove the surly rascal very sharply for 
laziness. He muttered rebelliously, whereupon 
I struck him. I shall never forget the evil look 
in his eyes. He started forward as though to 
attack me, but my hand was on the handle of 
my loaded revolver and he thought better of it, 
and drew back witha sullen, hang-dog expression. 
Feeling that he was of no use to me as a workcr, 
and simply a source of possible disaffection among 
the other Kaffirs, I there and then very forcibly 
bade him “‘ Voetsak /” 

He went, and I considered the incident closed, 
little dreaming of the revenge that he was going 
to take. This happened at midday. By four 
o'clock that afternoon the drill boys, having 
finished their holes, knocked off work, and it 
was then my duty to charge all the holes with 
dynamite and fire them. ‘There were altogether 
twenty-four holes, twelve on each face. ‘This 
dangerous work of charging and firing I always 
performed myself, assisted by one Kaffir. 

On this particular afternoon, when the prepara- 
tions for blasting were all completed and the 
boy, my helper, had betaken himsclf to safety 
(he happened to be, though I did not know it at 


the time, a brother of Lobenga’s), I proceeded 
to fire the charges. The fuses were so arranged 
in length that when I had fired the last one I 
should have five minutes in which to get out 
before the first charge went off. Every fuse 
“took” beautifully, and after a final look 
round I hurried to the foot of the shaft, got into 
the bucket, and shouted “ Pezulu /” (Up !) 

The bucket did not move. Thinking the 
windlass boys had not heard I shouted again, 
louder this time, “ Pezulu !” 

Still not a movement of the rope! I began to 
realize then that there was something wrong, 
and instantly the idea flashed through my mind 
that the wretched Lobenga was at the bottom of 
the trouble. Meanwhile I was at the bottom 
of the shaft, and the seconds were slipping away 
fast. Unless I was three parts up by the time 
the five minutes had passed I should be blown 
to pieces by the concussion and the pieces of 
tock that would come flying around when the 
charges commenced to go off. Had all the boys 
deserted? I wondered. Then my _ thoughts 
flew to that hateful fuse, which I could plainly 
hear spitting and spluttering. Could I cut it ? 
No! I knew it was too late for that. If I 
wished to emerge from the mine alive there 
remained only one thing to be done, and that 
was to climb up the rope, hand over hand—a 
distance of forty feet—and to accomplish it 
before the explosions took place. I was young 
and active and the mere climbing would not 
have daunted me. It was the thought of that 
terrible fight against time. I had no watch, and 
so had no means of knowing how much of the 
precious five minutes had already gone. 

I set my teeth and started to climb like a 
madman. Soon the strain began to tell. My 
arms ached horribly, and I appeared to be 
making very slow headway. Meanwhile it 
seemed that the five minutes must be up, and 
every moment I expected to be blown into 
eternity. Feeling that I was already a dead man, 
I nevertheless nerved myself for a final effort, 
and was at last able to brace my feet against 
the timhering of the upper part of the shaft. 
This relieved the fearful strain on my arms. 

As I hung there motionless for a moment I 
turned a despairing glance upwards to measure 
the appalling distance which still lay between 
me and safety. Just then, as by a miracle, a 
head suddenly appeared at the mouth of the 
shaft, and the anxious face of my faithful cook- 
boy looked down upon me. 

“ Pesulu! Jim!” I shouted, hoarsely. 

“ Pesulul Chetcha!” (Quick !) 

The head disappeared like lightning, and with 
a mighty jerk the rope commenced to travel 


swiftly upwards, while I hung on_half- 
dazed. I knew that Jim realized my danger 
and was working might and main to save 
me. But would he be able to get me up in 
time ? 

When I was ten feet from the top—bang! 
the first charge went off, almost immediately 
followed by another, and again another. 

Half-stunned though I was by the concussion, 
T still held on. 

Something hit me on the leg and chest. Then 
came a rattle of four shots in quick succession, 
and I received a blow on the head. The blood 
was flowing down into my eyes, but still ‘I 
maintained my desperate grip on the rope. The 
top at last! Quickly I rolled away from the 
edge of the shaft which had so nearly been 
my grave. I was saved! 


Later I got the full details from Jim, and 
leamt that while performing his usual duties in 
the kitchen he had been suddenly surprised to 
see all the mine boys hurrying past, talking in 
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excited groups. From fragments of their con- 
versation he gathered that Lobenga had with 
lies prevailed upon them to leave me to be blown 
to pieces in the mine. He thereupon hurried 
out by another door, taking with him a friend 
of his who happened to be on the spot. They 
got to the mine shaft just in time, as it turned 
out, to save me. 

As soon as I had recovered from my injuries, 
which were not very serious, I made my way 
to the head man of Lobenga’s kraal in order, if 
possible, to discover the latter's whereabouts. 
However, having no doubt heard of my escape, 
the dusky gentleman in question had very wisely 
betaken himself to some other part of the country 
without leaving an address, and I never set eyes 
on him again. 

I got a fresh set of boys, and things went 
more smoothly at the “ Little Wonder” after 
that. The faithful Jim remained in my employ- 
ment until the outbreak of the struggle with 
the Boers, when I forsook mining and everything 
else to follow the call of war. 


THE BUNKO HOUSE, 


By MRS. A. BURT. 
ILLUSTRATED BY SID PRIDE. 


The story of a very narrow escape. 


“ The tale is quite true,” writes the Authoress. 


“The facts 


were related to me by the young man concerned.” 


w NE morning Dick Beaton found him- 
Pe self at Chicago, on his way to 

} Winnipeg. 

# = It was early when the train arrived, 

= and he was only half awake as he 
bundled out of the compartment and collected 
his baggage. 

Arriving at the hotel, he registered his name 
at the bureau and made his way to the room 
allotted to him. 

After a bath and a change of clothes he sallied 
forth to explore the city, and suddenly remem- 
bered, from the lowered blinds of most of the 
shops, that it was Good Friday. 

He wandered about for some time, and 
eventually returned to the hotel for lunch, 
after which he sought the advice of the hall 
porter as to how he could best pass an additional 
hour or two before dinner. 

“Well,” replied that official, “if you haven’t 
seen the Chamber of Commerce——” 

He got no farther, for at that moment Dick 
heard himself addressed by name. 

Turning round, he saw he was being accosted 
by a well-dressed elderly man who, although a 


perfect stranger to Dick, claimed to have met 
him when travelling in the Southern States. 

Beaton could not recall his companion’s face, 
but it was quite possible, he thought, that he 
might have been one of the many strangers he 
had met during his three weeks or more of touring 
through Virginia, Kentucky, and the Carolinas. 

Having nothing better to do, Dick entered 
into conversation with the old man, and they 
walked up and down the hotel corridor side by 
side, while his new acquaintance imparted much 
information as to the attractions of Chicago. 

Seeing Dick take a cigar from his pocket and 
light it, his companion remarked :— 

“T see you are a cigar smoker ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Dick; ‘‘I like a cigar, 
although I don’t as a rule indulge in anything 
but a pipe until after dinner.” 

At this his new friend introduced the subject 
of a club in Chicago of which he had been made 
a temporary member, where there was to be 
found one of the finest brands of cigars. Finally 
he suggested that he and Dick should make their 
way to this club and sample the cigars. Beaton 
was quite willing, and they left the hotel together. 
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As they made their way along the street, 
Dick’s companion inadvertently mentioned that 
it was in New Orleans that they had met. 
Inasmuch as Dick had not been so far south, his 
suspicions were immediately aroused, and he 
suddenly called to mind that Chicago was said 
to abound in “ bunko houses,” or gambling 
hells. Did such places real st, he wondered, 
and if so, did this plausible stranger mean to 
take him to one ? 

After a time they approached one of the most 
important-looking houses in the street, at the 
entrance of which Dick’s companion stopped, 
explaining that this was the club. 

Entering the lift, they were carried up to the 
first floor, where a waiting attendant ushered 
them into a room, the door of which was 
immediately closed. As Dick followed his 
companion, the sound of the key being turned 
in the lock distinctly caught his ear. 

Beaton felt very uncomfortable, and his eyes 
travelled quickly round the apartment. It was 
furnished as a card-room, small tables standing 
at intervals with four chairs arranged at each. 

‘There were no occupants, and Dick’s guide 
made his way across the room to a door at the 
farther end, which they passed through; and 
again the click of the lock made itself heard. 

By this time Dick had no doubt as to the 
character of the place he had been brought to. 
At the same time he recognized the futility of 
attempting to retreat or show the white feather. 
For the space of a couple of seconds, however, 
he dropped back from his companion’s side and 
managed to slip his six-shooter from the pocket 
at the back of his trousers to that of his over- 
coat, which he was still wearing. 

When he looked round the second room he 
noticed it was sumptuously furnished and illumi- 
nated by artificial ight ; for, in spite of the bright 
sunshine outside, handsome curtains of some 
heavy red material were drawn across the four 
high windows. 

In the centre of the room stood one large 
gambling table, round which a dozen or more 
men were grouped, and as Dick glanced at each 
in turn, he thought he had never scen faces that 
so plainly indicated the questionable characters 
of their owners. 

After introducing Dick to the company in a 
casual and general manner his cicerone took his 
place at the table, inviting Beaton to take the 
next chair. The stranger soon joined in the 
game in progress—baccarat—and in a very 
short space of time was excitedly piling up his 
winnings under Dick’s very nose. occasionally 
turning to him to try and induce him to join. 

Dick congratulated his neighbour on his run 
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af good luck, but replied, “ Thanks; I prefer 
to watch—and smoke.” He hoped this might 
remind his host of the promised cigar, but it 
had no such effect, and the play continued. 

As Dick sat there, apparently interested in 
what was going on, the recollection came to him 
of an article he had read in a magazine, describing 
the author’s hazardous visit to a “ bunko house” 
and his final state of temporary bankruptcy 
on leaving it. 

Remembering vividly the details of the article, 
Dick was seized with a fierce determination to 
outwit this gang of cardsharpers. 

He sat back in his chair, both hands thrust into 
the pockets of his overcoat, and with his fingers 
closed over the butt of his revolver, which he 
never failed to have about his person when 
travelling in any country save England. 

Finally, as he seemed unwilling to take any 
active part in the game, the company evidently 
came to the conclusion that he did not understand 
it. It was therefore suggested that another 
should be substituted, whereupon the cloth was 
quickly reversed and the very simple game of 
“odd and even” was introduced, which anyone 
can follow and understand. 

It was by this time quite clear to Dick that his 
apparently harmless, benevolent-looking old 
friend had purposely brought him to this so-called 
club to be robbed, and that the villainous crowd 
round him were intent upon victimizing him— 
as no doubt they had done hundreds of other 
young strangers who had fallen into their 
clutches, 

Dick’s suspicions were soon confirmed, for his 
plausible old hotel companion—evidently the 
decoy of the establishment—insisted, good- 
humouredly, that he should “ try his luck.” 

“Tam sorry to appear unsociable,” returne] 
Dick, pleasantly, “ but as it is Good Friday, and 
J only arrived in Chicago a few hours ago, I am 
without any money until my mail arrives.” 

“ Come, come, Mr. Beaton, don’t let that spoil 
your chance of a little fun. I shall be only too 
happy to cash you a cheque.” 

Dick saw he was being addressed by the banker 
of the table, a repulsively coarse-looking indi- 
vidual, whose whole person seemed to glitter with 
diamonds of enormous size, which he wore in 
his cravat, and on nearly every finger of his 
not over-clean fat hands, 

“Tam very much obliged for the confidence 
you place in me, a perfect stranger,” answered 
Dick, with a slight bow. “ Nevertheless, I 
must decline to avail myself of your offer.” 

Once more the game proceeded, and Dick’s 
friend continued to pile up his winnings. From 
time to time he pressed the guest to change his 
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“There was an angry buzz from various quarters, and from the expression of the faces around him Dick realized that he had the 
room against him, 
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mind, by offering to lend him a ten-dollar bill. 
Finally, in spite of the other’s emphatic refusal 
to accept the loan, he placed the bill on “ even.” 

The banker quickly turned a card, and the 
ten-dollar bill was converted into one ten times 
that amount, whereupon the dealer expressed 
his pleasure at Dick’s luck, at the same time 
explaining that although he was a winner, he 
could not take up his money unless he first paid 
the original amount placed on the table by his 
friend for him. 

Dick shrugged his shoulders and repudiated 
the whole transaction so far as he was concerned. 

“Gentlemen,” cried the master of the cere- 
monies, in not too pleasant a voice, laying down 
the cards and rising from his chair,‘‘ I am sorry, 
but if Mr. Beaton cannot—or will not—pay the 
ten dollars it is, as you know, against the rules 
of the game for any other players to remove 
their money from the table.” 

Immediately there was an angry buzz from 
various quarters, and from the expression of the 
faces around him Dick realized that he had the 
room against him. 

However, he stood his ground, refusing to play 
or put in any claim to his so-called winnings, 
whereupon he was assailed in no unmeasured 
terms by the men who, owing to this extra- 
ordinary rule, were said to be debarred from 
taking their money from the cloth. 

Finding that the “ pigeon ” remained obstinate, 
some exceedingly insulting remarks were hurled 
at him, and various members of the “ club” 
began to abuse Dick. It dawned upon him 
that the only object they could have in treating 
him in this manner was in order to make him 
lose his temper—but this was the last thing he 
intended to do. 

He listened to all that went on without 
appearing to take much notice, but when there 
was a lull in the conversation he stifled a well- 
assumed yawn and said :— 

“ Well, gentlemen, if a countryman of my own 
had spoken to me in the manner some of you have 
done this afternoon, I should demand an apology 
before he left the room ; but as this is my first 
visit to Chicago, and I am not conversant with 
your customs, this may be your manner of 
treating a stranger—and a guest. Therefore 
I take no offence at what has happened !” 

Never did Dick forget the expressions on the 
faves round the table, as they heard what he had 
to say, and he noticed that, although the game 
was resumed, the interest shown in it by the 
company had greatly diminished. He was forced 
to sit there and watch, wondering meanwhile 
what would happen next, and what chance he 
had of getting away. 
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He felt that his very life, perhaps, depended 
on his keeping calm, cool, and alert, and appear- 
ing indifferent as to the time of his departure. 

As he was thinking this he happened to glance 
up at the banker and saw him finger an ornate 
watch-chain that stretched across his chest. 
At the same time he turned his eyes towards 
Dick’s side of the table. 

After a minute or two Dick’s original com- 
panion turned to him. 

“I wonder how the time is going,” he said. 
“ Perhaps you would not mind looking at your 
watch, Mr. Beaton?” 

Pulling apart the flaps of his overcoat and 
exhibiting the front of his waistcoat, innocent 
of any signs of a chain, Dick laughed. 

“Tam sorry, sir, but 1 cannot even oblige 
you with the time of day, for, as you see ”’— 
looking down—‘ I do not carry a watch when I 
travel.” 

This. seemed the last straw. The man 
addressed followed the direction of Dick’s eyes, 
and saw for himself the evident truth of the 
speaker’s words. A moment later he somewhat 
shortly suggested that Beaton might like to 
return to his hotel. 

Dick took the hint and, after expressing his 
thanks for having spent such a “ pleasant 
afternoon,” rose from his chair and made his 
way to the door, which he found unlocked. As 
he passed through and entered the other room 
he paused for a moment and looked quickly 
round, his fingers clasping the revolver deep 
down in his pocket. Seeing there was no one in 
the room he quickened his steps, feeling all the 
time that before he reached the farther door 
an unseen hand might plunge a cold dagger 
into his back or throw a cloth over his head. 

But he was not interfered with, and soon 
found himself in the paved entrance hall, out 
of which he hurried at his best pace, anxious 
to put as much distance as possible between 
himself and his late companions. 

After walking sharply for some time, thankful 
for the cold fresh wind that blew in his face 
after the hot atmosphere of the club, he suddenly 
discovered he was not sure of his way back to his 
hotel, so hailed a passing cab. 

Once safe inside his bedroom, he carefully 
turned the key, and poured himself out a little 
brandy from his flask. Then he seated himsc!’ 
on the edge of his bed and took his chainles 
watch from his waistcoat-pocket and laid it on 
the counterpane. From another pocket he 
drew a leather case, out of which he took and 
counted notes to the value of six hundred dollars. 

All things considered, he had had a very 
Narrow escape. 


Bob Trinder’s Good Time. 


By VICTOR PITT-KETHLEY. 
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A story of the bad old days of San Francisco, when men were “shanghaied"’ aboard deep-water 


ships for the sake of advance-money or private vengeance. 
who had come down to ’Frisco to combine business with pleasure. 


“Trinder” was a burly prospector 
He happened to make an 


enemy of a villainous saloon-keeper, and his “good time’? proved distinctly strenuous for all 
concerned. At the request of the principal character the names of all parties mentioned have 
been altered. 


”M going down to ’Frisco to sell my 
| claims and have a real good time. 
I’ve had enough of the wilds for 
a bit; it’ll be a treat to see people 
instead of rocks and trees.” 

That’s what Bob Trinder, prospector, told his 
friends at Reef City, the new “ strike” in the 
Californian Rockies, and forthwith departed to 
board the mail for ’Frisco. 

Bob, his cronies considered, was a distinctly 
lucky young man. Immensely strong and pass- 
ably good-looking, the rough life of the trail and 
mining camp had yet left him clean-mouthed 
and clean living. Now he had struck very 
promising-looking gold, and with a bag of 
samples in his kit was off to ’Frisco to try and 
sell his claims. 

The big city proved a considerable disappoint- 
ment, for the mining financiers displayed no 
undue eagerness to purchase, and ’Frisco itself 
bewildered and tired him. He secretly longed for 
the wilds again. His “‘ real good time ” looked 
like ending in a melancholy fizzle. Nevertheless, 
he stayed on, determined to fix up matters 
regarding his claims before he ‘‘ quitted.” 

He was passing through a rather low part of 
the city ‘one day when an altercation outside 
a water-front saloon attracted his attention. He 
heard an outburst of bloodcurdling oaths, 
, followed by a woman’s scream, full of terror and 
pain. “That was quite enough for the young 
giant ; he quickened his pace, and in another 
moment had pushed his way through the small 
crowd .that had assembled. In the centre of 
the group he beheld a tall, broad-shouldered, 
ruffianly-looking, fellow, flashily dressed and 
wearing a profusion of showy jewellery. This 
worthy was engaged in the pleasing occupation 
of raining heavy blows upon the cowering form 
of a young woman of about twenty. 

The bully’s fist was raised to strike again, 


when fingers that felt like iron claws bored deep 
into his shoulder-muscles, absolutely paralyzing 
his arm, and he was spun violently round, to find 
himself glaring up into the face of Bob Trinder. 
There was a steely flicker in Bob’s blue eyes that 
would have warned anyone who knew him, but 
the ruffian was too much infuriated to look for 
danger signals. 

“ What’s going on here ? ” demanded Trinder, 
angrily. ‘“ What are you knocking that girl 
about for, you cur?” 

“ You ’tend to yer own affairs, unless you want 
a funeral,” answered the bully. ‘“ Can’t a feller 
larn ’is own darter to do as she’s told without 
you buttin’ in?” 

“ Not in this way, while I’m around, I guess,” 
snapped Bob. “ You brute! You've half killed 
her.” 

“T mean to,” snarled the ruffian, his face 
purpling with rage. ‘‘ Leggo, will yer, afore I 
hurt yer? Jim! Where are yer? Come an’ out 
this galoot.” 

In response to his cry, a hulking rascal who 
looked like a bar-tender came hastening through 
the crowd. 

“Oh, be careful, be careful, sir!” gasped the 
half-fainting girl to Trinder. He nodded, and 
she stumbled away against the wall. 

“ You lookin’ for trouble ?”’ asked the new 
arrival, bustling up to the prospector. ‘“ You 
drop the boss’s arm quick, or L’ll wipe the street 
with you.” 

“Oh, you will, will you? ” said Bob, mildly, 
and before the fellow had the slightest inkling 
of his intention he had gripped him, too, by the 
shoulder-muscles, holding both men absolutely 
helpless, writhing under the terrific pressure of 
his grip. 

Someone in the crowd laughed at their plight, 
and the sound seemed to rouse the first bully’s 
worst passions. Fumbling at his belt with his 
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“* What's going on bere ?" demanded Trinder, angrily.” 


free left hand, he dragged out a wicked-looking 
knife and struck suddenly at the prospector’s 
side. Bob saw the action just in time, and flung 
his arm forward, hurling the fellow on his face. 
In an instant he was up, spitting like a wild 
cat, and rushed in at Trinder again, brandishing 
the knife. 

“ Kick ’im, Jim!” he howled. ‘‘ Get free of "im 
somehow. I'll cut ’im into little pieces afore I've 
done with ’im. Darky Long’s a bad man to 
butt into.” 

Timing the ruffian’s rush to the second, Bob 
let him get quite close, and then with a single 
heave of his mighty shoulders flung the wildly- 
kicking barman squarely at him. ‘The two men’s 
faces met with a thud, and they went down in 
a heap, the knife flying high in the air. With 
incoherent curses they leapt to their feet and 
rushed to the charge again. They might as well 
have attacked a rock. Bob stood quite still till 
“Darky ” got near; the next moment his left 
fist shot out and landed with a thud on the point 
of the ruffian’s heavy jaw. Down he went, and 
stayed there, while the crowd cheered. A cleaner 
knock-out was never seen in ’Fris 

‘The bar-tender was close behind his master, his 
arms waving wildly, his mouth full of threats, 
but at sight of what had befallen his leader he 
suddenly stopped dead, with a most comical 
expression of mingled doubt and fear on his 
coarse face. 

“© Gee!” he stammered. ‘“‘ Ere, who are you, 
mister? I guess you’ve killed the boss.” 

Before Trinder could answer there was a stir 
in the crowd, and a spruce police-officer, swinging 
his club by the loop, pushed his way to the 
front. 

“‘ What’s all this ? ””? he demanded, in a busi- 
ness-like tone. ‘‘ We can’t have all this obstruc- 
tion, y’know. Halloa! ”—catching sight of the 
prostrate figure of the saloon-keeper—* you don’t 
mean to say you’ve outed Darky Long, 
stranger?” 

He looked at Bob almost admiringly, and Bob 
smiled. 

“‘T found the brute beating that poor girl 
yonder,” he explained, ‘“‘ and I just took hold 
of him and asked what he was doing. With that 
he called out this other fellow here, and the pair 
went for me. Darky, as you call him, tried to 
use a knife, and I had to tap him. His pal seems 
to have had enough.” 

“I guess I have,” responded the bar-tender, 
hastily. “ Gee! He calls it a tap. Seemed more 
like the kick of a mule ter me.” 

The officer looked over at the girl, who was 
now sitting on a window-sill, quietly weeping. 

“You won’t charge him, missy, I suppose ? ” 
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he asked. “No? I thought not. You'll let 
him go on till he kills you, I’m afraid.” 

Then he turned to Jim the bar-tender. 

“ Better cart the old man inside,” he said. 
“That jolt on the jaw will keep him quiet for 
an hour or two, L guess. S’pose you're not 
anxious to charge anyone ? 

“Not for mine,” answered the fellow, with a 
shake of the head, and proceeded to drag his 
unconscious chief inside the saloon. 

“As for you,” went on the policeman, looking 
up at Bob, “ you’d better walk with me a way. 
Well, what is it now, missy ? ” 

For the girl, seeing Trinder prepare to move 
off, had risen hastily and now ran to him, raising 
her tear-stained face, on which the bruises were 
already beginning to darken. 

“ T—I just want to thank you, sir,” she said, 
hurriedly.“ It w very brave of you, and I 
shall always remember it. Won't you tell me 
your name ? ” 

“ Bob Trinder, miss,” the prospector told her. 
“Glad to be of service; L only hope the bru— 
your father won't punish you worse later on.” 

“That is all finished,” she answered. “I 
have stood too much. [—I shall leave him to-day 
and go to friends who will protect me. 

“Tam ery pleased to hear it,” said Bob, and 
the policeman chimed in. 

“ You—you will be careful?” continued the 
girl. “ My father is a dangerous man; he will 
never forgive you, and if—if he can he will do 
you a mischief, I fear.” 

“ You've no call to worry about that, missy,” 
answered the officer, quictly. “I'll put the 
gentleman wise to all that. You take my tip; 
hurry indoors, pack up, and light out before 
your father wakes up.” 

With that he took Bob’s arm, harshly bade 
the few spectators left to ‘go chase them- 
selves,” and strolled off down the street. Turn- 
ing into a secluded court, he astonished Trinder 
by holding out his hand. 

“ Put it there, stranger,” he said, and gripped 
right heartily. ‘“ You gave that ugly brute 
the first taste of his deserts that he’s had for 
ten years. Know who he is, and what he 
is?” 

“Darky Long, he called himself,” answered 
the prospector. 

“Yes, Darky Long,” continued the policeman. 
“ He owns that saloon, and is a mighty nasty 
fellow to run foul of. He’s a crimp, too, in his 
spare time—gets hold of sailormen, cleans out 
their cash, then drugs ’em and carts ’em aboard 
ships they don’t want to sail in. Taken a good 
few thousand dollars of blood-moncy, has Darky 
in his time. And that” brings he. to a word of 
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caution. How long are you stopping in our 
little village ? ” 

“ About another week,” replied Bob. ‘“‘ Why 
do you ask ?” 

“About six days too long,” was the police- 
man’s comment. ‘“ You heard what the girl 
said, and I reckon she knows her dad. When 
Darky comes round he’ll be shoutin’ for your 
blood, and I'll bet my boots he'll pass the word 
round among his tough pals to do you in if 
there’s the least chance. Just you keep your 
eyes double-skinned during the rest of your 
stay, young man; keep away from the water- 
front, and don’t stop out late at night, otherwise 
we will be havin’ your dead body fished up out 
o’ the harbour some fine morning.” 

“As bad as that, is it?” said Trinder, 
impressed in spite of himself. 

“Just as bad as that,” nodded the officer, 
eamestly. “I’m not joshing you; it’s dead 
straight truth, and L’m telling it you because I 
like you. See here—where are you stopping ? ” 

The prospector told him. 

“T know it,” said the policeman. “ Well, if 
you won’t mind, I’ll just ask how you are each 
evening about eleven o’clock as I pass by; I’m 
on night duty next week. If you're not at 
home—well, I guess we’ll ask Darky what he’s 
done with you. But take it from me, boy: if 
you could clear to-morrow it would be better 
for you. If you can’t, do all your business in 
daylight, go armed, and don’t speak to anyone 
you don’t know.” 

“Tl do just as you tell me,” 
“And your name? 
I’m thanking.” 

“ Sergeant Ned Sullivan is my handle,” the 
policeman told him, as they gripped hands again. 
“And there’s no call to thank me; I’m only 
doing my duty. But I wish I’d seen the scrap ; 
it must have been a daisy.” 

Three days passed by quite uneventfully. 
True to his promise, Sergeant Sullivan called 
at Bob’s lodgings every night and stopped to 
chat for a moment or two. From the police- 
man Trinder learnt that Miss Long had kept her 
word and gone away to friends—a proceeding 
that had made Darky Long doubly furious, for 
the girl had been useful to him in his business. 
Darky himself had kept his bed for a whole 
day, and had then emerged looking a sorry 
wreck. “ As I told you,” added Sullivan, ‘‘ he’s 
vowing vengeance, and I know from experience 
that his talk isn’t just hot air. Sure you can’t 
quit right away ? ” 

“No,I can’t,” Bob told him. “I must stop till 
Saturday, at any rate. In any case, | shouldn’t 
fancy being scared off by a brute like him.” 


” 


returned Bob. 
I'd like to know whom 


“ That’s right enough, but it isn’t as if you’d 
only got to reckon with him,” said the officer. 
“He can put twenty toughs on your track if 
he likes, and that makes the odds heavy. Well, 
just you follow out the rules I gave you, and we'll 
do what we can to protect you. Good-night, 
son.” 

Nothing happened the following day, though 
Bob went about the city much as usual, and he 
almost began to think Sullivan was needlessly 
alarmed. He did not know that the kindly 
officer had passed the word round among his 
men, that the young prospector—a noticeable 
figure, even in crowded ’Frisco—was to be kept 
under benevolent observation. 

The fifth day after the fight, like its pre- 
decessors, slipped by quietly, and Trinder began 
to make his preparations for leaving the city. 
He had his supper early, as was his wont, and 
then went out to post some letters before 
turning in. 

It was a dark, windy night, with a drizzling 
rain falling, and there were but few people in 
the muddy streets. Turing up his coat-collar 
and pulling down his hat-brim, Bob strode 
briskly along, looking neither to right nor left. 
He posted his letters, bought a late evening 
paper, and then started for his lodgings again. 

He had traversed perhaps half the distance 
when a large closed van came rattling along the 
greasy road behind him, slowing down as it 
drew near. Bob stepped closer to the houses to 
avoid the mud flung up by its wheels. As he 
did so his quick ears caught a low whistle to the 
rear, and he swung round quickly, every nerve 
on the alert. He saw a mufficd-up figure alighting 
from the van ; then something crashed down upon 
his head with terrific force, and the world went 
dark. 


When Trinder’s senses came back to him his 
first confused impression was that somebody 
had wrongly assumed him to be a corpse, and 
had accordingly buried him alive in a coffin 
several sizes too large for him. He lay on his 
back in what appeared to be a large box ; there 
was a mingled odour of rope, tar, and lamp- 
oil in his nostrils, and his head ached most 
abominably. 

Mechanically he raised his hand, and found that 
the hair at the back of his head was caked with 
congealed blood. This discovery stimulated his 
brain, and in a moment he recalled his sudden 
attack in the gloomy street. 

“ Darky Long’s scored after all,” he decided. 
“Now where am I? On board a ship?” 

He tumed his head to the left, and found him- 
self looking out into what he recognized at once 


to be the fo’c’sle of a rather old-fashioned sailing- 
ship. Three or four men, obviously seafarers, 
were gathered round the stove in the centre, 
and in the bunks ranged round the sides he could 
see the huddled-up figures of others. 

“The brute has shanghaied me,” growled 
Trinder, black rage in his heart. ‘‘ Guess I'll 
have to look lively if I’m to get out of this 
right way up.”” oe 

Before he moved, with a frontiersman’s 
instinctive caution, he tested his limbs and 
muscles to make sure that he was still in fighting 
trim. He found himself a bit stiff, but that was 
all. The money had vanished from his pockets, 
but so hastily had he been searched that the 
little automatic pistol which he carried in his coat 
had been left alone, the fingers that went over 
him evidently mistaking the tiny odd-shaped 
weapon for a pipe. 

Greatly heartened by this discovery, Trinder 
sat up in his bunk, preparatory to jumping out, 
but, alas! unaccustomed as he was to the 
cramped spaces of shipboard, he struck his 
injured head heavily against the boards above 
him, and fell back with a groan, all the senses 
temporarily knocked out of him again. 

It was half an hour before poor Bob rallied 
from this unlooked-for misfortune and sat up 
once more—very, very cautiously this time—and 
looked about him. The fo’c’sle was empty now, 
save for one old man sitting on a box, but what 
affected Bob more than anything else was the 
fact that the ship was moving. He could hear 
the lapping of the water against her sides, feel 
her rise and fall as she bowed to the swell. With 
wild visions of being carried off to unknown 
parts while he lay there helpless, he put his long 
legs over the side of the bunk and jumped down 
to the ftoor. 

The old seaman looked up startled, surveying 
Bob’s haggard eyes, unshaven face, and blood- 
matted hair with growing amazement. 

“ Jee-rusalem !” he ejaculated. ‘“ You must 
ha’ been goin’ it! Better get up on deck, old 
hoss, afore thet doggoned mate comes down for ye 
again. Guess he’ll use his fists on yer next time.” 

“ What ship is this?” demanded Trinder. 

“ Barque Star o’ Kentucky,” answered the 
seaman. ‘“ An’ ‘a fine old coffin-packet, too. 
Two bucko mates, a skipper that’s known as 
a hard driver, an’ a crew o’ water-rats and 
dead-beats, though I says it.” 

“ But I’m no sailor,” cried Bob. “ I’ve been 
shanghaied aboard, and a 

“ So was I—so was most of us,” grinned the old 
man. ‘Guess we shouldn’t come aboard this 
barkie any other way. You’ll settle down, mate ; 


you'll have to when the mate——” 
Vol. xxxvili.—24, 
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“Settle down be jiggered!” shouted Bob, 
fairly roused at last. ‘* Where’s the ship bound 
for, and where are we?” 

“ Bound fer Hawaii an’ then Japan,” said the 
sailor, “ As to where we are, we're towin’ out 0” 
the Golden Gate. Guess we'll be castin’ off the 
tug inside ten minutes.” 

‘Ten minutes! ‘Trinder’s face flushed. Within 
that brief’time he must explain his position, and 
somehow secure his freedom, or else resign him- 
self to the horrors of life on this notorious old 
“ coffin-ship,” under “ bucko mates” and a 
“ driver” skipper. 

Fumbling to make sure that his pistol lay 
handy, he scrambled awkwardly up the steep 
fo’e’sle ladder and lurched across the deck. 
drinking in great draughts of the fresh morning 
air. : 

Sure enough, the big barque was in tow of 
a diminutive tug, and headed out to sea. The 
harbour lay far astern, and most of the hands 
were aloft, shaking out the sails. Already the 
old vessel was beginning to curtsy to the swell 
of the open ocean. He must act quickly. if he 
was to save himself. 

On the poop aft he could make out the figures 
of two officers; another was superintending 
some work amidships. Straight towards him 
Trinder walked. ‘The officer, a broad-shouldered 
fellow with fierce eyes and a powerful jaw, 
glowered at him as he approached. 

“So you’ve turned out, hey?” he growled. 
“Mighty good job for you; I was just comin’ 
to drag you out by the ears.” 

“T want to speak to the captain,” answered 
Trindcr. “ I’ve been put aboard here against my 
will.” 

The mate laughed. 

“hat’s a good ’un,” he roared. ‘“ You've 
signed articles, my buck, an’ you're goin’ through 
with it. Get hold o’ this spar ’ere, and——” 

“Tm going to the captain,” repeated Bob. 

With an oath the mate sidled up to him, but 
something he saw in the young giant’s eyes caused 
him to pause. 

“All right,” he growled. “Have yer way, 
but it won’t do yer any good.” 

Hurrying onwards, Bob reached the foot of 
the poop ladder, and was about to mount it 
when the captain, a hatchet-faced little man 
with a permanent snarl imprinted on_ his 
features, came to the rail. 

“Get away for’ard, you.scum!” he cried, 
amiably. ‘Go put your head in a bucket and 
set-to before we get real mad with you. [’ve 
no use for passengers aboard this barque.” 

“T wish to speak to you, sir,” expiained 
Trinder. ‘I’ve beenShanghaied on your ship 
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“With a grow! like an angry bull-terrier, Bob leaped upon bim.” 


by a scoundrel called Darky Long, and I wish 
to be put aboard the tug before she casts off. 
I’m no sailor, and——” 

“Didn’t [ tell you to get for’ard?” roared 
the skipper, savagely. ‘I don’t care a conti- 
nental how you came here; I only know your 
name’s signed upon the articles as an A.B., 
and an A.B.’s work you'll do, or, by hokey! 
you’ll wish you’d never been born.” 

“You know | was brought here by fraud,” 
retorted Bob. “If you’ve got my name signed 
anywhere it’s a forgery, and you know it. Do 
you decline to set me ashore ? ” 

“If you don’t go for’ard I’ break every 
bone in your body!” cried the skipper, with an 
oath. ‘Mr. Elkins, just hunt the brute off to 
his work ; he annoys me.” 

The indescribable brutality of the man’s 
tones roused the usually quiet Trinder to fever- 
heat. He had heard something of the bullies 
who officered these packet-ships ; it seemed the 
stories were only too true. 

Elkins, the chief mate, a man almost as big 
as himself, advanced with a grin, evidently 
eager to please the skipper. 

“Tl ginger him, sir,’ he laughed. “I'll 
teach the lubber to chinwag his betters.” 

He hopped nimbly down the stairs, and Bob 
turned upon him in a blaze of anger. 

“Tf you lay a finger on me,” he warned, “ I'll 
kill you.” 

But the mate paid no heed. With some foul 
insult he rushed upon the prospector like a bull, 
a vicious-looking knuckle-duster gleaming on 
his leg-o’-mutton fist. Before he could use it, 
however, Bob dived under his arm and struck 
him on the side of his head—struck so hard that 
the big bully went spinning away against the 
bulwarks. The captain’s whistle shrilled out, 
and the second mate came running aft to take 
a hand in the fight. 

“ Pay him out, Mr. Dean!” roared the skipper, 
dancing about in his rage. “ We'll teach the 
great brute to lay hands on an officer! ” 

Thoroughly roused now, Trinder swung round 
to meet the new danger. The second mate 
evidently didn’t care for his job greatly, for he 
feinted cautiously for an opening, then stood off 
and dragged out a pistol. 

‘“‘ Hands up!” he shouted, ‘“ or——” 

He never finished the sentence. With a growl 
like an angry bull-terrier, Bob had leapt upon him, 
seizing the hand holding the pistol and forcing 
it back, back, until, with a howl of pain, the 
fellow released his grip upon it. It fell clattering 
to the deck, and the prospector kicked it into 
the scuppers. 

“Leggo my wrist!” screeched the mate, 
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kicking viciously at Bob's shins. “ Leggo 
» 

Trinder let go, but as he did so he drove his 
left fist forward, and Dean, like his colleague, 
went staggering away, to fall in a heap over a 
coil of rope. 

Crack ! 

A bullet scarred the deck just beside Bob’s 
feet, and he swung round, to see the skipper, 
a smoking revolver in his hand, half-way down 
the poop ladder. 

“ Down him, some o’ you men! ” he shouted. 
“A dollar to the feller that lays the brute out.” 

The offer, however, was not sufficiently 
tempting; the seamen had seen what had 
happened to the mates, fighting-men both, and 
they hung back. 

Again the captain fired, mouthing impreca- 
tions upon the crew meanwhile, but the shot 
went wide. Bob dragged out his automatic 
and covered him. : 

“ Any more of that, and I'll riddle you,” he 
cried. ‘1 never miss my man.” 

The chief mate was now getting to his feet, 
fumbling meanwhile for his own pistol, so Bob 
tarried no longer. Gun in hand he raced away 
forward, no man offering to stay his passage, 
and leapt out into the eyes of the ship. 

“The tug, there!”’ he shouted. “ I want to 
be taken off. I’ll pay you well.” 

For several minutes there was no response ; 
then a man came aft on board the little vessel 
and looked up at him. 

‘Go to blazes!” he said. 
with yer skipper.” 

With that he slouched forward again, and 
Bob’s heart sank within him. Already they 
were preparing to cast off the towing hawser, 
’Frisco was momentarily receding in the distance, 
and soon he would be hopelessly marooned, at 
the mercy of the brutal bullies aft. 

Almost in despair, he turned round—to see 
the chief mate, pistol in hand, hurrying along 
the deck towards his perch. 

‘Stop where you are!” he ordered. 
more step and I fire.” 

“Fire an’ be blowed, you scum,” answered 
the officer. ‘‘ You'll sing another tune——” 

Crack ! 

Bob had pulled the trigger, and with a howl 
the bully stopped, clutching at his arm above 
the elbow. 

“ Next shot will be in the other arm,” Trinder 
told him, quietly. ‘I tell you, I never miss. 
Go and ask the skipper if he'll put me ashore 
before [ do any more mischief.” 

He looked aft as he spoke, and something he 
saw through the rigging)caused his heart to give 
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a great leap. Half a mile astern a water-police 
launch was tearing down the harbour towards 
them with a creamy wave half as high as her 
funnel streaming away from her bows. Could 
it be that the faithful Sullivan had tracked him 
and was coming to the rescue ? 

The wounded mate, still grasping his injured 
arm, went hobbling back to the poop, while 
the scattered seamen watched Bob half-fearfully, 
half-admiringly. What passed between the 
officers the prospector never learnt, but presently 
the other mate and the skipper, both carrying 
pistols, and backed by three men armed with 
belaying pins, came creeping aft, taking advan- 
tage of every scrap of cover the deck o-fered, 

“[ shall shoot any man that passes the main- 
mast,” Bob called out. He was deadly calm 
now, and correspondingly dangerous. 

Presently a shot skipped across the forecastle 
close by Trinder’s side, and he found that 
someone was sniping him from the safe shelter 
of a deck-house. Taking post behind a windlass, 
he waited for the next move. He had only a few 
cartridges left in his magazine, and he realized 
that he was fighting a losing battle, but he was 
determined never to be captured; he would 
leap overboard and risk the long swim to shore 
before he surrendered. 

Again the unseen sniper fired, and this time 
his bullet chipped the windlass, but Trinder could 
see nothing at which to shoot in answer. Then, 
all of a sudden, the helmsman aft shouted. 

“ Captain!” he bawled. “ Police boat astern’s 
signalling for us to stop!” 

‘There came a volley of oaths from somewhere 
amidships, and the skipper went dodging aft to 
the poop. A moment later Bob saw the little 
police-launch bobbing astern. He turned, with 
joy in his heart, and hailed the tug again. 

“Stop towing!” he shouted. ‘‘ The ship’s 
arrested.” And they obeyed him at once, for 
the sounds of the shooting had warned them of 
something amiss. 

Meanwhile an interesting little dialogue was 
taking place aft. Sergeant Sullivan stood on the 
foredeck of the launch, and he was talking to 
the irate skipper of the barque. 

“You’ve a man aboard here I want,” he said. 
* Don’t know what name he was shipped under, 
but he’s a big six-foot prospector.” 
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“ Here I am, Sullivan, here I am!” yelled 
Trinder, and in a second he had leapt into the 
water and was striking out with mighty strokes 
for the launch, on whose deck he presently 
landed, dripping but happy. 

‘This is the chap,” continued Sullivan, coolly. 
“He was shanghaied aboard you by Darky 
Long, and i 

“ [won't have it!” roared the captain. “I 
paid Long forty dollars for the brute, and here 
he’s half-murdered my mates, started a mutiny, 
and: ie 

“Can't help that, skipper,” answered the 
policeman. ‘ You should take care you ship 
willing men. Do you admit he was put aboard 
against his will, or shall we take the ship back 
so’s you can have it all out in proper fashion ? 
I may tell you Darky’s in the pen ; we’ve nabbed 
him at last.” 

“Oh, take the man, and be hanged to you!” 
snapped the skipper. ‘‘ I’ve had all I want of 
him, and you, too.” 

“Bully for you, skipper; I guess it’s your 
best plan,” returned Sullivan, unmoved. 
“Don’t drive your poor hands too hard, will 
you?” . 

And with this parting shot he gave the 
order to start the launch again. She 
swung round in a circle, and as she moved 
astern someone on board the old barque 
gave Bob a cheer, a satlor’s tribute to a plucky 
man. 

Sullivan hurried Trinder into the cabin and 
hunted out some dry clothes for him. 

“Gee! But I thought I’d lost you, son,” he 
said, brushing aside Bob’s somewhat incoherent 
thanks. “ When I found you missing last night, 
I got to work at once, and by a stroke of luck 
tumbled over a good clue right away. I picked 
up first one witness and then another, and then 
I went to my chiefs and got busy. I guess you’ll 
have your revenge, son, and we shall get rid 
of a brute who’s played dirty tricks too long. 
We've arrested Darky, and we’ve got witnesses 
to prove that he had you laid out and shanghaied 
aboard yonder packet. Your testimony will 


fairly cook his hash for him. I guess Darky won’t 
crimp another poor sailorman for many a long 
day.” 

And so it proved. 


South African Snakes. 


By N. E. BECKMAN, Government Land Surveyor, Transvaal. 
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An interesting and informative little article concerning the venomous snakes of South Africa and 
some of their characteristics. 


JEOPLE living in Northern Europe 

# may consider themselves lucky in 

only having one variety of poisonous 

j snake to fear when out for a country 

stroll, and even this one may be 
regarded as comparatively harmless when com- 
pared with certain ugly customers which one 
meets with in climes that are hotter and 
more suitable for the development of venomous 
species. They need not remain in a state of 
perpetual tension and uneasiness when walking 
through long grass, in case the terror-inspiring 
snort of a puff-adder or the evil rustling hiss of 
a cobra should make them do a record jump. 
As a matter of fact, it takes a long time before 
even a person who is continually in the open 
gets over a certain feeling of fear and unpleasant- 
ness when he has to put his foot into a place 
which is covered by grass or brambles, so that 
it cannot be entirely overlooked. The know- 
ledge which one arrives at after a time—that 
snakes are not often found in long grass, on 
account of the difficulty they find in moving 
quickly over such ground—does little to relieve 
this feeling. : 

There are occasions, however, when snakes 
are found in long grass, and I was very forcibly 
reminded of this once when I walked over 
a puff-adder without noticing it, while my wife, 
who walked behind me, put her foot right on 
the monster! Probably only the low tempera- 
ture prevailing—which made the creature 
sluggish—saved her life. As is well known, 
snakes are creatures with a good deal of tempera- 
ment ; they are slow to move on cold days, but 
lively in great heat, when their bite, also, is 
much more dangerous. The deadliness of the 
puff-adder, in fact, is considerably over-esti- 
mated, and when one reads in scientific works 
that this snake is the most dangerous in Africa 
one is inclined to think the statement must 
have originated in the fact that the puff-adder 
has such a very awe-inspiring exterior, with its 

- broad triangular head, often ornamented with 


a pair of small horns at the front, and its short 
clumsy body, which it blows up to more than 
twice the normal size when in a rage. I have 
seen dogs bitten by a puff-adder which have 
recovered after a few days’ illness if only the 
wound was rubbed with pipe-oil, while the bite 
of the black mamba—which is certainly Africa’s 
and, in all probability, the whole world’s most 
dangerous and poisonous snake—would have 
proved instantly fatal. 

When the heat is really great, however, the 
puff-adder; otherwise one of the most sluggish 
of all snakes, will on occasion become quite 
sprightly. One day in Africa, when the tempera- 
ture was a good deal over a hundred in the shade, 
I observed one of these amiable creatures from 
the top of a “ klipkopje ” while it was attacking 
my shadow, which silhouetted itself on the 
ground below. He did this with an amount of 
energy which was both ridiculous and unpleasant 
to behold, jumping high in the air and throwing 
his fat, lumbering body about in a most vindic- 
tive fashion. while making vicious dabs at my 
poor unoffending shadow. ‘This spectacle made 
me think that there must be a certain amount 
of truth in the stories which the Boers tell about 
the puff-adder, when infuriated, being able to 
throw itself over the back of a horse, although it 
seldom exceeds a length of six feet. I am afraid, 
however, that most of the other stories prevalent 
in Africa about this snake must be relegated to 
the realms of imagination, although old hunters 
get exceedingly annoyed if one dares to doubt 
their word. : 

The most interesting snakes of all, excepting, 
perhaps, the mambas, are the cobras, which, 
almost without exception, show fight when 
frightened or attacked. On observing an enemy 
they cause a swelling to appear immediately 
behind the head by lifting and pressing forward 
the foremost ribs, which are elongated. This 
not only helps them to maintain the balance 
when raising their body for the attack, but also 
gives them a more formidable appearance. 
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“He was persuaded to go down the incline and tease the snake by throwing stones et) it 


After the hood is ready the body is lifted from 
the ground to the extent of about one-third, 
after which they either glide forward or remain 
standing and try to maintain their balance 
through slow oscillations from side to side. 
Their bite is often deadly, on account of the 
speed with which it acts. It is generally con- 
sidered nowadays that the poison of the adder 
acts through coagulating the blood so that the 
heart, after a time, finds it impossible to drive 
it through the body, which naturally causes 
death if stimulants are not administered. 
Cobra poison, on the other hand, attacks the 
nerves and causes a more speedy but perhaps 
not so painful a death through paralysis of the 
Tespiratory nerves. 

A common cobra in South Africa is the 
ringhaals, of which there are two varieties, the 
black and the grey. The bite of these is not 
supposed to be fatal, but they are nevertheless 
much feared on account of their spitting tactics. 
When attacked they eject their poison into the 
eyes of their enemies, and one should be careful 
to have the wind always behind one when facing 
these reptiles. A little boy whom I[ knew in the 
Transvaal got some of the poisonous fluid into 
his eyes, and suffered the greatest pain for a 
whole week, during which time he was perfectly 
blind. After the effects of the poison had 
passed away, however, he was apparently as 
well as ever. 

There is a very formidable African snake which 
has been known to reach a length of fourteen 
feet, and which is possibly more poisonous and 
vindictive than the King cobra of India. Up to 
now, however, it is little known in Europe. I 
refer to the’ black mamba (Dendraspis mamba), 
the most-dreaded snake in Africa, and concerning 
whom one always hears many stories when sitting 
round the camp-fires of the Boers. It is princi- 
pally a tree snake, and is often found hanging 
from a branch with only a coil or two twirled 
round the tree to give it a grip. Most of the 
Kaffir women in one part of the African bush- 
veldt where I was surveying for some time used 
to wear a small stone fastened on top of their 
heads in order to safeguard themselves against 
its treacherous attacks, for the’snake has often 
been known to bite animals and human beings 
out of sheer wantonness when they had the bad 
fortune to pass unawares under a tree where it 
was hanging. 

A story which I have heard from so many 
reliable people that it must have some founda- 
tion in reality relates how twelve oxen one day 
happened to pass under a tree where a black 
mamba had its haunts. The snake bit all of 
them, one after the other, and the first fell 
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down dead about twenty yards from the tree, 
while the others continued to fall farther and 
farther away. The last one bitten is supposed 
to have reached the kraal, which was situated 
about a mile away, but none of them survived. 

The Boers tell many stories about people 
being chased by mambas, which—especially at 
the mating scason—are very aggressive, and not 
all of them are supposed to have escaped, as 
the snake, on account of its length and thinness, 
can move with astonishing speed. The whole of 
South Africa knows the story of the black mamba 
which took possession of a shaft in the Barberton 
district and drove away the miners when they 
tried to force an entrance. It was only after a 
couple of days had passed that, by promising a 
Hottentot a keg of whisky—for which, as is 
well known, these natives would sell their souls— 
one of the engineers persuaded him to go down 
the incline and tease the snake by throwing 
stones at it until it chased the native out of the 
shaft, when it was potted at with shotguns and 
finally disposed of. 

When one is continually hearing stories about 
the deadliness and vindictive temperament of 
the mamba it is only natural that one gets a 
certain respect for it, and prefers keeping out of 
its way if possible. One of my assistants in 
Africa, a regular greenhorn, had his imagination 
so played upon by the mamba stories he heard 
that his nerves began to get disordered. As 
soon as he heard any rustling in the tent at night 
he used to wake up, shivering violently, and 
stare round wildly after having quickly lit the 
candle in order to discover what caused the 
sound, when it was generally found to be some 
unoffending mouse or rat, which small rodents 
are exceedingly plentiful out there. One day 
we arrived at a small spring in the bush far 
away from human habitations. It was rather 
late, and we were both tired out with walking 
in the sweltering sun over broken ground and 
through dense thickets of thorny mimosa. We 
accordingly decided to stop at the little spring 
and pitch our tent in the neighbourhood. At 
this moment I discovered a big black snake 
lying perfectly motionless at the middle of the 
small sheet of water which constituted the forest 
spring. 

“Come here, O—,” I called out, ‘‘I want to 
show you a black mamba so that you will know 
one if you see it. Here is one lying in the well. 
I suppose some Kaffirs must have killed it 
recently, because he has not moved since we 
came, and had it been alive you may be sure it 
would either have got away or gone for us.” 

O—— approached with trepidation, regarding 
the fearsome object with horrified looks, It lay 
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“As I lay on the ground the two snakes pasted one on each side of me. 


in a circle, with its bead a little way under the 
water and was certainly a good fourteen feet 
long. It was one of the largest specimens I have 
ever seen and perfectly black, which colour it 
only attains when quite full-grown; when 
younger it is more of a greyish-blue. 

After looking at the snake silently for a couple 
of seconds I proposed that we should walk over 
to a biggish tree in the neighbourhood and try to 
find a suitable place for our tent, which was due 
to arrive with our carriers in a short time. 
We had hardly started, however, before my 
“boss boy,” Charlie, arrived, and as a mamba 
skin is a great curiosity I proposed that O—— 
should take Charlie with him and go down to 
the well to get the snake skinned. This, after 
some hesitation, he decided to do. 

I tured round to continue my walk, but had 
scarcely taken a*couple of steps before I heard 
somebody running behind me and O—— came 
rushing back from the spring, quite pale and 
evidently much excited. 

“ The snake is gone!” he called out. 

And this really proved to be the case. The 
snake was alive while we were looking at it only a 
couple of yards away, and probably only waited 
to see if one of us was going to bend down to 
drink in order to attack, and then get away. 
Fortunately, however, we had slaked our thirst 
about half an hour earlier from the waterbags we 
carried. 

This episode proved fatal to poor O——’s 
nervous system, and a little later in the evening, 
when I was drinking my coffee, he suddenly 
rushed at me from the entrance of the tent, 
where he had been busy cleaning his Winchester, 
knocked the coffee out of my hand by the 
violence of his onset, and gripped my arm with 
a kind of convulsive strength. 

‘‘ There is a snake in the tree that our tent is 

itched under,” he called out, “and I am sure 
it is one of those confounded mambas again!” 

I tried to calm him down and, peeping out 
carefully, found that the cause of his terror was 
a little mouse which ran quickly up and down the 
tree, and which, to his distorted imagination, 
might have looked something like a snake. 

I shall never forget once, when I mysclf was 
young and nervous, I suddenly discovered two 
green mambas in front of my ox-cart, which was 
proceeding almost soundlessly over the soft 

ass. The snakes seemed asleep, and as I was 


afraid that, if startled, they might attack me in 
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the cart, where I should have had a very small 
chance of defending myself, I jumped out at 
the back of the vehicle. It happened, however, 
that in my hurry to get out I stumbled and fell, 
and as | lay there on the ground the two snakes 
passed one on each side of me, only a couple of 
yards distant! Everything was over before I 
had time to make a movement, which probably 
saved my life. . 

I believe that the mamba often does not intend 
to attack when coming straight at you, but is 
only anxious to get back to its nest. I have 
heard old hunters say that the mamba is one of 
the shyest of all snakes, and always returns 
straight to its nest when it perceives a human 
being. The only thing one has to do in such a 
case, they say, is to run at right angles to its 
path, so that it can pass. 

The Kaffirs make a weird decoction from the 
poison of the mamba, and believe that a person 
who drinks it becomes inoculated against all 
snake poison. They also maintain that a person 
who has drunk of the mixture is able to give a 
dangerous bite which causes blood poisoning, 
and that snakes who get the wind of an indi- 
vidual inoculated in this manner never try to 
bite him, but lie down and allow themselves to 
be handled by him. It is not altogether im- 
possible that something of value to scientists 
may underlie this fantastic statement. Who 
knows if we may not have here an explanation 
of the secrets of the Indian snake-charmers ? 
The decotion is called in Zulu zebutha, and I 
myself once bought from a Boer woman a little 
bottle containing some solid brownish-yellow 
substance which she assured me was the cele- 
brated antidote ; for zebuiba is supposed to cure 
the bite of the mamba as well as that of all other 
snakes. I was unable to test the stuff, however, 
because I lost the bottle, together with a lot of 
my other belongings, when crossing a flooded 
river. 

L have been careful in setting down these notes 
to leave out everything not founded on my own 
personal experience. Snake stories have a 
proverbially bad name, but my intention has 
been, not to put down as many startling “ yarns ” 
as possible, but rather to try and contribute to 
the general knowledge of certain reptiles, which 
knowledge is not only of: great interest, but 
might prove very useful to persons who, like 
myself, have to spend a great part of their lives 
in tropical climes where snakes abound. 


A RACE 


WITH 


A TYPHOON. 


’ By DR. E. E. SEVERY 


Lllustrated by W. Sotheby Pitcher, + 


The Author of this article, a graduate of Yale University, served for nearly four years in the 


Philippine Bureau of Education. 


districts of Mindanao, the southernmost island of the Philippine Archipelago. 


For two years he was located in one of the most remote 


It was in this 


wild spot that the remarkable adventure here described occurred. 


MMEDIATELY after my arrival in 
Manila I was assigned to my first 
station—the remote town of Tala- 
cogon, situated near the source of 
the Agusan river. To illustrate the 
remoteness of this place, I may say that it 
took five days in the inter-island steamer to go 
from Manila to Surigao. Thence I was trans- 
ported seventy miles in a small coast steamer to 
Butuan, which is located farther up the north- 
eastern coast, at the mouth of the Agusan river. 
From this point I travelled by canoe two hundred 

and fifty miles up the river to its source. ‘This 
last lap of the journey ran through such a tangled 
mass of almost impenetrable forest that it 
generally took four weeks to complete. 

‘The Agusan pours into the ocean during the 
rainy season a torrent a mile and a half in 
breadth, surpassing in volume the far-famed 
Mississippi. In the dry season, however, it is 
only a comparatively small stream. 

At Talacogon, far removed from the white 
man’s civilization, and the only representative 
of the American Government, I ruled a hetero- 
geneous population of many thousands of people 
as absolutely as the Czar of All the Russias. 

One Saturday afternoon in 1909, as I sat in 
front of my nipa hut, the thought suddenly 
occurred to me I would visit my nearest neigh- 
bour, a half-caste named Juan Estacion, who 
lived some miles down the river, on a little island. 

It was one of those dreamy, hazy days, such 
as occur near the Line. The sky was of a dull 


colour; the birds were silent in the trees ; the 
little house-lizards were half asleep. Even the 
usually alert carabao, or water butfalo, seemed too 
tired to munch his cud. 

“Pablo!” I cried. ‘“ Pablo!” Pablo was 
my native Visayan boy, or muchacho. “ Pablo, 
we'll go down the river this afternoon and visit 
our friend Chino.” 

“No, Sefior Americano. No, sevior,” replied 
Pablo, dubiously, shaking his head and looking 
at me ina sad, mournful way, which he meant to 
be impressive, but which really had a serio- 
comic effect. 

“ Why not ? ” I demanded, rather sharply. 

“Mucho malo, senor, mucho malo,” was all 
ihat I could get out of him. Neither persuasion 
nor threats would induce him to give me any 
reason for his objection to the trip, and at last 
my patience was exhausted. 

“ Pablo,” I said, firmly, ‘‘ 1 say we are going. 
Sabe ? Now go and get a good piloto and make 
the prao ready.” 

In rather a shamefaced, hangdog manner he 
started off, and I completed my hasty prepara- 
tions for departure. ‘These were not extensive, 
for they consisted merely in putting a comb and 
brush in my pocket. 

The prao, or canoe, used in the Islands is 
a slender half-tube, hewn out of a single giant 
tree-trunk, just wide enough for one to sit in 
with one’s legs stretched out in front. My place 
was in the bows, just ahead of the single mast, 
which held an immense.sail of palm leaves, sewn 
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together with strings of grass. In the stern 
sat the piloto, or steersman, who guided this 
unique craft with a long slender oar, showing a 
skill that was truly wonderful. ‘The boat was 
kept from capsizing by a square bamboo out- 
rigger, or batangua, along the slender ribs. 
Along this the crew would run in and out over 
the waves, acting as ballast and displaying mar- 
vellous agility. 

The speed developed by these craft with a 
spanking breeze is almost incredible. Long and 
narrow, offering almost no resistance to the waves, 
they shoot over the surface of the sea with a 
swiftness one would deem impossible. 

My prao having been drawn up as close to the 
shore as the shallowness of the water would 
permit, and my muchacho having offered 
himself as a human ferry, I was safely placed 
on board. 

As the light breeze struck the sail, and we 
slowly drifted down stream, I wondered, 
looking at the stoic faces of my Filipino 
companions, if Pablo’s queer manner had not 
keen after all only a dream--one of those 
inexplicable Oriental mysteries that the white 
man never fathoms. 

We had drifted thus for perhaps an hour, when 
all of a sudden, glancing at the countenance of 
the usually passive Pablo, 1 saw with alarm 
that something out of the ordinary was in 
the air. 

His face was distorted with a look of such 
horror as I shall not soon forget. His finger 
pointed at some object behind us, indicating 
by its rigidity that something in that direction 
was holding his attention. ‘Turning my head, 
I saw the reason for his sudden agitation. Rush- 
ing towards us was what seemed to be a huge, 
inverted, elongated balloon, floating over the 
surface of the river and driving before it an 
immense wave of water thirty or forty feet in 
height ! . 

To say I was scared would be putting it 
mildly. I was terrorized-—paralyzed with fear. 
It seemed as if some overwhelming force was 
holding me in invisible fetters. My lips refused 
to move; my voice died in my throat. ve 


But Pablo was no longer affected in this ~ 


manner. “ Baguio!” he exclaimed, “ baguio /” 
And then I knew I was beholding the much- 
dreaded baguio, or typhoon, of the China seas, 
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whose nearest counterpart is the cylone of the 
Western prairies. 

Quick as a flash he caught the ropes hold- 
ing the sail and lowered it. We were now 
scudding along under bare poles. ‘Then he gave 
his commands to the pilot, in a low but firm 
tone. The prao was placed squarely in front 
of the onrushing monster, which struck us an 
instant later. Lifting us like a cork, it bore 
us before it in its mad rush. Darkness now 
added terror to the scene and lightning flashed 
all around us, while the roar of the wind was 
like the shrieking of innumerable evil spirits. 
Onward, ever onward, like some terrible demon, 
it carried us before it on the summit of a mass of 
onrushing, roaring water. 

Past the rocks that studded the stream, past 
the cliffs that projected from the shore, we rushed 
with the speed of an express train. Now it 
seemed as if we would be hurled to death on a 
huge boulder in front, but the skilful hand of the 
intrepid Pablo, who had now taken over the 
steering, saved us just in time. 

Where we were I knew not, nor had I much 
comprehension of what we were doing. All I 
realized was that we were dodging death, in 
one form or another, every moment, and that 
Pablo was responsible for saving us. Suddenly, 
as we rounded a small promontory, I recognized 
the broad bay and graceful curve of the lagoon 
shore, a little above the deeply-indented inlet 
that contained the river-girt isle on which lived 
my Chino friend. 

Pablo evidently knew where we were also, for 
with a full turn of the guiding oar we made a 
broad sweep into the bay, out of the path of 
that pursuing Nemesis, which, with a dull roar, 
passed on its devastating course. 


That afternoon, as I was comfortably seated 
under the hospitable roof of “Chino Juan,” 
enjoying the fragrant aroma of an incomparable 
Manila, I heard a slight rapping on the slender 
bamboo door. I called out “ Come in!” With 
a polite obcisance and a sweeping salaam, Pablo 
entered. Remaining in this attitude until I 
told him to proceed, with a shrug of his shoulders 
and an expression of stoical indifference, he 
said: ‘‘Senor Americano, perhaps sometimes 
the brown man is more wise than the illustrious 
white brother.” x 
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tragedy in history. The country was divided between 
Austria, Russia and Prussia shown herewith by the 
three crowned eagles. Poland is shown by the fallen 
soldier, the flag of his country trailing in the dust, 
while the Goddess of Liberty is defending the nation. 
It is altogether probable this ancient nation may again 
be re-established as a result of the present European 
War. All the underlying causes of this migh' 
may be learned from the pages of history. W 
ing out the !ast edition of the world famed publication, 
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How I Raised My Earnings 


from ‘30 to'1000 a week 


The Story of a Young Man’s 
Remarkable Rise, as Told by Himself 


HHREE years ago I was earning $30 per 
week. With a wife and two children to 
support it was a constant struggle to make 

both ends meet. We saved very little, and that 
only by sacrificing things we really needed. To- 
day my earnings average a thousand dollars week- 
ly. I own two automobiles. My children go to 
private schools. I have just purchased, for cash, 
a $25,000 home. I go hunting, fishing, motoring, 
traveling, whenever I care to, and I do less work 
than ever before. 

What I have done, anyone can do—for I am 
only an average man. I have never gone to col- 
lege, my education is limited, and I am not “bril- 
liant” by any means. I personally know at least 
a hundred men who are better business men than 
I, who are better educated, who are better in- 
formed on hundreds of subjects, and who have 
much better ideas than I ever had. Yet not one 
of them approaches my earnings. I mention this 
merely to show that earning capacity is not gov- 
erned by the extent of a man’s education and to 
convince my readers that there is only one reason 
for my success—a reason I will give herein. 

One day, a few years ago, I began to “take 
stock” of myself. I found that, like most other 
men, I had energy, ambition, determination. Yet 
in spite of these assets, for some reason or other I 
drifted along without getting anywhere. My lack 
of education bothered me, and I had thought se- 
riously of making further sacrifices in order to 
better equip myself to earn more. Then I read 
somewhere that but few millionaires ever went 
to college. Edison, Rockefeller, Hill, Schwab, 
Carnegie—not one of them had any more 
schooling than I had. 

One day something happened that woke me up 
to what was wrong with me. It was necessary for 
me to make a decision on a matter which was of 
no great consequence. I knew in my heart what 
was the right thing to do, but something held me 
back.e I said one thing, then another; I decided 
one way, then another. I couldn't for the life of 
me make the decision I knew was right. 


I lay awake most of that night thinking about 
the matter—not because it was of any great im- 
portance in itself, but because I was beginning to 
discover myself. Along towards dawn I resolved 
to try an experiment. I decided to cultivate my 
will power, believing that if I did this I would not 
hesitate about making decisions—that when I 
had an idea I would have sufficient confidence in 
myself to put it “over’—that I would not be 


“afraid” of myself or of things or of others. I felt ' 


that if I could smash my ideasacrossI would soon ‘ 


make my presence felt. I knew that heretofore I 
had always begged for success—had always stood, 
hat in hand, depending on others to “give” me 
the things I desired. In short, I was controlled 
by the will of others. Henceforth, I determined 
to have a strong will of my own—to demand and 
command what I wanted. 

But how shall I begin? What shall I do first? 
It was easy enough for me to determine to do 
things—I had “determined” many times before. 
But this was a question of will power, and I made 


| 


up my mind that the first step was to muster up , 
enough of my own will power to stick to and — 


carry out my determination. 

With this new purpose in mind I applied my- 
self to finding out something more about will 
power. I was sure that other men must have 
studied the subject, and the results of their ex- 
perience would doubtless be of great value to me 
in understanding the workings of my own will. 
So, with a directness of purpose that I had scarce- 
ly known before, I began my search. 

The results at first were discouraging. While a 
good deal had been written about the memory 
and other faculties of the brain, I could find noth- 
ing that offered any help to me in acquiring the 
new power that I had hoped might be possible. 

But a little later in my investigation I encoun- 
tered the works of Prof. Frank Channing Haddock. 
To my amazement and delight T discovered that 
this eminent scientist, whose name ranks with 
James, Bergson and Royce, had, just completed 

(Continued on next page) 
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the most thorough and constructive study of will 
power ever made. I was astonished to read his 
statement, “The will is just as susceptible of de- 
velopment as the muscles of the body!” My ques- 
tion was answered! Eagerly I read further—how 
Dr. Haddock had devoted twenty years to this 
study—how he had so completely mastered it that 
he was actually able to set down the very exer- 
cises by which anyone could develop the will, 
making it a bigger, stronger force each day, simply 
through an easy, progressive course of Training. 

It is almost needless to say that I at once began 
to practice the exercises formulated by Dr. Had- 
dock. And I need not recount the extraordinary 
results that I obtained almost from the first day. 
I have already indicated the success that my de- 
veloped power of will has made for me. 

But it may be thought that my case is excep- 
tional. Let me again assure you that I am but an 
average man, with no super-developed powers, 
save that of my will. And to further prove my 
contention, let me cite one or two instances I have 
since come across, which seem to show conclusive- 
ly that an indomitable will can be developed by 
anyone. 

One case that comes to my mind is that of a 
young man who worked in a big factory. He was 
bright and willing, but seemed to get nowhere. 
Finally he took up the study of will training, at 
the suggestion of Mr. W. M. Taylor, the famous 
efficiency expert of the Willys-Overland Company, 
and in less than a year his salary was increased 
800%. Then there is the case of C. D. Van 
Vechten, General Agent of the Northwestern Life 
Insurance Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Just 
a short time after receiving the methods in will de- 
velopment suggested by Prof. Haddock, he felt 
that they would be worth from $3,000 to $30,000 
to him. 

Another man, Mr. H. D. Ferguson, residing in 
Hot Springs, Ark., increased his earnings from 
$40 a week to $90 a week in a remarkably short 
space of time after he began the study of will 
training. These are but a few—there are many 
other equally amazing examples which I person- 
ally know about. And aside from the financial 
gain, this training has enabled thousands to over- 
come drink and other vices almost overnight— 
has helped overcome sickness and nervousness, 
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has transformed unhappy, envious, discontented 
people into dominating personalities filled with 
the joy of living. 

Prof. Haddock's lessons, rules and exercises in 
will training have recently been compiled and 
published in book form by the Pelton Publishing 
Co., of Meriden, Conn. Mr. Pelton has author- 
ized me to say that any reader who cares to ex- 
amine the book may do so without sending any 
money in advance. In other words, if after a 
week's reading you do not feel that this book is 
worth $3, the sum asked, return it and you will 
owe nothing. When you receive your copy for 
examination I suggest that you first read the 
articles on: the law of great thinking; how to 
develop analytical power; how to perfectly con- 
centrate on any subject; how to guard against 
errors in thought; how to drive from the mind 
unwelcome thoughts; how to develop fearless- 
ness; how to use the mind in sickness; how to 
acquire a dominating personality. 

Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of will 
power being the fountainhead of wealth, position 
and everything we are striving for, and some may 
say that no mere book can teach the development 
of the will. But the great mass of intelligent men 
and women will at least investigate for themselves 
by sending for the book at the publisher’s risk. I 
am sure that any book that has done for me—and 
for thousands of others—what “Power of Will” 
has done—is well worth investigating. It is inter- 
esting to note that among the 150,000 owners who 
have read, used and praised “Power of Will,” 
are such prominent men as Supreme Court Justice 
Parker; Wu Ting Fang, Ex-U. S. Chinese Am- 
bassador; Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; 
Assistant Postmaster-General Britt; General 
Manager Christeson, of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; 
E. St. Elmo Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of 
Kansas, and thousands of others. 

As a first step in will training, I would suggest 
immediate action in this matter before you. It 
is not even necessary to write a letter. Use the 
form below, if you prefer, addressing it to the 
Pelton Publishing Company, 19F Wilcox Block, 
Meriden, Conn., and the book will come by return 
mail. This one act may mean the turning point of 
your life, as it has meant to me and to so many 
others. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19F Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of “Power of Will” at your risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail the 


book in 5 days. 
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The Artificial Volcano. 


AN 


INCIDENT OF THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


IN THE DOLOMITES. 


Related by CAPITANO Z—,, of the Royal Italian Engineers, and set down by 
B. ST. LAWRENCE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST PRATER. 


No more spectacular feat has been accomplished in the present war than the taking of the Col di 
Lana, a great peak whose summit, towering above the Upper Cordevole Valley and commanding the 


main highway through the Dolomites, was for many months held by the Austrians. 


How the 


steel-clad crest of the Col was wrested from the enemy is here set forth in detail for the first time. 
The narrator’s name is suppressed at his own request. 


T was Christmas Eve, 1915, and we 
officers of the Royal Italian Engineers 
were huddled together in a trench, 
doing our best, at that chilly eleva- 
tion of some seven thousand eight 
hundred feet, to keep ourseives warm. Not a 
word had been spoken for fully a quarter of an 
hour. We were all intent, in the semi-darkness 
of our subterranean refuge, on the smoking of 
our pipes, turning over and over in our minds 
meanwhile the problem which had faced us for 
months past. 

Entrusted with the task, amidst that wilder- 
ness of mountains known as the Dolomite Alps, 
of driving back the Austrians, we had been 
fighting our way forward week after week, 
month after month. You say that you have 
never done any climbing in the Dolomites ? 
Then you can have but a faint idea of how 
formidable our work was. 

Imagine, since you have never been there, a 
seemingly endless succession of ranges and peaks 
which have assumed the most extraordinary and 
fantastic forms. The mountains are broken up 
into every imaginable shape. Here and there they 
rise at a bound in the form of slender peaks ; 
elsewhere they assume the form of gigantic 
steps or pyramids or indented crests, sometimes 
like a saw, at others like a trident. 

Through this land of towering, snow-clad 
summits, mighty gorges, rugged precipices, 
and apparently bottomless abysses, into which 
the unwary scout might at any moment find 
himself precipitated, we soldiers and engineers 
of the Italian army had steadily fought our 
way. No one, gazing on these summits held by 
our enemies, would ever have thought it possible 
to dislodge them. And yet, one by one, they 
fell into our hands—with the single exception 
of the Col di Lana, a supreme peak and pass 
in the Upper Cordevole Valley which, at the 
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altitude I have named, commands the great 
highway through the Dolomites. ; 

On this topmost peak the Austrians had found 
a last refuge. Daily—almost hourly, indeed— 
they sent down upon us an avalanche of boulders 
and hand-grenades. In spite of this we managed 
on one occasion to gain a foothold, but only for 
a short time. A withering fire from artillery 
and machine-guns, placed on the encircling 
heights, forced us back to the security of our 
own trenches, some fifty yards below ; and there 
we had been, at the time my story opens, for 
many weeks, faced with the eternal problem— 
how to dislodge the enemy from the steel-clad 
crest of the mountain. Suddenly the meditative 
silenve into which we had fallen was broken 
by Don Gelasio Caetani, a young engineer who 
is the son of the Duca di Sermoneta and an 
English lady. Well known for his patriotism 
and professional ability, we knew that anything 
he might have to say would be well worth 
listening to, so at the sound of his voice we all 
looked up. 

“Ho un idéa!” (“An idea occurs to me! ”) he 
said, slowly and impressively. “I was day- 
dreaming of my native Naples and Vesuvius,” 
he added. “To a Neapolitan, Vesuvius is 
everything. He regards it as possessing almost 
a personality, endowed with life and thought. 
He watches it, year after year, as I have done, 
and notes the changes its form has undergone 
through successive eruptions. The thought of 
Vesuvius gave me my idea. What do vou say, 
amici, if we try and convert the Col di Lana into 
an artificial volcano ? ” 

Had Don Gelasio been other than what we 
knew he was—a man noted for extreme fertility 
of invention and resource—we might have been 
inclined to laugh at him. But we were all too 
well aware of his seriousness of mind to treat 
his idea as an idle fancy, and as one man 
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we voiced a request for an explanation of 
the ways and means towards the proposed 
end. 

Don Gelasio’s pencil and notebook were 
out in a trice and, crowding round him, we 
were soon buried in the study of a sectional 
drawing of the Col di Lana, with the respec- 
tive positions of the invading and invaded 
forces and the distance of one from the other 
accurately marked. Lines and figures and 
calculations, as he explaned the scheme in 
detail, quickly covered the sides of the sketch, 
showing theoretically and mathematically, 
atever practice might prove, that the 
scheme was feasible. 

“Tt will be a long task,” I ventured to 


“They sent dewn upon us an avalanche of boulders and hand-grenades.” 


remark, when he had come to the end of his 
explanations and seemed to be waiting for our 
observations; “but if it takes four months 
I’m your man. How long do you estimate this 
tunnelling will take ? ” 

“Not far short of the time you’ve named. 
If we can do it quicker by putting a few extra 
men on to the job, all the better ; but I calculate 
there are three thousand feet of solid rock to be 
bored before we can bring off our little surprise 
on the enemy. Well, my friends, then I take it 
the scheme is agreed upon? We will begin 
to-morrow—Christmas Day; ‘the better the 
day the better the deed.’ ” 


At an early hour on Christmas morning Don 
Gelasio Gaetani and our corps of engincers, 
numbering in all twenty-five, set to work to 
imitate Nature—to make the long preliminary 
Preparations for supplying the bowels of 
the earth under the Col di Lana with a 
power similar to the pent-up forces of an 
eruption. 

As soon as the bold and dangerous plan he- 
came known there was no lack of volunteers. 
We had no difficulty in forming a band of experi- 
enced miners, who worked in two shifts, never 
stopping day or night. A powerful perforator 
(drill) was got to work under most ingenious 
conditions—in deference to the higher military 
authorities I cannot be more precise—lest its 
strident voice should give away the secret of 
the fate which awaited the enemy forces on the 
iron-crested peak. : 

During the month of January we made 
excellent progress with our tunnel into the heart 
of the mountains, and were able to form some 
idea of how long we should be over the work. 
Roughly speaking, we found we were able to 
bore about seven hundred feet a month. During 
February we put on speed, and did considerably 
over that length—not bad work when you 
consider that each of our galleria was sufficiently 
big to allow two men to pass each other comfort- 
ably, and that we were working all the time in 
bitter winter weather. But, in spite of our 
hardships, all went as merry as a marriaze bell 
until we reached the early days of March. 
Up to then the Austrians had suspected 
nothing. They showed by what they said 
during the occasional truces, which were not 
uncommon between the rival trenches, that 
they considered themselves in perfect safety. 
We often heard ironical voices chanting such 
taunts as this :— 


“Perhaps you may ¢ Trento, 
Perhaps you may take Trieste, 
But the Col di Lana—never/" 
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And the chorus of arrogant, cock-sure Austrian 
soldiers would vociferate :— 

“But the Col di Lana—nezer /” 

When March came in, however, we discov 
that the enemy were becoming suspici 
The steady burrowing noise of our ‘drills and the 
thud of our pic kaxes awoke them, as we drew 
nearer and nearer to their positions, to the 
reality of the situation. Soon we became aware 


that they had started excavating a counter- 
mine. 


Don Gelasio brought the news to the 
uad with words of encouragement :— 
head, boys!” he said. *‘ Put on speed 
as much as you can, It’s now a matter of a race 
for life.” 

We were now boring slightly upwards, to 
get as near as possible to the summit of the Col 
di Lana, and the turn matters had taken necessi- 
tated an carlier date for the eruption of our 
artificial volcano than we had contemplated. 
So, after we had been working with feverish 
haste for another three weeks. our chief held a 
council of war and announced that the fateful 
day was near. 

“To-morrow or the day after we must place 
the explosive,” he said. ‘“ We shall need ten 
tons of gelatine and dynamite. I’m having the 
extreme end of the galleria, which cannot be far - 
away now from the enemy’s positions, blocked 
with a shield of thick armoured steel. in order 
to turn the force of the explosion upward, and 
at the same time save the remaining portion of 
the main tunnel from destruction. I’m counting 
on that as an open pathway when the moment 
comes for rushing the enemy trenches—or all 
that will be left of them. Ah! in spite of all 
their tardy attempts to counter-mine us, they 
little suspect on what a volcano they are 
sitting |” 

For the dangerous task of leading the way 
through the tunnel, directly after the explosion, 
forty of our bravest alpint came forward, being 
promised a fortnight’s leave if the attempt 
succeeded. 

At last everything was ready and the hour 
fixed—half-past eleven on a Tuesday night—for 
the firing of the mine. How the time hung-on 
our hands all that afternoon and evening ! 

All the while we wondered what progress the 
enemy had made with dis boring, asking our- 
selves whether we should forestall him_ or 
not. More anxious hours TI never passed in 
my life. 

What a relief it was when the hour struck for 
testing the efficiency of our work. 1 can still 
see Don Gelasio Cactani as he stood at the wheel 
of his little electric generator, ready to give 
the couple of turns which would set free the 
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destructive 
spark. We sur- 
rounded him in 
his little dug- 
out, waiting, 
with bated 
breath, for the 
sound of the 
explosion. 

At last 
Caetani spun the 
wheel. Heavens ! 
what a din 
ensued! The 
mountain 
seemed to be 
shaken to its 
very base. A 
hellish roar 
burst forth and 
rolled like 
thunder over 
the vast wastes 
of the Dolo 
mites, and a 
terrific blast of 
air smote upon 
us even in our 
shelter. 

Out we 
rushed, to find 
that the gallant 
forty, mar- 
shalled at the 
entrance to the 
main gallery, 
had been struc! 
full in the face 
by a mighty 
ice-cold blast, 
due to the dis- 
placement of air, 
and that for a 
few moments 
they were held 
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up by a series 

of after-explo- 

sions, caused by the ignition of the mines which 
the hapless Austrians had prepared. 

One of the men, describing the explosion to 
me the next day, said :— 

“A huge tongue of flame, followed by a 
mighty column of smoke, shot into the air, 
blowing the entire top of the mountain into 
the sky. Ah! capitano, it resembled nothing 
so much as the eruption of a volcano; and 
if it is true, as I am told, that Don Gelasio 
spoke of imitating Vesuvius, he could not 


“A huge tongue of flame shot into the 


have chosen a happier image or succeeded 
better.” 

But let me tell you the sequel. 

At length the men were able to bound forward 
in the darkness towards the enemy trenches. 
Just at that moment the moon suddenly beamed 
forth from behind the clouds, revealing the 
shattered summit of the Col, heaps of mutilated 
bodies, and groups of dumbfounded, trembling 
survivors, with arms upraised in token of 
surrender, All this time our artillery was 
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specially from 
Sief to relieve 
the soldiery in 
the trenches ; 
hence the large 
number of 
victims. Con- 
siderably ov 
two hundre 
must have been 
blown to atoms 
or killed by 
falling débrrs. 
But we had 
no time that 
night to bother 
about the dead 
and wounded. 
Our whole 
attention was 
directed towards 
the prisoners, a 
first batch of 
whom, including 
four _ officers, 
was soon being 
taken down 
the mountain 
by ten of our 
brave volun- 
eécerse. x 
second batch of 
five officers 
and a_ hundred 
and ten men 
followed 
afterwards. In 
addition we 
took possession 
of a shattered 
mountain gun 
ebevecr 
mounted in a 
cavern and 
half-a-do 


soon 
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raining a shower of shells on the mountain saddle 


between the Col di Lana and Monte Sief, with 
the double object of preventing the flight of the 
enemy and their reinforcement. But they were 
all glad to give in, being thoroughly unnerved 
and dazed, and well aware of the fact that both 
telegraphic and telephonic communication with 
their main forces had becn completely destroyed 
by the explosion. 

It seems that at the fateful hour they happened 
to have an extra force on the Col, a company sent 


equally 

mitrailleuses. 

others, with two hundred rifles, were 
Stores of food sufficient to have lasted 
rrison for another month completed 


useless 


Five 
intact 


So ended the affair of the Col di Lana, which 
will ever be linked in the Italian annals of the 
war with the name of Don Gelasio Cactani, to 
whom is due a good deal of the credit of the 
great advance which, imm - afterwards, 
we made along the main | 
Dolomites, 
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Soko (oa right) and his friends, 


By J. A. JORDAN 
ILLUSTRATED BY WINIFRED AUSTEN AND MARGARET DOVASTON. 


There are chimpanzees and chimpanzees, and the species known as the Stanleyville represents 


the aristocrats of the tribe. 


“Soko” was a young Stanleyville “chimp” that the Author captured 


as a mere baby and brought up on his ranch, and he turned out to be the most amusing and 


lovable little rascal imaginable. 


You are sure to fall in love with “Soko” after reading this 


article and looking at the photographs that accompany it. 


Neal OTWITHSTANDING the extraordi- 

nary interest evinced by all classes of 
people all over the world in our 
“cousins” the anthropoid apes, it 
is really remarkable how very little 
is known about their character and habits. In 
spite of the stimulus imparted to the imagina- 
tion by Darwin and Huxley and the host of 
evolutionary biologists who followed them, it is 
strange indeed to find that there scarcely exists 
any reliable information about the various types 
of either the gorilla or the chimpanzee. 

In the present article I propose to deal 
exclusively with the chimpanzee, which animal 
I have for many years studied closely, both in 
his wild state in the great forests of the Congo 
and under domestication on my own ranch, 
where I have frequently had in my possession 
from two or three to half-a-dozen at a time. 

The general impression appears to be that 


the chimpanzce is a definite species—a type 
without variation—but my own experience is 
the very converse of this. There are, in my 
opinion, a great number of entirely distinct 
families or types of chimpanzee, varying con- 
siderably in physical characteristics, such as 
stature, colour of skin and hair, general pro- 
portions, degree of intelligence, temperament, 
and habits generally, and I have no doubt that 
it will be shown at some time in the future that 
all these physical differences are due to the nature 
of the country which the various types of 
chimpanzee inhabit. 

For many years I have been quite familiar 
with five very distinct types of chimpanzee, 
every one of which I have encountered both in 
their wild and in their domesticated states. I 
also know of three different families of chimpanzee 
which have never to my knowledge been domesti- 
cated. They are unclassified, unknown to cither 
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hunters or travellers, and 
still remain unrecorded 
in any work on natural 
history. Notwithstanding 
this, they are common 
enough in certain parts of 
the Congo forests and 
are very well known to 
many of the fearless pre- 
datory tribes, especially 
the Mabutie pigmies. 
This tribe is a formidable 
one, and lives in the 
densest areas of the forest, 
almost impenetrable to 
any other race. 

The first member of 
the chimpanzee family 
which I am going to 
discuss is the “ Stanley- 
ville ”—named, of course, 
after the district where he 
is found. Stanleyville is 
an important Belgian 
Government port, situated 
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on both sides of the Congo River in 
the Eturi district, close to the Stanley 
Falls, which mark the natural terminus 
of the Congo River navigation, I may 
add that this particular type is not 
found in any other part of Africa, 

This ape is the largest and most 
intelligent of the chimpanzees and 
approaches nearer to the human 
standard in all his characteristics 
than any other known anthropoid. 
He is of great stature and of huge 
Proportions, designed for feats of 
enormous strength, standing  fre- 
quently from five feet to five feet 
four inches in height. It is, of course, 
impossible to capture the adult, which 
is untamable and one of the most 
formidable adversaries of all the 
denizens of these vast forests. ‘The 
young Stanleyville “ chimp, when 
‘captured, fights desperately for his 
freedom, and is a dangerous customer 
to meet. After capture he will 
sometimes continue for several days 
stoically indifferent to the Tavages 
of both hunger and thirst, and will 
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resolutely refuse to touch either food or drink 
or to take the slightest notice whatever of his 
captors, whom he clearly regards as some inferior 
type of animal altogether, and unworthy of 
notice. Atter a time, however, he will feed 
furtively, and by gradual stages his stoicism 
breaks down, and he will admit human beings 
to a lukewarm friendship. This relationship 
soon strengthens into the deepest affection, and 
there 1s no other animal in the world that can 
compare, in qualities of gentleness and loyalty, 
with a properly-trained chimpanzee who has 
been reared and educated by kindness. 

The chest measurement of the male of this 
family is enormous, and varies from fifty to 
filty-eight inches. His arms are huge, reaching 
beneath his knees, and his strength is almost 
incredible. No human being, of course, would 
have the slightest chance whatever with him 
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unless armed with a rifle, and even then your 
eye must be sure, your aim steady, and your 
courage of the highest 1f you wish to escape 
w:th your life. 

This chimpanzee roams the forests in parties 
of ten to a dozen, and sometimes, but rather 
infrequently, I have seen even twenty at a time. 
I have heard trom the natives, and trom various 
other sources, not, [ am alraid, altogether to be 
relied upon, that they have been known to travel 
in still larger numbers—occasionally as.many «as 
thirty and forty. They sit about in natural 
forest clearings, obviously keeping to their own 
little family circles. The young ‘‘ chimps’ play 


together like children, the older animals remaining 
quietly somewhere in the background, generally 
at the foot of some large tree, from which position 
of vantage they chide the little ones, occasionally 
darting hither and thither, administering a 


“The mother appeared like 


Digiti POO! 


apparition bef_re us, 
\< 


parental smack. The Stanleyville “ chimp” in his 
wild state is greatly feared by the natives, whose 
crops he frequently raids and proceeds to destroy 
with the utmost nonchalance, in spite of the 
infernal din which is immediately raised, and 
to which he appears to be thoroughly indifierent. 
‘Tom-toms are beaten and the natives rush 
frantically about, screaming and yelling, clashing 
their spears against each other and beating their 
shields, but nevertheless taking very great care 
not to venture /oo near to the marauders, who 
proceed calmly to strip the trees of fruit and 
destroy everything they can lay their hands 
upon. Generally they do not depart until 
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they have thoroughly satisfied their voracious 
appetites 

‘These apes do not confine themselves to the 
crops, but frequently raid the villages and 
actually enter the native store-huts, devouring 
everything that is eatable and destroying any- 
thing that is not. After a prolonged Lucullan 
feast, amidst a scene of indescribable destruc- 
tion, they waddle away hand in hand to their 
forest glades to rest and sleep. Nowadays a 
considerable number of the native warriors are 
armed with muzzle-loaders, which have been 
traded to them by the Belgians. With these 
they attack the chimpanzee, inflicting terrible 
wounds upon them which fester and render them 
extremely savage and dangerous. ‘They are very 
rarely killed, however, and retire into the forest 
until their wounds are healed, to brood over 
fresh schemes of depredation and vengeance. 

In the autumn of 1913 we were trekking from 
Buf.asendi to Stanleyville, a distance of some 
three bundred miles. After a hard day’s march 
we camped in a native clearing, and about 
three o’clock in the afternoon crept stealthily 
into the forest in search of antelope to feed the 
party. Quite suddenly we happened upon a 
group of chimpanzees, about twenty in number. 
With the utmost caution we carefully took cover, 
and watched. We were particularly struck by 
the great size and physique of the adult members 
of the party, of which there were about half-a- 
dozen, the remainder being young ones. Sud- 
denly, almost beneath our feet, we heard the 
curious cooing note which indicates the astonish- 
ment of the young “chimp.” Looking down 
into the long grass we saw, beneath the hollow 
of a large tree about two feet away, a tiny little 
“chimp” wriggling about and mouthing and 
grimacing in amazement at our unexpected 
appearance. 

I picked the little fellow up, but he’ promptly 
dug his teeth into my arm, hurting me censider- 
ably. In spite of my attempts to pacify and 
concihate him he struggled violently to get 
free, and cried out to his relatives and friends 
in the “ chimp ” Janguage which, in distinction 
to our own tongue, 1s never misunderstood by 
those who employ it. Suddenly a huge female, 
obviously the mother, appeared like an appari- 
tion before us, adopting a most menacing atti- 
tude. With flashing eyes she gnashed her teeth, 
clenching and shaking her fists furiously, and 
—somewhat in the manner of the gorilla—striking 
her huge chest. When she was within a few 
yards of us I raised my rifle and dropped her 
with a bullet through the brain. The little one, 
which had slipped to the ground, ran to its 

other, and cee e enacted a vel 
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“In company with two other chimpanzees he walked hind in hand every morning into my bedroom.” 


touching and human scene, since seeing which I 
have never had the heart to shoot another of these 
animals. The little “chimp” threw its arms 
round its dead mother’s neck and cried and 
crooned like a child. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that we were able to get him away, 
but eventually, worn out with grief, he submitted 
to us and we carried him sobbing back to camp. 
Notwithstanding his tiny dimensions, we were 
obliged to tie up his little arms with a cloth to 
circumvent his strugeles. For nearly forty- 
eight hours he refused to touch any food or 
drink. Bananas and water were placed near 


him, however, and at the end of the second day 
he could not resist the temptation. It was 
especially a pot of jam which broke down his 
reserve, and when he had finished this and 
removed all traces of the meal from his hands 
he became quite friendly. From that time 
onward he gradually became a member of our 
family on the ranch, forgetting all about his 
forest life, his mother, and his grief. 

We brought the corpse of the mother 
“chimp” to the camp and carefully took her 
measurements. She was five feet two inches 
in height and fifty-two inches round the chest. 


Digitized b Google 
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The skin on the face was almost human in quite grey, like an elderly person. Her body and 
colour, being quite light and very little darker arms were covered with long hair of a light 
than a European, probably nearer in colour to brown colour, but beneath the hair the skin of 
the body was almost the ordinary flesh tint. 

re The young “chimp” was carefully 

: « trained, and in less than a month dis- 
played the most extraordinary intelligence 
and remarkable general aptitude. The daily 
routine of his life differed very little from 
that of a native child. In fact, the only 
noticeable difference between them was his 
much greater intelligence, cleanliness, and 
loyalty. He rose about five and, in com- 
pany with two other chimpanzees I had at 
that time, walked hand in hand every 
morning into my bedroom and awakened 
me for his early cup of tea. The three 
“chimps” would then sit down and drink 
their tea out of little tin cups and, like 
Oliver Twist, they would not hesitate to 
“ask for more.’ At breakfast they sat 
up at the table and took their meals 
with spoons, behaving with commendable 
decorum, their occasional breaches of 
etiquette being generally rewarded“ by 

a stern word of remonstrance and 
occasionally with a mild “clout.” 
During the day they wandered about 

the ranch plotting mischief and en- 
joying themselves generally, but were 
never known to be late for meals. I 
had specially made for them small cots 
such as are seen in a nursery, above 
which were suspended the usual mos 
quito nets. At night, when retiring 

to bed, they would put on their 
nightgowns, crawl under their mosquito 
nets, place their heads on their pillows, 

and sleep away until the morning. 
“Soko,” the young “ chimp ”’—the 
name is derived from the Swahili 
word ‘“‘ Soko’ Mooto, meaning “ the 
person” —was noticeably superior in 

his intelligence to the others, and 
very soon had entire control over the 

“ chimp ” department. In the morning 

he would pull out his bath in front 

of the ranch, fill it with water from a 

jug and, taking a brush and a bar of 
soap, would lather himself thoroughly 
and wash himself all over, obviously 
enjoying the whole business hugely. 
After that, without a single word or 
hint from us, he would take a tooth- 
brush and clean his teeth, evidently 

the Asiatic. The hair on the top of the head in imitation of his master and mistress, whose 
was brown, straight, and quite short. She had matutinal ablutions were always carefully ob- 
mutton-chop whiskers of considerable length and _ served. and closely criticized. After thoroughly 
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drying himself in the sun, he would fetch his 
clothes from the chair by his bed and bring 
them to me to assist him to dress, and would 
then prepare himself for breakfast. At all 
times, in distinction to the other ‘ chimps,” 
he displayed a strong antipathy to natives, 
and would never allow them to approach 
him, frequently striking them as they passed 
with sticks, and sometimes catching them 
by the legs and throwing them down. On the 
other hand, he evinced great affection for the 
domesticated animals on the ranch, of which I 
had a considerable number. He was particu- 
larly fond of my pet dog, with whom he used to 
do exactly what he liked; pulling his tail, 
catching hold of him by the mouth and play- 
fully forcing his jaws apart, and at other times 
even jumping on his back in equestrian fashion, 
but never in any circumstances would my 
dog retaliate except 
in fun. Evidently 
they thoroughly un- 
derstood each other. 
I may say that this 
dog was famous 
throughout the dis- 
trict for his great 
bulk and __ fearless 
hunting qualities, 
and was a cross 
between a_ bulldog 
and a bloodhound. 
“Soko” also used 
to ride the pet goat 
about the ranch, 
although he was 
never taught to do 
so. He was very 
fond of my wife’s 
pet mongoose, and 
would tuck him 
under his arm and 
wander away into 
the forest, where he 
would play with him 
for hours. 
Eventually this 
“chimp” used to 
almost _ completely 
dress himself with- 
out any encourage- 
ment or assistance. 
He would put on 
his socks, trousers, 
and coat, but could 
never ovércome his 
aversion to’ his hat 
and boots. At the 
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outbreak of war I brought him back with 
me from the Congo on the Bornu, the Elder, 
Dempster cargo boat, and on the voyage he 
was the centre of attraction. The sailors 
crowded round him and wasted their time 
petting and feeding him, and _ spoiling his 
digestion. On one occasion the second mate 
came to me and complained that ‘“ Soko” 
had taken away his pipe, and upon going 
aft to the men’s quarters I discovered him 
in the centre of about a dozen admiring sailors 
and Krooboys, calmly puffing away at the mate’s 
beloved briar, which, however, he quietly handed 
to me when I sternly demanded it. On the 
voyage I had a suit of khaki and a service cap 
made for him, and taught him to salute. When 
we landed at Liverpool a most amusing and 
interesting ceremony occurred when the recruit- 
ing sergeant enlisted him for service, but unfairly 
withheld the usual 
shilling. 

On the way 
through London in 
the taxi-cab he 
created great excite- 
ment among the 
crowds, He was par- 
ticularly . interested 
in a company of 
soldiers who were 
passing, and who 
broke ranks with 
delight and astonish- 
ment when “‘ Soko” 
waved to them and 
saluted. As I joined 
the Service soon 
afterwards I was un- 
fortunately obliged 
to dispose of my 
little friend, and he 
was eventually sold 
to the Zoological 
Society of Philadel- 
phia, and is at the 
present time in the 
Society’s collection. 
I may add that I 
have received a 
letter from them 
asking for all sorts 
of details relating 
to his history, as 
he is considered by 
them to be a re 
markably intelligent 
and __ affectionate 
animal. 
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THE STORY OF A STRANGE VENDETTA. 
By JOHN G. ROWE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY STANLEY L. WOOD. 


A wealthy farmer in Arkansas had a quarrel with two ruffians, which ended in his shooting 


both of them to save his own life. 


in the story that follows. 


Thereupon five other members of the dead men’s family 
_swore vengeance and endeavoured to kill the farmer. 


The upshot of this tragic affair is told 


The moral appears to be that, before you engage in a vendetta, you 


should ascertain what kind of a marksman your intended victim is. 


R. WALTER RIDGELEY was a 
farmer living some twenty miles 
north of Texarkana, Arkansas, ad- 
B.@ joining the Indian Territory. He was 

——— very wealthy, the value of his pro- 
perty being estimated at the approximate figure 
of two hundred thousand dollars. He had 
inherited the greater portion of it from his 
father, Colonel John H. Ridgeley, who had 
served: as an officer in the Confederate army 
during the American Civil War. 

Walter was sent to Princeton College, where he 
graduated in 1873. On leaving college he returned 
home, but after only a short stay on his father’s 
ranch he went West, and in 1875 served for a 
time as a scout under the gallant but ill-fated 
General Custer, who, with his command, was 
massacred a little while later by rebellious 
Indians. 

After the terrible end of his chief, Walter 
Ridgeley remained in the western country until 
the death of his father, in 1882. He then went 
back home, where he lived thenceforth. 

The family mansion was a large and handsome 
pface, and the interior was splendidly furnished, 
a well-stocked library of books and a fine collec- 
tion of pictures testifying to the proprietor’s 
cultivated tastes. 

Mr. Walter Ridgeley himself was a fine. up- 
standing man of five feet eleven, with a frame in 
proportion, and the outdoor life he had led had 
made him exceedingly strong and active. 

On March 3rd, 1890, he had occasion to go to 
a store kept by a man named Ropemeyer, situated 
about eight miles from his ranch and plantation. 
At the store he met some neighbouring ranch- 
owners, and they were in friendly conversation 
when two brothers named Joe and Robert 
Murphy, ferrymen, came in, followed by a 
stranger. The three new-comers were engaged 
in an angry dispute, and Mr. Ridgeley and his 


companions ceased their conversation to listen 
to it. 

The stranger, it appeared, was a travelling 
salesman, or ‘“ drummer.” He came from 
St. Louis, and he complained that the two 
ferrymen had taken his sample-case from him 
because he refused to pay what he considered 
an exorbitant charge for ferrying him across the 
river. 

“Look here, gentlemen,” he said, appealing 
to Ridgeley and the others present, ‘‘ these two 
men ferried me across the river yesterday to the 
Indian nation and only charged me fifty cents 
for the passage. They brought me back again 
this morning, but now demand five dollars for 
the ferriage. I wouldn’t pay it, so they’ve taken 
my sample-case, and refuse to give it up.” 

Walter Ridgeley turned to the two ferrymen. 

“Ts this true?” he demanded. “ You’ve 
asked five dollars from this man for ferriage 
across the river, and have seized his sample-case 
because he won’t pay ? ” 

“ What’s it got to do with you ? ” answered 
one of the ferrymen, with an oath. 

“ You’ve no right to try to impose on a stranger 
in such a way,” continued Ridgeley. ‘“‘ Five 
dollars is an outrageous charge. Give him back 
his sample-case, and be content with what you 
are entitled to.” 

The two ferrymen retorted with foul abuse, 
telling the rancher in very ornate language to 
mind his own business. 

“It’s the business of every honest or decent 
man to see that strangers are not imposed upon,” 
responded Ridgeley. *‘ Give him back his sample- 
case instantly.” 

On that, with a savage snarl, one of the brothers 
flew like a tiger at the self-possessed young 
ranch-owner, aiming a blow at his head which, 
had it reached its mark, would have stretched 
him on the floor, 
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seeing the fellow’s action, Ridgeley just as swiftly whipped out his own,” 
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But the blow did not reach its mark. Ridgeley 
dodged it, and promptly retaliated with a right- 
hander straight from the shoulder that sent the 
Tuffian over like a ninepin. 

‘The other brother, uttering a howl of fury, at 
once grabbed for his pistol, but seeing the fellow’s 
action, Ridgeley just as swiftly whipped out 
his own. 

The two men covered each other at almost 
identically the same instant, but the ranch- 
owner was the fraction of a second the quicker. 
He fired, and his adversary fell dead in his tracks, 
shot through the heart. 

The brother who had been knocked down was 
on his feet now, and snatched his pistol out. 
Before he could turn it on the young rancher, 
however, the latter had wheeled upon him and 
fired a second time. 

He, too, dropped, groaning in agony, and 
when they raised him it was seen that he had 
received a mortal wound. He lingered until 
next day, when he succumbed. 

Mr. Ridgeley, of course, was at once put under 
detention, and an inquiry was held into the 
matter. The testimony of all who had witnessed 
the tragedy, however, vindicated Mr. Ridgeley, 
showing that his act had been necessary to pre- 
serve his own life, and that the two brothers 
owed their fate to their own actions. Both 
brothers, it appeared, had borne an evil reputa- 
tion as desperadoes. 

Walter Ridgeley was discharged without a 
stain upon his character, and everyone considered 
that the two bullying ferrymen had only got 
their deserts. 

The matter did not rest there, however. 

John Murphy, a brother of the two dead men, 
and an uncle of theirs named Thomas Murphy, 
upon hearing of the fate of the pair, promptly 
swore a vendetta against their slayer. They 
hurried to Texarkana bubbling over with the 
fiercest threats against Ridgeley. 

“We'll have his heart's blood for it. We'll 
kill him on sight,” one of them was heard te 
declare. 

Friends of Ridgeley carried word of these 
blood-curdling threats to him, and though far 
from being frightened by them, he sought to 
avoid further bloodshed by remaining on his 
ranch, except when absolutely compelled to 
leave it on business. He was a gentleman of 
culture and education, and his career had won 
him the respect and esteem of all who knew him. 
He was certainly too brave to seek a quarrel 
when it could be avoided, holding life too sacred 
to wantonly wish to shed human blood. But 
fate would have its way. 

On March 22nd he was obliged to go to a 
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neighbouring farm, two miles from home, and 
it was dark when he mounted his horse to retum. 
He had completed about half the journey when, 
as he was passing through a strip of woodland, 
two jets of flame spurted from behind the trees 
bordering the road, and the reports of two 
pistol-shots rang out. 

Ridgeley’s horse fell under him like a stone, 
and he was thrown to earth beside it. He 
lay quite motionless, apparently dead or -un- 
conscious, and two men stealthily emerged from 
behind the trees where they had been in ambush 
and advanced into the road towards him. 

They were evidently satisfied that he was 
badly wounded, if not killed outright. But they 
were to have a terrible undeceiving. 

When they were within a few paces of their 
prostrate victim he suddenly bounded upright, 
with a revolver in each hand, and before either 
of the two startled assassins could again turn 
their weapons upon him he had shot them beth 
mortally. 

The would-be assassins, of course, proved to 
be John and Thomas Murphy, the brother and 
uncle of the slain ferrymen. 

Again there was an inquiry, and once more 
Walter Ridgeley was exonerated. Will it be 
believed, however, that three more relations of 
the four dead men were found to continue the 
senseless feud ? The trio were two more brothers 
of the Murphy family and another uncle, all of 
them living in the Indian Territory. They also 
ficrcely registered oaths that they would kill 
Ridgeley, and started for Texarkana with that 
object. 

“Go away for a time,” his friends urged him. 
“You know the characters of these men. They’ve 
sworn to have your life for causing the deaths 
of their relations, and one or the other of them 
will probably get you if you remain round here. 
There are three of them, remember, and they'll 
be bound to waylay you with every advantage 
to themselves.” 

“No,” replied Ridgeley, firmly, ‘I will not 
tun away.” His keen dark eyes flashed fire, and 
his determined countenance grew rigid. “ No, 
IT will not run away,” he repeated. “‘ I will remain 
here upon my ranch. I will take every precaution, 
though, to prevent further conflict. I am as 
anxious as any man can be to avoid further 
bloodshed, but I will not flee from these men as 
if I feared them. I have done nothing to be 
ashamed of, and I have nothing to regret. I 
only defended my life against the four men 
I have killed, and if put to it I will hold my own 
against these three ruffians also.” 

A week or more went by, and nothing occurred. 
Ridgeley kept close to his ranch, and took no 
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foolhardy chances. What had become of the 
three desperadoes no one in the neighbourhood 
knew. They managed to lie low and dodge the 
search that was made for them. 

The night of April 8th came, and, little suspect- 
ing what the early morning would bring forth, 
Walter Ridgeley retired to rest at his usual hour. 
He was awakened by a tremendous uproar. 
Horses were neighing and cattle bellowing with 
fright. 

He jumped out of bed. It was pitch-dark, 
but on going to the window he.was satisfied 
that something decidedly wrong was happening 
among the horses and cattle in the stables and 
barn, for the animals were making a terrific 
rumpus. 

Striking a match, he saw that the hour was 
two o’clock in the morning. He went to his 
room-door and called some of his men who 
slept in the house. 

“Dress yourselves quickly,” he said, “ and 
follow me out. I’m going to see what’s wrong.” 

With that he slipped on some clothes, and, 
as prudent as he was brave, put two revolvers 
into his pockets. He never went without the 
weapons now, and at night slept with them under 
his pillow. 

Calling to his men to hurry, he opened the 
house-door and ran towards the barn. 

As he hastened along a man leaped out in 
his path from behind a wagon and fired point- 
blank at him with a revolver without warning 
or cry of any kind. The shot went through the 
ranch-owner’s hat, whirling it from his head, but 
without even grazing the skin. With the presence 
ot mind born of past experience, Ridgeley 
promptly dropped on one knee, and drawing one 
of his two pistols shot back practically at random. 

A howl of agony and a vicious oath told him 
his aim had been true. The indistinct form 
before him reeled and fell, and regaining his 
feet at a bound, Ridgeley rushed towards the 
wagon. 

As he did so two more figures appeared out 
of the darkness and ran to meet him, firing as 
they came. 
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Ridgeley felt a sudden numbing pain in the 
left arm, and the fingers of that hand involun- 
tarily opened and dropped the pistol they 
gripped. The arm was disabled. With the right 
hand, however, he fired his remaining pistol at 
one of his assailants, and the fellow stumbled in 
his stride and sank upon all-fours. 

‘The ruffian was not done for, however. Raising 
himself upon his knees, he shot again at Ridgeley, 
who had turned to face the third man. Hit 
in the breast this time, the ranch-owner staggered 
and fell, receiving a third wound under the left 
shoulder-blade as he went down. 

Nevertheless, he had sufficient strength to 
squirm over on to his left side, heedless of the 
pain from the two wounds on that side, and 
sent an unerring shot through the heart of the 
third man. 

At this juncture his men came rushing up, 
alarmed by the firing, but the fight was 
over. Two of the marauders were dead, and 
the other was dying. They were the three 
Murphys. 

Ridgeley and the dying Murphy were carried 
into the house, where their injuries were attended 
to. Nothing could save the wounded marauder, 
however, and he died within the hour. The 
ranch-owner’s injuries were dangerous, but the 
prompt attention they received and his splendid 
constitution prevented them from being fatal. 
He slowly recovered, and was eventually able 
to go about again as well as ever. 

His last exploits spread his fame far and wide. 
and his neighbours for miles were loud in their 
praises of his courage, coolness, and dexterity 
as a marksman. No one, in the vicinity at least, 
mourned the seven men he had slain. As the 
New York World said at the time, ‘ The men 
who were killed had long been known by their 
deeds as ruffians whom the community could 
well spare. Walter Ridgeley, graduate of the 
Eastern college and the Western plain, has 
earned for himself a reputation that bids fair 
to preserve him from future annoyance by men 
of the stamp of those whose thirst for blood 
reverted on their own heads.” 


A Lofty Ambition. 


By 


TG. J. CHOMAS, of Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A GILBERT. 


Tom Needham, of Cleveland, wanted to be a star cinematograph actor, and he decided that a 

spectacular high dive from a lofty bridge would gain him the necessary notoriety. The police 

and the bridge authorities, however, objected to his scheme, and Mr. Thomas describes what 
happened when the ambitious young man tried to carry out his programme. 


EVERAL things happened because 
Tom Needham wanted to be cham- 
pion high-diver of the world. 

Firstly, Tom himself gathered a 

" large crowd of interested persons and 
got his name into the papers. Secondly, Patrol- 
man Max Wilhelm, policeman, of ripening age 
and ample girth, was given full opportunity to 
learn beyond doubt that he wasn’t as spry and 
kittenish as he had been ten or twenty years 
ago. Thirdly, Fred Buck and Fred Norse had 
full and ample opportunity to distinguish them- 
selves. 

There was a very good reason for Needham’s 
ambition to be champion high-diver of the world. 
He had visions of being a star in cinematograph 
plays, and he knew that if he accomplished some- 
thing which would distinguish him as a person 
of unquestioned courage and daring it would help 
him in his proposed profession and would, more- 
over, result in his gaining much newspaper 
notoriety—which, as everyone knows, is more 
prized by actors than great wealth. 

The particular point from which Needham 
decided to jump to fame and the realization of 
his ambition was the middle of the mighty steel 
arch forming the central span of the famous new 
high-level bridge spanning the Cuyahoga river at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The top of the steel span is something like two 
hundred feet above the surface of the river. 
Many structures offered inducements by reason 
of greater height, but they lacked the advantage 
of having something soft and yielding at the 
base into which Needham could fall. 

At the time he conceived his great idea the 
bridge was far from complete, and the steel span, 
simply one of the many units, stood in mighty 
and dignified aloofness with one foot on either 
bank of the river. 

Having duly announced in no less conspicuous 
a place than the public square that he was about 
to take a headlong dive from the new bridge, 


Needham walked briskly westward to where 
the mighty span loomed skyward, a gaunt iron 
skeleton, cold and forbidding-looking. Nor was 
the bridge the only thing that was cold and 
forbidding. ‘The weather shared the honours, 
for it was October, and the temperature was 
anything but balmy. 

None the less the courageous Mr. Needham 
walked upon the old viaduct, his avowed inten- 
tion being to take a practice dive from that 
structure before essaying the more difficult leap 
from the new bridge. He made his way to the 
central arch, tollowed by the multitude, and 
while they watched in open-mouthed admiration 
he removed his hat, coat, shirt, trousers, and 
shoes and stood up in the blaze and glory of 
a six-shilling bathing-suit which boasted a large 
variety of colours but no great amount of 
material. 

Needham stood there like some would-be 
Napoleon, proudly defiant of the chilling blasts 
from the north, eyeing the murky water below 
with wholesome contempt. He climbed to 
the bridge railing, balanced himself like a 
trapeze performer, poised for the dive, recovered 
himself, and took another look at the afore- 
mentioned murky water, which swept by in a 
black and oily flood a hundred feet below. Once 
more Needham poised, with his hands held above 
his head in the orthodox attitude. 

He looked behind him, below, to right and 
left, and then—— 


“Here, come down out of that! Come down, 


‘I say, before I come over there and drag you 


down !” 

It was the authoritative voice of Bridge 
Captain O'Donnell, a large and powerful man, 
with a broad and deep-rooted conception of the 
many important duties vested in him. He was 
advancing at high speed, with one menacing 
fist thrust out like the advance guard of an 
army. 

Needham hesitated a moment, and then meekly 
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climbed down, gathered up his garments, and walked 
away. 

But not thus easily was he to be thwarted in his quest 
for fame and a big contract with some cinematograph 
company. ‘loa few of the many hundreds who followed at 
his heels he confided that he was going to dispense with the 
preliminary dive as unnecessary, and would proceed forthwith 
to make a spectacular dive from the high arch of the new 
bridge. 

Now in order to get from the old bridge to the new one it 
was necessary for Needham and those who followed him to 
climb down a flight of iron steps to the valley and cross a 
hundred yards or so of piled-up building material to where 
the eastern abutment of the new structure loomed upward 
thirty feet or more. Needham, with his clothing under his 
arm, led the way, while the concourse behind him gradually 
swelled to wondrous proportions. On the old bridge auto- 
mobiles, wagons, and street cars stopped in their tracks 
while the occupants joined the throngs that watched from 
the railing. The bridge was literally black with people. 

Occasionally the onlookers cheered vigorously, and the 
natural consequence of their cheers was that Patrolman 
Max Wilhelm, a brave but portly member of the city police 
force, was attracted. Being of a professionally, not to say 
naturally, curious nature, he started forth to investigate. 
He shouldered his way through the multitude and reached 
the centre of attraction just as the courageous Mr. Needham, 
having deposited his clothing on the ground, was stepping 
from the top rung of a ladder to the floor of the abutment, 
above which towered the massive steel girders. 

3y the time Patrolman Wilhelm had fully grasped the 
meaning of this unusual situation Needham had gained the 
abutment and was making a short speech—a few well-chosen 
words to the efiect that he was now about to attempt—nay, 
was going toaccomplish—a dive so spectacular that he would 
leap to fame and fortune at one fell swoop. 


Officer Wilhelm, convinced it was time for 
him to assert his authority, promptly waved 
his baton aloft and thundered :— 

“Come down! Come down, in the name 
of the law! Come down before I come up 
after you!” 

Needham paused in the middle of his speech, 
looked down at the blue-coated speaker, and 
deliberately winked ! 

Then, without a word, he turned and started 
to shin up one of the iron girders. Up, up 
he went, while the policeman waved his arms 
and yelled in impotent fury. 

Ten feet, twenty, thirty, forty—and Needham 
was shrinking to a mere speck against the sky. 

““ Tf you don’t come down——”’ began Officer 


Wilhelm, threateningly. Thereupon, carried 
away by his wrath, the arm of the law, weighing 


“Come D. ! Come d. , in thi f the 1 < = 
ongown before 1 come upatter you?” '°°™® approximately two hundred and thirty pounds, 


and possessing a 
degree of deter- 
mination com- 
mensurate with 
his bulk, made 
for the foot of 
the ladder and 
started to climb 
—slowly and 
carefully, not to 
say ponderously 
and painfully. 
Ten steps up 
he commenced to 
wheeze ; twenty, 
and he was puff- 
ing like an 


Tom Needham, whose bold bid for 
notoriety is here described. 
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the perpendicular girders end abruptly, and the 
immense steel beams forming the upper part of 
the arch stretch out in a great curve over the 
river. 

A glance at the accompanying photograph 
will illustrate more clearly than words the nature 
of the hazardous trip Needham had ahead of 
him before gaining the precise centre of the arch. 
At the outset, it is clearly apparent, the journey 
was considerably uphill, the angle gradually 
lessening as the centre was approached. Need- 
ham didn’t crawl out along this girder. He 
stood erect, poised himself, and ran—actually 
ran—up the narrow pathway ! 

In the meantime, Officer Wilhelm, finding it 
impossible to continue the chase, stood in 
impotent fury on the floor of the abutment, 


The lofty span on which the men struggled. 


overburdened locomotive; thirty, and he was 
plainly in a bad way. 

By the time he reached the floor of the abut- 
ment his quarry, Mr. Needham, had gained the 
first-deck level of the great bridge, and was 
spitting on his hands in preparation for the 
second stage of his journey. 

“Tf you don’t come down,” yelled Officer 
Wilhelm again, “ I’ll come up and get you!” 

Needham leaned far over the side of the steel 
structure, formed his hand into a megaphone, 
and called back :— 

“Oh, very well. Come on!” 

Thereupon he proceeded to climb upward 
once more with the agility of one to the manner 
bom. 

At a point eighty-five-feet from the ground 


virtually ma- 
rooned, for he 
could not climb 
higher and was 
not sufficiently 
rested to essay 
the descent of the 
ladder. 

But he could, 
and did, send out 
a call for re 
inforcements. A 
small boy, willing 
tooblige, promptly 
obeyed the police- 
men’s request that 
he should go in 


Fred Norse, the bridge 
superintendent, 
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search of Fred Buck, superintendent of con- 
struction on the bridge, and Fred Norse, 
his assistant. As work for the day had been 
stopped an hour before, it was somewhat hard 
to find either of the two men, and while they 
were being sought the courageous Mr. Needham 
had ample opportunity to entertain the watching 
thousands below. 

Having reached the apex of the arch, he 
blithely executed a Highland fling, much to the 
joy and edification of those who looked on from 
every vantage-point. 

“Why don’t you dive ? ” someone yelled. 

For the present, however, Tom Needham 
was not concerned with diving. He was 
enjoying the scenery from the dizzy heights 
of the arch, the while he kept warmth in his 
all but naked body by dancing everything 
from a one-step to the tango. Tiring of this, 
he sat down on the girder with his feet 
dangling over nothingness. 


“Dive !’? shouted someone from the old 
bridge. 

“Tf he does, Ill run him in!” called 
Officer Wilhelm from the floor of the 


abutment. 
“He daren’t dive!’ shouted a small boy 
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who possessed a voice of shrill texture but 
wonderful carrying power. 

‘Who's going to stop me?” came the faint 
voice of Needham, in defiant tones. 

At the end of ten or more minutes he rose to 
his feet, flapped his arms about to restore circula- 
tion, and then took up another diving posture. 
There he stood, the embodiment of all that was 
courageous, arms extended above his head, 
swaying backwards and forwards while he judged 
the distance to the dark waters below. There 
he swayed and poised and swayed while the 


“He swayed backwards and forwards while he judged the distance to the dark waters below,” 


a 


seconds merged into minutes and the crowd 
became feverish with pent-up sxoitement. 

While Needham stood there two figures darted 
up the ladder leading to the abutment on which 
Officer Wilhelm was posted. The figures be- 
longed to Buck and Norse, who had finally 
been discovered. Accustomed to climbing, and 
familiar with every inch of the bridge, they made 
light work of scaling the ladders, and equally 
light work of shinning up the massive steel 
girders. 

Between them they carried a rope of great 
length, the purpose of which was at first not 
quite apparent. 

They had reached the top of the perpendicular 
girders before Needham detected them. Evi- 
dently, he reasoned, they were bent on robbing 
him of his wonderful chance to leap to fame and 
fortune. He promptly ceased posing and made 
preparations for flight. They should not catch 
him! They should not rob him of his oppor- 
tunity while he had legs and arms and the power 
to use them ! 

And away went Needham, scooting across the 
treacherous girders and stringers with Buck and 
Norse in close and enthusiastic pursuit. 

Down one girder, up another, dodging, leaping, 
squirming, always just out of reach of his 
pursuers, the would-be diver flew. The crowd 
watched in breathless interest. Before it had 
been a comedy; now it had the promise of 
developing into a tragedy. One of the men 
might slip and fall ; at any moment one of them 
might miss his footing on the narrow, web-like 
structure and go hurtling downward. 

There were no cheers from those who looked 
on. They watched with bated breath, and 
women clung to their companions’ arms, their 
faces white with terror. 

Suddenly Needham, almost overtaken by 
one of his pursuers, stopped in his flight for the 
merest fraction of a second, let out a yell, and 
leaped ten feet downwards to where a cross 
beam joined another in the centre of the span. 

And now the purpose of the rope carried by 
the pursuers became apparent. One of the 
men uncoiled it, made a noose in one end, and 
then whirled it about his head after the 
manner of a Western cowboy about to rope 
a steer. 

He swung the noose for several moments 
while Needham scurried from one stringer to 
another, and then, at just the right moment, 
he relaxed his hold, and the rope went swishing 
through the air and fell over the head and 
shoulders of the fugitive. 

But Needham was not to be caught so easily. 
In another moment he had freed himself and 
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was again scurrying from one narrow girder to 
another, all thought of diving now dismissed 
from his mind. 

His pursuers were now above him, and Norse 
recoiled the rope and hurled it as before, but 
missed. A third time he whirled the line in 
the air, and this time it caught the fugitive in 
such a manner that his arms were pinned to his 
sides. He fell’ prone upon one of the girders, 
locked his legs about it, and refused to move. 

Buck and Norse, the latter still holding the 
rope and drawing in the slack as he advanced, 
made their way down to where Needham clung 
to the steel beam. 

They tried to talk him into giving up, but he 
shook his head. 

“Then it’s fight,” said one of the pair. 

“All right,” retorted Needham, and as the 
two superintendents leaped toward him he 
jumped tc his feet, and for several minutes the 
three men fought and struggled desperately on 
the insecure footing. Backwards and forwards 
they swayed, Needham striking out with all his 
strength, while the others, not attempting to 
use their fists, essayed to close in upon him and 
make him a prisoner. 

Gradually, by striking out with his fists, 
Needham worked the imprisoning noose upward 
until it was well above his elbows. Then, with 
his lower arms absolutely free, he put up a more 
desperate fight than before. 

The odds, however, were against him, and with 
a sudden rush his would-be captors closed in. 
Needham struggled furiously, and several times 
it seemed as if all three must go plunging down 
into the river. 

But in the meantime Norse, working with the 
loose end of the rope, was slowly wrapping it 
around his quarry coil on coil. Gradually 
Needham found his arms being imprisoned, 
spite of his struggles. The rope, working down- 
ward, passed his waist and circled around his 
legs until at last he was powerless to move. 

The vanquished diver did the only thing 
possible—he surrendered. ‘Trussed up like a 
turkey, he was lowered down to the abutment, 
where the portly officer Wilhelm awaited him 
with open arms. 

After he had been compelled to put on his 
clothing Needham was induced to go home and 
give up his intended dive. The crowd on the 
bridge heaved a mighty sigh, broke up, and went 
scurrying off about its business. 

In ten minutes the traffic was moving along 
as usual, the great steel arch, more forbidding- 
looking than ever in the gathering dusk, was 
deserted, and Needham's ambition was a thing 
of the past. 


A 
Canadian 
Lumber- 
Camp. 


By LACEY AY. 


A vivid sketch of a life that is 
different from anything else Canada 
has to offer— the strenuous exist- 
ence of the Canadian lumber-jack. 
The work is hard, the cold is 
intense, and the risk of accident 
or death ever-present, but the call 
of the woods is. in their blood, and 
they return winter after winter. 


IL. 


Say) the Tuesday, in a very heavy snow- 
storm, we set out from Lac de Belle 
Riviere for Riviére aux Ecorces, the 
| most distant camp of the company. 
The twelve miles was all the way 
through the Laurentide Park, the great Quebec 
Province game preserve. On account of its 
exclusion of hunters, and its distance from a 
settlement, no one ever enters it save in winter- 
time, and then solely for its lumber. The 
many months of war before the date of my 
visit—February, 1916—had seriously _ inter- 
fered with the demand for lumber and many 
of the camps had been closed, those that were 
open being the ones most convenient to the 
watercourses, and reserved for the older employés 
of the company. 

The protection of the animals made itself 
felt almost within the first mile. To be sure, 
it was common knowledge that the Indians 
camped about the borders of the Park had 
selected their ground just because of the pro- 
tected area, but it was not the policy of the 
Government to interfere too harshly with them, 
and others found their chance at places more 
simple of access and almost equally prolific 
in game. 

Although the constantly-falling snow quickly 
blotted out the tracks, there were many signs 
of moose, their big, awkward tracks giving a 


The snow-bound trail through Laurentide Park. 


correct impression of their gait and reckless 
progress. By instinct they selected the routes 
where the snow was shallowest, and the trail 
on which we travelled seemed to have no influ- 
ence whatever on their direction. Feathery 
little lines along the way had been left by the 
abundant partridges, and sudden flutters of 
dislodged snow betrayed their flight; while 
the triple tracks of rabbits, in great clusters, 
proved that they had merely retired for us to 
ass. 

At the head of the lake a single snowshoe- 
trail crossed our way—the path of the game 
guardian, who camps alone in a tent all winter 
long, passing and repassing through the forest 
in the course of his duties. 

Arriving at noon at a tiny camp 
of one room about twelve feet 
square, we came on one of the 
perils of the lumber woods. The 
nearest doctor is forty miles distant, and no one 
in the woods possesses the most elementary 
knowledge of medical science. A young lad 
of fifteen, huge and ungainly, lay on a bunk 
in a heavy sleep. His mother told me that 
he had started out as usual that morning with 
his younger brother to cut ; later he was found 
unconscious in the snow. Her treatment, 
she explained with pride, had consisted of a 
few pills, a dose of pain-killer, a plentiful and 


Home 
Doctoring. 


impartial application of liniment, and hot 
water at his feet. It was the sum total of her 
medical appliances and information, and she 


had not begrudged them. 
The pills, I found, were 
an innocent laxative in 
reasonable doses, the 
pain-killer of the usual 
narcotic nature, the lini- 
ment only a gamble for 
any purpose. ‘The hot- 
water treatment was the 
one point where she had 
excelled her class. 

On awakening the boy 
remembered nothing. He 
was drowsy and weak— 
perhaps partly the result 
of the pain-killer—and 
felt no pain but a head- 
ache. Jn answer to my 
questions it appeared 
that he had had an 
attack of “grip” a few 
weeks before, and while 
still weak from it had 
returned to work felling 
trees, a task much too 
strenuous for any lad of 
his age. As T talked with 
him, the boy every now 
and then raised himself 
to thrust his head 
through a sack-covered 
opening in the wall and 
shout at a team of horses 
kicking at each other in 
the stable heyond. Know- 
ing that if he remained 
there it meant he would 
work beyond his strength, 
I advised his return to 
relatives where he could 
see a doctor. More than 
a week later, as I was 
on my way out, I over- 
took a sleigh making fast 
time, a still figure lying 
on it covered with 
blankets. It was the 
boy, so ill now that 


his parents had been forced to take my advice. 
At Cote’s camp I came upon the heart of 
things. Monsieur Cote, aged sixty-two, but ~ 
as active as his sons, had spent forty years in 
the woods and seven with this same company. 
He was more than a mere lumber-jack. From 
the status of a “ jack,” during which period 
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Monsieur Cote, a veteran lumberman, who, at sixty-two, still 


loes a full day's work in the wood: 


woods. 


“ jobber.’ 


Is. 


of his life he had worked in Michigan and 
Northern Ontario as well, he had risen to be a 
That is, the company contracted 


with him for a certain 
number of logs’ and he 
engaged the men. and 
provided for them. In 
his camp were six men 
Jes himself, and the 
sister of three of them to 
do the housework. He 
himself worked every 
minute of the day, felling 
the trees with a master- 
stroke attained only after 
a lifelong experience in 
the woods. His contract 
of the previous year, for 
two hundred thousand 
logs, had been reduced 
by the war to fifty thou- 
sand, and, in conse- 
quence, he was working 
with Jess energy than 
usual. 

A fine old French- 
Canadian was Monsieur 
Cote, with all the ex- 
quisite courtesy of the 
best of them. Although 
living a hfe of rigorous 
discomfort, under con- 
ditions that are not 
considered conducive to 
self-control, he never 
drank, and his reputa- 
tion throughout the 
woods made him the 
most popular of em- 
ployers. While the other 
men in the camp played 
cards or smoked and 
chatted, he was always 
looking for something to 
do to relieve the girl with 
the housework. There 
was no part of it, from 
dish- washing to bread- 
making, which he was 
not thoroughly com- 
petent to undertake, 


and none that he avoided. 

I spent a day with him at his work, and found 
him a splendid example of the French-Canadian 
lumberman, the best breed in the world in the 
He was, of course, an expert axeman, 
and his sixty-two years seemed not to have 
diminished his skill and strength, In every 
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Monsieur Cote’s camp—The house occupies the left half of the building and the stable the right. 


move I saw the art of his calling. His personal 
preference was for a double-edged axe, although 
I did not see another in the bush. His experi- 
ence was that it enabled him to cut twice as 
long without being forced to stop to resharpen. 
Where the sharp frost will instantly snap off 
a keen edge that is not exquisitely applied to 
the tree, the saving of time was something 
that appealed to the novice. I learned later, 
however, what in his modesty he had not told 
me, that a double-edged axe requires unusual 
knack, skill, and experience. 

There are certain Government regulations, 
company demands, and tricks of the trade that 
control the lumberman’s work. The Govern- 
ment demands that the tree be cut off within 
two and a half feet of the ground and be at 
least thirteen inches in diameter at the base. 
The company requirements are for a log at 
least four inches through at the small end and 
thirteen feet eight inches long. The rest hes 
in the art of the axeman. He must estimate 
the tree’s size at a glance, must judge if he can 
get it to fall in the right direction, and having 
started must make it fall there. Not every 
tree that fulfils the requirements of size can 
he fell, since all must fall convenient to the 
road that has been broken. For this the 
“lean”. of the tree is an important factor, 
but when an axeman like Cote attacks it, one 
can be certain that it will drop within a few 
inches of the spot he selects. My anxiety 
for a safe distance, without regard to direction, 
was amusing to the old man as he stood in the 
snow up to his armpits ready to swing the axe. 
Always, however, he kept his eye open for the 
branches that might be broken off in the fall. 
When all the trees within reach of the road were 
felled, the next empty sleigh to arrive from the 
river was sent in to break a new trail. 


Our arrival at Cote’s camp was 

A Glimpse _ timed to occur immediately before 

of the return of the men from the 

Camp Life. woods, and in a few minutes I was 

a witness of the organization, and 
the lack of it, of the camp life. The first man 
in glanced at the woodbox and, seeing it empty, 
retired to replenish it. The second went to his 
assistance without even entering the camp. 
The third seized the water-pail and proceeded 
to the river with an axe to break the ice in the 
water-hole. The next two, who had been driving 
all day, were busy wiping the harness, which is 
always brought into the heat for the night to 
protect it from the extreme frost. The old man 
fell to helping the girl to lay the table and fill 
the lamp—which they did, by the way, with the 
wick still burning. 

Their outside duties finished, the men pro- 
ceeded to remove the superficial marks of the 
day’s work. Caps, mittens, sweaters, and socks 
were shed in the centre of the floor, a shower of 
hardened snow accompanying the operation, and 
later were hung about the stove to dry, on nails 
and wires. For the remainder of the evening 
the atmosphere reeked with the odour of drying 
wool and leather. The removal of the snow 
that had caked on them was not a simple matter. 
Frozen as hard as ice to every part of them, as 
it had clung to their legs and bodies in their 
work or fallen from the trees they touched, it 
yielded only to the strenuous use of sticks and 
knives, and all the time the floor was a litter of 
icy snow and sweaters. A French-Canadian, 
after shedding his day garb, is a different-looking 
creature. The man that emerges from the 
disrobing of two or three thick sweaters, an 
extra pair of trousers, and two pairs of socks, 
is a sylph-like person compared with the burly 
creature who swings the axe or trudges behind 
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a string of loaded one-horse sleighs on the way 
to the river. 

The evening meal that follows, like the rest 
of the meals, is a riot of fat and grease. Jf 
there is soup—and there usually is at night— 
it is so greasy that only a generous acceptance 
of the surroundings gives it a place in the diet 
of a visitor like myself. Following it comes a 
huge dish of soupy hash, sometimes with pieces 
of boiled meat or fat pork as the basis. Of 
vegetables there are few except potatoes, although 
onions were an agreeable change at times— 
always, potatoes and all, a part of the stew. 
Then bread and butter on piled plates, and 
molasses. A meal without the latter would 
cause a riot; and its manipulation is peculiar 
to the woods. It is set out on the table in bowls. 
The diner breaks off a chunk of bread, spears 
it with a fork, reaches over and dips it into the 
nearest bowl (carefully turning it about to 
saturate it), and then transfers it to his mouth. 
Another chunk is then prepared, and the proces- 
sion of extended arms is like a rite. It is a 
taste to cultivate in a lumber-camp if one would 
dine @ la mode. And through the whole meal 
runs a steady flow of tea so strong as to resemble 
an intoxicant. 

When the dishes are cleared away is the 
French-Canadian’s time of play, and he takes 
full advantage of it, but without neglecting 
the demands of the next day’s work. There 
may be axes to grind, although such a short 
operation is usually left to the few minutes’ rest 
for digestion after breakfast. But the sharpening 
of saws and the manufacture of axe-handles is 
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a lengthier job and more strenuous. No factory 
handle excels for finish these hand-made ones 
of the lumber-camp, and no French-Canadian 
lumber-jack would consider anything but the 
product of his own hands. Selecting a straight- 
grained piece of white ash, he will kneel on the 
floor and in fifteen minutes produce, with only 
an axe and a spoke-shave, the most perfect 
shape of handle, made precisely for his owr 
requirements, 

But the greater part of the evening is spent 
at cards, of which every camp possesses several 
well-thumbed packs. Every might during my, 
visit the cards were in use, euchre being the only 
game they seem to care about. The tablecloth 
—when there was one—was replaced on one end 
of the table, the other being littered with an 
assortment of tobacco pouches and packages 
and the other accoutrements of an evening’s 
unstinted enjoyment. While a four played, the 
others looked on, criticizing or applauding, and 
awaiting their turn to “cut in” at the end of 
the game. A French-Canadian takes to euchre 
like an English porter to tips. As long as four 
men can be found to continue the game it goes 
on, sometimes to hours that must curtail their 
needed rest. 

Here and there are musical instru- 

The Mouth- ments of the easily portable kind, 

Organ but the owners were very shy in 
Expert. their use before me. One evening 
stands out in my memory. We 

were at the most distant camp, and the storm 
outside was howling through the tree-tops. We 
had that afternoon beaten our way in along a trail 
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that had not been broken since the 
last storm. But our presence was 
known, and from all the camps 
within five or six miles the men— 
and some women—had come to 
spend the evening. Just as we 
finished eating a burly young fellow 
of enormous frame stamped in. He 
had driven forty miles that day 
with hay for the camp, a bitter day 
of storms, but his youthful face 
was beaming with good cheer and 
aggressive health. He ate his soli- 
tary meal hastily, and then, while 
four of us played euchre, he drew 
from his pocket a mouth- organ. 
Seated on the edge of a bunk, his 
feet beating clamorous time on 
the floor, his face upturned to the 
ceiling and eyes closed, he enter- 
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tained us at length without a 
halt for breath. And in silence we 
played euchre and listened. For 
the youngster handled the instrument like 
a born artiste. After a couple of hours 
he stopped suddenly and returned the mouth- 
organ to his pocket. I suppose he had completed 
his repertory to the very last bar. 

And then the woman of the house—young 
and overworked, with nothing seemingly in her 
life but cooking and washing and carrying wood 
and water—opened an old trunk and extracted 
aconcertina. Shyly at first, but with increasing 
ease and confidence, she repeated with innocent 
frankness the boy’s selections. And she, too, knew 
her instrument. I deliberately lost my games of 
euchre in order that I might sit out and see 
what a part music played in their isolated lives. 

Except when he is eating, the lumber-jack is 
smoking. In my packsack I carried a supply 
of cigarettes and smoking tobacco. 1 found they 
were willing to try the cigarettes as a novelty, 
but the more expensive tobacco they touched 
only to gratify me, and never twice. Fortu- 
nately, I had been warned, and in my store had 
some five-cents-a-package stuff with a “nip” 
that shrivels the insides of the uninitiated. 
That they crammed greedily into their pipes 
while it lasted. None of it, however, was quite 
up to the Canadian leaf, which they purchase by 
the pound for less than much of my tobacco cost 
meforanounce. The French-Canadian, working 
in an atmosphere of forty below zero, with the 
trees crackling in the frost above his head and 
the snow round his arms interfering with the 
swing of his axe, is built to stand anything, 
inside or out. One of the amazing tricks of 
the trade is to take a draught of liniment 


A log-yard on the river ice—In the spring. when the 


immediately upon return to camp after a cold 
day. Who discovered the warming alcohol in 
it, and whether they are particular about the 
brand, I do not know; but so far as I could 
see any kind of pain-relieving, sprain-reducing 
stuff seemed to do. It was kept in bottles by 
the dozen, and applied sparingly to the exterior 
in order that its more grateful interior functions 
might not be limited. : 

The “‘ scalers,” in whose company I travelled, 
had skilled work of their own to do. Their duty 
was to measure the logs and credit the jobbers 
with the amounts. These logs lay on the frozen 
rivers, down which they would flow with the 
spring break-up to the sawmills. This necessity 
of accessibility to a river means that mere swaths 
of woods are cut over, while a half-mile away, or 
just over the ridge (up which the sleighs could 
not be hauled), the forest is in its primeval state. 
Some day, of course, these less accessible parts 
will be attacked, but not while the logs are taken 
out by the jobbers at so much apiece or per 
thousand feet. 

In some places the swiftness of the current 
kept ‘the ice thin, and in others the rising of 
the water from one of the strange rain-storms 
that once or twice a winter sweep this frozen 
district. made the work of the “ scalers” 
dangerous. ‘Twice my companions broke through 
and were saved by what looked to me like luck. 
Once I gave myself a never-to-be-forgotten lesson 
not to break a new track on icc, however innocent 
it might look. I can feel yet the vicious, relent- 
less tug on my thighs of the current beneath the 
ice as I clung desperately to the end of a log pile 
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in the bush, utterly unconscious of 
the raging storm outside. When 
we struck the river and the farms 
beyond it we experienced its full 
frenzy. I did not suffer much, 
for I was as warmly clad as 1t was 
possible to be without other furs 
than gauntlets, and the Llankets 
heaped over me kept off most of 
the wind: but the drivers were in 
bad straits before we had gone a 
mile. Fortunately, their homes 
were close, and there I was to be 
transferred to a cutter for the 
remainder of the drive to the 
station. 

My driver for that part of the 
journey was a young man, a visitor 
from Montreal, with a keener 
anxiety for his appearance than 
for his comfort. After two miles I 


ice melts, the logs go down to the mills with the current. 


that threatened to tumble over and engulf me. 
I hate to imagine what would have happened 
had that log pile not been at hand. There have 
been “ scalers”” who have not been so fortunate. 
My trip “ out ” was another item 
A Ride to of experience. Leaving the 
Remember. “ scalers ” to continue their work, 
I came out on a log sleigh by a 
different route. There were two sleighs of us, 
one for myself and driver, the other for the sick 
boy of whom I have written. All the way we 
followed an icy log-trail. For four miles we 
were descending one hill without a break, the 
horse galloping, the sleigh swinging from side 
to side, bumping into trees and sheered off by 
the guards, with the brakes applied mechani- 
cally in the steepest places by a local invention 
consisting of a loose contrivance between the 
shafts and the sleigh that dropped into the snow 
when the horse was not pulling it out. At one 
point, falling in behind a string of loaded log 
sleighs going down to the river, we came on an 
empty string coming up, of course giving them 
all the road. In order to make way without 
more loss of time than was necessary, and to 
break a passing place, they had driven their 
horses into the bottomless snow in a ravine in 
one of the steepest parts of the hill. I looked 
down on them as I lay on the sleigh, the tops 
of the horses’ backs alone showing. the drivers 
shouting now and then if the plunging progress 
seemed to be too long delayed. But those horses 
take to snow like a duck to water. 
For the first twenty miles we had been deep 


noticed that the reins were hang- 
ing loose. I found that the poor 
fellow was stiff with cold. It was the coldest 
day I have ever experienced, registering thirty 
below zero, with a terrific wind in our faces. 
Thad to take the reins myself, my otter gauntlets 
affording me a protection I doubt possible from 
any other covering. With everything I could 
spare wrapped about the driver, and with the 
wind slowly biting through me as it would sooner 
or later have pierced anything, I am convinced, 
we pushed the horse to the limit of its speed. 
Not an inch even of our faces dared we expose, 
and the frost solidified over our face-coverings 
until we could not see. Never before was I 
really frightened of the cold. Never again will 
I risk a gale like that in such a temperature. 
Even the walls of the railway station were 
incomplete protection from the wind that tore 
across Lac St. Jean, and the station agent and 
I huddled over the stove and thought things 
about the builder. 

And yet I would make the trip to the camps 
again, and face it all cheerfully except that drive 
out—not as a regular bill of fare, but as a dip 
into a life that is distinct from anything else 
even Canada has to offer. Lumbering is a 
career deliberately chosen by a section of French- 
Canadians and enjoyed by them as keenly as 
are the occupations of those who consider them- 
selves favoured by a kindlier fortune. It does 
not dull their love of amusement, nor injure their 
health ; the pay is good and the fare must be 
satisfying. So they return to it winter after 
winter, just as a city man seeks the seaside in 
summer. 


THE END, 
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The story of one of the finest deeds of courage and self-sacrifice on record. 


NE of the finest deeds of courage 
and self-sacrifice on record—an act 
calling for pluck of a seemingly 
superhuman order—was performed 
by John Smith, a humble labourcr 
in a Sheffield steel works. 

It happened in the Sicmens department of the 
works of Messrs. Thomas Firth and Sons, about 
eight o’clock one Saturday evening. ‘The night- 
shift men were at work removing a massive 
red-hot steel ingot, weighing twenty-six tons, 
from the casting-pit. 

To anyone not accustomed to the work of 
these Sheffield manufactories, entry into one of 
the workshops must be like a visit to the infernal 
recions themselves. All around are Rem- 
brandtesque lights and shadows that would 
have delighted the great painter, but which have 
a terribly awe-inspiring effect upon a stranger 
to them. The din is deafening, appalling. 
There is the commingled roar of forges and 
furnaces under full blast, the screeching of high- 
pressure steam, and the hiss and scream of 
steam-saws cutting into white-hot metal. Steam- 
hammers are pounding with the dull concussion 
of hundreds of foot-tons, iron plates and rails 
are thrown down with a metallic clangour that 
resounds far and wide, and engines are pulsing 
and throbbing and working away with an energy 
that seems positively uncanny, apparently 
uncontrolled by the hand of man. Other 
uncouth-looking machines stand idle. perhaps, 
but loom terrible and grim and repellent even 
in their silence. ‘Then, above the general 
uproar, will come a sudden crash, and the 
startled hearer and onlooker may be pardoned 
for believing for the moment that a volcanic 
eruption is taking place. 

What in Heaven’s name is it? Nothing but 
what takes place in such workshops every hour 
of the day—merely a Bessemer “ converter ” or 


giant ladle being tilted over by the gang working 
at it and pouring out, just like gravy, some score 
or more tons of what looks like living fire, but 
is in reality molten steel. Flames thirty or forty 
fect high leap up from it and lick greedily around 
—flames of rainbow hues, shedding all around 
and throwing high in the air sparks of similarly 
varied colours, a pyrotechnic display equal to 
any devised by firework specialists. 

Amidst it all, this seeming inferno of heat, 
noise, and glare, half-naked human figures flit 
to and fro, like demon attendants on the God 
of Fire. 

Streaming with sweat, blackened by smoke 
and soot, they neverthcless move to and fro in 
a_ perfectly orderly, business-like way, in no 

ise perturbed by their fearsome surroundings. 
They control the blazing furnaces, the roaring 
forges, and the pounding engines : they actually 
seem, hke the mythical salamander, to walk 
about in fire, to breathe it, and to handle and 
play with it. 

It was amid such weird and thrilling surround- 
ings that the feat of bravery and self-devotion 
I am about to describe was performed. 

John Smith and his fellow-workmen were 
standing heside what is called an ‘‘ open-hearth ” 
furnac These furnaces are built alongside the 
casting-pits, or, it may be, on either side of them, 
and pit and furnace communicate by under- 
ground tunnels. This method is employed in 
the Siemens or Siemens-Martin process of steel 
manufacture, by which steel is produced direct 
from iron-ore. 

One of John Smith's companions, named 
Benjamin Stanley, had to adjust the chain of 
the travelling-crane which was to lift the great 
red-hot mass out of the casting-pit. In some 
way the unfortunate man slipped and tumbled 
down into the pit. 

It may be that the fumes,and heat from the 
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great ingot half stifled him, or its 
glare blinded him, and he did not 
see where he was stepping ; anyway, 
down the poor fellow fell, beside the 
huge column of blistering hot steel. 
He did not fall on to the ingot, 
remarkable to relate, but sideways 
into the narrow space between it 
and the wall—a space only two [eet 
three inches wide! 


“The unfo tunate man slipped and tumbled down into the pit.” 
Vol. xxxviii.— 27. 


Had he dropped on 
to the ingot he must, 
of course, have been 
instantly incinerated — 
there could have been not 
the remotest possibility 
of saving him. As it 
was, there did not seem 
to be much, for he lay 
right, beside)that glowing 
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red-hot, twenty -six-ton 
ingot, stunned or injured 
by his fall—the pit was 
fifteen feet deep—and 
fully exposed, in his 
semi-nude condition, to 
the frighttul heat the steel 
monster was irradiating. 

Stanley was clad only 
in his trousers and boots, 
and his scanty clothing 
at once began to scorch 
and smoulder, preliminary 
to bursting into a thou- 
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“He went scrambling hurriedly back the way be had come—beck out of 
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sand tiny tongues 
of flame. His com- 
rades shrank back, 
overpowered by the 
fearful spectacle— 
stupefied, bereft of 
all power of volition 
by the horror of the 
situation. 


All but one man—brave, self-sacrificing John 
Smith. He alone was capable of thought or 
action. Swift as thought itself, he seized a 
ladder which was standing close by and, unaided, 
thrust it into the furnace-pit adjoining. 

‘this pit was empty, and had not been used. 

Like lightning he went bounding down the 
ladder. His haste was so great that it turned 
under him and he fell awkwardly, hurting himself 
a little. But he was promptly on his feet again 
and rushing through the connécting tunnel to 
his helpless comrade’s succour. 

Into the casting-pit he burst, to be immedi- 
ately met by the withering, blasting heat of the 
great ingot in its centre. Like the unfortunate 
Stanley, he was wearing only his trousers and 
boots. He had no protection from the shrivelling 
heat for his naked body, face, and arms. 

Think of it! Think of that frightful heat, 
under which a piece of paper would imme 
diately have curled up, browned, and burst 
into flame. 

Stanley had fallen almost on the other side 
of the red-hot mass of steel, so it was necessary 
for the would-be rescuer to pass half round it— 
to make a semi-circular journey, in fact. And 
the space he had to traverse was only two feet 
three inches in width | 


On one side of him was the great red-hot . 


steel column, throwing off frightful heat and 
stifling fumes. To touch it with finger or elbow 
or shoulder would mean the instant incineration 
of that member. On the other side of him was 
the circular wall of the pit—masonry too hot 
to endure touching. 

Most men would have recoiled—and_ small 
blame to them—from running the gauntlet of 
such a terrible position, But John Smith did 
not hesitate or pause for a single moment. He 
plunged at once into that fiery furnace, shielding 
his face, and particularly his eyes, as well as he 
could with his hands. 

The air in the pit was all a-shimmer, hazy 
with the tremendous heat. As it filled his 
lungs it must have half-suffocated and nauseated 
him, impregnated as it was with the choking 
fumes of the red-hot metal. 

And the anguish of the withering. heat upon 
his naked arms and body! His flesh was 
roasting, his skin shrivelling. His hair, eyebrows, 
and moustache singed as he stumbled round the 
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ingot; his evs were half blinded, and his 
trousers were smouldering, burning the flesh 
underneath. Yet he retained his balance, kept 
his footing, and presently reached the helpless 
Stanley. 

The unhappy man was now sheeted in fire, for 
his garments were all ablaze. But John Smith 
stooped and, gathering him as well as he could 
in his arms, in spite of the burns he sustained and 
the risk of falling within that narrow twenty- 
seven-inch space, went scrambling hurriedly back 
the way he had come—back out of the jaws of 
death. 

It is not one of the least amazing circumstances 
of this amazing rescue that, only half conscious 
as he now was, with his senses reeling and his 
sight failing, he was able to get back to the tunnel 
without any part of his person or that of his 
helpless burden touching the red-hot mass beside 
him. 

He had just about sufficient strength left to 
stagger, with Stanley, back inside the tunnel 
when he collapsed and sank into a swoon across 
the comrade he had risked and endured so 
much to save. 

But the men’s fellow-workmen were waiting 
there, and they promptly rushed up and 
smothered the flames upon the burning clothing. 
Then, very tenderly, rescued and rescuer were 
got up the ladder, and men came flocking from 
all parts of the shop to render what aid lay in 
their power. 

Healing oil was quickly brought and poured 
upon the poor, burnt flesh; cotton-wool was 
fetched in large quantities and restoratives 
applied. Smith recovered from his swoon, and 
became conscious of his dreadful sufferings 
before he could be removed to hospital. He 
was terribly burned and in a dazed condition, 
but he was eventually nursed back to health and 
strength. Stanley, however, was despaired of 
from the first, and died three days later. 

A subscription was raised in the works to 
make Smith a suitable present, and every 
department contributed. A purse containing a 
handsome sum was handed to him as a token of 
recognition of his magnificent courage by his 
admiring fellow-workmen, and the firm presented 
him with a cheque and brought his brave deed 
to the notice of the authorities, who awarded 
him the Albert Medal. 
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The historic country of 
Georgia, part of the vast: 
Russian Empire, is a 
region that very few 
people know anything 
about. In this unusual 
article the Author gives 
one a vivid impression of 
life among these fierce 
hillmen, cut off from the 
rest of the world by their 
wild mountains and pre- 
cipitous valleys. Seeking 
adventure, Mr. Courtier- 
Forster deliberately 
entrusted himself to three 
villainous-looking rascals 
whom he shrewdly sus- 
pected to be smugglers, 
and with them he went 
through some very 
interesting experiences. 


RMENIA lay behind me, its sun- 
} baked red hills parched and cracked 
with the fierce summer heat. Jt was 
a land of emptiness and silence, a 
~ Vast graveyard of ‘murdered dead. 
The night wind moaned through the rustling 
dry grass over the white bones of an unhappy 
nation done to death by its ‘Turkish conquerors. 
I stood on the heights of Mount Ploskaya and 
watched the full moon rise out of Per: 
the Karabagh Meridian Mountains. It was time 
I turned my back to the land of the sun-wor- 
shippers and the burning plains. A longing for 
a fresh road stirred within me as I stood facing 


The deserted city of Sion, in Georgia. 


towards the north and the mighty range of snow- 
capped glacial mountains, giants towering 
thousands of feet higher than the topmost 
pinnacle of Mont Blanc. I was free as the air I 
breathed—free to go north, south, east, or west. 
Finally I set my face to the mountains that 
barred the way up into Europe. 

For weeks I wandered through Georgia, passing 
deserted cities and ruined fastnesses of dead rulers 
and their vanished kingdoms. 

I travelled through mountain passes where 
Persian hordes poured in on lost civilizations 
whose magnificent and stately architecture 


remains after a SBOE in crumbling 
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palaces and deserted shrines. I passed through 
Mtzkhet, the squalid collection of picturesque 
but poverty-stricken hovels beneath the hill of 
the great cathedral of Sveti Tzkhoveli, where, 
in the fourth century, the Robe of Christ was 
found, having been brought from Golgotha by 
a Jew after the Crucifixion. Within this vast 
deserted church great kings lie buried, for 
Mtzkhet was once the capital of the powerful 
kingdom of Georgia, and here, amid the ruins 
of an ancient splendour, is the tomb of 
George XIII., the unlucky bearer of the un- 
lucky number—the last of his race, the last king 
of Georgia, who died in 
1801. 

On and on I went, by 
lonely mountain paths 
and narrow gorges, to the 
Red Mountains, where 
Georgian villages cling 
to the edge of rocky 
precipices like swallows’ 
nests. And then I fell 
in with Yuseph, the 
mad, merry hillman 
who rode bareback and 
would spring from one 
horse to the back of the 
other at full gallop on 
the mountain road, with 
his pistols bumping at 
his side, while he shouted 
and laughed with the 
joy of the free mountain 
life. So we went over 
the Krestovanya, the 
mountain covered with 
yellow azaleas like 
sheets of gold, and sang 
with the sheer exuber- 
ance of living, and 
stripped and bathed in 
a mountain torrent, and 
lay in the sun among 
the flowers, and drank 
red wine while we ate 
hard-boiled eggs by the 
dozen. And Yuseph 
made me learn the names 
of the giddy heights of 
red volcanic rock rising 
into the clouds across 
the valley below, the 
towering Seven Brothers. 

We crept along be- 
neath snow-sheds and 
avalanche galleries at 
the edge of sheer 
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precipices many thousands of feet deep, and 
stopped to peer over the slippery corner at the 
entrance to an avalanche gallery, where an 
automobile had skidded on the mountain road, 
and slipped with all its hapless occupants over 
the yawning precipice, crashing from rock to 
rock into the gorge thousands of feet below, 
where a white-washed farm looked no larger 
than a pill-box, and the swift torrent of the 
Terek only a silver thread. We passed little 
Ossetian villages where half-naked children ran to 
us with rock crystals and jewelled stones, holding 
them up to sparkle in the sun, asking us to buy. 


The Klukhor Pass jn the midst of a wild region f precipices abd peaks, 
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At night I slept rolled 
in a rug on the floor of a 
wayside post-house, with 
other chance mountain 
travellers sleeping beside 
me, their revolvers and 
knives tucked under their 
heads, and our baggage, 
such as it was, locked 
up in the larder for the 
night, where thieving 
fingers could not break 
through and steal. It is 
forbidden to carry arms, 
but the inhabitants, hav- 
ing regard to their own 
safety, disregard the 


prohibition. 
z We were 
Queer always a 
Company. happy - go 
lucky, 


strange-looking lot, a 
crowd of dare-devils in 
a wilder medley of queer 
dress than any chorus of 
brigands on a London 
stage ever aspired to. 
Georgians, Svans, Khev- 
surs, Pshaves, Circassians, 
Tartars, Ossetians, and 
a score of other races 
were represented. Clad 
in cloaks, in coats, in 
leggings and top-boots, 
in full breeches and 
trousers, and flowing 
robes of every colour and 
material, with knives 
and daggers and _ fear- 
some-looking weapons, 
and keen eyes that had 
learnt to sum their neigh- 
bours up by a look, they 
were a queer assemblage 
indeed. In the post-house we were thrown 
together, an inconsequent, light-hearted company 
of the road—merchants, soldiers, brigands, and 
priests ; and we ate raw pickled herrings with 
onions and salad oil, and slabs of Georgian 
cheese with moist flat loaves of heavy brown 
bread shaped like a chest-protector, and about 
half an inch thick. We grew friendly over the 
rough Caucasian wine, smoked innumerable 
cigarettes, and talked of bears and ibex and 
women and war. 

The life of the road in Georgia is wild and free. 
We were a company of vagabonds carrying our 
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The “ Devil's Bridge,” on the Georgian military road. 


freedom like princes. Men born of raids and 
feuds and lawless fights, who live each day fully 
and fiercely. Handy men with laughter and 
wine and pistol and knife, riding each day in the 
shadow of death. 

One night I was nearly drowned in a storm, 
for a swollen torrent washed the road away, and 
the floods were three feet deep and swift of current. 
The night was black as a funeral pall, and the 
roar of the waters and the crashing thunder 
among the invisible mountains created the most 
awful tumult I ever heard. It seemed as though 
Nature had suddenly gone:mad and: was tearing 


the age-old mountains apart. Only those who 
have been in a night storm in the Caucasus or 
the Himalayas know the fury of it. he roar 
of an avalanche thundered above us in the dark- 
ness, hurling the rocks from the mountain side, 
and the lightning split the blackness with sheets 
of blue flame, showing precipices yawning below 
and vast masses of pinnacled heights towering 
ten thousand feet above, while the rain beat 
down as though it would soak the whole world 
through. But the horses knew the road, and we 
gave them their heads. Then, away in the 
darkness, little lights shone faintly from a 
village, placed in the post-house windows to 
guide the lost. 

This was the manner of my coming to Kashec, 
where tradition says Prometheus was chained 
to the rock. Here the great peak towers up 
for over sixteen thousand feet. That night | 
slept well on the post-house floor, with three 
other men in the room beside me, while the storm 
raged and roared without. We all shared cognac 
and quinine together, for the drenching and the 
bitter cold struck in to our bones. In the 
morning we awoke to a world of white. The 
storm was the most violent for twenty years. 
Houses were crumbled into dust, trees snapped 
and torn up by the roots, and two hundred men 
had to be sent from Vladikavkaz to repair the 
broken road. 

We all got up about four o’clock 
The in the morning as usual. It was 
Post-House. bitterly cold, and an icy wind 
blew down from the glaciers and 
snow heights above, although it was mid-June. 
Out in the open stone courtyard a group of men 
stood stripped to the waist, with their towels in 
their hands, waiting their turns to wash under 
the iron tap in the centre. One superior person 
showed his contempt for the Tartars, who only 
wash in running water, by getting a tin 
basin and little stool from the kitchen and 
performing his ablutions in still water. Some 
Russians ard I borrowed his basin and also 
washed in still water. 

The post-house was built of stone, with walls 
of enormous thickness. Indeed, after my 
experiences, of the night before it seemed 
probable that anything less solid than a granite 
house cemented into the living rock might be 
swept away at any time by the weather of those 
parts. The house, whitewashed within and 
without, was cold and draughty. I had a 
sneaking fellow-feeling with a wretched and 
shivering person who wore all the garments he 
had with him, one on the top of the other; he 
appeared to have three complete suits. At five 
in the morning he went into the so-called 
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restaurant and asked the astonished man who 
was sweeping it out if he might have a meal 
beginning with hot soup. He was indignantly 
told it was not the time of day to have meals 
with hot soup, but if he liked to sit on the 
veranda, on the side where the sleet was not 
driving in, until 6 a.m. the samovar would be 
boiling then. 

I took a dislike to that sweeper-man on the 
spot, but I disliked him still more a few days 
later. For my own part I went out and gave 
the cook cigarettes to be allowed to stand by 
the kitchen fire. The kitchen was a large 
place, twenty-five or thirty feet high, with 
strings of smoked fish and ladies’ under-garments 
festooned alternately across the ceiling, and skins 
of bears and ibex hanging on the walls. The 
cook was a man of parts, and a humorous soul. 
He offered to sell me a magnificent bearskin for 
a sovereign, and, when I pointed out the diffi- 
culty I should have in carrying it away, and 
suggested that perhaps he had something 
smaller, he offered to throw into the bargain one 
of the feminine garments fluttering above the 
petchka fire. A maid with bare feet came in 
unobserved at the moment to retrieve the under- 
clothing for the drenched wives of a Tartar 
guest. She fiercely reviled the abashed cook 
for a low fellow, whereupon he hauled down the 
string by a pulley and delivered up the feminine 
attire, giving the girl a jest and a hot cake out 
of his oven, which sent her away with a toss of 
her head and a laugh in her eyes. 

For several days a hurricane blew, and rain 
and snow drenched the mountains, while great 
banks of mist wrapped the head of Kasbec, 
hiding the stupendous ice pyramid which had 
once been a mighty volcano of flame. It was 
impossible to ascend,even to the Ortzferi Glacier, 
ten thousand feet up. 

And then, one morning, the rain ceased, the 
sun came out with a blaze, and a light wind 
blew banks of white cloud across a deep blue 
sky. and set the mountain anemones swaying 
in the sun like silver ripples on a deep green sea. 
We tramps of the post-house laughed and sang, 
filled our lungs with the strong mountain air, 
and turned our eyes to the snowy heights and 
the road again. My friend Yuseph, after bidding 
me farewell, left in the early morn. And then 
I met my three contra S. 

I was sitting astride a stone wall 
Three ¢ sketching, when a cart with a 


Men of _ barrel-shaped canvas cover came 
Mystery. up, drawn by six horses. It 
contained three of the most 


villainous-looking and picturesque fellows I 
ever saw in my life. They drewjup a few yards 
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from me and held a consultation together, 
They did not wish to halt at the post-house for 
fodder, as other carts did, but preferred to make 
a stop outside the village and send one of their 
number in to purchase what they needed. 
‘There was an obvious desire about them to 
escape observation. ‘This in itself was beauti- 
fully comic, for even in the Caucasus it would be 
difficult to collect together three men of more 
conspicuous and terrifying appearance. Could 
they have exhibited themselves in England just 
as they were, as specimens of Georgian brigands, 
they would have made a fortune. 

I addressed myself to the one with the largest 
knives in his belt, for he seemed to be the leader 
of thecompany. ‘The other two rolled themselves 
cigarettes and studied me critically. My new 
friend was tall and sinewy, with muscles like 
steel. He had an enormous beard and had lost 
one eye. Perhaps it was on that account that 
he wore more knives and dagyers than the other 
two ; he probably wanted to reduce his handicap. 
His name, it appeared, was Gobi, and that one 
eye of his swept up the whole village in a glance. 

From the moment they halted and consulte | 
together I felt instinctively that 
some mad but interesting venture 
was afoot. I made up my mind 
to join the rascals, and in five 
minutes I was bargaining for a 
place in the cart and throwing 
my future in with theirs. Up 
there by the Kasbec snows, 
where the gods chained Pro- 
metheus, men sce life with other 
eyes, and drink in the wild 
freedom of the mountains and 
the winds and know no care. 
In ten minutes I had paid my 
bill at the post-house, clinked 
glasses with Gobi over the 
bargain, and was stowing my 
bag away in the straw at the 
bottom of the cart. Gobi gave 
me his overcoat and a sack to 
sit on and invited me to take the 
place by his side in the front. 

Gobi and I took a strange 
liking to each other from the 
moment we met. Probably he 
had a murder or two on his soul and an array of 
acts of brigandage, but I trusted him directly I 
looked into his one wicked old eye, and after- 
events proved that he trusted me also. His 
two companions, I learnt, were named Ceetrak 
and Alexander. There was a mysterious bond 
of union between the three. The other two 
treated Gobi with deference, but not at all as 
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their master. Ceetrak had a mop of long, 
unkempt black hair and a brick-red face with 
piercing black eyes. His long Circassian coat 
was, or had been, bright terra-cotta. He saw 
something amusing in all the world and the men 
in it, and his eyes were always twinkling with 


laughter. He sat cross-legged in the bottom of 
the cart, amid mysterious-looking bundles, 
rolling himself innumerable cigarettes of 


Mahawka, a particularly vile tobacco, of which 
shag is merely a weak and degenerate o%shoot. 
Tobacco and cigarette papers he kept in his 
pocket in a little black box with a picture of a 
fat Caucasian bear on the lid. 

Alexander sat on the bottom of an upturned 
bucket and had clothes of indigo blue, coarse 
native-spun linen, and enough weapons to 


“| addressed myrelf to the one with the largest knives in his belt, for 


murder a village. His hair was a bright, un- 
diluted red, and there was a great deal of it. 
It stood out all round his face like flames from 
a copper warming-pan. He had had his head 
nearly cut in two in some fierce fray, and the 
hair refused to grow over the scar, which reached 
down and caught up the corner of one eye, 
giving him arcurious, lop-sided) appearance. 


Just as we were starting the 

A Cheery sweeper-man from the post-house, 
Farewell. who refused to serve meals begin- 

. ning with hot soup at five o’clock 
in the morning, came running down the road 
and told me angrily that there had been a 
mistake of a rouble in my bill, and I must give 
him the extra money at once. As I flatly refused 
to be held up by a man who was obviously lying, 


he seemed to be the leader of the company.” 


he becamé vehemently abusive. ‘ You will not 
give me the rouble ? ”” he demanded, finally. 

“ Certainly not,” I answered. 

“Very good,” he replied, looking at the 
company I was in, as Gobi gathered up the reins, 
“T hope they will cut your throat for you!” 
And in order that there might be no doubt 
about this parting benediction, he drew his 
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finger swiftly across under his chin from ear to 
ear. With which cheerful farewell we started 
off at a brisk pace towards the savage and 
desolate mountains that towered around us. 
None of my three friends could understand 
why I chose to wander about over the Georgian 
passes, among frowning heights and ruined 
castles, when 1 might be in a town where there 
were smooth straight streets, various things to 


eat, a great variety of beautiful women, and 
—above all things—cinematograph shows. 
How any woman, beautiful or otherwise, 
could be persuaded to look at any one of 
the three, pt at the dagger’s point, is 
beyond me. Ceetrak was vastly amused at 
my suggestion that the changing panorama 
of great mountains and the lofty walls and 
towers of dead kings and vanished kingdoms 
were more interesting than a picture-palace. 

Our six horses went well, and we grew very 
quiet as we entered the eternal silence of the 
wild Daryal Gorge, the Porta Caucasica of the 
ancients, where there is scarcely room in places 
for the road to work a passage for itself along 
the edge of the swift secretive waters of the 
Terek, which have swallowed up and carried 
away in a moment of time-all|traces of the 
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victims of fierce affrays and mysterious tragedies 
for ten thousand years. The continual hiss of 
the torrent over the jagyed rocks comes like a 
moan from the unfortunates who have found a 
sudden and horrible death here. 

We drove on silently between the gloomy 
masses of rock which rise precipitously on either 
side for six thousand feet. No birds flew by 
through this “ Gate of the Alani,” by which we 
entered the heart of the great secondary moun- 
tain range, whose average height is over fourteen 
thousand feet. I sat quite still, dreaming of the 
wild history of Georgia, while Ceetrak lay beside 
me in the straw on the bottom of the wagon, 
smiling at his thoughts. 

We saw nothing of the wild tribesmen, the 
Khevsurs, who sometimes descend from their 
mountain fastnesses in brilliant flowing cloaks 
streaming in the wind, with the Cross embroidered 
on breast and shoulder, to sell tribal spears and 
sabres and shields to travellers on the Terck road. 
But away to the left, through a rift in the 
mountain side, shone the hard green ice of the 
great Dyevdorak Glacier and the white snows of 
the Kasbec, looking like a mountain of cloud. 

“We shall soon eat,” said Gobi, with a grin 
and a leering side glance from his one eve. ‘The 
Pass opened a little, and before us, in the centre 
of the valley, rising from the river-bed, we saw 
a pinnacle of rock crowned by the ruins of the 
Castle of Tamara, traditionally associated with 
the Queen of that name. Away from the road 
to the right, at the foot of the mountains, shone 
a little white building with high surrounding walls 
of stone, a defence against marauding brigands 
and unwelcome visitors. Gobi pointed it out with 


pleasure. “That is the home of my friends.” 
; There was a strange, sinister look 
A Howe about the solitary high-walled 


of Mystery. house, standing there in silence 
and isolation among the rocky 
heights at the entrance to the desolate Gorge. 
What manner of people were they who shunned 
the company of their fellows and sought to 
escape observation by living apart among the 
peaks ? What strange stories of lawless intrigue 
the stones of that house of mystery could 
whisper! I remembered an evening in Odessa 
spent with two friends some months before when 
I had remarked on the unusual comfort of the 
rooms, and learnt that they had been fitted up 
by a former occupant, a young man who went 
off shooting in the Caucasus. Ile was murdered 
in the mountains—shot in the back after 
indiscreetly showing too much money in payment 
for something. My two friends sat in his deep 
club chairs and told me the story. 
Gobi took a surreptitious pull from a vodka 
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bottle as we drove round the crag of the Cas.l: 
of Tamara. Ceetrak held a whispered conversa 
tion with Alexander and asked a rapid question 
of Gobi in Karhli. Then a strange thin: 
happened, quite in the best melodramat © 
cinematograph style. Alexander leant forwa™| 
and gave a piercing whistle on a low note. 
followed by two sharp shrill sounds. My firsi 
inclination was to jump out of the cart and make 
a bolt for it, but a man promptly appeared anJ 
swung open the great double gates in the wall, 
some twelve feet high, and our six horses 
cantered into the yard with a flourish. A 
Caucasian of gigantic stature appeared, shook 
Gobi warmly by the hand, and kissed him. I 
was then introduced—with an enthusiasm born 
of his last drink—as Gobi’s newest and dearest 
friend. The Caucasian smiled, either with 
pleasure or surprise, and invited us into a room 
where stood a girl of about sixteen, the most 
beautiful and dainty little creature I had secn 
in all Georgia. She was introduced to me as the 
big fierce Caucasian’s daughter, Tamara. She 
reminded me of ‘ The Lure” of cheap romance, 
the brigand’s daughter who, in an after-dinner 
mood of passionate repentance, assists the 
decoyed traveller to escape—or else, by her wiles, 
draws him to his doom. 

Poor little ‘Tamara! Fortunately, she did 
not know what I was thinking about her, or she 
would probably have been quite annoyed. In 
front of each little ear a long curl of dark brown 
hair hung down over her shoulders. The rest 
of her hair was twisted up at the back of her 
head in a quaint old Caucasian fashion. Large, 
appealing brown eyes looked up from a little 
face of extraordinary beauty, constantly breaking 
into smiles of puzzled amusement. She was more 
woman than child. 

‘The place was half rest-house, half shop, and 
altogether an abode of mystery. Cectrak 
shouted for eggs and tea, and we were led round 
to a trestle table and benches outside, looking 
up to the Gorge. Here, presently, the samozar 
was brought and a large tea-tray with some 
seventy freshly-boiled eggs on it, rolling about 
like marbles. We seized the eggs with one hand, 
rapped them smartly on the wooden table, 
knocked of the tops with a teaspoon, gouged out 
the contents, and then threw the shells behind 
us—over the left shoulder, to keep off evil spirits. 
When we got up I was astonished at the mess we 
had made. 

“Fat, eat,” said Gobi, encouragingly. 
must feel thin.” 

“You had better eat carefully,” I answered ; 
“ the eggs are three kopecks each, and you must 
have eaten about, thirty.” 


“Vou 
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“She sang in the gathering darkness, in a subdued sweet voice, a little French love-song.” 


Gobi looked up with a pained expression and 
got red in the face. 

“‘ That is not true,” he replied.“ I have only 
had seventeen eggs and nine tumblers of tea. 
I shall have three more eggs, and then I shall 
stop. I like twenty eggs and ten glasses; no 
more.” And he solemnly continued eating. 


Presently H father came out a 
him inside. and Alexander went round 
Little ito the d to attend to the 
Tamara, horses. mara fetched a low 
stool and came and sat down by 
me and we looked up the valley and watched 
the torrent pouring down among {the rocks. 
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“ Tell me,” she said, shyly,‘ where vou come 
from, and of great cities and foreign countries.” 

And I told her. 

“T hate it here,” she said, “ right among the 
mountains. Father has sent me to school in 
Vladikavkaz, and I have learnt to speak French 
and to sing, but what use is it up here? I only 
see people like Gobi and Ceetrak and Alexander.” 
And the beautiful eyes looked mutinously up at 
the ruined Castle of ‘Tamara. 

““T wonder what sort of a woman she was,” 
she went on. ‘‘I am named after her. I want 
the things she had.” 

Glasses clinked inside the open door and Gobi 
laughed frequently and uproariously. 

“Shall sing for you?” she asked. “ They 
will go on like that all night now, but out here 
we will forget them.” 

She fetched a curious Georgian instrument, 
something like a Russian balalaika, and, kneeling 
on the little low stool beside me, sang in the 
gathering darkness, in a subdued sweet voice, a 
little I'rench love-song she had found somewhere 
in Vladikavkaz. . 

The twilight was creeping down over the moun- 
tains, and the evening stillness was all about us. 

As she finished singing someone lighted a lamp 
inside and overturned a glass, which fell with a 
crash to the floor. There was a roar of thick 
laughter, and the yellow light fell in a stream 
through the open door. 

Tamara shrank back into the shadow. 

“T feel frightened when they get like this,” 
she said, touching me on the arm and looking 
up into my face. “ My father usually sends me 
to my room.” 

“Do not be frightened to-night,” T replied, 
holding the hand that rested on my sleeve. 

“To-night I am not afraid,” she answered, 
“ but to-morrow will not be like to-day,” and 
so she sat, building whispered castles in the air, 
while the night crept up and covered us. 

We were late in starting next morning. Gobi 
was in a bad temper and had a headache after 
his bout of the evening before. 

Tamara said farewell to me in the shadow of 
the high white wall and pinned a little mountain 
blossom in my coat. 

“ Come hack,” she said, very quictly. “ I shall 
know who it is while you are yet a long way off.”” 

Ceetrak put his head in at the door and called 
Gobi loudly. He was blustering about the yard, 
combing his hair with a pocket-comb the while. 

“ Coming immediately this minute,” answered 
Gobi, cheerfully. 

“We shall not get to Vladikavkaz to-night,” 
said Ceetrak, gloomily, looking up at the towering 
mountains, 
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Grey banks of cloud had gathered. The sun 
had faded away into a sky the colour of cigarette 
ash, and the topmost peaks were hidden in mist. 
Gobi came out, now looking flushed and merry. 
There was a great deal of shouting and running 
backwards and forwards. Tamara stood silently 
watching us ; and then we drove out through the 
great doors in the wall and rapidly away down 
the mountain road. 

I looked back and saw a desolate white figure 
waving a handkerchief, and while I looked the 
grey mist came down in cold damp clouds and 
hid the Castle of Tamara in its folds. 

We thundered down the road at a gallop, 
with the sad words of the little songstress still 
calling in my ears. 

Gobi drove like Jehu, the son of Nimshi of 
famous memory, and every now and again 
laughed aloud at the recollection of some jest 
of the night before. Ceetrak looked at him 
steadily for a minute. He said nothing, but 
began to edge quietly nearer, keeping a careful 
look-out on the road meanwhile. 

Mountains towered thousands of feet above 
us, while the river rushed and foamed in the 
depths sheer below. The road was just a narrow 
ledge scratched in the face of the rock. On 
the side of the precipice above the torrent was 
a low stone parapet about a foot high and two 
feet broad, just enough to keep pedestrians from 
slipping over at night. We tore round every 
twist of the mountain side, regardless of any- 
thing approaching from the opposite direction. 
Fortunately, we had the road entirely to our- 
selves. Suddenly, away in the distance, I caught 
a glimpse of an advancing motor speeding towards 
us. I rapped Gobi sharply on the shoulder. 

“ Look !”” I said, “ an automobile is coming. 
Draw into that bend on the left where the road 
is wider.” 

Gobi laughed with a loud, vacant hilarity. 

““No; we pass to the right,” he answered, 
thickly ; and, whipping up the horses, we lurched 
across the road to the edge of the precipice. 

Round another twist I saw the motor tearing 
swiftly towards us. The chauffeur obviously 
did not know we were on the road. Our horses 
were four abreast, and nearly covered the narrow 
space. We went on at a gallop, swaying from 
side to side, to meet our doom. It was the 
folly of utter recklessness. 

“ Are you mad, Gobi?” I yelled, 
and Ceetrak started up with an 
oath, and sprang towards him. 
The same instant, with a shriek 
of the horn, the motor dashed round a corner 
and was on us. It was too close to stop. The 
chauffeur ran into the rock of the) mountain side 


Touch 
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The Yermolov Stone, an extraordinary boul 


in an effort to avoid crashing into us. The 
maddened horses reared and plunged, shivering 
with terror; backed, and then rushed forward 
again in confusion, meaning to bolt. The 
leader wrenched himself up on to the low wall 
above the yawning abyss below as the cart 
violently struck the parapet. One horse, in 
its terrified plunging, got two feet over the 
edge on to a ledge of rock a few inches wide that 
projected from the side of the chasm. 

For an instant it looked as though our destruc- 
tion was inevitable. Ceetrak tore the reins from 
Gobi. The lady in the car shricked and covered 
her face with her hands. With superhuman 
strength Ceetrak pulled the plunging, terrified 
horses round, while stones and turf flew in a 
whirling shower into the rock-walled depths 
below. We dashed madly forward down the 
road, swaying and bumping in our wild course 
as though a hundred demons were let loose 
after us. 

Ceetrak, with muscles strained like cords, 
kept the terrified horses from the precipice and 
far down the mountain road brought them under 
control once more. Gobi seemed thoroughly 
sestored to his senses, and he looked ashamed 


Ider, a hundred feet high, in the Terek Valley. ~ 


of himself when Ceetrak at length gave him back 
the ribbons. 

No one said anything, but Alexander pulled 
out his tobacco-box with the bear on it and we 
all rolled ourselves cigarettes. 

We were now in a superb wind-swept pass, 
wild and fierce, more hke the bleak mountains 
of Herzegovina on a gigantic scale than the 
beauties of the Alps. 

As we neared the huge Yermolov 
Stone, which rises a hundred feet 
from the river-bed, Gobi, Ceetrak, 
_ and Alexander held a consultation 
together in an unknown tongue that I did not 
understand. They stopped the cart at a lonely 
and desolate part of the road, and listened 
intently. There was not a sound to be heard. 
Gobi and Alexander then climbed down, surveyed 
the road up and down, and scrutinized the moun- 
tains with care. We were alone in the rocky 
defile. Apparently satisfied, Ceetrak went to 
the back of the cart and swiftly unearthed from 
beneath the mysterious bundles a curious- 
looking sack with something heavy inside that 
filled about a third of the space. I suspect 
that it contained arms and ammunition, The 
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"For an instant it looked as though our destruction; was jine abl”, (@xe@) ale 
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mountaineers are forbidden to carry them, but 
in the wilder parts the law is not yet enforced 
Nevertheless, a sack-full, if discovered, would 
certainly-bring down prompt and drastic punish- 
ment on the smugglers. 

Gobi and Alexander lifted the sack out and 
Ceetrak held the reins while the other two 
crawled under the cart, dragging their burden 
after them. There was some delay while they 
tied it underneath the bottom of the wagon, 
for the thing was heavy. Then they crawled 
out again, glancetl at me, whispered together, 
and once more peered carefully up and down the 
road. They looked to the loading of their 
revolvers, tightened their belts, and adjusted 
their knives. I grinned down at them and 
o7ered my open cigarette-case. After all, they 
were entirely masters of the situation, for I 
was quite unarmed, and between the three of 
them they carried an arsenal of weapons. Gobi’s 
solitary eye looked me over beneficently as he 
took a cigarette and climbed back into the cart, 
followed by Alexander. 

We drove on verst after verst through the 
Dzherdkhovskoye Gorge, with ancient ruined 
watch-towers perched on the projecting heights 
above. Gobi seemed to have quite recovered him- 
self since nearly hurling us all toa violent death. 

The road grew wider, with a deep ditch on 
the mountain side. We were going quietly along 
at a smart trot, when all at once, round one of 
the innumerable twists, we came suddenly face 
to face with that universal bogey of horses. a 
huge steam-roller, squatting silently in the centre 
of the road, belching little puffs of black smoke 
out of its chimney, while a group of workmen 
were lying on a rock near by eating their dinner. 

I was half asleep at the time, lying in the 
bottom of the cart on Gobi’s overcoat, when we 
were all thrown into the air as though suddenly 
shot up bya volcanic eruption. The horses tried 
to bolt at the unexpected sight of the abominable 
thing, but there was no space. The black bogey 
held the middle of the road. 

With a snort of terror our team 

An Upset. made for the mountain bank, and 

in another second we all went 
over into the ditch. Alexander was shot off 
his bucket as though fired from a catapult, his 
knives rattling like castanets. Ceetrak planted 
one great top-booted foot right on my thigh. I 
turned upside down, my head banging against 
the arched cover of the cart. Gobi fell off 
sprawling on to the backs of the struggling horses. 
The heavy cart overturned, with two wheels in 
the ditch. The horses plunged and reared like 
furies, but were unable to free themselves. Gobi 
somchow wrenched himself into safety, swearing 
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outrageously the whole time; and Alexander, 
Ceetrak, and I, with the bucket and a few other 
things, slipped gracefully out of the back of the 
cart on to the road in a heap. We gathered 
ourselves up, more in sorrow than in pain, and 
rushed round to the rescue of Gobi. 

We were all three grinning broadly, but Gobj 
looked disgusted and very annoyed. It was 
some time before we were ready to go on again, 
and when we were Gobi handed over the reins 
to Ceetrak. The cart seemed quite undamaged. 

Directly we were round a bend in the road 
and out of sight of the road-menders, Gobi 
jumped down to examine the mysterious sack 
secreted so carefully beneath us. Apparently it 
was none the worse for our lagest exploit, for 
Gobi crawled out again with a satisfied nod and 
grunt to Alexander and Ceetrak. Soon after- 
wards we reached the Government Customs 
station, and there the armed guard stopped us, 
and looked the lot of us over with an extremely 
critical scrutiny. Our appearance was not 
prepossessing. Gobi smiled a horrible smile, 
intended to be pleasant, and fluttered his one eye 
as he stroked his tousled beard. Ceetrak 
grinned broadly and essayed a joke. We were 
all covered with dust and scratches. My natural 
beauty was enhanced by an appallingly grubby 
pocket-handkerchief tied round the top of my 
head. 

The Customs guard assumed a wooden expres: 
sion and insisted on the bundles being opened. 
The contents proved to be strange and various, 
but harmless. The guard omitted to look under- 
neath the cart, but no one thought it necessary 
to draw his attention to the sack which was 
fastened on beneath. 

At-the next halting-place our ways parted, 
for I was invited to a names-day feast by a 
friend of the road, and the sound of the wild 
music and already the tramp of furiously dancing 
top-boots came floating out through the open 
door. As we drew up my friend ran out to meet 
me, a tall, handsome young figure bristling with 
silver cartridges, his long flowing coat fluttering 
around him. 

Gobi, Alexander, and Ceetrak were given 
drinks and onions and Georgian cheese before 
they went on their way. with protestations of 
affection and a pressing invitation to me to have 
a place in their cart a week later when they 
would be repassing and arranging their team for 
a twelve days’ journey up into other mounkains. 
With a last strong grip of the hand Gobi drove 
off in a cloud of white dust, and I turned with 
my friends towards the house where the music 
shrieked and skreeled above the noise of clinking 
glasses and the rattle of plates, 


Kimble Bent as he appeared a short time before his death. 


This is the attested and 
carefully-investigated story 
of the remarkable experi 
ences of a British soldier, 
formerly a private in H.M. 
57th Regiment, who died 
last year. In the ’sixties 
he deserted to the rebel 
Maoris of New Zealand, and 
lived with the natives for 
nearly fifty years, taking to 
the war-path with them 
against the white men, wit- 
nessing bush battles and 
cannibal feasts, and sharing 
in all their savage life. The 
Government had placed a 
price on his head, and for 
many years after the war 
he Was unable to venture 
out of the Maori country. 
The authenticity of the 
narrative is vouched for 
by Captain T. E. Donne, 
Secretary to the High Com- 
missioner for New Zealand, 
who was chiefly instru- 
mental in obtaining the old 
outlaw’s story. “His like 
we shall not see again,” 
writes the Author; “he 
was the last of the 
‘white Maoris.’”" 


N May 22nd, 
1916, there 
died in the 
Wairau 
hospital, 

Marlborough Province, 

New Zealand, a worn, 

bedridden old man who 

had survived some of 
the most extraordinary 
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FIFTY YEARS IN THE BUSH. 


Tutange Wyicoui, » Maon warrior who in his young days was ope 


THE 
AMAZING LIFE-STORY 
OF KIMBLE_ BENT. 


By 
JAMES COWAN, 
of Christchurch, 
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perils and adventures 
that have ever fallen to 
the share of a dweller 
in a wild land and 
amongst a savage 
people. This was 
Kimble Bent, the 
“White Maori”— 
known as Tu-nui-a-moa 
by his native friends— 
whose own plain story 
of his life in the Maori 
bush surpasses in some 
of the elements of 
romantic adventure the 
liveliest creations of 
a Mayne Reid or a 
Manville Fenn. Bent 
had reached the age of 
seventy-nine, and for 
nearly fifty years his 
life had been spent 
almost wholly amongst 
the Maoris. For some- 
thing like twenty years 
of that period he did 
not dare to venture 
into white settlements, 
for a price was sct on 
his head as a deserter 
and rebel and death 
would have followed 
(chisapture. His wasa 


pasa. 


remarkable example of a reversion to the bar- 
barously simple life, even to absolute savagery, 
but although in his case there was perhaps a 
racial and hereditary predisposition to a wild life 
in the bush—his mother was a half-breed Red 
Indian woman—he was in the beginning, at 
any rate, partly the victim of circumstances. It 
was a revolt against the unbending and some- 
times cruel discipline of the British Army as 
it was in the 
‘sixties that sent 
him into unrestful 
refuge with the 
Hauhaus of Ta- 
ranaki, the now 
well- tamed and 
fruitful province 
that lies about the 
base of the beauti- 
ful snow - tipped 
volcanic cone of 
Mount Egmont. 
There he lived 
with the Maoris, 
who had forsaken 
the missionary- 
taught religion and 
relapsed into com- 
plete barbarism, 
all through the 
successive cam- 
paigns; always 
in peril of his life, 
never feeling his 
head very secure 
on his shoulders, until a general amnesty made 
it safe for him to venture out again. By that 
tme he was in all but colour a Maori. He 
was far more Maori than pakeha (white man) 
when Captain T, E. Donne, formerly ‘Trade 
Commissioner for New Zealand in London and 
now Secretary to the High Commissioner for 
the Dominion, came into touch with him in a 
Taranaki settlement and, after considerable 
trouble, induced him to reveal the details of his 
strange life with the rebels. 

Captain Donne first met the timidly-sus- 
picious old “White Maori” in the middle 
*nineties. Some years later he persuaded Bent 
to come to Wellington and tell his story, and 
it fell to the present writer, as an officer of 
the Government Department which Captain 
Tonne then controlled, to take the renegade’s 
statement, amplify it by much cross-examination, 
have it sworn to before a Justice of the Peace, 
and later to confirm it by independent investi- 
gations among the Taranaki Maoris. 

Physically, Kimble Bent was the very anti- 
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thesis of a dare-devil or a ‘‘ bad man,” and 
would not have made an ideal adventurer for 
the ‘‘ movies.” He was short and ‘slight of 
build, insignificant by the side of the wild and 
noble-looking figures with whom he took the 
bush war-path in his youth. It was his eyes, 
dark, restless, and alert, that gave some index 
to his roving and impatient temper, the untam- 
able spirit that found the ordered routine of 
the British Army 
insupportable. 

It was in the 
little town of 
Eastport, State 
of Maine. US.A,, 
that Kimble Bent 
was born in 1837, 
the son of Water- 
man Bent, a 
shipbuilder of that 
seaport, anda 
young — half-breed 
woman of the 
Musqua Indian 
tribe of the St. 
Croix River, At 
seventeen he ran 
away to sea, and 
spent three years 
on a United States 
training frigate, in 
which he became 
an expert gunner. 
Later he found his 
way to England, 
where he enlisted in 1859 in the 57th Regiment, 
the old ‘ Die-Hards.” The regiment was sent 
to Ireland, and at Cork Bent deserted, weary 
of the interminable drill. The American barque 
in which he stowed away sprang a leak and 
foundered, and all hands were rescued just in 
time by a brig belonging to Boston, which landed 
them at Glasgow. Here the deserter was 
arrested, punished by court martial, and sent 
to rejoin his regiment. With the 57th he went 
to Bombay and spent two years in India. In 
the early ’sixties the regiment was ordered to 
New Zealand to take the field against the 
Maoris, and Bent had experience of barrach- 
life in Auckland and New Plymouth. His 
impatience of discipline in an Imperial regiment 
culminated in an act of insubordination which 
brought him to a court martial in the camp at 
Manawapou, in South Taranaki, in the early 
part of 1864. He disobeyed a corporal’s 
fatigue-duty orders, and received a flogging 
of twenty-five lashes at the triangles, followed 


by a period of, imprisénment,) jhis severe 
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Mount Egmont, Taranaki ‘Some of the most adventurous years of Bent's life were spent in the shadow of this peak. 


punishment sent him to the Maoris as soon 
as he found an opportunity of deserting. He 
stole off from the camp in the winter of 1865, 
and made his way to the nearest Hauhau 
settlement, the palisaded pa (fort) of Ohangai, 
on the rebel side of the T'angahoe River. 
From that day onward Bent led 
Bent Joins the life of the Maoris in the huge 
the Maoris. forest country, from which Tara- 
naki’s eight-thousand-foot cone 
rose sentry-wise. ‘The Ngati-Ruanui tribe, to 
which he deserted, received him with savage 
ceremonies, and he became a protégé of a chief 
named Tito te Hanataua. The Hauhau prophet 
Te. Ua, the founder of the Pai-Mariré fanatic 
religion, also befriended him and bade the 
tribe give hospitality to any soldier who deserted 
to them from the pakeha forces. In the stock- 
aded villages of the Ngati-Ruanui Bent lived 
with his chief, taking his share in all the work 
of the kaingas. He had imayined for himself 
a life of leisure among the natives, but he soon 
found out that he was little better than a slave. 
Among a less intelligent and forceful people 
than the Maoris, perhaps, he would have realized 
his ambition of an easy life and position of 
authority ; as it was he found his level, which 
was that of a servant. He was compelled to 
toil in the plantations, at the building of forti- 
fications, and all the other heavy labour of the 
tribal life. His special skill was made use of 
in the repairing of the Maoris’ guns and pistols ; 
he was the Nyati-Ruanui’s chicf armourer 
and cartridge-maker. His European clothes 
soon wore out, and for years his clothing was 


either a tattered shirt or a blanket, with a Maori 
flax-mat about his waist ; he went bare-footed 
and bare-headed like the Maoris, and became 
as hardened to the rough bush-life as they. 
He was given a Maori woman as wife, and when 
she died was provided with a new wahine, his 
chief's daughter. His first Maori name was 
“ Ringiringi,” which the fighting chief Tito- 
kowaru, his master and protector for many 
years, afterwards changed to “ Tu-nui-a-moa,” 
an ancestral name, by which Bent was uni- 
versally known amengst the natives until his 
death. 

Gradually Bent forgot even the use of the 
white man’s tongue. He joined in the savage 
ceremonies of the Pai-Mariré with the natives, 
marching round the sacred flag-pole with the 
fanatics and chanting their wild ritual. He 
leaped with them in their war-dances and 
flourished a captured naval sword, which he 
carried girt at his waist with thongs of flax 
fibre. He learned Maori bush-craft and Maori 
methods of warfare ; he became a skilful canoe- 
builder. Long after the war, about 1878, he 
and a Maori, when living in the lonely little 
bush village of Rukumana, on the Upper 
Patea, being without proper tools of European 
e, actually cut out a canoe with stone 
rided by the use of fire, in the manner of the 
Age man. Every part of the long and 


Stone 
laborious task was done without the help of 


European implements. In time Bent also 
became an expert bush medicine-man and a 
kind of wizard and soothsayer, and in his later 
years a measure of ¢apu surrounded him, because 


—_— 


of his close association with the great war- 
chief ‘litokowaru. 
Kimble Bent witnessed, if he did 
Battles not actually share in, several 
with the desperate fights between the Impe- 
Whites. rial and Colonial forces and the 
Maoris. 
camp gossip of 
having shot his 
former com- 
manding officer, 
Colonel Has- 
zard, of the old 
“ Die - Hards,” 
in 1866, at the 
storming of the 
Otapawa hill 
stockade, on the 
banks of the 
Tangahoe. 
Bent, however, 
denied to Cap- 
tain Donne and 
myself that he 
was in the pa at 
the time, and I 
gather from 
corroborative 
Maori evidence 
that he was two 
or three miles 
away when the 
engagement was 
fought. He fled 
with the sur- 
vivors into the 
heart of the 
forest, helped to 
tend the hurts 
of the wounded, 
and lived in a 
remote _ settle- 
ment for many 
months. Later, 
at Te Putahi, 
he met another 
white deserter 
from his regi- 
ment. This was 
Humphrey 
Murphy, who 
was afterwards 
tomahawked by 
the Maoris. At 
Te Paka village, 
in 1867, he saw 
still another 
renegade, 


He was accused by 
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Charles Kane, who had been a soldier of the 18th 
Royal Irish. This man, too, was killed by the 
Hauhaus before he had been long with them. 
Bent was the sole survivor of all the rebellious 
spirits that played traitor to their colours. 

Bent was at Te Ngutu-o-te-Manu, the rebcls’ 
famous bush stronghold between the present 


“He joined in the savage ceremonics of the Pai-Mariré with the natives.” 
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town of Hawera and the foot of Mount Egmont, 
in 1868, on the day of the attack made by the 
Government force under Colonel Macdonnell. 
Not long before this forest engagement he wit- 
nessed the ceremonies at the departure of a 
war-party of sixty men which attacked the little 
redoubt of ‘Turuturumokai, near Hawera, just 
before dawn one wet and misty morning, and 
killed uearly half the garrison. He did not 
join that party, as some have declared. and he 
did not fight at Te Ngutu-o-te-Manu, but he 
narrowly escaped being shet, in his Maori bush 
costume, as he made his way out of the pa to 
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the rendezvous to which the non-combatants 
had withdrawn. 

And now let me set down in detail a few 
incidents from Bent’s eventful career. 

Just inside the low doorway of a little thatched 
hut that stood within the palisaded lines of 
the bush stockade of ‘Te Ngutu-o-te-Manu 
(* The Beak of the Bird”) squatted a rough- 
looking fellow, intent upon an occupation that 
could have been seen in pretty well every 
village and camp in the Hauhau Country in 
those wild days of the late ’sixties. He was the 
white man 


imble Bent, but he might easily 
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have been mistaken for a Maori. His bearded 
face was dark, and his long black hair would have 
fallen upon his shoulders had it not been con- 
findd at the back of his neck with a strip of 
flax. The only garment of white man’s make 
that he wore was an old flannel shirt. Around 
his waist was a dangling native kilt, a piupiu 
of flax fibre, that rustled as he moved. By his 
side, on a flax twharikt mat. stood a small keg 
of gunpowder and a kit containing lead bullets. 
In front of him was a pile of newspapers and 
leaves torn from books, looted from settlers’ 
houses. He was making cartridges for the 
Hauhaus. Round a wooden cartridge-filler he 
rolled a scrap of paper, forming a cylinder, 
which he closed securely at one end, and tied 
with thread or fine strips of flax. Then, with- 
drawing the filler, he poured in the gunpowder. 
The cartridges loaded, he set them in the car- 
touch-boxes and holders that lay about him. 
At last the lone white man, his. task ended, 
rose and stretched himself, yawned, and stooping 
under the doorway, walked out on the marae, 
the campus in the centre of the encampment. 
It was a lively marae that spring morning. 
Half-naked warriors were rehearsing dances of 
ferocious import; women of voluble voice 


were busy at the task of preparing a meal for 
their lords and masters ; and little brown chil- 
dren were running here and there and getting 
in everybody’s way. 
In front of a long, low-eaved 
The building, a sort of communal hall 
War-Chief. and Ilauhau temple, that stood 
on the side of the marae, an old 
man of singular aspect sat on a diamond- 
patterned flax mat. On his head he wore aw 
ancient billycock hat that had probably seen much 
wear before it fell to him. Around his shoulders 
was a flaming red blanket. In his right hand 
he gripped a long taiaha, the tongue-pointed 
feather-adorned weapon that was the special 
emblem of chieftainship. His face, as he turned 
to greet the white man, was grim to repulsive- 
ness. One eye had gone—destroyed in a 
bygone battle—the other looked out with a 
piercing gleam from its deep-sunk cave, The 
old man’s face was not tattooed, but was corru- 
gated in deep lines. Tron-grey hair of a comba- 
tant wiriness covered the lower part of his face. 
This was Titokowaru, the great war-chief of 
the plains, a military genius, strategist, and 
planner of bush campaigns. 
. “My task is done,”-said the; white man, as 


ates 
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he seated himself in front of ‘litokowaru— 
though not on the war-chief’s sacred mat.‘ The 
cartridges are all made and the holders filled. 
We have enough now for another battle. But 
there is not likely to be any fighting for a while 
yet. The pakeha soldiers are keeping to their 
camp at Waihi. Perhaps we shall be able to 
get our kumaras planted in peace.” 

“ Son,” said the old man, ‘‘ do not speak of 
peace yet. What though the Waihi camp be 
quiet? Macdonnell is a cunning man; he has 
given us a lot of trouble already by launching 
his men against us when we least expected 
them and following us even into the thickest 
forests. Be on your guard! My awa, Maru, 
the war-god of Taranaki, has sent me signs. 
Battle is near.” 

With that the grim old man rose and entered 
his hut, there to commune with his gods, for 
he was one of those who had reverted wholly 
to the pagan ways of his fathers. The renegade 
white man sat there until the women brought 
up to the men gathered on the marae the evening 
meal of boiled kumara and potato and pork, 
approaching with a half-skipping gait to the 
lively lilt of the Tukukal or food-bringing 
song. The white man, sitting apart, ate his 
food in troubled silence. He was used to alarms 
by this time, for in the three years that had 
elapsed since he deserted his regiment in South 
Taranaki and fled to the Hauhaus, he had been 
in many a tight corner, but the coming battle 
—that there would be a fight on the morrow, 
or soon after, he felt as certain as his chief 
did—filled him = with unusual apprehension. 
And just then he felt the want of some good 
reliable afua or fetish to guard him from the 
anger of his fellow-whites, amongst whom the 
name of Kimble Bent was execrated. 

The battle befell next day ; the war-chief’s 
prophecy was fulfilled. Kimble Bent, dispatched 
on a mission to the rear of the pa by his chief, 
ran right into the Armed Constabulary and 
Forest Rangers, under Colonel Macdonnell, 
and bullets flew thick about him. He hid 
in a hollow tree for a while and then raced on 
out of the firing-line. The engagement ended 
in a cornplete victory for the Maoris. The 
gallant Major von Tempsky, a Polish soldier 
of fortune who distinguished himself in the 
Maori wars as he had done in Mexico and on 
the Mosquito coast in the unfortunate Maxi- 
m lian’s day, lay dead in front of the stockade, 
with a score of other white soldiers. ‘The thrilling 
incidents that followed the battle in the depths 
of the. bush and the retreat of the white force 
were described to me by Kimble Bent and by 
Tutange Waionui, a young Hauhau scout, 
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who was one of the most daring and skilful of 
Bent’s bush comrades. 

It was the day after the fight. The square 
in the centre of the forest stockade was an 
amazing scene of excitement. The men, with 
blackened faces, and all but nude, were dancing 
furious hakes and yelling war-songs that could 
be heard a mile away. The women were 
yelling too, screaming at each other and run- 
ning about with tomahawks in their hands. 
Bent sat on the marae side, viewing the mad 
scene, 

On the ground lay the bodies of a score of 
white men, stripped by the Hauhaus, who 
had dragged them in from the forest where 
they had been left when the retreat was ordered. 
Von Tempsky’s body was there, recognizable 
by the long, black, curly hair, of which the major 
was so proud. The camp was in a quiver of 
ferocious exultation over the fall of “ Manu- 
rau,” the pakeha fighting man whom they most 
dreaded. “ Manu-rau” (Many Birds) they 
called him, because of his activity in guerrilla 
warfare. Von Tempsky was here, there, and 
everywhere with his Forest Rangers, as nimble 
as the very birds of the forest. His long, 
curved sword, which he always carricd without 
a scabbard when on the warpath, was in the 
hands of one of the dancing Hauhaus. 

In front of the heap of slain stood the grim 
old Titokowaru, the war-chief of Ngati-Ruanui, 
the planner of ambuscades and midnight 
surprises, the victor of Te Ngutu-o-te-Manu. 
Long he stood there, his chin resting upon his 
two hands, which were crossed upen the end 
of his halbert-fashioned staff. At last he 
raised his head, and in a great, croaking voice, 
cried to his men that they must “ tahulchu ” 
the bodies of the pakehas—destroy them by 
fire. And this must not be done within the 
walls of the fa. The slain must be dragged 
outside the palisades to the little clearings 
which fronted the bush village. With savage 
cries, that went ringing through the forest, 
the Maoris obeyed the orders of their war- 
captain. 

When the funeral-pyre had been prepared, the 
bodies of Von Tempsky and the other soldiers 
were laid upon it and the natives then piled 
branches around and above them, laid crosswise 
on each other. As the Maoris cast the major’s 
body upon the heap of firewood, Titokowaru 
stalked forward, his faraha in his hand, and 
cried his farewell to his dead foeman. 

“In the days of the past you fought here 
and you fought there,” he said, “and you 
boasted that you would always emerge safely 
from your battles to the bright world of life. 


But when you encountered me, your eyes were 
closed in their last sleep! It could not be 
helped; you sought your death at my hand, 
and now you sleep for ever!” 

In this not unpoetic fashion did the great 
war-chief of the forest speed his 
fallen foe to the spirit land of 
heroes. 

The great pile of trunks and 
branches of trees was then set 
alight with a brand from one of 
_the village fires. 

This funeral pyre, 

ACannibal however, was not 

Feast. the most terrible 
sequel to the fight 
in the forest. The Maoris reverted 
to the practice of cannibalism, 
which, through missionary effort, 
they had abandoned for more 
than a generation. Its revival 
was a battle-field rite, intended 
as much to strike terror into the 
white man’s breast as to satisfy 
the long- repressed hunger for 
“ man-meat.” 

To his horror Kimble Bent saw 
the Hauhaus, just before the 
funeral pile was built, pick out 
the body of the stoutest European 
and drag it off to the cooking 
ovens at the rear of the village. 
‘There it was prepared and cooked 
on the hot stones of the hangi. 
Some time later he sat in the 
village square watching the people 
devour the horrible meal. 

This was not the only feast of 
human flesh that the runaway 
soldier witnessed, but — unlike 
the notorious Jackey Marmon, a 
pakeha Maori of a previous gene- 
ration, who lived with and fought 
with the Maoris — he did not 
himself partake of the frightful 
meal. Three months after the 
affair at Te Neutu-o-te-Manu, he 
watched his wild companions of the bush cook 
and eat the body of a colonial soldier killed in 
the repulse of Colonel Whitmore’s force at the 
Moturoa stockade. é 

In all the labours of fort-building Kimble 
Bent shared, working naked like his savage 
bushfellows. He helped to construct — the 
strongly-palisaded and rifle-pitted pa of Moturoa, 
or Papa-tihakehake, twelve miles from the 
mouth of the Patea River, and from behind 
the tree-trunk stockade of that impregnable 


Major von Tempsky, the Polish soldier 
of fortune—Bent saw his body burnt by 
the rebels. 
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position witnessed the repulse of the Govern- 
ment force under Colonel Whitmore. After 
the battle the pa was abandoned—it was the 
Maori custom to leave a place specially built 
for fighting after blood had once been shed 
there—and a new place of defence 
was built at Tauranga-ika, to the 
south of the Waitotara River. 
Bent shared in the building of 
this pa also, and he described it 
as the strongest and largest Maori 
fortification he had ever seen or 
helped to build. ‘The stockade 
was abandoned after a little re- 
sistance. It was the last fortified 
hold the Hauhaus built, for they 
were kept on the run henceforth 
until the end of the war, and 
Kimble Bent accompanied them 
in all their bush journeyings, 
skirmishes, and hurried flights. 
He was in Otautu, on the Patea, 
in 1869, when that unfortified 
settlement in the heart of the 
bush was surprised and taken 
early one foggy morning by 
Whitmore’s forces. 

“ What a scurry it 
was!” said the old 
man, telling of that 
morning’s alarm. ‘We were 
asleep, packed like sardines in 
the huts, when we were awakened 
by the sentry’s shot, and out we 
poured, bolting for our lives. 
The armed men took cover and 
kept the Governmént soldiers 
busy until the rest of us had time 
to retreat, when the whole crowd 
of us went helter-skelter up the 
Patea, some in canoes, some 
along the banks, flying like wild 
pigs before the hunter.” 

From shelter to shelter the 
rebels were chased, never daring 
to stay in one place long enough 
to build a redoubt or stockade, 
always in straits for food, living on the wild 
products of the forest. Whitmore’s scouts and 
Armed Constabulary, white and = Maori, were 
ever at their heels. 

Again and again Bent was fired at, but never 
once was he hit. His voice would be some- 
times heard encouraging his Maori comrades, 
just as in the earlier months of the last campaign 
he would mount the parapets and join his fellows 
in a haka dance of defiance. Finally the rebels 
were chased right out Of.the South Taranaki 


Surprised. 
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country, losing many of their best men, killed 
in the forest chase. The full story of that 
stern and desperate bush pursuit has never yet 
been told. It would make thrilling reading if 
all the facts were given, but some cannot yet 
be committed to 
print, for the 
actors are still 
alive. 

Donald 
Sutherland, 
however, the 
one-time hermit 
of Milford Sound 
and the dis- 
coverer of the 
great Suther- 
land Falls” in 
New Zealand’s 
Fiordland, does 
not hesitate to 
spin his narra- 
tive of the 
savage retalia- 
tion practised 
on the rebels by 
some of the 
head - hunting 
guerrillas in 
Government 
pay. Donald 
was one of the 
advance force of 
bushmen, white 
and brown, 
which finally 
scattered the 
once “ever- 
victorious” 
cannibal 
army of Titoko- 
waru. 

Bent, in truth, in all the hurly-burly of the 
bush, was ‘‘ between the de’il and the deep 
sea.”’ He was never safe among the fanatical 
Hauhaus, and he did not dare surrender himself 
to the British, for a court martial would inevit- 
ably have meant his execution. ‘ Often and 
often,” he used to say, ‘‘I would weep as I 
lay on my sleeping mat in the Maori huts, to 
think of the folly that had brought me to this 
—to lead the life of a savage, a slave, and a 
dog. Oh, if I could only have smuggled away 
on some ship for my mother’s land!” 

Over and over again Bent escaped 
Some Narrow tomahawk or bullet by the very 

Escapes. skin of his teeth. He had to 

hide from Hauhaus seeking his 


One of the last photographs of the “ White Maori” ever taken. 
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life by way of utu or payment for wrongs, or 
fancied wrongs, committed by the Europeans. 
Once he was lost in the forest while out foraging 
for food, and a band of armed brown men hunted 
the bush for him in the belief that he was attempt- 
ing to desert to 
the British. 

For months at 
a stretch the 
renegade _ lived 
in little bush 
sanctuaries, 
deep in the heart 
of the vast, 
roadless woods, 
entirely cut off 
from the world. 
But even in 
those remote 
places, com- 
pletely buried in 
the wild forest, 
he was not 
always quite 
easy in his 
mind. Like a 
true Maori, he 
found warnings 
in visions, 
dreams, and 
omens drawn 
from such things 
as the move- 
ment of birds. 
At these times 
he would seek 
out bush hiding- 
places away 
from the little 
settlement, and 
spend the 
night there, and 
often he slept in a cave on the cliffy banks of 
the Patea River, its mouth screened by shrubs. 
“‘T was scared,” he said, “ that the Government 
men would come on me in the night.” 

Once he had to bolt for his life and do some 
swift canoeing down the rapid-whitened Waitara 
River when he quarrelled with his master and 
owner, one Rupé, over a matter of the family 
commissariat. Rupé went for his gun, while 
3ent raced for the fastest canoe. A narrower 
escape still was an adventure far in the bush 
at the back of Patea. Bent and a savage old 
warrior, both out foraging for birds, eels, and 
wild honey, found themselves in the same night 
bivouac on the banks of a lonely little creek. 
They lay down..on, Gither side! of their little 


camp-fire. Bent had a premonition of peril, 
and when he wrapped himself in his blanket 
for the night, he kept an eye on his companion. 
In the midnight hours he was about to yield 
to an overmastering desire for sleep when all 
his senses were set alert by a glimpse, through 
his narrowed eyelids, of the tattooed old savage 
silently stealing towards him, tomahawk in 
hand. Bent leaped at his antagonist, brought 
him down with a leg-twist, and gripped the 
tomahawk. All that night he mounted guard 
over his would-be slayer, and on the homeward 
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rugged Upper Waitara country, they left the 
track and walked in the running water as much 
as possible, so as to leave no trail, and they 
took care not to break shrubs, or even to turn 
a leaf if they could avoid it, for fear of setting 
the hunters on their heels. x 

Kimble Bent, after all his amazing adventures 
and his innumerable close shaves, eluded Fate’s 
bullets and tomahawk blades. and died peace- 
fully in a white man’s bed. He often lamented 
that he could never see his native land again, 
and at the end his heart was with the little 


Tutange Waiooui, the Hauhau scout, attired and armed as he was in the war. 


trip through the great woods he made him 
march ahead. | That midnight adventure taught 
the pakeha-Maori the need for unceasing vigi- 
lance, and quickened his hereditary danger- 
scenting instinct. Like a Red Indian on the 
warpath he took the utmost precautions when 
he divined that he was being pursued. When, 
at the end of the war, he and the little Maori 
tribe with which he was connected by bush- 
marriage retreated over the mountains to the 


Maine seaport where he first saw the light. 
His thoughts were back with the great shaggy 
forests of Maine and the tribe of his Indian 
mother. He had outlived most of his old 
comrades; the world had changed for him 
with the sweeping away of the bush and the 
pacification of the savage tribes who had peopled 
it. His like we shall not see again—in New 
Zealand, at any rate; he was the last of the 
“white Maoris.”” 
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The story of one of the most remarkable mysteries that ever troubled the police of Europe, 
and the strange way in which it was elucidated. The full narrative of the affair is now set 


down for the first time. 


Though care has been taken to reproduce all .the essential facts, 


it has been found necessary, for reasons that will be obvious, to suppress correct names 
of persons, places, and institutions concerned. 


NN the winter of 1887, the year of 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, there 
appeared in the London Standard 
and in one or two other new sTepers 
the following pare 

DEATH FROM SEA: 
On the arrival yesterd 
boat, Pas de Calais, it 
passenger had been 
crossing, which was 
fifteen minutes before reaching Dover. 
papers and documents found’ on the body, the 
deceased was identified as a Mr. Kennedy Leckay, an 
American resident in Paris. His relatives have been 
communicated with, 

Except for the fact that this was a death 
resulting from sea-sickness on a sea-journey that 
lasted barely an hour and a half, there was 
nothing in the above paragraph, printed in the 
corner of a back page, to attract more than 
a passing glance. Yeu the papers and documents 
of which the deceased was in possession were 
such as to arouse the interest and curiosity of 
the local police, who thought it advisable to 
communicate with Scotland Yard on the subject. 

Amongst these papers were found six dif erent 
American passports, made out in various names, 
a sum of one hundred and twenty pounds in 
notes and gold, a pocket-book containing various 
memoranda, and a considerable number of 
postal receipts for registered letters, sent from 
various French post-offices to diferent persons 
and addressed ‘‘ Poste Restante,” or “To be 
called for,” at London district post-offices. 

‘The effect of a careful investigation of these 
papers by the Criminal Investigation Department 
was such that, very soon, the foremost detective 
officers of three nations were gathered in London, 
and the accident of a rough passage bringing 
about the decease, through heart failure. of Mr. 
Kennedy Lockay led to the unravelling of a 
mystery that had puzzled the most expert detec- 
tives of Europe for over two years. ‘The story of 
that mystery and its consequences is here set 
down in print for the first time, 


at Dover of the mail 
reported that a first-c! 
en seriously ill during the 
a rough one, and had died 
From the 
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There formerly existed in the spacious tree- 
planted courtyard of one of the ancient buildings 
on the Quai de Bethune, Paris, an old-established 
engraving business known as “ Mayer, Lotz, and 
Co.” Both the original partners Mr. Mayer, 
the founder of the firm, who had hailed from 
Strassburg, and Mr. Lotz, who had brought his 
talent as an engraver from Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, had long since died, and had been suc- 
ceeded in the business by a Mr. Lamy, who had 
married the only daughter of Lotz. Lamy, thanks 
to his great ability as a crattsman, had kept 
the business prosperous, but, growing old and 
su “ering from failing eyesight, he had been com- 
pelled to leave the conduct of the rirm in the 
hands of his son, Mark Lamy. 

As the firm had done a considerable amount 
of work for various South American States in 
the engraving of bond warrants and bank-notes, 
young Mr. Lamy had been sent to Amcrica, where 
he remained tor four or five years. 

He worked for some time with an American 
firm of engravers, and then proceeded to South 
Amcrica, where, somewhat to the distress of his 
conservative-minded old _ French parents, he 
insisted, after much correspondence, on their 
giving their consent to his marriage with a 
Brazilian lady for whom he had formed a great 
attachment. In due course he brought his 
Brazilian wife to Paris, and except that she was 
not accustomed to consider the value of money in 
the same thrifty way as the French people of 
all classes, and that her taste in dress was rather 
expensive. old Mr. Lamy and his wife were bound 
to admit that she was a well-conducted daughter- 
in-law. 

Mark Lamy had neither the business abil'tyv 
of his father nor his plodding perseverance, F is 
travels in America scemed to have unfitted him 
for the steady jog-trot life of the workshop, 
and he showed a disposition to leave the actual 
technical part of the business more and more in 
the hands of Mr. Reynaud, the foreman, who 


had been with the firm, boy and man, for thirty 
years. When, ultimately, Lamy senior died, and 
was no longer there to give his advice, the busi- 
ness fell into a bad way. Several old customers 
had been allowed to slip away from the firm, and 
Mark Lamy, much more occupied with his wife 
than with the workshops, made three or four 
bad mistakes in taking contracts at a loss. 
Thus, at the time our narrative opens, the 
business had fallen away from its former high 
standing, and its finances were at rather a low ebb. 

Such was the condition of affairs when, 
towards the end of 1885, there came to Paris an 
American acquaintance of Lamy’s, a Mr. Lansing, 
who was himself an expert engraver. He was 
accompanied by another American, whom he 
introduced as Mr. Jeff Colton. 

The Americans received hospitable treatment 
from Lamy and his Brazilian wife, who lived in 
a style rather beyond their income. In return, 
Mr. Jeff Colton, who seemed to be a man of 
means, invited the Lamys out to dinner at his 
hotel and at restaurants. Thus, no doubt, Lamy 
was gradually brought to talk to his old acquaint- 
ance and fellow-engraver, Lansing, about the 
condition of his business, and one fine day both 
Lansing and Colton, at his invitation, visited 
his workshops. 

Reynaud, the foreman, observed that both 
men made a thorough inspection of the premises. 
Mr. Lansing was a tall, thin, grave-looking man, 
with a prominent nose and keen dark eyes. He 
wore gold-rimmed spectacles and had a Semitic 
cast of features and a full black beard, slightly 
streaked with grey. The other visitor, Mr. Jeff 
Colton, was younger than his companion by 
about eight or ten years. He was probably a man 
of thirty-five or thereabouts, somewhat stoutly 
built, with a round, clean-shaven face, in which 
were set small, sharp-looking eyes gleaming 
through a pair of pince-nez. There was a quick, 
bustling manner about him which contrasted 
with the gravity of Mr. Lansing. Both men 
critically handled the plates, burnishers, 
apparatus, and machinery, and then retired into 
Mr. Lamy’s office, which was separated from 
the workshop by a glass partition. As their 
conversation was in English, the foreman did not 
understand the purport of what they were saying, 
but he gathered, with some foreboding, that a 
considerable change was about to take place 
in the fortunes of the old-established firm. 

Nor was he mistaken, for, after several further 
visits, Lamy informed him that he had taken 
into partnership an American friend of his, 
Mr. Lansing, who was able to introduce both 
capital and business. Noticing that his old 
foreman looked rather glum, he slapped him on 
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the shoulder in a friendly way, saying, “‘ Do not 
be alarmed, Reynaud ; I know Lansing and his 
friend, and I quite expect them to make the 
fortune of Mayer, Lotz, and Co.” 


At the time, the firm was engaged in engraving 
and in printing a new bank-note for the Bank 
of Patagonia, and Mr. Lansing would come in 
every day and watchethe process with a great 
deal of interest. The knowledge he showed, and 
the clever way in which he would pick up and 
handle the burnisher, soon showed Reynaud 
that he had to deal with a past-master in the art 
of engraving. Moreover, Lansing’s treatment of 
Reynaud was so considerate that he gradually 
gained the entire confidence of the elderly 
foreman. 

It soon became evident that Lansing was some- 
thing more than a partner of Lamy’s. He be- 
came, in fact, the moving spirit in the business. 
Not only so, but his friend, Mr. Jeff Colton, was 
a frequent visitor to the workshop, and if he was 
not openly a partner Reynaud soon came to the 
conclusion that he was the financial backer of 
the firm. 

Colton’s knowledge of colour-printing and 
photography soon turned out to be of a highly 
professional character. It was at Colton’s 
suggestion, for instance, that a machine was 
introduced into the workshop for the colour- 
printing of bank-notes, and that the long-existing 
contract with Messrs. Marshmallow, Limited, 
the tamous English printers of bank-note paper, 
was revised. It was Colton, too, who sent Lamy, 
accompanied by Mrs, Lamy, to South America, 
much to their delight, with the result that, a 
few months later, a contract was obtained for 
the printing of the bonds of a South American 
republic. 

A still greater event in the family history of 
Reynaud, the foreman, was to follow, for Mr. 
Lansing—who, it appeared, was a widower— 
had brought into the business a young nephew 
of his, Lewis Lansing, a lad brought up in France, 
who showed great cleverness as an engraver. 
This young man of twenty-five, the son of a 
deceased brother of Lansing’s who had married 
a French Canadian wife, resided with his uncle 
at the suburban town of Montmorency, near 
Paris. One Sunday the young man met Rey- 
naud and his wife and daughter, who were out 
taking a Sunday afternoon airing. He politely 
insisted upon their accompanying him back to 
his uncle’s house, and from this an acquaintance 
sprang up which ripened, a few months later, 
into the marriage of Mlle. Reynaud with the 
nephew of her father’s new employer. 

In the light of all that happened afterwards 
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one is almost tempted to ask whether the whole 
thing was not a prearranged plan, in order to 
bind the foreman heart and soul to the enter- 
prise directed by Lansing and his associates ; 
but in any case it may safely be surmised that, 
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become the grandfather of a boy, Reynaud 
went unexpectedly into the private room at 
the top of the building, in which his son-in-law, 
young Lansing, worked alone, and which was 
always kept locked. There he was greatly 


“What is this?” he asked, taking the note from his son-in-law'’s mands, *‘ We have no contract for these notes.” 


in this marriage, inclination was coupled with 
personal interest. ‘The foreman’s position was 
greatly improved and it is more than probable 
that he was thus led into a path from which there 
was no escape except by throwing in his fortunes 
with his employers. Certain it is that soon after 
the marriage of his daughter, we find Reynaud 
in the confidence of Lansing. 

According to the statements of his wife, who 
survived him, one morning about a year after 
his daughter's marriage, and soon after he had 


astonished to find the young man engaged in 
manipulating a hundred-peseta note of the Bank 
of Spain, which he had just taken from a small 
plate- proving machine in a corner of the 
room. 

“What is this?” he asked, taking the note 
from his son-in-law’s hands. “We have no 
contract for these notes.” : 

“No, father,” replied Lewis, very coolly—he 
had_ taken to calling his father-in-law by the 
familiar term of “father” —“that is true enough, 
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We have no contract, but you see we manufacture 
them all the same.” 

For a moment, Mr. Reynaud stood puzzled 
and dumbfounded; then a flood of light broke 
over his understanding. A score of little, 
unexplained things, which he alone in the firm 
had witnessed, were recalled, and he began slowly 
to realize the dreadful fact that he had given his 
daughter in marriage to a professional forger ! 

The evidence was all there, horribly real 
the plate-proving machine, a score of newly- 
fashioned notes that lay about, and one of the 
plates from which they had been taken. 

Reynaud sank down on a chair, his hands 
clasped to his head, and remained motionless, 
like a man who had suddenly been struck with 
a violent headache. 

“ Are you not getting rich with us, father ?” 
inquired the young man, calmly. ‘“ Why all 
this fuss?” 

The old man, who, despite a certain ingrained 
spirit of avarice, had led a blameless life, replied 
in violent anger. Just then the door opened, 
and there appeared on the threshold Mr. 
Lansing himself. He took in the scene at a 
glance, and laying his hand on the agitated 
foreman’s arm, drew him from the room and 
took him to an adjoining empty workshop, 
where he remained closeted with Reynaud for 
over an hour. 

What happened during that long interview 
between the two men is not known in detail, 
but from Reynaud’s statements to his wife, 
made long afterwards, it seems that Lansing 
began by showing Reynaud that to denounce 
them to the police would do no good to anybody 
and would dishonour his own family, for nobody 
would believe that he had blindly allowed his 
daughter to marry a forger. He showed him that 
he was now living in a state of ease compared to 
which his previous existence had been poverty, 
and pointed out that Mayer, Lotz, and Co. 
were now making a fortune, and that the old 
firm had quite recovered its former standing and 
reputation. Finally, he gave Reynaud his word 
that he and his associates only intended to carry 
on this criminal business for a stated time, until 
they had all amassed sufficient to live upon at 
ease for the remainder of their lives, and he 
promised that a fourth share of their profits 
should go to the foreman’s daughter, Lewis's 
wife, and mother of Reynaud’s little grandson. 

Poor old Reynaud remained for several days 
in a very disturbed state of mind. It was 
obvious to all who met him that something had 
happened to upset the even tenor of his life. 
During this period, Lansing scarcely ever 
allowed him out of his sight. He had long and 
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frequent private conversations with him, and 
apparently such was his persuasive power and 
his magnetic influence over his foreman—added, 
as some say, to the appeal which he was able to 
make to the old foreman’s ingrained spirit of 
cupidity—that ultimately Reynaud seems to. 
have been won round, and to have become a 
conscious, and even willing, accomplice in all 
that happened afterwards. Perhaps, in his 
heart of hearts, he consoled himself with the 
thought that, after all, he was only helping to 
“ rob the wealthy.” 

His interest as a craftsman was aroused when 
some time later he was handed by Lansing a 
genuine hundred-peseta note, and one that had 
been forged in the establishment, and asked if 
he could tell the difference. He was only able 
to do so after a close and searching scrutiny 
under the full glare of a powerful Nernst lamp. 

The forged notes were made up in small 
parcels and taken away from the premises by 
Colton, who would disappear, on these occasions, 
for several days together. 

It was about this time that a new Bank of 
France note for fifty francs was issued by that 
establishment. ‘This attracted the attention of 
Lansing, and he seems to have considered it an 
admirable model for forging. Certain it is that, 
from that time forward, both Reynaud and 
young Lewis Lansing spent a great deal of their 
time at Lansing’s house at Montmorency. 

Some months later a strange coincidence 
happened at the counter of a well-known Paris 
bank. ‘The cashier, or ‘“ payer,” as he is called 
in Paris, received, in the same parcel, two of 
the new fitty-franc notes bearing the same 
number. As people in French banks, and, indeed, 
in every Continental country where paper money 
is a common instrument of payment, do not 
trouble to take the numbers of notes, except in 
the case of single notes for very large amounts, 
the matter would have escaped his attention but 
for the fact that in handling the note, and looking 
for a moment at the number, he was struck by 
the two notes, one on top of the other, bearing 
the same identical number. The matter was 
brought to the notice of his superiors, and by 
them to the Bank authorities. 

Now, though forged notes are not uncommon, 
they are, as a general rule, easy to detect, either 
by the touch, from the lack of finish, or from the 
crude imitation of the design or engraving. 
In this case the forged note was so cleverly 
executed that when it was placed in the hands 
of the designers of the true note they were unable 
at first sight to tell the difference. On close 
examination, however, it. was seen by experts 
that, though the, watermark)on (the forged note 
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was a close imitation of the original, the paper 
upon which the forgery was printed was of rather 
finer grain than the genuine note. 

It soon became obvious that quite a number 
of these false fifty-franc notes were in public 
circulation, and the matter was handed over to 
the police. ‘Their investigations, however, re- 
mained fruitless for several months. Then they 
bethought themselves of going the round of all 
the paper-makers in the country who made this 
kind of paper, with a view of tracing, through 
their customers, what people kept a stock of this 
special grade. The search was for a long time 
fruitless, for it appeared that no manufacturer 
on the Continent produced this special-grained 
paper. 

About this time complaints from the Spanish 
Government reached the French police, as well 
as the authorities at Scotland Yard, in London. 
A large number of cleverly-forged hundred-peseta 
notes had been introduced into Spain, both from 
England and France, and the police were re- 
quested to investigate the matter. A Spanish 
detective officer brought some of the false notes 
to Paris, on his way to London, and it was there 
that a young detective officer, Prosper Lesage by 
name, who had been engaged on the investiga- 
tions concerning the French note frauds, showed 
his intelligence by pointing out that these false 
hundred-peseta notes were evidently printed on 
the same grained paper as the false French fifty- 
franc notes, though, of course, with a different 
watermark, and the paper was ultimately traced 
to the old-established Bri ish firm of Marsh- 
mallow and Co., Ltd., who supplied hal 
the banks in the world with their watermarke 
paper. In this way it was discovered that 
Marshmallows had three customers in Paris, 
and though there was nothing to show that the 
forged notes were ,manufactured in France, 
the police inclining to the belief that the 
forgers’ den was somewhere in Great Britain, 
detectives visited each of the three Paris firms. 

Thus it was that one morning Mr. Lamy, who 
had recently returned from America, and was 
shortly to go to London to make a long stay there, 
was surprised to be handed the cards of two 
detective inspectors. He was talking at the time 
to old Reynaud, and, showing the cards to the 
foreman, he said :— 

“I wonder what these gentlemen want with 
us?” 

The foreman, to anybody who might have been 
observing him closely, changed countenance, 
but he mastered his emotion, and merely 
said :— 

“ It is curious, sir, but perhaps you had better 
ask them in here,” 
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The two detectives entered the office, and with 
great politeness explained the object of their 
call. They had learnt through the London police, 
they said, that Messrs. Marshmallow manu- 
factured a certain kind of paper, which they 
supplied to certain Paris firms, of whom Messrs. 
Mayer, Lotz, and Co. were one. Some of this 
paper had been used for the issue of forged notes, 
and their object in calling was to ask if the firm 
could tell them how the paper so supplied had 
been disposed of. Were they sure that no portion 
of it had been purloined by any person in their 
employment ? They produced one of the false 
notes to show the paper they meant. 

“This is certainly very curious,” exclaimed 
Mr. Lamy, fingering the forged note and holding 
it up to the light. ‘ Undoubtedly this paper 
comes from Marshmallow’s, and it is the same 
that we use for the manufacture of Bank of 
Patagonia notes.” 

“ See here, Reynaud,” he continued, handing 
it to the foreman, who affected to examine the 
note with attention. 

Lamy then took off the receiver of the house 
telephone to call Mr. Lansing from his work- 
room at the top of the house, whereupon Reynaud 
said :— 

“Twill go and fetch him, sir; he is in the 
print-shop.” And so saying, he left the room, 
no doubt in order to warn Lansing. 

Five minutes later Mr. Lansing, attired in his 
long, black working-blouse, and wearing his gold 
spectacles, entered the room. Having been 
placed in possession of the facts, and having 
examined the forged note, he said :— 

“Well, gentlemen, this is certainly the same 
paper that we use for the Bank of Patagonia 
notes. Sce, here is an unsigned specimen of one 
of them.” He handed the detectives a “ Bank of 
Patagonia” note. “ But, unless Iam very much 
mistaken, all our paper is here in stock, and if 
there has been any leakage it is not from our 
firm.” 

Invoices were then consulted, and, with the 
help of the foreman, the paper in stock was 
measured up, and the farce gone through of 
comparing it with the amount already printed 
in Patagonia notes. 

All was found to be correct, and the detectives 
then returned to the private office and held a long 
conference with the very man for whom they 
were looking, without the slightest idea that they 
were so near the much-desired quarry. 

Each one of the employés of the firm was 
then reviewed in turn. They were few in number, 
and it was easy to give an account of every one 
of them, together with their private addresses. 
Naturally, in, all this, noymentien was made of 
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“ This is certainly very curious,” exclaimed Mr. Lamy, fingering the forged note and holding it up to the light. 


Mr. Colton, who did not appear on the scene 
at all. 

“What is most puzzling in this matter,” 
explained the senior of the two detective officers, 
“is that according to experts, such clever 
forgeries as these notes could only be made by 
expert engravers on the most modern machines.” 

“Speaking with my professional knowledge,” 
said Lansing gravely, “I should say that that 
is undoubtedly the case. I have seldom seen 
better engraving work than these forged notes. 
Why, the work is better than the original.” 

The detectives left, satisfied that they had got 
all the information they could from the firm 
of Mayer, Lotz and Co., but it occurred to 
them that this partner of Mr. Lamy was a 
foreigner, and to make assurance doubly sure, 
they made the usual routine inquiries about 
him, the replies to which were quite satis- 
factory. 


The activity of the police seriously alarmed 
old Reynaud and he urged Lansing to give up 
the business then and there, pointing out that 
it was becoming too dangerous, and that more- 
over they had made more than enough to keep 
them from want for the rest of their lives. 

Lansing replied: “ You must have a few months’ 
patience. Another six months and we shall be 
all right. The partners in Mayer, Lotz and 
Co. will all retire on a fortune, and if all of 
us act on the square nobody will be any the 
wiser as to how the fortune was made. More 
over, there is Colton to be considered: he has 
put his money into this business and expects 
an adequate return for the risk.” 

From that time forward, however, extra care 
was taken, and different grained papers were 
used, which were obtained in all manner of 
indirect means from many parts of Europe. 

Colton was more frequently absent than ever. 
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whilst Lamy and his wife had gone to London 
to open a branch office for the firm. 

It had been agreed that the dangerous business 
should be closed down in December, 1887, 
although, for the sake of appearances, the 
ordinary engraver’s work should be continued 
for some time, and then sold, if possible, unless 
Mr. Lamy wished to continue it, which was 
unlikely. 

Something happened, however, to disturb this 
plan. One evening after being out for a couple 
of hours Lansing returned with a telegram in his 
hand, looking very downcast and troubled. He 
called his nephew and Reynaud into the office, 
and told them he had bad news to communicate. 
Colton, their chief, the man who supplied the 
brains and the moncy, had met with an accident, 
and the telegram stated that he was dead. 

“ He was the life and soul of the whole busi- 
ness,” said Lansing, gravely, ‘ and if he is dead, 
I shall not go on with it.” 

Lansing then went on to explain that Colton 
had left that morning on one of his periodical 
journeys to London, ostensibly to see Lamy, 
but in reality to dispose of a stock of the forged 
notes. On such occasions a trustworthy individual 
named Jennings, who was in the employment of 
Colton, was in the habit of meeting him on 
arrival at Dover, or at such other seaport of 
which he had been previously advised. Jennings 
had sent a cable from Dover to say that Colton 
had died suddenly whilst crossing the Channel, 
and that he had identified the body at Dover. 
The telegram was not addressed to Lansing at 
Mayer, Lotz, and (o.’s place, but to a name and 
address which Colton was in the habit of using 
for the purpose of communicating privately with 
Lansing. 

Lansing was for the immediate disposal of the 
remaining stock of forged notes, which repre- 
sented a large amount. He believed he had 
means of safely passing them into circulation, 
but it appears that Reynaud obstinately set his 
face against this proposal. 

“We are simply tempting Providence,” he is 
reported to have said. ‘ } am opposed to the 
issue of a single further note.” 

“All right.” replied Lansing; “ perhaps we 
can bargain our safety for these notes, for the 
authorities are very angry with the police for 
not being able to stop the issue of so many 
forgeries.” 

“Is there not serious danger of the police 
discovering the whole thing?” questioned 
Reynaud, anxiously. 

“No,” replied Lansing, with perfect  self- 
possession, “ for Colton, knowing he had a weak 
heart, was generally very careful not to carry 
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about with him any names or addresses that 
might compromise us, but even such papers as 
he had with him are sure to put the police on the 
qui vive, and it will be necessary to act with 
great prudence.” 

The three men then held a long private con- 
versation, as a result of which it was resolved 
to remove from the premises, and from Lansing’s 
private address, where the most delicate part of 
the work had taken place, every trace of in- 
criminating evidence. They stayed late that 
night, after the premises were closed, and packed 
into two large trunks all the false French and 
Spanish notes which they still possessed, together 
with the plates from which these notes were 
engraved. ‘These trunks, which resembled com- 
mercial travellers’ sample-cases, were locked, and 
covered with tarpaulin so as to hide their identity 
in case the house porter should notice them as 
they were taken from the premises. Next 
morning they were removed in a hand-cart and 
taken to the Northern Railway station. Here, 
as was afterwards learnt, the foreman took 
train to Amiens, From this town he re-booked 
to Rouen, and from Rouen he registered the 
trunks to Havre, where they would be held by 
the railway people until called for. 
de s later the Chief of the Paris Detec- 
tive Police found amongst his letters a printed 
note—one, in fact, that was a proof of type. 
It ran as follows :— 

“The writer of this letter informs you that 
the chief figure in the industry of manufacturing 
false notes for the Bank of France and the Bank 
of Spain having died, he is prepared to indicate 
to the Police where they will find the whole of 
the remaining unissued notes, amounting to 
one hundred and twenty thousand _pesetas, 
Spanish notes, and to eighty thousand French 
notes, together with all the plates which have 
served for the printing of such notes, on condition 
that no attempt is made to prosecute the persons 
giving this information for any part they may 
have had in aiding or abetting the chief figure. 
Failing a reply within a week, to be addressed in 
the form of an advertisement in the Petites 
Affiches to ‘ Vifty-Frane Note, No. 105.407,” the 
whole of the notes will be thrown into circulation, 
and the plates otherwise disposed of.” 

The Chief of Police knew of the discovery made 
at Dover, and this letter evidently had a direct 
bearing on the event, for the number of the fifty- 
franc note mentioned was the first false note 
that had led to the police investigating a matter 
which had almost used up the energies of their 
best men for two years past. Moreover, his 
inability to discover the source of so many forged 
nutes had jeopardized his position as Chief of the 
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Detective Department. After consulting the 
Bank authorities, therefore, and the Spanish 
Ambassador, he caused to be inserted in the 
Petites Affiches an advertisement as follows :— 

“Firty-Franc Note No. 105,407.—If the 
statements contained in the letter received are 
proved to be correct, the informers will not be 
disturbed on account of their responsibility in 
the business.” 

By return of post the Chief of Police received 
a registered letter containing the keys and the 
registered luggage receipt for the two trunks at 
Havre. 


When in response to a telegram Mr. Lamy 
came over from London and learnt of Colton’s 
death, he was greatly surprised. He was still 
more surprised when Lansing: told him he was 
obliged to go to America for three months on 
urgent family matters, and asked him to take 
charge during his absence. 

Soon afterwards Reynaud, his foreman, left, 
and disappeared from Paris, together with his 
wife and daughter and son-in-law. 

At the end of three months Mr. Lamy received 
a letter from Lansing, bearing the Los Angeles 
postmark, stating that circumstances compelled 
him to remain in America, and making over his 
share in the business to Mr. Lamy. 

To say that the whole proceedings greatly 
mystified Lamy is to put the matter mildly, but 
as, on the other hand, he had regularly received 
his share in the profits of the business, and such 
share represented a substantial sum, he appears 
to have forborne investigating the matter too 
closely, no doubt considering discretion the most 
advisable policy. After carrying on the business 
for a couple of years, and finding he could not 
make a sufficient profit, he sold the goodwill to 
another house, and Mayer, Lotz, and Co. dis- 
appeared from the directory as a separate 
firm, 

It was not until twelve years later that the 
police discovered the use to which the forgers 
had put this old-established and reputable firm. 
Reynaud had died in Canada, and in a long 
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statement which he had left in the hands of 
a French Canadian notary, and which reached 
Mr. Lamy in a sealed envelope, he related to his 
former employer the whole of the circumstances. 
Mr. Lamy, in order to shield himself from any 
possible responsibility that he might incur, com- 
municated this statement to the police, and 
when shortly afterwards Reynaud’s widow came 
to France to visit certain members of her family, 
she confirmed her late husband’s statement by 
her own assertions. 

As, however, a period of more than ten years 
had elapsed and no judicial action had been 
taken, the crime had, in French law, become 
prescribed, viz., no criminal action could be 
taken against those persons still alive who had 
been implicated in the forgeries, the legal delay 
which the law allows for the taking of public 
action having lapsed. 

Colton, who appears to have lived in London 
under the name of Kennedy Lockay, was the 
prime mover in the whole venture. He was 
a man possessed of some capital, and had spent 
close upon ten thousand pounds in this dishonest 
venture, but the profits had been enormous, 
over two hundred thousand pounds, which, how- 
ever, he had divided with the Lansings, and with 
Reynaud in unequal parts, never quite known. 
He had also paid a considerable sum to the 
original owner of the firm, Lamy, and all his 
travelling expenses, thus kecping him away from 
Paris while the firm was being put to such dis- 
honest use. The forgers would never have been 
able to carry out their nefarious operations on 
such a large scale but for the cover of a respect- 
able house, upon which no suspicion was likely 
to rest, seeing that, in the ordinary way of 
business, Mayer, Lotz, and Co. were printers and 
engravers of foreign bank-notes. 

As for Colton himself, beyond the undoubted 
fact that the discovery made at the time of his 
death, and the large number of parcels of forged 
notes found in various London post-offices, proved 
him to be the prime mover in the whole busi- 
ness, his dual personality has always remained 
shrouded ii myrtery. 


The Strength of Dan. 


Told by JOHN FREELANDS, and set down by F. J. DICKIE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY P. GILLETT, R.I. 


How, by a superhuman feat of strength, a track foreman on a Canadian frontier railway saved 
the men of a work-train from destruction. 


’VE seen some strong men in my 
time, but the strongest of them 
all was Dan Dempster,” said 
“Steelhead”? John Freelands, 
reminiscently, taking his pipe 
from his mouth. 

We were sitting, hc and I, in a couple of bat- 
tered arm-chairs before the open door of our 
box-car home, an ever-moving domicile on 
wheels which, to “Steelhead” at least, had 
been the only kind of residence for the last 
thirty years of his active life. He was a short, 
thick-set_ man, with a huge, square face and 
head set low upon shoulders of tremendous 
width. John Freelands had spent a full quarter 
of a century railroading on the North American 
continent, always where new roads were being 
thrust forward into virgin territory, always at 
the head of steel, ‘‘ bossing ” his hundred or 
two hundred men. He knew more about rail- 
roading in general and steel-laying in particular 
than the very engineers who superintended the 
work, and, from being always at the head of 
steel, men had, with the passing years, given 
to him the title of “Steelhead John,” or, more 
often, just ‘“‘ Steelhead.” 

Like most practical railroad men of the old 
school, Freelands was not strong on education. 
He was gruff, with the gruf ness of a good 
natured bear, that came from his years of rough 
living rather than from any uncouthness of 
nature. 

I was timekeeping for the outfit at the time 
—a gang of a hundred and fitty men engaged 
in giving an extra dressing ot ballast to various 
stretches of a recently-completed line. That 
day a train had moved us some sixty miles 
up the line to a side-track sc close to the Battle 
River bridge that as we sat ac the car-door 
the murmur of the water came drifting tc our 
ears. 

The three thousand miles of transcontinental 
road had been completed from coast to coast 
some months previously; and “ Steelhead” 
—because he hadn’t as yet been able to find 
another road building and to kill time till he 
did—had accepted the toremanship of this 
extra gang. 


“Steelhead * was a great teller of tales— 
wonderful tales from a life rich in episode and 
incident. And they always came unexpectedly, 
and with some such preamble as the remark 
just made. 

Sitting there at the box-car door, gazing 
over the brown and rolling prairie to the silent 
hills blurring under the growing night, he went 
ahead and told a story so gripping that long 
months afterwards the very minutest detail 
of the happening remamed with me, and the 
whole kept recurring in my brain till I needs 
must write it to be rid of the thing. 

With a few shght minor changes, to make 
better reading, the story is here set forth just 
as he teld it, and stands, I believe, unique of 
its kind. 


Dan Dempster, superintendent of track- 
laying, and roadmaster from Wainwright to 
the ‘ head of steel,” was listlessly idling away 
an hour in the long bar of the Wainwright 
saloon, where a number of railroadmen werc 
generally to be found congregated. It was 
strictly against company rules to drink, or, 
for that matter, to be seen in a bar, but the 
men were for the most part heedless of the 
edict ; and Dan himself at least had nothing 
to fear. Knowing, as he did, every inch ot 
his work, from the first track-spike to the last 
switch-frog on his division, he had httle fear 
of dismissal for this slight breach ot company 
orders. 

In the superintendent's tall, well-knit six 
feet two inches of frame, there was nothing 
that gave token of unusual strength. Only 
those who had been in close contact with him, 
and knew him personally, were aware ot his 
power. So when Macrimmon, civil engineer 
and personal friend of Dan, remarked care- 
Jessly, so that all the bar might hear, that 
“Dan can lift me sitting on a chair by just 
gripping one leg,” one of the work-train con 
ductors new to the division was loud in his 
expression of disbelief and promptly made a 
bet, which Macnmmon immediately snapped 
up. 

Now, to most men, the lifting of an ordinary 
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chair, even unweighted, 

by gripping the leg is 

no easy feat. If you 

don’t believe it, try for 

yourself. But Dan, with 

Macrimmon’s one hun- 

dred and forty pounds 

of weight seated in 

the chair, leaned 

down, caught the 

leg in_ his’ right 

hand, swayed, 

strained for a 

moment} then 

chair and man 

rose slowly in the 

air, and with 

seeming ease Dan 

set his burden on 

the top of the bar. 

Then, changing 

hands, he lowered 

it slowly and with- 

out apparent 

effort to the floor. 

As the engineer 

pocketed his 

money he con- 

tinued his boast- 

ing, and this time 

there was no 

dissenting voice. 

“ That’s nothing 

for Dan,’ he 

laughed. “ Why, 

up at Tofield last 

month, when they 
started 


wa 


steel on the branch line out of there, I saw 
him take and carry a thirty-foot rail of 
eighty-pound steel—eight hundred pounds 
of the hardest-shaped weight in the world. 
You see, it was this way. There were twelve 
Galicians carrying it with tongs, and they 
were so slow coming to the point where they 
were putting in the connecting switch-track 
that Dan, who was there looking after the 
putting in of the switch, got mad. He ran 
over, grabbed hold of the rail in the centre, 
and walked off with it himself. You ought to 
have seen them Hunkies look !” 

Finishing this anecdote, Macrimmon bought 
himself a drink. The superintendent, being 
a modest man and having some work to attend 
to, had slipped away. 


From Wainwright town westward to the 
Battle River as the line runs 1s twelve miles— 
twelve miles of a steady, unbroken drop in grade. 
Leaving Wainwright, for perhaps two miles the 
line runs over fairly level plain, then strikes a 
high sandy ridge of hills which lie for many 
miles along both sides of the river. From this 
point the road-bed travels in a series of many 
curves, interspersed with short tangents, till 
it reaches the bridge. Once the hills are struck, 
however, the perspective of the line is narrowed 
to only a few feet ahead, the sharpness of the 
numerous curves, coupled with the high jutting 
hillsides and the low-cut banks, foreshortening 
the view. 

Ten miles down the track toward the river a 
lifting gang was at work, the gravel trains 
bringing their loads from across the river a few 
miles farther westward near the end of the steel. 
Wishing to see how things were progressing, Dan 
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“He raised himself 
up till he was at a 
standing position. 
Then, with a quick 
spring, he gained the 
ladder.” 
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left the hotel and, walking to his office in the 
yard, threw the clerk’s track-speeder on the rails 
and sent the little velocipede travelling rapidly 
down the yard, its speed increased by the high 
wind from the east. Reaching the gang a little 
later, he inspected the work and then began his 
pump back. It was hard going, against the wind 
and up-grade, but he had almost reached the 
point where the hills dropped away when a 
pounding roar told him that a train was coming 
towards him from Wainwright. A little puzzled, 
he pulled his car off the track, wondering what 
could be approaching, for there was nothing on 
the road but material trains, and none of these 
were due at this time. 


At the west end of the Wainwright yard 
stood ten flat cars loaded with steel and one 
box-car of ties. They had been “ spotted” 
there early in the afternoon, ready to go out on 
the first material train for the “ head of steel.” 
The yard-men, after “‘ spotting ” them, had gone 
off, leaving the whole string with unset brakes. 
As the afternoon drew on, the rising east wind 
drove with ever-increasing force against the 
string of cars, pressing particularly against the 
high box-car at the eastern end. This, and the 
heavy tonnage of the loads, standing on a sharp 
downward grade, finally started them in motion. 
With a little creaking the wheels moved first an 
inch, then another, till, gathering momentum, 
the cars crept down the yard. By the time they 
reached the side-track switch which connected 
with the main line they were travelling slowly, 
but with sufficient speed to force the switch- 
point and swing out on to the main line. The 
lower end of the yard was deserted, and no one 
noticed them go. This was the train that Dan 
now heard approaching—a 
dangerous runaway. 

I'he cars passed him at the 
rate of about fitteen miles an 
hour It took the veteran 
superintendent only a second 
to realize the danger that 
these runaway cars were to 
the extra gang 
and thework-train 
crew on the track 
scarce eight miles 
away. . Turning 
the  velocipede 
around, he set it 
upon the rails and 
sent it racing after 
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the runaway, now gaining speed every moment. 
The handle-bars of the little car bent under the 
pressure of the driving strokes from his powerful 
arms, and the little guide-wheel bounced some- 
times many inches from the rail. It took but a 
moment’s run to overtake the string of cars 
and send the little speeder in close to the end of 
the big box-car at the tail end of the string. 
Once there, Dan soon caught the foot-rail of 
the end ladder. Steadying himself, he reached 
up and, with the other hand, caught the second 
tung of the ladder. Releasing his first grip, he 
raised himself up till he was at a standing 
position, his feet resting upon the seat of the 
speeder. Then, with a quick spring, he gained 
the ladder and climbed rapidly upward to the 
brake-wheel on top. The cast-o% speeder dropped 
behind. 

With a few quick turns Dan set the brakes 
on the box-car. The wheels wailed and squealed, 
but the train went on with undiminished spced ; 
the weight was too great for the brakes to hold. 

Running along the roof, Dan climbed down 
the far end and swung on to the first flat car. 
Working with feverish haste, he soon had the 
hand-brakes set upon the whole ten cars. But 
there was no slackening ; the train had gained 
too much speed for anything short of air-brakes 
to affect it. Instead, at every rail-joint the 
flying cars gathered speed. 

The screaming brake-shoes were smoking now, 
and long lines of sparks flashed from every 
truck. On the end car Dan stood watching 
the flying landscape, an awful sense 
of his own helplessness assailing 
him. Ahead, scarcely four 
miles now, was the extra 
gang and the unloading 
work-train. As the 
track lay, the runaway 
would be upon then 
almost as soon as it 
came into view. 

Then an idea came to Dan. For a moment he 
hesitated. It meant practically sure death to 
him; but there were those ahead, and it was 
almost certain death now cither to stay on the 
train or to leap from it. 

To carry an eight-hundred-pound steel rail 
which was already lifted from the ground, as 
he had previously done, had been no light trick 
even for Dan. But to lift one rail here upon a 
swaying flat car, where each rail was laid close- 
packed, seemed almost impossible. But the 
superintendent set about it. As he figured it, 
he had perhaps eight minutes to play with 
before the runaway would cover the intervening 
distance and crash down upon the men ahead. 


Moving to the middle of the end car, which 
brought him to about the centre of the rail, he 
began his task. With legs wide apart, braced 
against the terrific roll of the speeding train, he 
bent down and grasped the flat top of the 
rail, his fingers curving around it. The rails 
were only laid one ply deep, so each one had 
sufficient play to be lifted clear of the others. 

Gasping, with every muscle straining, he 
tugged. Slowly, very slowly, the big rail rose 
till it cleared the rest. With a little jerk he 
Iet it fall back slantingly, thus resting it on top 
of the others. Straightening up, he rested a 
moment before the supreme test. 

Then once more he reached down and caught 
the rail. Hus fingers were torn and bleeding 
from the terrific grip and strain against the rough 
steel, but he did not notice. Once more he raised 
the rail up, and when he had it level with his 
waist turned it back a ttle, so that his arms now 
took the bulk of the strain. Then, with 
arms crooked and burden held close 
to his body, he started toward the 
forward end of the car. Ilis 
walk was a ghastly roll on 
that swaying platform, 
a walk made des- 
perately hard 
by the stecl 
surface 


of the 
rails, over 
which he had to 


move: with his feet 
turned far outward. 
Even with the first step 
his heart was pounding madly, 
and the veins on his forehead stood 
out like cords. His breath came in 
gasps. With every movement the aching, 
overburdened muscles sent awful shooting pains 
through his body. But still he staggered on 
over the groaning steel, expecting at every lurch 
of the car, as it swung around each new curve, 
to lose his balance and be thrown outward 
along the right-of-way. 

But now he was almost there. His head 
buzzed ; his eyes, starting from their sockets, 
saw red; but still he hung to the mass of steel, 
though seemingly millions of tons of weight were 
pressing down on his arms. 

Within a scant foot of the car’s end he halted. 
Before him the track rushed under the flying 
wheels and the air was full of the roar of pounding 
trucks and screaming brakes. Crouching, his 
legs far apart, Dan hesitated for a second, 
desperately trying to force more, strength into 


his weary arms. He thought of 
laying the steel down and resting, 
but instinct told him that if he 
did so he would never lift it again. 
Besides, the time was too short. 
It was now or never! 

Backwards and for- 
wards ever so slightly 
he swung his body to 
gain the nec 
momentum ‘to 
cast the 
steel 


eo 
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over 
the car’s 
end so that 
it would fall 
squarely across the 
track. Perhaps 
half-a-dozen times 
heswayed; thenhis 
arms straightened 
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“Thon his arms straigntened out and he threw the mass of steel.” 


out and he threw the mass of steel. It was scarcely 
a foot, yet a wonderful cast. Almost as the rail 
dropped, but too quick for eve to see, the onrush- 
ing wheels of the leading flat car struck it. 
With a scream thev hit the rail, bumped over, 
were torn from the body of the car, and, leaving 
the track, went tearing over the ties toward the 
ditch below. ‘Then the rear wheels struck, and 
the rushing cars following slued the first flat 
half around and, weighted as they were with 
hundreds of tons of steel, and moving at terrific 
speed, the enormous pressure thus exerted piled 
them one upon the other, while couplings 
snapped like matches and stout beams split 
and cracked like so much kindling-wood. ‘The 
tails of the first car, from the enormous force 


pressing behind, half-buried themselves in the 
sloping sides of the cut, while broken draw-bars, 
trucks, loosened rails, and a shower of ties went 
hurtling through the air to fall along the right- 
of-way for a full hundred feet. 

Dan, hurled like a stone from a catapult by 
the impact, shot into the air arid dropped with 
a dull thud on the brown dead grass at the top 
of the cut, his head striking a small boulder as 
he fell, leaving him a still, crumpled heap, but 
not dead, only bruised and stunned. 

Thus the crew of the work-train found him a 
little later and carried him to their caboose. 
He had brought the runaway to a stop just in 
time, for they were working around the end of 
the curve, not two hundred)yards away, 


An odd-shaped visitor from the icy North. 


ROUND LABRADOR AND 


HUDSON 


THE STORY OF AN 


BAY. 


EVENTFUL CRUISE. 


By E. W. HAWKES. 


There is probably no part of the British Empire so little known and visited as Labrador and 


Hudson Bay, the great Arctic sea which washes its western shores. 


In the following entertaining 


narrative, specially written for ‘*The Wide World Magazine,’ the Author gives a picturesque 
account of a voyage round the Labrador Peninsula and along the uncharted shores of Hudson 


Bay. 


In all, he travelled some three thousand miles, for the most part over new ground, meeting 


with many adventures and curious experiences. Mr. Hawkes's story gives one a vivid impression 
of ‘the Labrador,” with its lonely trading ports and mission stations, and the curious manners 
and customs of the Eskimos. 


T was in the early days of the 
summer of 1914 that I journeyed 
| across Newfoundland and took the 
Gal first steamer of the scason for 
Labrador, bent on a cruise around 
this great peninsula, which pokes its head 
up from the eastern end of Canada well 


into the Arctic wastes. I crossed the island 
by the little narrow-gauge railway, built at 
great expense by the Colonial Government 
through the wilderness of mingled lake, forest, 
and bog which goes to make up its interior. 
From the train we could observe caribou feeding 
along the road-bed, and, when the little train 
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slowed down to a walking pace, as it frequently 
did, we plucked handfuls of fragrant arbutus 
peeping through the melting snow along the 
track. Arriving at the quaint port of St. John’s, 
I took the first steamer to the Labrador coast. 

This great peninsula, four hundred and twenty 
thousand square miles in extent, known by name 
to everyone, though 
so little visited that 
large tracts of it 
still remain unex- 
plored, is, roughly, 
divided into three 
main districts—the 
Atlantic Coast, 
known to fishermen 
as “Down the 
Labrador”; the 
Ungava country, 
formed by the deep 
indentation of 
Ungava Bay; and 
the West Coast, 
whith forms the 
eastern side of Hud- 
son Bay. The first 
is pre-eminently the 
domain of _fisher- 
men, and the second 
and third that of 
the fur-trader and 
Eskimo. Fifteen 
thousand hardy 
Newfoundlanders 
visit the Atlantic 
coast of Labrador 
annually in pursuit 
ofthe shining schools 
of cod. When the 
spring opens there is a grand rush to see who will 
arrive first before the fish “ strike in.” In the 
old days the fishermen made the voyage entirely 
in their own schooners, but now many of them 
patronize the passenger boats ; “and being on 
the first boat I had an opportunity of witnessing 
the mad scramble at each small harbour for a 
place on board. ‘The anchor was hardly dropped 
before swarms of boats enveloped us on every 
side, and the crews, with their luggage, came 
swarming over the rails. Room was always 
found in the steerage, while the fishing gear and 
boats filled every available inch of space on 
deck. ‘The short summer fishing season is the 
year’s harvest, virtually the sole support of 
these sturdy islanders. A poor catch means 
hunger and starvation for the folks at home, so 
it is not to be wondered at that the men take 
desperate chances, and that every year this 


The Author cn board the “ Cluett.” 


ice-bound and fog-ridden coast takes its toll 
among these hardy fishermen. 

It was not till the last port had been visited, 
and we were literally crowded to suffocation, 
that the captain turned the bow of the steamer 
in a north-westerly direction and steamed slowly 
across the narrow waters of the Strait of Belle 
Isle, which separates 
the northern tip of 
Newfoundland from 
the Southern 
Labrador coast, 
which we sighted 
some hours later. 
As the land came 
nearer and we 
searched it with our 
glasses one experi- 
enced a pang of 
disappointment. We 
skirted the rugged 
shore for three hun- 
dred miles without 
seeing a seal, a fox, 
a gull, or life of any 
kind. It seemed to 
be a veritable land 
of desolation, barren 
and lifeless. Though 
it was now early 
summer the great 
snow - drifts had 
not disappeared 
and the shifting ice 
still lay off the 
shore. 

One began to 
think that old 
Jacques Cartier, the 
explorer, characterized the land aright when he 
described it as a ‘‘ wilderness of stones and 
wild crags, a place for wild beasts,” a country 
in which he “ did not see a cartload of good 
earth.” Yet it would be wrong to say that this 
outpost of the Empire is exactly barren, lifeless, 
or devoid of interest. During its brief summer 
its rocks are covered with the soft green of 
lichens and the deep amber velvet of mosses. 
Hundreds of delicate wild flowers, making vivid 
spots of pink and purple and blue on the land- 
scape, spring up in the sheltered valleys. The 
innumerable bays and inlets are filled with water- 
fowl of every description, and the reindeer from 
the interior come down to the coast to escape the 
Mosquitoes. In the waters there are shoals of 
cod and salmon, and the various settlements 
hum with life. 

My first stopping-place was Indian Harbour, 
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Caribou as seen from the railway track. 
Photo, by Holloway, St. John's, Newfoundland. 


a snug little refuge on the northern side of the 
entrance to Hamilton Inlet. It is the jumping- 
off place, as it were, for the great Northland. 
It was from Indian Harbour that Peary sent his 
memorable ‘‘ wireless ” message to the civilized 
world announcing that he had found the North 
Pole. It also marks the present southernmost 
limit of the Labrador Eskimo. Here, too, 
Dr. Grenfell, the celebrated medical missionary, 
maintains a hospital for the natives and summer 
fishing population. As I was cooped up in the 
settlement for a fortnight, being unable to proceed 
north for the ice, I had a splendid opportunity 
of observing the doctor’s work, and can testify 


not only to his self-sacrifice, but to the real 
good he is doing in this strange outpost of 
civilization, aided by a devoted band of English 
doctors and nurses. 

Just as I was beginning to despair of ever 
getting away, a soft spcll set in with an offshore 
wind, dispersing the ice which was hugging the 
shore, and bringing the expedition ship for which 
I had been waiting. She appeared one morning 
in early August off Sandwich Bay, when the 
rain was “ having a scattered drop,” as the 
Labradoreans say, which means that it was 
coming down in bucketfuls. Nevertheless, I 
got out my ‘ gear”’ and was rowed out to the 


The Inttle set:lement of Indien Harbour, Labrador. 
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boat, parting with con- 
siderable regret from my 
kind hosts, the hospit- 
able fishermen. On 
board I was welcomed 
by the members of the 
Carnegie Magnetic Ex- 
pedition, Captain Peters 
and Mr. Berkey, with 
whom I was making the 
trip, and whose work of 
plotting the variations 
of the compass takes 


them into 

many strange = The “Cluett” 
corners of the in the ice 
earth, Our 


vessel was the Cluett, a 
stout  three-masted 
schooner of two hundred 


Shifting ice filling a Labrador “tickle” in August. 


and twenty tons, equipped with a seventy-five 
horse-power gasolene engine. She is used by 
Dr. Grenfell as a supply ship for his Labrador 
hospitals, and had been specially chartered for 
the trip. She was a poor sailer except in a stiff 
breeze, when she ploughed along quite gallantly. 

Just before we left the mail boat came in, 
and a friend in the employ of the fur companies 
leaned over the stern rail and shouted to me the 
astounding tidings that England and Germany 


were at war. We were 
obliged to continue on 
our way north with no 
further news and some 
apprehension as to what 
we should hear when 
we came back. All the 
wireless stations had 
been commandeered by 
the Government, and 
only vague rumours 
reached us as to what 
hadreally taken place. At 
Cape Chudleigh we were 
informed that a great 
naval battle had been 
fought in the North Sea, 
in which the Iron Duke 
and fifteen British war- 
ships had been sunk, but 


, 
that the entire German flect had been destroyed ! 
At another place an excited trader told us that 
German cruisers were lurking off the coast to 
destroy the fishing fleet. We got no real news, 
so we gathered in the snug cabin every evening 
and, each one taking a side, worked out marvel- 
lous campaigns for our own amusement. The 
captain was strong for the Russians, and held 
that the proper way to end the war would be 
for the Czar to command his, myriad. millions of 
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wireless” station on the 
coast. 


nation in Europe 
was embroiled. 

We scattered the 
dread tidings as we 
rounded the long 
peninsula, causing a 
slight stir in the 
hitherto unbroken 
stillness of that 
northern wilderness. 
I especially remem- 
ber the dazed 
expression on the 
face of a Scotch 
laddie at one of the 
fur- trading posts 
“War?” he said, 
scratching his head. 
“What do we ken 


subjects to step 
over the German 
border with their 
big boots, when 
there would be no 
room on the map 
for Germany. 
Judge of our sur- 
prise when we 
finally returned 
to civilization to 
learn that the 
Germans had 
been within quite 
a short distance 
of Paris, and that 
nearly — every 


A passing schooner, 


about war? There’s nae war in the wilderness.” 
Yet the ancient fighting blood stirred within 
him, and when we came back he had gone. 
Many other brave lads felt the call of the mother- 
country and crossed the unbroken waste of snow 
for a thousand miles to the nearest recruiting 
station and offered themselves to the services of 
their brethren across the sea. The cataclysm 
which had disrupted Europe was felt even in 
this bare land of scattered souls. The mission 
hospitals were closed down, Dr. Grenfell 
patriotically deciding that the money expended 
on the work should be turned into sinews of war. 
At the present writing he and his doctors and 
nurses are “ somewhere in France.” 

Almost before we had realized the meaning of 
the startling news the captain hoisted anchor 
and set sail. We 
made a run of fifty 
miles in a fair 
breeze on the first 
day, but were 
driven back twelve 
by a storm, and lay 
overnight in Holton 
Harbour. We found 
the fishermen here 
in a very pessimistic 
mood. When asked 
if they had seen any 
fish, one replied 
with characteristic 
dryness that he had 
“heered” that a 
certain party had 
seen a dead one 
cast up on the 
beach. In Labrador 
cod alone are 
“fish”; all other 
species go by their 
usual names. The 
fish were late in 
arriving this season, 
and the fishermen, 
what with the long 
winter ahead and 
the general depres- 
sion caused by the 
war, wore anxious 
faces. I learned 
afterwards that 
they were com 
pensated by a late 
run.” 

Heavy ice was 
reported on the 
starboard bow 
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Hopedale School, showing native teachers. 


during the night. A thick fog settled down 
over us the next morning, due to the pre- 
sence of the ice, and in the thick grey 
blanket we nearly ran into an_ iceberg, 
shaving it by a hair. Just beyond the ice- 
berg we came upon two fishing boats, which, 
under full sail, appeared to burst out of the 
gloom. There was barely room to steer 
between them when the skipper of one boat 
unexpectedly turned to starboard instead 
of to port. We drove between them, and 
I suspect we carried off the bowsprit of the 
offending schooner. Narrow shaves like this 
brought home to us the constant danger 
under which the fishermen toil. During my 
short stay on the coast, while waiting for 
the Cluett to arrive, no fewer than ten 
schooners were reported sunk by storms or 
through collision with the ice, and while 
I was at Cartwright one of the big mail 
steamers was driven on to the rocks by the 
ice- pack pressing her inshore. We passed 
her next morning with her prow high up on 
the treacherous sunken rock which had been 
her doom. It is on account of the large 
percentage of loss that insurance is so high 
on Labrador vessels. The company operating 
the line of steamers running between New- 
foundland and Labrador actually find it 
cheaper to replace their lost vessels than to 
pay the prohibitive rates demanded. 

We continued up the coast without further 


Typical mission Eskimos in their Sunday costume. 
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adventure, stopping at Ailik, an abandoned 
sub-station of the Hudson Bay Company, where 
a few natives still linger, whence we sailed 
for Makkovik, which marks the first Moravian 

ission settlement and the last wircless station, 
‘These stations are maintained at regular distances 
on the Labrador coast by the Newfoundland 
Government. ‘The operators report the condi- 
tions of the ice and weather, the movements of 
the schooners, and other valuable information 
for the fishing fleet. They also offer a link 
between the southern coast of Labrador and the 
outside world during the summer, being linked 
up with the large transmitting station at Belle 
Isle, at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. But 
they might as well have been in Africa for all 
the good they were to us at this critical time, 
for all communication was stopped. 

It was on August 8th that we reached the 
Moravian station at Hopedale, where I went 
ashore, got acquainted with the good doctor in 
charge, and laid in a supply of trade goods. ‘The 
next day being Sunday we went to church and 
heard an excellent sermon in Eskimo. I was 
even more interested in the singing, which was 
also in Eskimo, set to the familiar old tunes. 
The women carried the air, while the men joined 
in with a deep, rich, rolling bass, which fairly 
swept me off my feet. The singing was certainly 
a revelation. I learned afterwards that the 
Labrador Eskimos even compose music for their 
services. At Nain, the Moravian headquarters, 
they have an orchestra and an organist who not 
only plays difficult niusic but composes four-part 
chorales as well. ‘TI , indeed, a long step 
from the ancient drum-chorus, with its primi- 
tive two-four heat. 

The Moravian missionarics have certainly 
worked wonders among these strange little 
people of the great Northland. In the early 
days the Eskimos were the terror of the coast, 
and always at war with the white man. With 
great cunning and daring they attacked the 
fishermen who ventured into their waters, and 


for a long time the greatest enmity existed 
between the white men and the nativ Under 


the influence of the missionaries, however, they 
have developed into a law-abiding and peaceful 
people. ‘They certainly owe their happy condi- 
tion to-day to the practical manner in which 
the missjonaries grappled with the problem of 
how best to preserve the remnant of a once 
numerous race, for, like the American Indian, 
the Labrador Eskimo was gradually dying out. 
The Moravians founded settlements at good 
hunting points and insisted on the Eskimos 
retaining their native food and clothing. ‘To-day 
there are some twelve hundred and fifty of them 
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scattered along the Labrador coast, healthy, 
contented, and cheerful. The work of converting 
them must certainly have demanded infinite 
patience. One man, on being asked if he 
believed, after listening most attentively to a 
vigorous sermon, replied that “ he believed very 
much, but what he wanted at present was a 
knife.” Later on he took unto himself addi- 
tional wives in good old heathen style, and when 
remonstrated with said he needed them to man 
his boat. When the missionaries spoke of the 
death of Christ at the hands of the Jews, the 
poor Eskimos believed that the missionaries were 
upbraiding them for former murders of the white 
man,and some hastened toarm themselves against 
the revenge they imagined was to be exacted. 

At the various mission settlements we touched 
at we were met by these interesting people, who 
came out to welcome us in their graceful kayaks, 
propelled by double-bladed paddles. They ranged 
alongside the ship, shouting ‘t Aukshuani,” which 
is the Eskimo greeting, bidding one “ Be 
strong.” They wore the usual hooded frock 
or atige of reindeer, over which was drawn a 
gutskin raincoat to keep off the water. This is 
cunningly made from strips of walrus or seal 
intestines, dricd and sewn together, and protects 
the hunter from the fog and rain. There is a 
draw-string in the hem of the raincoat which 
may be drawn around the hole in the kayak in 
stormy weather, rendering the occupant im- 
pervious to the waves. The rest of the costume 
consisted of sealskin pants and boots. 

On his kayak each hunter carricd his weapons 
—the harpoon in front at the right hand ready 
for a throw, the bird-spear and throw-stick at 
the left. the “ killer” or lance behind on the 
right, and the seal-hook on the left. With this 
complement the Eskimo is ready for any game— 
sleck seal or diving waterfowl, the great walrus 
or the mighty whale. 

Birds are taken during the moulting season 
and nailed with the three-pronged spear at a 
hundred feet. Whales are now scarce. Seal 
and walrus, which make up the bulk of the meat 
supply, are taken with the harpoon and lance. 
The harpoon is made in such a way that the 
head detaches itself when game is struck, and 
the shaft floats away to be picked up later by 
the hunter. ‘This saving is necessary in a country 
where material is scarce. The animal is played 
from the head, to which the line is attached, 
and then hauled in and dispatched with the 
lance. If the walrus is too large to be handled 
in this fashion, the line, to which a drum-shaped 
drag has been attached, is thrown overboard, 
and the animal allowed to wear itself out. A 
float marks its course. 
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At most of the Moravian settlements the 
Eskimos live in wooden cabins, but in Northern 
Labrador we found examples of the rock and 
turf iglu, the most. ancient form of Eskimo 
dwelling. They also erect houses of snow, the 
natural winter home of these Arctic people. 
‘The Moravians have always encouraged the 
construction of the latter, and yearly o Ter prizes 
for the best-built snow-houses. It is a very 
useful accomplishment, particularly on the 
winter trail, when the snow-house is a necessity 
in this frigid country for protection at night 
against the wind and bitter cold. Travellers 
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slightly concave, so that when set up they lean 
inward. i 

The first line of blocks cut form the frost tier 
of the snow-house. The material for the remain- 
ing tiers is found within the ever-lessening circle, 
so that the Eskimo, with true native economy, 
works within the house he builds, cutting out 
his blocks as he goes. When he has finished 
both house and excavation are complete. ‘The 
tiers are built up in spirals, which wind in a 
decreasing curve to the top. ‘To effect this, 
after the first circle of blocks have been laid, 
a “jog” is cut in the top of the layer, and the 


me ee 


Eskimo snow-house and dog-team. 


on the coast in winter, when making long 
journeys, usually take an Eskimo along with 
them to erect these night shelters. 

The spot having been selected for a camp, the 
Eskimo tests an adjacent snow-bank with his 
feet to see if it has the requisite firmness. For 
building purposes the Eskimos prefer the “living 
snow ”—snow which will adhere when the blocks 
are placed together. Such snow is found in 
a newly-made drift which has just begun to 
harden. Across the surface of the drift the 
Eskimo, with his long knife. cutsan oblong trench, 
the length of which equals the diameter of the 
house he intends to erect. It will average five 
feet in length, two or more fect in width, and 
twenty inches deep. From the face of the trench 
blocks are cut, about six inches thick, thirty 
inches long, and twentv inches deep. They are 
semicircular in shape, with the nearer edge 


second layer begun at an angle, which affects 
all the succeeding layers. The weight of the 
ascending blocks wedyes those beneath tightly 
in place. The Eskimo always builds “as the 
sun goes,” from east to west, smacking the huge 
snow-blocks tightly into place as the spiral 
ascends. When the top is reached the irregular 
opening left requires a special block, called the 
keystone. It is cut to fit, lifted through, and 
let in from the top. The outer edge being wider 
than the inner, it wedyes itself in and confirms 
the pressure of the individual blocks, Truly 
the Eskimos needed no highly-civilized race to 
teach them how to build. They evolved this 
simple and most effective shelter by themselves, 
and when the white man goes into their country 
he finds it so good that he adopts it himself, along 
with their clothing—most effective for keeping 
out the bitter cold—and their dog-teams, which 
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An Evkimo in his kayak. 
Photo, by Holloway, St. John's, Neuysoundland. 


them to dart to right or left. The driver 
hangs on to a strip of sealskin attached 
to the rear of the sled as a brake, and 
trusts to Fate to land him safely at the 
bottom of the incline. 

Mention of these sleds recalls the 
wonderful whip the drivers use. The 
handle, either of wood or bone, is but six 
inches long, from which trails off the lash, 
twenty to thirty feet and more in total 

. length, and made of braided seal thong. 
Starting with cight strands it shades into 
four, then into two, and finally into one 
long lash at the end. It is a cruel and 
most efficient weapon, and is well known 
to the dogs; even the sound of its cracking 
is enough to restore order among them. 
Dogs which have been fighting madly—and 
this is the usual occupation of the “‘ husky ” 


A Labead:t dog-team on the run. 


afford the best means of transportation over the 
icy wastes. 

A peculiarity of Eskimo dog-teams is that the 
animals are not driven tandem fashion, one 
behind the other, as in Alaska, but are spread 
out like a fan. In Labrador the teams follow 
the mountainous coast on the rough sea-ice a 
little distance from the shore, where there are 
occasional smooth places between the pressure 
ridges and the land. The long traces, twenty to 
thirty feet in length, permit the dogs to go around 
the ice hummocks and other impediments of the 
trail without interfering with the general run 
of the team. The long traces have also other 
advantages. In going down the slope of a 
pressure ridge or hill, for instance, the heavy 
sled, perhaps twenty-four feet in length, is 
allowed to coast down by its own momentum. 
The dogs keep out of the way of the flying 
carriage as best they can, the long traces enabling 


A white “ husky” from the Labrad:r coast. 
Photo. by S. H. Parsons & Sons St. John's, Newyoundland, 
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when not sleeping or eating—will slink away 
whimpering at the hiss of the whip through the 
air. They know that if it lands it will take 
a chunk of flesh out of them that will not 
heal for many a day. With this deadly 
whip a skilful driver can snap the heads off 
unwary ptarmigan as his team sweeps along 
the trail. 

The average team consists of from six to 
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or rotten fish, when there is a grand battle over 
the fragments. 

‘The Newfoundland fishermen who frequent the 
Labrador coast in summer are quite afraid of 
these vicious’ brutes, and nothing is more comical 
than to see one of them stalking along a wharf 
in high boots casting anxious glances at the dogs 
sniffing and snarling behind. They tell strange 
tales about the inveterate hunger and ferocity 


The Labrador coast in early summer. 


eight dogs, the leader being invariably a female. 
Among the types of huskies used there is a 
distinct ‘‘ white” strain, traceable, some say, 
to the white Arctic wolf of Baffin Land. The 
dogs are certainly fierce and much wilder than 
those of Alaska. This is probably because they 
are not so well fed. In summer they are placed 
out on small islands on the coast and left to 
shift for themselves, managing to keep alive on 
the mice and the fish thrown up by the tide. A 
man who is anxious about his team may visit 
them once a week with a supply of seal-blubber 


of the dogs, and I was regaled with many such 
stories on the steamer on my way to the coast. 
One old chap told me how he lost a length of 
rope through its coming in contact with a hungry 
husky, while another spun a yarn about a baby 

which was snatched from its cradle when picad 
outside the house, and carried off by a pack of 
these four-legged marauders. There is no doubt 
some truth at the bottom of these tales. The 
dogs are dangerous from hunger in summer, and 
should they get a taste of blood they go wild ; 
the wolf strain in their blood wakes up. 


(To be continued.) 
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FINDING A WIFE. 


By S. A. BEATTIE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


The Author, a planter in British Honduras, went out to hunt jaguars and found a wife instead, 


an alligator acting as intermediary. 


HAD recently purchased a rubber, 
cacao, and banana plantation in 
British Honduras. Kendal, as it 
was called, was situated at the foot 
of the Cock’s Comb Mountains, on 
the bank of the Cetee River, which bounded 
me on the north from Surpon, on the east from 
Regalia, and on the south from Phayrande. 
On the west side an extensive swamp lies 
between me and Pontogorda. At the time 
when my story opens I had only been there 
about a week, and had brought an old friend 
from Martinique out with me, to spend a holiday. 

One day we decided to have a jaguar hunt, 
and started off in my dory about half-past six 
one morning. The forest on either side of the 
river was full of life. Birds of gorgeous hues flew 
about uttering their various cries, magnificent 
butterflies flitted to and fro among the branches, 
and the very carth was alive with the hum and 
buzz of myriads of insects. We paddled on 
for hour after hour, and as the sun rose to the 
zenith a weird stillness fell upon the forest. 

The water now was like a sheet of glass 
reflecting a brilliant rainbow of colours from the 
banks, and broken only by an occasional fresh- 
water dolphin, which would push its snout above 
the surface not far in front of us. 

Both banks of the river were walled by 
gigantic trees, overhung by a canopy of mimosas, 
which displayed a mantle of gorgeous hues that 
climbed to the topmost branches. 

As we gazed into the forest we espied a deer 
skip nimbly over the undergrowth to the edge 
of the river, but on secing us he wheeled about 
and disappeared into the dark depths whence 
he had come. A monkey slid lazily down a 
liana, dipped up some water in his tiny hand, 
and chattered as his eyes met those of a huge 
alligator looking up from the clear depths 
below. We ceased our paddling. and the drip, 
drip of water from our paddles seemed to break 
in upon the almost sacred stillness of the place. 

Suddenly a noise like a continuous roll of 
distant thunder broke upon our ears. 

“Do you hear that ?”” asked my companion, 

I nodded and strained my ears to listen. 


“The story is strictly true,” writes the Author. 


“What can it be? ’’ asked Jean, not a little 
startled. 

I shook my head; I could not even make a 
suggestion. As we rounded a bend, however, 
drifting down-stream all the while, the truth 
dawned on us, 

“ A cataract !”? exclaimed Jean. 

We paddled into the bank and, going ashore, 
drew the dory up high and dry. “ We will 
light a fire and have some lunch,” I suggested. 
We were not long in boiling water for tea, and 
were soon sitting down to a light meal. 

Jean was sitting on the upturned root of a 
fallen tree, and, looking down, he discovered a 
hole near his foot. Prompted by curiosity, 
noticing that the edge of the hole was worn 
smooth, he inserted a stick. The result was 
startling. From the other side of the tree, 
slowly drawing itself out, appeared one of the 
largest snakes I have ever seen, evidently much 
offended at having been disturbed from its 
slumbers. Promptly I drew my pistol and 
“ plugged” him in the head. At the report of 

y automatic the forest rang with the shriek 
ys and the flapping of myriads of wings, 
while the diamond snake—for such it proved to 
be—went through a scrics of convulsions, lashing 
out with his enormous body, now contracted, 
now extended. In his struggles he completely 
upset our little spread, sending tea and ashes 
everywhere. When the creature was dead we 
deprived the carcass of its valuable skin, the 
most magnificent which it had been my good 
fortune to bag for a long time. 

Ry this time the flies and mosquitoes had 
almost driven us mad, so we agreed to paddle 
farther down and make a second attempt at 
luncheon. 

This proved more successful, and after a light 
meal and a smoke we took our guns and strolled 


aimlessly through the forest, choosing the 
parts that were clearest, though we were 


occasionally obliged to use our machetes to 
cut a way through. 

Coming at last to an enormous cotton tree, we 
divested ourselves of our wallets and, leaning our 
guns against the tree, made ourselves comfo:table 
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“The ears of the jaguar went back and with a vicious growl be raised his paw.” 
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among the gigantic roots to wait in silence for any 
small game that might come our way. Presently 
a curassow flew from our tree, alighting on the 
ground fifty yards away, and Jean rose to fire. 

My eyes were upon the bird and I waited for 
the report, but it did not come. After a few 
seconds I turned to my companion, wondering 
why he did not pull trigger, and was surprised 
to see him staring open-mouthed at something 
in front of him. 

“ Look,” whispered Jean, and pointed into 
the wood in the direction of the curassow. Rising 


We were oecoming almost despondent, after 
waiting a long time without seeing anything 
worthy of a shot, when I tapped Jean on the 
shoulder and pointed into the forest. There, 
prowling cat-like towards us, was an exception- 
ally large jaguar. He paused at the foot of a 
tree, growling, looked about him several times, 
and then glanced up into the tree as though 
deciding what to do. Finally he sprang upon 
a low limb and, crawling out, lay at full length. 
I rose to mv feet and, taking careful aim, fired 
at him, The jaguar fell growling to the ground, 


=~. ¢ 


"As she drew herself out of reach of the monster I splashed furiously and 


noiselessly to my fect, I gazed over his shoulder 
to the direction indicated and there, just dis- 
appearing into the denser scrub and under- 
growth, I saw the last of a pack of warree 
(peccaries). ‘These are a species of wild pigs 
which travel in packs, and are considered a great 
menace to solitary hunters. When they had 
gone, the curassow having flown away, we 
returned over our tracks to the camp, where we 
found everything in order. 

Taking a hatchet from the dory, we set to 
work and built a “ blind ” some distance up the 
stream, taking up our positions in it to wait 
for any big game that might come down to the 
river to drink, for the sun would be setting in a 
couple of hours. 


and for a moment lay perfectly still, but soon 
commenced to writhe and struggle. In a few 
moments he had gained his feet, only to fall 
again. Once more he rose to his feet, and then 
an extraordinary thing happened. 

A big snake which neither of us had noticed 
raised its head in the air and made for the 
wounded animal. The ears of the jaguar went 
back, and with a vicious growl he raised his paw, 
the terrible talons extended. At that the snake 
dropped to the ground, but still continued its 
approach. This was too much for the wounded 
beast, and it turned and fled for the thickest 
undergrowth. 

Jean leapt over the blind, a club in one hand 
and his gun in the other. He settled the snake 


succeeded in frightening him for a moment.” 


with 2 blow from the club and then disappeared 
into the forest after the jaguar. 

I couldn’t follow, for fear he should fire at me 
by mistake through the dense undergrowth. 
I could only wait and listen. 

As the time passed I became very anxious 
about my friend, and when at last I heard a shot 
Iran into the forest, for 1 knew he had only one 
cartridge with him. 

I found him sitting straddle-legged across a 
fallen tree with the carcass of the jaguar lying 
in front of him. To my surprise there was 
another at his feet. 

Jean, I soon discovered, had paid for his 
prizes, having had a struggle at close quarters 
with the wounded jaguar after bagging the other 
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with his last shot. His arm bore nasty cuts 
from the jaguar’s claws, and at my suggestion 
we returned to the camp as quickly as possible. 
Here I dressed Jean’s wounds and we partook of 
a good dinner, which we had brought with us. 

It was moonlight, almost as bright as day, when 
we started up-stream in the dory, and I did not 
relish the journey, as I had to do all the paddling ; 
Jean’s wounds put any exertion out of the 
question, 

As we rounded a bend someone called to us, 
and I steered the dory over to where a small 
pitpan (flat-bottomed boat) lay swinging in the 
eddies. The stranger turned out to be my new 
neighbour, Monte Pruce, the owner of Pliagrande. 
He was a fine stamp of American, of, 
I should say, fifty years. He wouid 
not hear of our going all the way 
back to Kendal, but insisted that we 
should come with him to Pliagrande 
and stay as long as we wished. He had 
been fishing, and was returning home. 

Arriving at Pliagrande we found 
dinner waiting, though Jean and I 
excused ourselves, explaining that 
we had alreadv eaten. 

Mrs. Monte Pruce was a charming 
little woman, and very homely, and 
their only daughter, Miss Lola Pruce, 
had all her mother’s unassuming, 
charming ways. Her hair was very 
dark, her eyes deep brown, and she 
was beautiful beyond description. 
We were all more or less tired out, 
so retired early, after just a little 
music by the ladies. Jean awoke next 
morning after a restless night, but 
his arm was much easier. Miss Lola 
was very keen that I should see her 
wonderful collection of skins and 
curios, which surpassed anything I 
have seen. In the afternoon her father 
suggested a launch party, and we were all agree- 
able. I went down to the river with Mr. Pruce, 
and we prepared the launch for the afternoon. 
We started about three o'clock, and steered 
toward the cataract. ‘ Hell’s Gate,’ I learned 
it was called. 

We landed near the cataract to have tea, and 
had been about two hours on the bank when old 
Pruce took a shot at some duck which were 
circling round above us. Seven birds fell, 
and Miss Pruce jumped into the launch and, 
running along to the stern, stepped into the 
dory. I followed her and, untying the tow-rope, 
leant over to push the little shell out into the 
stream. Just at that moment I was violently 
thrown off my balance by what seemed like an 
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eruption under the dory, which immediately 
capsized and left us struggling in the water. 
Fortunately, I didn’t quite lose my head, but 
seized Miss Lola and struck out for the launch. 
The dory was soon far out of reach, the current 
sweeping it rapidly down towards the cataract. 

Then, to my horror, I saw the cause of all the 
trouble. Swishing his powerful tail, and making 
from the clear depths towards the surface, was 
an alligator, the menace of those rivers. I 
swam desperately towards the launch and 
reached the stern just in time to let my charge 
grasp the stern-rail. As she drew herself out 
of reach of the monster I splashed furiously and 
succeeded in frightening him for a moment, 
but in an instant he came back again, making 
for my limbs. I knew that if my presence of 
mind failed me then I was lost, so drawing my 
sheath-knife, I dived. As I passed under him 
I half turned and struck upwards with all my 
remaining strength. The blade buried itself to 
the hilt under his left foreleg, and at the same 
moment I felt my back cut from hip to shoulder. 
As I rose exhausted to the surface the wounded 
reptile swung his powerful tail, striking my left 
leg a fearful blow. Instantly a ton weight 
seemed to hang from my thigh, but I was just 
able to reach up to the extended hands of old 
Monte, who had come to the stern of the launch 
to my assistance. 

As he lifted me up I noticed that my left leg, 
from just above my knee, swung like the 
pendulum of a clock. I also saw that a long 
iron bar lay upon the deck, and I realized that 
it was with this that Pruce had saved my life. 


Then my head commenced to swim, and every- 
thing went dark. 

I was surprised, when I recovered conscious- 
ness, to find myself in bed and a sweet face 
bending over me. Then a voice spoke in a 
whisper. 

“Thank God!” it said. Then, to me :— 

“ Well, you’ve had a long sleep, Mr. Beattie, 
but I’m so pleased you have at last condescended 
to wake up.” 

As I opened my lips to speak I attempted to 
move, but my lips closed quickly, just in time to 
check a cry of pain. I had temporarily forgotten 
my torn back and broken leg, but they speedily 
thrust themselves upon my memory. 

When I was alone I found myself thinking of 
my nurse. In fact, I seemed to have been 
dreaming of her all the time. 

“ Jack,” I said to myself, “it’s heart trouble, 
old man, heart trouble. Rot!” I added, and 
tried to make myself believe it. But it was not 
rot, and I knew it. She had been nursing me 
all the time, she told me afterwards, and was 
afraid to let anyone take her place “ because.” 
she explained, blushingly, “ you were saying 
such silly things.” 

Jean had to leave me soon after my recovery ; 
he had received bad news from Martinique, 
which necessitated his immediate departure. 

For my part I returned to Kendal some weeks 
after with a very light heart, for a certain young 
lady had promised to come and look after me 
always. Very soon, we arranged, we would 
get married and make Kendal our home for ever. 
Thus, in hunting for jaguars, I found a wife. 


Hugo Throsell, the 
young Australian 
officer who won the 
V.C. at Gallipoli. 


+h was a warm tropical night on 
a the boat-deck of the troopship, 
{ | homeward bound to Australia with 
ma five hundred Anzacs—broken in the 
; wars. Overhead the white moon 
shone brilliantly, while the smoke from the 
funnel flew dead astern like a great black flag. 
It was the kind of time and place when men 
like to stretch their legs and have their talk 
out. 

A group of seven officers—little more than 
boys in years, but veterans in hardship, danger, 
and suffering, sat contentedly smoking. From 
the after-part of the ship, where a similar but 
larger group was seated on the hatch in the 
well-deck, there came the sound of lusty singing. 
The song was, ‘‘ Keep the home fires burning.” 
It was very popular aboard because it expressed 
exactly what all were feeling ; for were not they 
“the boys” returning from the Great War, 
and yearning for the home fires and home 
faces waiting away yonder under the Southern 
Cross ? 

Presently a powerfully-built young man 
lounged along the deck in the moonlight, and 
passing aft, leant over the rail and stood looking 
down at the hatch below, where the singers 
were. The group glanced up as his shadow 
fell upon them, and one, nodding after him, 
remarked, “ Wonderful change in Throssell since 
he came aboard.” 

“Yes,” responded a man with a bandaged 
leg. “‘ He seemed dazed at first, but every day 
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A vivid story from the Dardanelles, showing how a gallant 
young Australian officer won the coveted Cross. 
our readers will cordially endorse his opinion that “it was a 


We think 


jolly good fight.” 


now he looks more like himself. Say,” he 
added, turning to a third man, “ you were with 
him the night he won his V.C. I’ve heard all 
sorts of yarns. What was the real truth of it?” 

The other shifted uneasily. ‘‘ A man doesn’t 
like to talk about himself,” he objected. 

“Then don’t,” replied the second man. 
“Talk about Throssell.”” 

“I don’t mind that,” answered the other, 
and lit a fresh cigarette. 

He was silent for a minute or so, reflecting, 
while the others disposed themselves to listen, 
and then he told the following story. 


It was like this. The —— Light Horse, to 
which we belonged, was made up of men from 
every State in the Commonwealth. Hugo 
Throssell was a West Australian. His father was 
one of Sir John Forrest’s big men, and became 
Premier of the State when Forrest went into 
Federal politics. Hugo was well educated, and 
one of the best all-round athletes in the State, 
but he had gone in for land away back, and 
when the war broke out had been swinging 
an axe for two years, and was as hard as nails. 
He enlisted as a private, but before very long 
got a commission as second lieutenant. In 
course of time we went to Egypt, and soon 
after we got there the infantry was sent off 
to the Dardanelles. We were left behind 
because the country was unsuitable for 
cavalry. Talk about disappointment! It was 
no name for it. We nearly went mad. But 
even that wasn’t the worst for Throssell, for 
when orders did come for the Light Horse to 
go across and act as infantry, he and I were left 
behind again to look after the horses. The day 
that order came he spent rushing about the 
camp offering big money to anybody who would 
exchange with him and let him go, but of course 
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nobody would, and Hugo was the most disgusted 
man in Egypt. However, our turn came at 
last. Word came for us to embark, and we 
fairly romped into the boats. We little knew 
then what we were in for, but I don’t suppose 
it would have made much difference if we had. 
We knew we had a sporting chance, and no 
good man will ask for more. 

We landed on the Peninsula on August 4th, 
and went straight into the trenches on the 
Nek on Russell Top—patt of Walkers Ridge ; 
you know the spot. It was a bad place if ever 
there was one, and to make matters worse, 
we were there on August 7th, when the Light 
Horse was cut to rags. We didn’t fare so 
badly, though, because we happened to get into 
a little hollow, but all the same, by the third 
week, although we were reiforeed more than 
once, our strength was re‘uced from three 
hundred to sixty, and our two squadrons had 
to be formed into one. 

Well, for three weeks, night and day, we were 
in those horrible trenches, and what with the 
shortage of water (we had to gu for days on 
end without a wash, and had barely enough 
to drink), the sameness of the food, dirt, vermin, 
dysentery, and the incessant strai:., we couid 
hardly keep our eyes open, or stagger about 
the place. However, on August 27th we were 
relieved by another battalion; and you can 
bet your life it didn’t take us long to get 
our things together and clear out, and by half- 
past nine that night we were started for the 
rest camp. It was nearly midnight when we 
reached it, and when we did we found we had 
to lie out in the open. It was bitterly cold, 
too, and we didn’t get much sleep, but still it 
was heavenly compared with the trenches. 

Next morning General Gcdley sent for the 
squadron commanders to meet him at three 
o’clock. When we got there, he told us about 
the New Zealanders having taken three lines of 
trenches from the Turks, and how the first one 
had been lost, retaken, and lost again, though 
it was not lost by the Anzacs, ‘The General 
said he wanted us to get it back again. 

“Tam sure you can take it,” he said, “ but 
the trouble will be to hold it.” Then he sent 
us on to General Russell for further instructions. 
General Russell sent a major with us to show 
us the position, and the major took us away 
back to a trench held by the New Zcal:nders. 
It was one of the worst imaginable. A part 
of it was very shallow, and commanded to a 
certain extent by the Turks. There were 
twenty dead men lying in the bottom of it then, 
and to get across it safely you had not only 
to run, but run right over them. When you 


put your hand on the wall to steady yourself, 
the earth would break away and fall on their 
faces, and as you ran you trod on them. It 
was awful, but there was no other way. 

Well, we went through with it, and saw what 
was expected of us. ‘Ihe place we had to take 
was really only part of a long trench. It 
was crescent-shaped, the horns of it bending 
back on both sides. The left horn was in our 
hands. The Gurkhas held it. They had beaten 
the Turks out, and barricaded the end up, and 
they were on one side of the barrier and the 
Turks on the other, but both in the same trench; 
and our job was to take another hundred yards 
of it, from the point the Gurkhas held, right 
along the front of the New Zealanders’ position. 
It was nine-thirty at night when we got back 
to camp. The boys had some supper ready, 
and while we were eating we talked things over. 
None of us wanted to shirk it, but we felt that 
we were all too dead beat to do much good, 
and it would be a thousand times better to 
defer the attack until the next night. Accord- 
ingly, when we went to the General to get final 
orders, we suggested a delay. 

“No,” he told us, “the longer the Turks 
hold it the more strongly they will fortify it, 
and the harder it will be to take.” About 
midnight, therefore, we set out, and got to the 
place just at one o’clock in the morning. 

It was arranged that we were to go for the 
Turks in three lines; each man in the first 
line was to carry a rifle, three bombs, and three 
sandhays, and the second and third lines were 
to take not only rifles, sandbags, and bombs, 
but picks and shovels in addition. Captain Phil 
Fry, our squadron commander, was to lead the 
first line, and Throssell the second. We were 
to enter the back of the trench where the New 
Zealanders were by a sap, crowd up with them 
to left and right, and go out over the front 
of it. é 

Well, the first line went in, and we followed 
them, and were pushing along the sap, when 
a big Gippsland sergeant named McMillan looked 
over the top and yelled. 

“ The first line has gone!”’ And sure enough 
they had, and were racing hell-for-leather for 
the Turkish position. Then Throssell shouted, 
“Come on, boys!” and jumped out on our 
right, and we didn’t lose any time following 
him. 

It was a clear moonlight night, bright as 
day, and it was a queer sensation coming up 
suddenly out of the shadows of the trenches 
into the open. But there was no time to think 
about it. Bombs were going, rifles cracking, 
and the boys coo-eeing and yelling like devils. 
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“Off we went as bard as we could pelt,” 
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we picked and dug to fill the bags, and while we 
were at that Throssell stood on guard between 
us and the Turks with a rifle. 

‘The trench was a sort of zigzag, each little 
section about five yards long, and “Throssell 
was standing partly behind a shoulder of one 
of the“ zays ” watching. He hadn't been there 
three minutes when a Turk came round the 
next section, and climbed up and looked over 
the parapet towards the New Zealanders’ lines. 
It was his last look. ‘Throssell shot him dead, 
and he tumbled back into the trench. 

Just then Fry came walking along the parapet 
in full view of everything. 

“Ts that you, * 1?” he shouted. 

“Yes,” Throssell said. “What the hanover 
are you doing up there, Phil ?” 

“Just seeing all is right,” Fry answered, and 
dropped into the trench. Just then another 
Turk came round the traverse “and ‘Throssell 
got him. Within twenty seconds there was 
another, and Throssell put him away also. 
After that there were either two or three more, 
I am not sure which, but Throsscll bagged 
every one. By that time, however, the ‘Turks 
had tumbled to the game, and instead of 
coming themselves they began sending over 
bombs, and then our real trouble began. The 
space was so small that one good bomb would 
have killed the lot of us, and we had to throw 
them out, or smother them somehow, as they 
came—and we had our work cut out to do it, 
I can tell you. 

But there were two things that helped us. 
One was that we could generally see the fuse 
fizzing as the bomb came over, and so had a 
chance to catch it and throw it back. If we 
missed it, we could see where it fell, and either 
pitch it out, or throw an overcoat over it and 
smother it a bit. ‘The second thing was that 
the fuses the Turks were using were too long. 

At this time there were in that corner Captain 
Phil Fry, Lieutenant Throssell, big McMillan, 
Sid Ferrier, young Leake, young McMahon, 
and two others, named McNee and Renton. 
Leake was the first to go. A. bullet, I think 
it was, got him immediately after we went in. 
Like Throssell, he was the son of an ex-Premier, 
and his death was a shock to every man of us, 
but we were too busy then to spend time worrying 
about it. 

The fight went on, and by and by something 
happened that was a good deal worse. Do 
what we would, every now and again a bomb 
would beat us, and go of in the trench, and 
one of these got Fry and McMillan at the same 
time. Fry was only a | andful, but what there 
was of him was all man. He used to say his 
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prayers every night, and he lived every day 
as he prayed at night. A funny thing happened 
that night, too. When he came running along 
the top of the trench he shouted :— 

“Give it to the beggars, boys; give it to 
them!” And Throssell pretended he thought 
he was swearing, and said :— 

“What! You swearing, Phil!” 

“T only said, ‘Give it to the beggars,’ ” 
answered Fry. He was a true Christian 
gentleman, if ever there was one, and a hero 
to boot. 

Whenever a bomb fell, and we saw we couldn’t 
get it out in time, we used to yell, ‘‘ Down, lads!” 
And everybody would fall flat or squeeze into 
acorner. But this time neither Fry nor McMillan 
were able’to get far enough away, and it got 
them both. After the explosion Throssell 
shouted, “All right, Phil?” But Phil didn’t 
answer, and when Throssell bent over him he 
found he was dead. 

McMillan was a giant of a man from Gippsland, 
six foot six high, and as good a man as he was 
big. The very sight of him used to put courage 
into us. The bomb got him in the back. It 
didn’t kill him, but it cut him up terribly, and 
we had to get him away. 

Well, it was a great game—a kind of tennis, 
over the traverse and sandbags, and the prize 
every time was men’s lives. But the boys 
played it as cheerfully as if we had been playing 
with rubber balls over a net in a rose-garden, 
with the girls looking on, and afternoon tea 
at the finish. So the night went on, and the 
game too. 

We kept our end up somehow, but with 
all our care every now and again a bomb 
would beat us, and there would be a shout 
of “Down, boys!” And down we would go, 
but every one that went of took its toll. 
Other fellows came along to help, but they 
always seemed unlucky, and were killed or 
wounded and had to be taken out, and the 
same old lot carried on. But it was not only 
bombs; the rifles were going on both sides 
all the time, and Throssell kept yelling, ‘‘ Re- 
plenish your rifles, boys; replenish your rifles !” 
“‘ Replenish is a word I never remember using 
in my life before,” he said to me afterwards; 
“‘ but it was the only one I could think of then.” 

Now and again, by a kind of mutual consent, 
both sides would stop throwing, and then we'd 
sit down and rest and yarn. One of these times 
we fixed it up that if ever we got out alive we 
would celebrate it by a dinner in Perth, at a 
place we all knew. Another time Throssell got 
tired of waiting and said, “‘Let’s get to them 
again, boys,” but Sid Ferrier said, “No; this 
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“(One of the bombs got Fry and McMillan at the same time.” 
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> So we waited 


is all right. Don’t stir them up.’ 
on and let them begin. 

At last the moon went down and the stars 
puled, and the dawn came, and just at dawn 
things livened up. The Turks were bombing 
away harder than ever, and then suddenly a 
swarm of them came racing round a bit of rising 
ground right in front of the trench, and tried 
to rush us. But Throssell had an eye for every- 
thing. He saw them coming and shouted for 
some of us to man the parapet, and we opened 
out on them properly. There’s no doubt the 
Turks were a bit afraid of the Australians and 
never cared much about attacking us. But 
Throssell thought they might be under the 
impression that we were not Australians, so 
he called out, ‘Shout and yell, boys, and coo-ee 
like the devil,” and so we did. We coo-eed 
until you would have thought we were a mob 
of drunken bushmen going home from town 
on a Saturday night. It seemed to act, too, 
for although they outnumbered us ten to one, 
and could have blotted us out by sheer weight, 
they pulled up about ten yards away and then 
bolted back among the bushes. 

After that things quietened down for a little, 
although we sniped at every shadow, and so 
did they. But presently they got up courage 
again and made another rush. We stopped 
them again, in the same way as before, and 
then waited, not sure what they might do; 
and at last they did something we hadn't 
bargained fow. We were watching along the 
trench and in front of it, when suddenly we 
found a crowd of them behind us? They had 
actually come between us and the New 
Zealanders in the trench we had left only sixty 
yards away! At the same moment the crowd 
in front attacked again. It looked then as 
though we were done, but we put up a great 
bluff. We yelled, and coo-eed, and bombed 
and blazed away, and made out we were ten 
times as many as we were—and hang me if 
it didn’t come of. It is wonderful what blut 
will do. The lot between the trenches bolted 
and those on the other side fled to the bushes 
again. 

Soon after that there was another bit of excite- 
ment. Ferrier and McMahon were standing up 
to the parapet with their rifles, watching for 
an attack, and both at the same moment spotted 
a German officer. He was lying behind a bush 
at the back of his men, who were in a little 
hollow, and he was trying to egg them on 
by pelting them with bits of clods and dirt. 
Ferrier got his sights against the sky and brought 
them down gradually on to him. McMahon 
aimed straight, and both rifles flashed together. 
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The German leapt forward and fell stiff, arid 
both Mac and Ferrier dropped back into the 
trench and shouted, “Got him!” I dare say 
both of them were right. Then Mac said :— 

‘Boys, it has been the ambition of my life, 
from the day I joined up, to kill a German 
officer, and now I’ve got one, I don’t care a 
hang what happens.” It was strange that he 
should say that, for immediately afterwards 
he went on the parapet again, and a minute 
later tumbled back with a bullet fair through 
his forehead. McMahon was another Fry for 
size and only a youngster nineteen years old, 
but he was a bulldog for fighting. His proper 
place was at the other end of the trench, where 
it was fairly safe, but we hadn’t been going 
long before he forced his way along to us. 

“What are you doing here, Mac?”’ Throssell 
said when he saw him. 

“TI heard you yelling for the bonnie boys 
to come on,” he replied, “ and I wanted to be 
in the show.” 

“Well, have you ever thrown bombs?” 
Throssell asked him. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘ but I'll jolly soon learn.” 
And he did, and no man put up a better fight 
than little McMahon. But now he fell back 
into the trench, and just as he did so a bomb 
that somebody had missed went off beneath 
him and got him again. I think probably he 
never knew he was hit. 

Well, at last the sun rose, and then Throssell 
began to get anxious. The trench was wide 
and unsheltered, and it was a moral certainty 
the Turks would pretty soon begin to send 
over shrapnel. ‘Throssell was afraid that when 
they began we should all be wiped out, so he 
went back to try and get some planks and 
galvanized iron, to make a covering; and it 
was while he was away that Sid Ferrier got 
his dose. 

Ferrier was the best man in the team; he 
came from Casterton, in West Victoria. There 
is a great family of Ferriers over that way—great 
in stature and numbers. and much respected. 
Another thing about them is they are all 
cricketers, and what Sid knew about catching 
cricket balls in deep field he put into catch- 
ing bombs in that trench, and went on 
catching them all night. 

But Sid was more than a bomb-thrower. 
He was just as cool and quiet going about there 
as if he’d been walking about in a stack-yard 
loading wheat, and Throssell never made a move 
of any kind that night without asking Ferrier 
what he thought about it. He’d say, “ What 
do you think, Sid? Had we better get back 
a bit now?” Ferrier might reply, “ Oh, no; 
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you expect to make the most 
out of life. Not only should 
you wish to appear as attrac- 
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self-satisfaction, which is alone 
well worth your efforts, but you 
will find the world in generat 
judging you greatly, if not 
wholly, by your ‘‘/eod:,"* there- 
fore it pays to “look your best” 
at all times. Permit no one 
tosee you looking other- 
wise; it will injure your wel- 
fare! Upon the { i 
constantly ms 
ure of success of your 
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now ill-shaped noses without 
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“A Train Load of Books” 


What Clarkson is Doing 
for the Book Buyer 


N several hundred thousand Libraries, in 
the homes of people in every walk of life 
—from the day laborer to the college profes- 
sor and high government official. from the 
persons who buy a few books of popular 
ction to the persons who pride themsclves 
on having the complete works of all the 
standard authors in De Luxe Sets artisticall 


for them. If not satisfied, return 
thom af «ay expense and owe me noth 
Key tothe Bible. $3.75—98c. 
Library of Wit & Humor. $1.50—62e. 
Hyckleberry Finn and Other Mark 
Twain Books.  §1.76—$1 23. 
Brann: The Iconoclast 2vols. $2.25, 
Hintory of the World. 9 vols. $12.00 


e 

Memory. How to Develop. 88¢. 
Century Rook of Health, Pub. price, 

‘rice Bt 6 
New Americanized Rocyclopedia, 16 
eather, Pubs price, 
‘00 "My price, $14.76. 
Contary Dietlopary and Cyclopedia 
ia Eeatier, Pub price, 
20,00! “My. price. #29 60 

‘Wilson. New American "scytlopedic Die- 
we to vols. 2-4 Leather’ Pub. 

ngiSfiigsor Art st SeltDefeose, | Senay Tat sb caste 
Here aro De Luxe Seta, Moroeso bound, complete works, many of them at 
tens than 28 cents on the doliar. Hugo, Kipling, Poe, Hick, Dickens, Thack 

cry. 
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wads of books. It ecptarg sfeton restore! 
Kersture «ving nationn 
cai of birdy “and deaty of authors the author's Hifo and standing in 
. ate. Hundreds of sets and thousands of logic volumes fated 
sell more Docks, direct to the 
fs upon Sie dollar’ 
tor tose rwoney-- ° 
Iresh_ and guaranteed to please you you to be the jad 
Socnot quibble, and would rather have n book cf set of Dooke returned st my 
expense ave a discatisfied sustomer. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 
320 Clarkson Buildin i 


“lf You Have a Good 
Thing Push It Along!” 


IS is the foundation principle 

of advertising. It is advertis- 

ing that has enabled the trades- 
man and retailer to become a whole- 
saler, who sells by the carload what 
he first sold by the pound or box 
over the counter. If you have any- 
thing that has made a hit with your 
friedds locally—do not stop. The 
world is before you. Begin small 
and end large is a good rule to go 
by. The classified pages are de- 
signed to give you a starter. Write 
our advertising manager; he will 
give you the benefit of his experi- 
ence. 


WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE, 
83-85 Duane Street, New York 


The Partition of Poland was the greatest natlenal 
yin history. The country was divided between 
a, Russia and Prussia shown herewith by the 
three crowned eagles. Poland is shown by the fallen 
soldier, the flag of his country trailing in the dust, 
while the Goddess of Liberty is defending the nation 
It is altogether probable this ancient nation may again 
be re-established as a result of ihc present European 
War. All the underlying causes of this mighty struggle 
may be learned from the pages of history. We are clos- 
ing out the last edition of the world famed publication, 


Ridpath’s 
History of the World 
At a Bargain 


We will name our special low price and easy 
terms only in direct letters to those sending us the 
coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and 
uldress plainly and mail to as now before you for- 
get it. Our plan ot sale enables us to ship direct from 
factory to consumer and guarantee satisfaction 

More thana quarter million sets 
tory have been sold, and every purchaser is more than 

tisfied. Never before has any set of books had so 
great a sale. 


4000 Pages 
2000 Pictures 


Six Thousand Years of History 

Ridpath takes you back io the dawn of history long 
before the pyramids of Egypt were built down through 
the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and 


magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and 

y; of Greek and Roman splendor: of Mohamme 
dan culture and refinement; of French elegance and 
British power to the dawn of yesterday _He'covers every zace, 
every nation, every time and holds you spellbound by his 
wonderful eloquence 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style 


Ridpath pictures the great historical events as 


though they were happening before your eyes; he 
carries you with him tosee the battles of old, to meet 
kings and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman 
Senate; tomarch against S aladin and his dark skinned 
followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake; to circumnayi- 
gate the globe with Magellan Hecombines absorbing ‘nterest 
Maifthe following coupoa for free sample pages 


SPAPER ASSOCIATION >» 


140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 
Please mail your 46-pnge free sample booklet of Ridpath's Histor 
of the World, containing photogravures of Napoleon Socrates 
Caesar and other great characters in history, map of Euros 
pean War Zone, and write me full particulars of your -peclal offer 
to Wide World readers 


NAME . 
ADDRESS. 
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Buffalo Bill’s 


Last 
Interview 


HE Grand Old American is gone. 
How depressed we fecl when we 
realize that our great Buffalo 

Bill has passed over the Divide. None 
that he has left behind can fill his 
place in the hearts of American people. 

He has left with us much that we 
will cherish in the years to come. 
Brightest gem of them all is his LAST 
INTERVIEW, given to Chauncey 
Thomas shortly before the end. 

Chauncey Thomas—old Westerner 
himself, and very close friend of 
Colonel Cody—is moulding into story 
form the flood of facts that came to him thru this remarkable interview. 

And Thomas CAN produce a great piece of writing. We all know how 
popular his “Campfire Talks” have become. We remember that his famous 
“Snow Story” is conceded to be the greatest American story of its kind. 

In this interview, hitherto unpublished incidents in the life of the Great Scout are 
brought out. Photographs never before reproduced are in our possession. Among them, 
you will see the knife with which Colonel Cody killed Yellowhand, famous Indian warrior. 
A widely-known Weatern artist, who personally knew the Great Scout, is making a special 
oil painting—‘‘Buffalo Bill on Horseback”—to be reproduced in colors as our cover design. 

OUTDOOR LIFE is the Outdoor Magazine of the West. For nineteen years now, 
it has been the Western man’s favorite. Because it is published in the heart of the West, 
in Denver, Colo., it covers this great Western country as only a Western magazine can. 

Every phase of sportsmanship is thoroly covered. Angling and Arms and Ammunition 
departments are the best edited in America. Hunting stories are always interesting and 
reliable; no “bunk”’ is used. You will find every issue of OUTDOOR LIFE surpris- 
ingly good from cover to cover. i : 

We want to share the expense of introducing our magazine to you. We want to 
place it in your hands regularly for six months for only 50 cents (regular price, 15 cents 
acopy; $1.50 a year). This offer will include the special Buffalo Bill number, which 
will be ready to mail April 15. This one number THE COUPON 
alone will be more than worth the half dollar |... 
invested. . 

Paper prices are very high now-a-days. We- MAKES ORDERING EASY. 
cannot, therefore, print many copies over and ? 
above actual orders. The coupon opposite makes 
it very easy for you to RESERVE one of these 
unusually interesting Buffalo Bill numbers now, 9 nen de 
and at the same time come to know us thru a six dress for 6 mouths. Itis understood that this six 
months’ acquaintance. We'll try hard to KEEP > POptpe paupscription ts to include the special 
you our friend. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
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Please send Outdoor Life to me at the following ad- 


224 Western B, Denver, Colo. 
F/T iio» 
AAA, © | Biv Compe ; 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to) advertisers: 
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Auto Books 


A great automobile library is just off the | 
press, It is called Automobile Engineering, 
and in it you will find everything about modern 
automobiles. Hundreds of pages explain all the new sys- 
tems of ignition, starting andlighting. Welding, vulcan- 
izing, and commercial garage equipment and operation is 
thoroughly covered. ve thick volumes, 6%4x8 inches, 
flexibly bound in genuine morocco leather, gold stamped. 
2,200 pages; 2,000 illustrations, tables and diagrams, 
Written in simple, easily-understood English, and care- 
fully cross-indexed for quick reference, 


Shipped Free 


Don't send a, P, poe nt your name and address in the 
coupon and we'll send all ve volume "s to you, express prepaid. 
Read them—study them—examine them carefully before you 
decide to buy. If you don’t lil, 
and we'll take them back at ou 
send only $2.00 within 7 days, and 
week—until the introductory, price 
The regular price of this set will be 


Consulting 
Service FREE 


In addition to the books you get 


Partial List of Subjects 


Motors, Welding, Motor 
Repair, 


free of all charge a $12.00 Consult- 
ip. If any question 
write us. Our corps 
of auto experts will solve any auto 


stions you 


problem. Ask all the qu 
want for a whole year. ‘This servico 


is absolutely fro J 
——=—= 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
re Dept. au424, Chicago, U.S. A. 
tof Automo- 
This Coupon! victns 


See these books before ,. nisin? days 
you decide to buy. Hor , Until $16.20 has been paid, whe 4 
member—don't send us. 2nd Consulting Membership will be mine. 


erwise will notify you and hold books 
a penny, Just fill in J ,Otersise will nou 
we poten, sane All ts A stulect to your order.” Title not to pass 


‘This offer is open to until fully paid. 
any person living within 
fd boundaries ofthe 


I gin pring for7 days’ free 
I decide to buy, will 
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OF NAPOLE 


= waite 
MARRIAG 


Historica 
Romances 


AT A BARGAIN 


}, these fa ating volumes, 
You Should Have pecsuco they will pring y 
a wealtb of charming. Bou Read the delightfal pages 
that tell of rai nt love stories of “fair women 
db of tong Ago; of the stirring battles of 
3 ; of the ‘‘love that lies in woman's eyes,’ 
whether in th marble courts of Queen Hortense and Empress 
‘ine or in the liber loving huts of Andreas Hofer ae his 
‘yrol lean fighters; of the scarlet gleam of the French Revolution, 
and the rumbling prison carts, and the tragie ride of Marie 
Antoinette to the gr 5 
7,008 


|. 1 Napoleon and His Queen Vol. XI. Berlin and Sans Sougi 
- Il. The Empress Josephine Vol. XII. Goethe and Schiller 
Ill. Napoleon and Blucher Vol. XIII. The Merchant of Berlin 
. IV. Queen Hortense Vol. XIV- Louisa of Prussia 
Marie Antoinette Vol. XV. Old Fritz and the New Era 
: Vi. Prince Eugene Vol. XVI. Andreas Hofer 
Vol. Vil. Daughter of Empress Vol. XVI. Mohammed Ali 
vol. ie Joseph Il. and Court Vol. XVIII. Henry Vill. and His Court 
Frederick the Great Vol. XIX. Youth of Elector 
Frederick and Family Vol. XX. Reign of Elector 


Here Is Our Bargain Offer 


Just sign and mail attached coupon and we will ship 
‘ou the complete set ot this beautiful edition for ten days? 
examination in your own home. If you are satisfied send us 
1.00 as first payment and pay the ba at the rate of $2.00 
ber month for only twelve months until our specialprice 
25.00 is paid. You can return the set at our exper 
is to give you entire satisfaction. shi 
ory to consumer and guarantee satisfaction 

ail the coupon for inspection of complete set. 


INSPEC COUPON 


THE_RIVERSI PUBLISHING CO., 

Marquette Huliding. Chicago. IL. 7 
Please ship mo for examination and approval one set The Library of 
If books 

. 1 will send. you $1.00 after ten days’ examination 

h thereafter fortwelve months, If the set does not 

approval I will notify you within five days and hol 

order and return at your expense as offered Wid 


5 Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Vol. XXXVIII 


HOW I SAVED 
MY HUSBAND 


FROM 


EXECUTION. 


Told by MRS. YARO GALVON, and 
set down by H. H. DUNN. 


The thrilling story of a brave woman’s fight to 
rescue her husband, who had been condemned 
by the Mexican Government to be shot. The 
narrative casts a lurid sidelight upon the terrible 
State of affairs prevailing in unhappy Mexico. 


=§)1OSE who have not lived in the 
revolution-torn Republics of Latin 
} America can never realize how 

} cheaply human life is held there, 
~~ oF how carelessly it is taken for no 
crime at all save a difference of opinion with 
those in power. Both of these facts I have 
learned—almost at the cost of my husband’s 
life and my own. Possession of a little money, 
and the fact that my American mind worked 
just a trifle faster than the minds of the Mexicans 
who were determined to kill my husband, alone 
saved both of us. 

Before my marriage I was Laura Holland, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. My husband is a 
Mexican, of Spanish parentage. We met in 
Havana, Cuba, and Mr. Galvon followed my 
mother and myself to our northern home, where 
we were married in 1909. We then went to 


Mexico City, where my husband, whose father 
Vol. xxxviii,—31 


APRIL, 1917. 


No. 228, 


wn, 


we 
Mr. Yaro Galvon, who was saved from execution by his 
merican wile. 


was wealthy, provided a handsome home for 
me. We had scarcely set up housekeeping in 
the beautiful capital of Mexico, however, when 
Mr. Galvon’sfather died, leaving his four sugar 
haciendas and his three coffee fincas to my 
husband, who had just begun to learn how to 
Manage these estates and the hundreds of 
Indians ‘employed to work them. The elder 
Galvon died in the spring of 1910; in the fall 
of the same year the Madero revolutionists, 
swarming like a plague of locusts from the very 
ground, overran the whole of Mexico. They 
seized first the Vera Cruz sugar hacienda, 
devoting its revenues to their cause, and paying 
for it in worthless receipts, which have never 
been redeemed, and probably never will be. In 
1911 they took the three other sugar haciendas, 
in Tamaulipas and Vera Cruz, while Emiliano 
Zapata confiscated two of the coffee fincas, 
leaving our only source of income the one 
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remaining’ coffee plantation and a little rental 
property in the Mexican capital. 

After Madero came Huerta, and he, like 
the honest old Indian that he was, gave us 
back our property and promised to repay 
us our losses as soon as the Treasury was able 
to do so. President Wilson, however, took a 
dislike to Huerta, and he had to go. Then 
came a succession of bandit Governments— 
Zapata, Villa, Zapata again, and finally, and 
worst of all, Carranza. 

Carranza seized all seven of our plantations, 
or allowed his officers to do so. We were 
told that not only would we receive no 
compensation for our property, but that it 
would be divided as equally as possible among 
the peones who had formerly worked for my 
husband and his father on the hacitendas and 
fincas. ‘The result, of course, was that the 
Carranzistas, after they had looted the plan- 
tations of everything they could carry of, 
allowed them to go back to jungle. These 
lands were worth at least twenty million 
dollars ; to-day they are worth nothing except 
the trifle one might get for the rusted 
machinery and ‘the weather-beaten buildings. 
All the years of patient work and all the 
thousands of dollars expended on them have 
been wasted; they have gone back to the 
jungle whence they came, and every bit of the 
development will have to be done over again. 

To crown this monumental piece of thievery, 
Carranza next authorized the seizure of our 
town house, a property on the Avenida Juarez, 
worth, at a low estimate, fifty thousand dollars, 
and our country villa at Tlalpam, worth fifteen 
thousand dollars. ‘hese places were taken 
as homes and offices for Carranza’s oficers 
and friends. We were allowed to remove 
nothing but our clothing. Even our jewellery 
was taken, all our money but two hundred 
pesos—about six dollars—and we were turned 
into the streets. 

Eortunately, however, Mr. Galvon, at the 
beginning of the Madero revolution, had 
begun “lending”? money to a number of 
American friends. Gradually, so as not to 
excite suspicion, he had reduced his bank 
balances until he had only 
a few hundred pesos in the Mra Yaro Galvon, formerly 
various financial institu- Ms jLgure, Helland, Ne 
f jeveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
tions. As fast as he could who here narrates how she 
get his hands on ready cash ted her, husband from 
he would buy American or Mexican firing-party. 
British banknotes and 
“lend” them to responsible foreign friends. 

The Carranzistas seized all his bank deposits, 
and then, enraged because they were so small, 
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dragged him into court on a charge of “ secreting 
funds belonging to the Federal Government.” 
By payment of a large bribe to one of the judges, 
however, he was acquitted. 

Much against my advice we remained in 
Mexico City, my husband feeling certain that 
intervention by the-United States would soon 
come, and that then we should regain our homes 
and properties. We took an apartment near 
the National Palace, so that we could watch 
the trend of events under the new Government. 
We did not dare to use an automobile, for fear 
of exciting the suspicion and cupidity of the 
Carranza officials, so we walked every afternoon 
past our home on Avenida Juarez. There the 
Carranzistas had torn out the tiled floor of the 
great sala, or hall, because, as one of the guards 
who did not know me explained, ‘‘ the women 
of the new Mexico could not endure the feeling 
of the tiles on their bare feet.” Even as we 
watched some of the “women of the new 
Mexico” came out of my home, barefooted, 
wrapped in blankets, and without hats—sure 
signs of the lowest class of female in Mexico. 

The library, consisting of hundreds of valuable 
volumes collected by my husband’s father 
during his tours of Europe and the Americas, 
was used to feed the cooking fires of these 
Carranzistas and their women. They did not 
understand the electric stove on which our cooks 
had prepared our food, so they built bonfires 
of books in the patio and there roasted their 
sheep and pigs and quarters of beef. I went 
away sick at heart, utterly disgusted with 
Mexico, and not a little impatient with my own 
nation, which has called itself the policeman 
‘of the New World, but has done nothing to 
prevent the destruction of Mexican civilization 
by these bandits. 

When I returned home my husband said to 
me, “ They're after me again, and I guess we 
had better get out of Mexico.” 

I was so happy to think of leaving the accursed 
country that I threw my arms around his neck 
and kissed him. He went out to get more money 
from his secret sources, and I never saw him 
again until he was standing before a firing-squad 
in the yard of the artillery barracks, just behind 
the National Palace. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon 
when he left me, and, as he had not returned 
at seven, our usual dinner hour, I began to 
watch for him. At eight o’clock, feeling anxious, 
I went to the office of the chief of police, who 
first told me that my husband had not been 
arrested, and that there was no warrant out for 
his arrest, and then tried to make love to me 
in a most odious manner. I escaped from this 
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lying official and went to the office of Pablo « 
Gonzales, an ex-sugar-cane cutter, who was in 
command of the Carranza army in Mexico City. 

A captain on guard at the door proved to be 
an Indian who had been night door-keeper at 
our home. He was so ignorant that he could 
neither read nor write, but he still retained some 
respect for his former employer. At first he 
told me that Gonzales was not in, but when I 
said to him, “ Manuel, what is the use of your 
lying to me when I can sce through your brain ? ” 
he told me that Mr. Galvon had been brought 
before Gonzales an hour since and had been sent 
to the temporary military prison in the artillery 
barracks in the south wing of the palace. 

“What are the charges?” I asked. 

“T do not know,” Manuel answered, “‘ but my 
cousin is on guard to-night, and if the sefora 
will return at ten we will find out.” 

I went home and put on a suit of my husband’s 
clothing, for it is dangerous for a woman to 
appear in the streets of Mexico City after dusk. 
At ten o’clock I strolled up toward Manuel’s 
post at the door of the palace, arriving just as 
the relief guard came on duty. Very soon I was 
standing under the shadows of the ‘Thieves’ 
Market, across from the south end of the palace, 
counting one hundred pesos in Carranza currency 
into Manuel’s hand. ‘This was only about three 
dollars in real money, but I thought Manuel 
would kiss my feet in the sweeping bow of 
thanks he made. Yet I knew all the time that 
he would sell me, body and soul, to the first 
person who would give him five cents more than 
I had done. 

We crossed to the entrance of the artillery 
barracks, and there, lounging against the wall, 
relieved from duty for the night, was Pedro 
Tejada, Manuel's cousin. They went to a 
cantina in the street of the Flamingoes to get 
a drink, and it was nearly half an hour before 
they returned. Both were the worse for liquor, 
and both leered at me as they came up. Manuel 
mumbled an introduction and Pedro growled :— 

“What do you want? The Gringo - 
Mexican ?” 

This is a term of opprobrium applied to a 
Mexican who has married an American woman, 
but I said nothing, merely passing out a little 
roll of bills, which the filthy |hand of Pedro 
promptly seized and plunged into his pocket. 
At the same time I felt for the little automatic 
pistol I had put in the bosom of my husband's 
shirt. The rough, square handle gave me a 
feeling of safety, as if some real friend, on whom 
I could rely, had risen out of the shadows. 

Pedro’s hostility changed, or seemed to change, 
for one can never tell a Mexican’s real attitude 
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where money or a woman is concerned. He 
told me that my husband had been accused of 
plotting against the Carranza Government, had 
been tried by court-martial, and sentenced to 
be shot the following morning. 

“Why was I not told?” I asked. . 

“Why should you be told?” he answered ; 
“you are not a Mexican.” 

That was all I could get out of Pedro, and I 
believe it was all he knew, but Manuel still had 
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But I did not know in whose hands my husband 
had left his money, and as I wandered homeward, 
half distracted with anxiety, I could not recall 
the name of a single one of his foreign friends who 
seemed likely to have been the repository for 
any large sum. When I arrived at the entrance 
to the apartment, however, an Indian stepped 
out of the shadows, handed me a tiny piece of 
cloth folded many times, and disappeared. On 
the cloth was written, in what I then thought 
was red ink, the words :— 


The patio of Mrs. Galvon's house in Mexico City. 


a little respect for a skin whiter than his own, 
and after Pedro had left us I learned from him 
what I already suspected—that the officials in 
charge of the execution could be bought, provided 
I could raise the money. 

I knew also that it would be of no use 
appealing to the United States Consulate, for 
the double reason that there is no United States 
Consul in Mexico City, and that, if there were 
one, he could do nothing. Nor could I appeal 
to the American Embassy, for there is no Am- 
bassador ; and, if there were one, he could do 
nothing. If I, an American woman, alone and 
at the mercy of these bandits, was to save my 
husband from death for a crime he had not 
committed I must do it without aid from my 
Government. 


“ William Hay. Good- 
bye if I go.” 

My husband has since 
told me that, stripped of 
everything he had except 
a five-dollar bill which he 
had succeeded in thrust- 
ing into one of his socks, 
he had broken a metal 
button on his trousers 
with his teeth, scratched 
his arm until it bled, and 
with the piece of button 
for pen and the blood for 
ink had written me the 
note on a piece torn from 
his shirt. Then he gave 
one of the guards the note 
and the five-dollar bill— 
a hundred and sixty-six 
dollars in Carranza money 
—trusting that the Indian 
would take the note to 
me. He told this guard 
that if I did not get the 
note he would haunt 
the bearer to the end 
of his days. I believe it 
was this threat, coming 
from a man as good as 
dead, that really sent the sandal-shod soldier 
to me. 

I started out, dressed as a man, on foot and 
alone, and about two o’clock in the morning I 
found William Hay. Of course that is not his 
name, which I have had to suppress, for he is 
still in Mexico City, and at the mercy of the 
Carranzistas. When I left his house five 
thousand dollars in American and British bank- 
notes were scattered through my clothing. On 
the way home I met a party of drunken army 
officers, who tried to stop me, but I shouted that 
I was a physician and in a hurry, so they let me 
pass. Then I encountered an inquisitive gen- 
darme, but I pretended that I was drunk, and he 
laughed and ordered me home to bed. If either 
the soldiers or the policemen had known I was 
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& woman, it would have taken more than the 
five thousand to get’ me out of their clutches ; 
if either had known that I had five thousand 
dollars on me, I should not be here telling this 
story. 

Well, I got home, drank three cups of coffee, 
and joined Manuel under the trees in the Plaza 
de las Armas just as the clock over the main door 
of the palace struck five. In one hour my 
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husband would be dead and I a prisoner or dead 
with him, or both of us would be free. Every- 


thing depended on my nerve and on the proper 
use of the money I carried. 

Manuel was in uniform, and I gave him fifty 
dollars in American bills as an earnest of what 
he would get if he remained loyal—for loyalty 
is bought and sold in Mexico just like rice and 
We passed the outer guard at the door 


beans. 


“Four men came out carrying a limp body that seemed devoid of all life.” 
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of the artillery barracks, and a ten-dollar bill 
stuck to his fingers as we went in. ‘Then the 
inner guard stopped us, and here Manuel could 
not get past until twenty dollars had changed 
hands. After this Manuel led me straight to 
the incomunicado (solitary confinement) cell, 
where my husband awaited death. A little hole 
in the steel door was open, lest he should suffocate 
and the murderers thus be denied their prey. 
What we said or how we said it is of little 
moment. When I left, as the hour neared six, 
the firing-squad was coming up. As I ap- 
proached the entrance I saw then drag my 
husband out of his cell. I knew he was not 
afraid to die—for no Mexican ever yet 
gave way when he went to be shot —but 


he seemed particularly confident. I saw 
him put his hand in his pocket and give the 
lieutenant in command a bill. Immediately 


the other members of the firing-squad 


gathered round him, and presently he was passing 
some of the money I had given him to each. 

I went to him and we embraced, as Mexican 
men do when bidding each other good-bye, and 
he whispered :— 

“ When they get me lined up at the wall over 
there you rush up and bid me good-bye again. 
The teniente knows you are my wife, but the 
mozos think you are merely a boyhood friend.” 

I did exactly as he told me. Just as the 


members of the firing-party raised their rifles 
I rushed up, and the officer in command stopped 
the execution ‘until the following morning. I 


* Messengers of the British Legation,’ shouted the quick-witted diiver, and drew from 
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Spent most of that day with my husband in 
his cell, where the feniente called several times 
until he had received all the money he thought 
he could get. Finally it was arranged that in 
exchange for a thousand dollars in U.S. currency 
—about thirty-three thousand pesos in Carranza 
money—the ‘‘ execution”? would be held at 
five a.m. instead of six, the soldiers would all 
have blank cartridges, and I should be permitted 
to take away my husband’s “ body ” immedi- 
ately. He, of course, was to fall as if dead 
when the rifles cracked. 

hen the inspector came by I hid under 


Ri “ 


beneath the seat a small British flag, which he spread over the hood of the car.” 


the bench in my husband’s cell, for the inspector 
was the only one who did not get bribed, and we 
were afraid to approach him. ‘The prison was 
officially closed at nightfall, and when the hour 
came I slipped out provided with the names of 
the men who had my husband’s money, and with 
a note ordering them to deliver it to me. From 
seven of these men I gathered approximately 
thirty-two thousand dollars in American paper 
roney. 

‘Then I hired the largest and most powerful 
automobile I could find, with an American driver. 
In the Arrerican club I secured two American 
soldiers of fortune who had 
heen guards ata mine in El 
Oro. Of course I had now 
changed my clothes and be- 
come a woman again, and the 
idea of an American woman 
fighting for her husband’s life 
aroused the sympathy of all 
the foreigners. I had to take 
the motor-driver and the 
guards into my confidence, 
and this cost me three hun- 
dred dollars, besides the hire 
of the car. 

I gave everything in our 
apartment to the servants 
except two changes of cloth- 
ing for my husband and 
myself, the few jewels which 
the Carranzistas had not 
confiscated, and the titles to 
our property, granted by the 
Government of Porfirio Diaz. 
‘Ihese I took with me, and 
at four-thirty in the morning 
I was waiting in the car 
beneath the black shadows 
of the trees in the plaza. As 
the moments went by the 
suspense became too great 
to bear, and I slipped from 
the car to creep as near as 
possible to the sentry pacing 
up and down in front of the 
artillery cuartel. 

Soon I heard the tramp of 
feet marching in unison, a 
muffled order in Spanish, 
the clang of rifle-butts on 
the stone pavement, and the 
grating of a steel door swing- 
ing open. I could see it all in 
my mind’s eye—the teniente 
of the firing- squad and his 
six mosos, leaning on their 
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rifles as my husband stepped from his cell into 
their midst and began his slow march to the 
thick adobe wall on the other side of the patio. 

I could hear the orders, dimly and afar off : 
“ Al derecho!” “ Frente!”? A moment’s pause. 
“ Listol” Then the last word of all—‘‘ Fuego /” 

Followed the sound of a ragged volley. 

Thereafter came a period of dreadful suspense. 
Would the feniente keep his word, or would he 
merely pocket the money and forget his promise 
to the miserable Gringa, waiting outside for all 
she loved in the world ? 

Suddenly I heard a step behind me, and I 
turned. There was one of the American guards, 
his automatic pistol in his right hand, his body 
pressed close to the wall of the cuartel, ready to 
fight, and to die if need be, for an American 
woman he had never seen before and in all 
probability would never see again. I crept 
back to him and clutched his hand, With his 
free arm he swept me behind him, flat against 
the wall, while with the same motion and the 
same hand he drew a clip of cartridges from his 
belt. The muzzle of the revolver pointed 
directly at the back of the sentry. 

Then suddenly the iron door of the cuartel 
grated open in sullen fashion, as if the grim 
building itself grumbled 
at being cheated of its 
prey, and four men 
came out carrying a 
limp body that seemed 
devoid of all life. 

The American stepped 
from the shadows and let 
out a piercing whistle. 
The waiting automobile, 
running as silently as a 
watch, came round the 
corner and stopped with- 
in an inch of the narrow 
sidewalk, At a motion 
from the American I 
stayed in the shadows 
until the “ body” was 
lifted into the car. Then 
I rushed to the car 
and almost fell into my 
husband’s arms. He was 
alive and unharmed. 

The driver leaned 
forward to throw in the 
clutch—he had not 
stopped the engine— 
when the door of the 
cuartel rolled back again 
and a Mexican officer 
came running through. 


President Venustiono Carranza of Mexico. 
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Before he reached the car the two Americans 
had covered him with their automatics, but as 
he held up both hands I saw it was the teniente 
who had released my husband. He leaned over 
the side of the car and gave me a crumpled piece 
of paper. ‘‘ Your husband dropped this,”’ he said. 
It was a copy of the note my husband had written 
to me in his own blood from his cell in the prison. 

The teniente had known from the first what my 
husband had written to me, and had determined 
to make as much money as he could out of the 
Gringo-Mexican or kill him. He had trafficked in 
human life with deliberate intent, just as he had 
sold his honour and his loyalty to his country. 

After he had given me the note the officer 
still lingered, and finally, against the advice of 
the guards, I gave him a hundred-pfeso note— 
another three dollars well spent. Then he 
returned, regretfully it seemed, to the cuartel. 

We sped across the Zocalo, into the Avenida 
San Francisco, and just where Plateros runs into 
the Avenida Juarez we were stopped by three 
mounted guards. 

“Altos! Altos! Quien va?” 
manded, pointing their carbines at us. 

“ Messengers of the British Legation,” shouted 
the quick-witted driver, and drew from beneath 
the seat a small British 
flag, which he spread 
over the hood of the car. 

At the magic name 
of Britain the guards 
spurred their horses aside 
and we flew out of the 
Avenida Juarez on to 
the Paseo de la Reforma, 
and thence to the rail- 
road station. In the lava- 
tory there my husband 
shaved himself closely 
and put on one of my 
dresses. ThenI powdered 
and painted hisface until, 
with a long reboca wound 
round his head, he looked 
like a Mexican girl. 

At seven o'clock we 
caught a train, and by 
keeping him close at my 
side, and talking to him 
as a lady would to her 
maid, I brought him safe 
to Puerto Mexico, on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
There the American 
transport Sumner picked 
us up and we came to 
the United States. 


they de- 
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Mount Cavell, the peak in Jesper, Park which has been named in honour of the heroic nurse—The picture . 


was taken from tt 


line of the Canadien Northern Railway, twelve miles away. 


An Unknown Switzerland. 
CANADA’S ALPINE WONDERLAND. 


By MABEL DURHAM. 


Edward Whymper, the great climber, once described part of the Canadian Rockies as “fifty 
Switzerlands rolled into one,’’ but he died before the most wonderful Alpine regions of the 


Dominion were discovered. 


In Western Canada there are countless virgin peaks, scores of them 
still unmapped and unnamed, and many which the white man has not yet seen. 


A vast region 


of mountain and glacier, two hundred and fifty thousand square miles in extent, awaits the 
advent of the climber and the explorer. 


(OT very long ago there came before 
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ANE the Geographic Board of Canada, 
\ | which sits in Ottawa to determine 
EX GAG the names of places, a matter in 


which everyone in the country was 
Profoundly interested. This was the naming of 
a noble mountain in Northern British Columbia. 
It was proposed by Sir Richard McBride, late 
Premier of that province, that this peak, which 
ad never been officially named, but which was 
known as “ Mount Geikie ” to the few travellers 
who had penetrated those remote solitudes, 


should be called Mount Cavell, in honour of the 
patriotic Englishwoman who was executed in 
Belgium. The suggestion was unanimously 
endorsed by the people, and was promptly 
ratified by the Geographic Board. 

This mountain is regarded by those who have 
seen it as a notable peak, not because of its 
height, which is only eleven thousand feet, but 
because of the grandeur of its situation and its 
symmetrical beauty. It has lately been made 
accessible by a new transcontinental railway, 
and there is no doubt that when Britons again 
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have leisure for travel and recreation the summit 
of its glistening white dome will be the goal of 
many climbers. 

Mount Cavell is one of hundreds of magnificent 
peaks in this great Alpine tract which the building 
of a new railway has brought within reach of the 
climber. Edward Whymper, who spent several 


summers in the Rocky Mountains, described one 
of the Alpine regions of Western Canada as 
“ fifty Switzerlands rolled into one,” but the 
veteran Alpinist knew nothing of this vast 
northern district, and he died before more than 
a few trappers and prospectors had seen it. 

No one thought of mountaineering in Canada 
before the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in 1885, with the exception of Sir 
Sandford Fleming, who, two years earlier, had 
made a journey on foot over the passes and 


One of the camps pitched for the midsummer meet of the Alpine Club of Canada. 
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through the canyons of this wilderness on the 
route along which it was proposed to lay the 
rails. He was the first to call attention to these 
mountains as a field for Alpine enthusiasts, and 
in his book, ‘‘ A Summer Tour Between Old and 
New Westminster,” he frequently speaks of the 
massive peaks of the Rockies and the vast 


glaciers of the Sclkirks as offering unrivalled 
attractions to mountaineers. Other explorers 
followed, and in the course of a few years a 
number of books were written about the region. 
Until a few years ago, however, actual knowledge 
of Alpine Canada was confined to a strip a little 
more than ten miles in width on either side of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, probably four or 
five thousand square miles in all. 

Until 1906 Canadians themselves manifested 
little interest in their great mountain heritage, 
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but in that year 
there was formed 
the Alpine Club 
of Canada, a 
society whose 
aim has been to 
educate the 
people of the 
Dominion to a 
proper appre- 
ciation of their 
Alpine posses- 
sions and to 
encourage in 
every way pos- 
sible the cult of 
mountaineering. 
The club has also 
endeavoured 
during the ten 
years of its 
existence to pro- 
mote scientific 
study, the ex- 
ploration of the 
glacial _ regions, 
and the preser- 
vation of ‘the 


“Camping for the night oa the shore of Lake Mildred, in Jesper National Park, 
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Lake Helen, a beautiful sheet of 
water made accessible by the opening 
of the Grand Trunk Pucific Railway. 


flora and fauna of the 
mountains. 

This society has built 
at Banff, on a site high 
up on the side of Sulphur 
Mountain, a comfortable 
club-house, which is open 
to members during the 
summer months, and each 
year it has held a club 
meet, when the mem- 
bers have camped for a 
fortnight in a good 
climbing centre. The 
first of these gatherings, 
in the summer of 1906, 
was held in the famous 
Yoho Valley, and almost 
all the members were 
present. It was no light 
task to plan such a camp 
onthe summit of a pass 
at an altitude of six thou- 
sand feet, at a distance 
of nearly twenty miles 
from a railway station 
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The “Tumbling Glacier,” Mount Robson. 


and a hundred miles from a source of supplies, nor was it a 
small matter to convey over a rough mountain trail, on the 
backs of pack ponies, forty tents and all the equipment and 
supplies necessary for eighty persons for a fortnight. It was 
a courageous undertaking for an organization only a few 
months old, and that it was successfully carried out was due 
in a great measure to the assistance that was given by the 
Canadian Government and by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. 

One of the most notable meets in the history of the club 
was that of 1909, held at Lake O’Hara, in a district which 
affords some splendid climbing. On occasion the society 
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had as guests at the camp a party o! 
Alpine Club, including the late Mr. 


S. L. Amery, M.P., Dr. T. G. Longstaff, F.R.G. 


Mumm, Mr. Harold B. Dixon, F.R. 
mountaineers. Another memorable 
date which marked a new epoch in t 
ing in Canada, for in that summer 
Railway, which was still in course of 
Yellow Head Pass, thus making easi 


members of the English 
Edward Whymper, Mr. 
» Mr. A. L. 
, and other well-known 
camp was that of 1913, a 
ne history of mountaineer- 
the Grand Trunk Pacific 
construction, reached the 
y accessible to climbers a 


new and wonderful district. The Alpine Club lost no time in 
availing itself of the opportunity to explore new territory, 
and pitched its camp at the ‘‘ end of steel” near the base of 
Mount Robson. 

The completion of this railway has opened up a vast Alpine 
area comprising a continental watershed in which are the 
headwaters of five noble rivers, the Saskatchewan, the 
Athabasca, the Thompson, the Columbia, and the Fraser. 
The Canadian Government has been quick to realize the 
importance of this region, and has reserved in it for the people 
a tract four thousand four hundred square miles in extent to 
be known as “ Jasper National Park.” In this reserve is the 
mountain named in honour of Nurse Cavell. It is only twelve 


The Canadian Alpine Club's camp at 
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The great Transcontinental Glacier on Mount Robson. 


miles from the Canadian Northern Railway, and is to be seen 
from Jasper station on the Grand Trunk Pacific, from which it 
may be reached by trail. 

At the banquet held in 1907 by the English Alpine Club in 
celebration of its. jubilee, Mr. Douglas Freshfield, in the course 
of his address, said; “‘ The Alps are :threatened with invasion 
by a horde of Goths and‘ Vandals—the company promoter, the 
syndicate, and the speculator. Men who know not Nature 
and whose god is Mammon are in the field. They make 
pretence to be philanthropists. They would have us believe 
that they desire to benefit the peasantry and the economic 
tourist. It is a false pretence. What do the peasant, the 
guide, the driver, or the local inn-keeper gain by the crowd 
done by contract that is whirled past their doors? What does 
the tourist gain who is carted, tightly packed in a covered van, 
through scenery he could better see in a cinema? [ met the 
other day in Switzerland a specimen of the modern tourist. 
‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I wish to sample the glasher region. Can you 
tell me how I can do it from Berne in a day without sleeping 
out?’ 

“He did it, and found it ‘less expensive than he had 
anticipated’! 

“Tt is for this class of travellers that the modern engineer is 
set to work. For them he has veiled the Staubbach in sooty 
reek; for them he has turned the flowery turf of the Wengern 
Alp into a ‘Happy Hampstead’; for them he is ready to plant 
a moving platform in the sublime solitudes of the Aletsch 
Glacier ; for them he proposes to furnish the Matterhorn with 
a lift and to convert the summit into a grotto furnished with 
a restaurant, a consulting-room for sufferers from the rarity of 
the air, and a stall for the sale of picture postcards.” 

It is not likely that the ordinary tourist will share Mr. 
Freshfield’s resentment at this conversion of the Alps into a 
the base of majestic Mount Rob on. cheap and popular pleasure-ground, but every mountaineer will 
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Some of the Alpine Club members at Lake McArthur, a mountain tan nearly seven thousand feet above see-level. 


feel it. The soul of the true climber rebels 
against the devices with which well-meaning 
municipalities would aid him to make his ascent. 
He abhors the hotel above the clouds, with its 
gay company of holiday-makers, and he scorns 
the clod-like tourist who would be carried to a 
mountain-top in a railway carriage. The thrifty 


Swiss have thoroughly exploited and com- 
mercialized their mountains, and while they have 
attracted trippers in ever-increasing numbers, 
they have destroyed the element which was the 
lure of the keenest sportsmen, who have now 
begun to look to other fields. To the soul of the 
true climber, moreover—although this is a thing 


beyond the‘ comprehen- 
sion of the rest of the 
world —there is a joy 
unspeakable in the con- 
quest of a virgin peak. 
In Western Canada 
there are countless virgin 
peaks, scores of them 
still unmapped and 
unnamed, and many 
which the white man has 
not yet seen.. Nowhere 
could there be found a 
richer field for the 
explorer. The region is 
crossed by three trans- 
continental railways, 
along the lines of which 
there have been erected 
some mountain hotels, 
but the whistle of the 
locomotive can make 
itself heard over but a 
negligible portion of a 
vast territory which 
covers an extent of two 
hundred and fifty thou- 
sand square miles. This 
area comprises the 
Cordilleran or Rocky 
Mountain systems, 
embracing four principal 
ranges and numerous 
sub-ranges and groups, 
the chief of which are 
known as the Rocky, the 
Selkirk, the Gold, and 
the Coast ranges, each 
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being characterized 
by distinct features. 

It is true that the Canadian Rockies have not 
the height that is found in other great mountain 
systems of the world, for except in the case of 
a few peaks, such as Mount Logan, nineteen 
thousand feet, Mount Hubbard, sixteen thou- 
sand four hundred, Mount Vancouver, fifteen 
thousand six hundred, in Yukon, and Mount 
Robson, thirteen thousand, and a few others in 
British Columbia, théy reach only a general 
altitude of from ten to twelve thousand feet. 
But in the grandeur of their primeval forests, the 
beauty of their glaciers, the magnitude of their 
snow-fields—some of which are two hundred 
square miles in extent—and their marvellous laby- 
rinthine organization, they cannot be surpassed. 


Vol. xxviii, 32. 


Nearing the top of a rocky peak. 


In the past few years there have been 
indications of a tendency among English 
climbers to forsake the European Alps—which 
have been the Mecca of so many of their 
annual pilgrimages, but which no longer hold 
anything for the adventurous spirit in the way 
of exploration or discovery—and to turn their 
eyes towards this vast and almost virgin 
western field. Just now Britons who have the 
strength and courage for mountaineering are 
“ otherwise engaged,” but it is probable that 
one result of the strengthening of Imperial 
bonds which must follow the War will be the 
development of this tendency into a definite 
movement, 


Captain J. W. Penberthy, the story of whose psrilous six-thousand-mile 
voyage in a river tug-boat is here related. 
Photo. by Tierney. 


was, as he speedily discovered, no lack of adventure! 


ACROSS 
THE 


ATLANTIC 
IN A TUG. 


Told by CAPTAIN J.W. PENBERTHY, 
and set down by H. J. SHEPSTONE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. EB. WIGFULL. 


While in Buenos Ayres, in the Argentine, 
Captain Penberthy heard of a little tug 
whose owners were anxious to find someone 
to sail her home to England. The trip 
seemed to promise adventure, and so the 
young officer undertook the task. There 

The tug was a river-boat, never intended 


for rough seas, and what with a succession of storms, a mutinous and terrified crew, and 
constant engine troubles, it was a thankful captain who finally brought his tiny charge to 
a safe anchorage after a six-thousand-mile voyage occupying two and a half months. 


\ST summer I found myself at 
Buenos Ayres, in the Argentine, as 
second officer of the Clyde Shipping 
Company’s steamer Kish. On one of 
my trips ashore I leamed that a 
navigating officer was wanted to take home to 
England a little tug then lying at Monte Video, 
about a hundred miles away on the other side 
of the mouth of the River Plate, in Uruguay. 
The sum offered was tempting, and, being 
anxious to get back to England as soon as 
possible, in order to sit for my master’s certifi- 
cate, I decided to offer my services. There was 
a spice of adventure about the undertaking 
that strongly appealed to me. I had visions of 
the glory of bringing a little boat which I knew 
the Old Country wanted across the broad 
Atlantic, the successful navigation of which 
would depend solely upon my own efforts. 
Anyhow, I applied for the job and was accepted. 

When I signed the contract and inspected the 
craft, I must confess I felt rather less cheerful ; 
I realized I had undertaken no light task. The 
tug-boat was called the Perdiz, and had been 
built for use on the South American rivers. 
She was only eighty-seven fect long, with a 


breadth of about sixteen feet, and her draught 
forward would be about five feet and aft perhaps 
six feet. Her engines were of three hundred 
horse-power, capable of propelling her, in 
smooth water, at about ten knots. Strictly 
speaking, she was of about ninety tons gross. 
On account of the large amount of coal and 
stores we were forced to carry for our long 
voyage, she had virtually no free-board at all. 

I quickly discovered that the job was going 
to be no picnic, and, as a matter of fact, it proved 
a two-and-a-half months’ bitter struggle against 
fearful odds. I experienced every difficulty 
imaginable in getting a crew together, and most 
of the men I did pick up must have been the 
scum of the South American ports. Of the ten 
who originally signed on, only three arrived in 
England; the others either deserted or were 
paid off at ports en route as being too dangerous 
to trust further. They were mutinous, dis- 
satisfied, always grumbling, and up to every 
kind of dirty trick. They were all foreigners, 
continually fighting among themselves, and any- 
thing but a pleasant crowd to handle. It was 
from beginning to end one long-drawn-out weary 
fight. Over and over again I thought I should 
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never see England, and on no consideration would 
I be tempted to repeat the experience. I left 
Monte Video a young man of twenty-three, but 
when I arrived in Cardiff two and a half months 
later I had grey hairs and had seen as much 
trouble as many a captain of fifty. 

We started from Monte Video on the morning 
of July 2oth, 1916, bound for Rio de Janeiro, in 
Brazil. The crew numbered ten all told, my 
position being temporarily that of chief officer. 
It vas a run of just over a thousand miles to Rio, 
and we expected to make it in five and a half to 
six davs, This necessitated our taking on a 
large quantity of stores, including fifty-five tons 
of coal and ten tons of water. As the bunker 
capacity of the ship was only about thirty tons, 
we had to store a great part of the fuel on deck, 
in sacks. The weight drove the little vessel 
down in the water until she had but a foot or so 
of free-board. As the south-east trade winds 
were blowing the sca was not exactly smooth, 
and our coals were continually being washed by 
the waves. We rolled and pitched unmercifully, 
as tugs will in rough water, and soon half the 
crew were down with sea-sickness. This meant 
extra work for everybody else. The sacks of 
coal added, as it were, to the height of the deck, 
but as the seas poured in between them we found 
it necessary now and again to clear the scuppers 
in order to free the ship of water. This gave us 
a lot of trouble, for the sacks could not be thrown 
up in a pile anyhow, as a sudden lurch would 
have sent them overboard. 

As soon as they found their sea-legs the men 
worked fairly well. with the exception of occa- 
sional growls to the effect that they had been 
fraudulently induced to trust their lives on a 
cockle-shell in the open Atlantic. So we 
struggled on, and at last reached Rio on 
July 26th. 

Here the captain left us, and from that time 
onwards I took sole charge. I knew that to 
take such a small boat across the Atlantic would 
be a difficult proposition, but having gone so 
far I determined I would not give in. Our 
next run would be to Pernambuco, in Northern 
Brazil, a distance of just over a thousand miles, 
and with luck I anticipated we should reach this 
port in six to seven days. We needed more 
hands, however, to replace two who had been 
discharged, and after ordering the necessary coal 
and stores, I went off in search of a couple of 
sailors. I visited the agents and the boarding- 
house keepers and interviewed scores of men, 
but they all shook their heads, despite the high 
wages offered ; nobody wanted to sail in such a 
tiny craft. The stores were aboard and every- 
thing was ready, but still I could not find any 
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men. Not relishing the idea of remaining in 
Rio indefinitely, I took matters in my own hands 
and finally induced a couple of likely sailors 
to come aboard. After starting off wé soon 
discovered that our luck was out, for opposite 
Cape Frio the engines broke down. All attempts 
to repair them proved futile, and we were com- 
pelled to struggle back to Rio at the rate of a 
mile an hour. Here we were delayed four days 
overhauling the engines and repairing a broken 
valve. 

My principal anxiety during this time was that 
1 might lose some of the crew, but they stuck to 
the ship, for which I was extremely thankful, 
and at last we steamed away again, our decks 
loaded down with fifty-five tons of coal. The 
sea was very choppy and the winds contrary, 
but without further mishap we reached Per- 
nambuco safely on August gth. 

Here I began to experience trouble with the 
crew, and from this time onward I was never free 
from anxiety on this point. When I engaged 
the men I induced them to sign an agreement 


. to the effect that no shore leave was to be 


granted and no cash advanced at the ports of 
call en route. I admit that these conditions were 
somewhat severe in view of the hazardous nature 
of the voyage and the small size of the ship. 
On the other hand, the wages were high. As a 
matter of fact, I feared that if the men went 
ashore and got drinking and became dissatisfied 
I should lose them, and by this time I was well 
aware of the difficulty I should have in replacing 
them. 

But I had to modify the terms, if only to 
prevent the loss of stores by theft. I allowed 
the men, of course, to buy anything they desired 
—clothes, food, and tobacco—through me, but 
they wanted drink, and started selling the ship’s 
stores for it. They smuggled tinned foods and 
all kinds of articles ashore and there disposed of 
them. As all of them, more or less, were “ in 
it,” it was not easy for me to catch them, though 
I had a pretty shrewd idea who were the leaders 
in the game. When I found things disappearing 
wholesale, and the men told me plainly that it 
was because they had no money, I broke the 
agreement and gave them cash. It may have 
been foolish, but I really had no alternative, 
unless I was prepared to sail minus half our 
stores. 

The amount I advanced was small, but it was 
promptly spent in drink, and there were some 
lively brawls in the cabin as a result. I had to 
go down now and again to restore order, when I 
found myself in the midst of an excitable mob 
of half-intoxicated men, shouting in different 
tongues and brandishing evil-looking knives at 
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one another. ‘The wonder was that no one was 
seriously hurt. Things got so bad at last that 
I had to pay some of them off. It would have 
been dangerous to have sailed with them. 
Then I went through all the old experience of 
getting others to take their places. 

Our next port of call was St. Vincent, in the 
Cape Verd Islands, nearly seventeen hundred 
miles distant on the other side of the Atlantic. 
To reach it under our own steam I required some 
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“We were deep down in the trough of the sea, with raging 


eighty tons of coal, and when the crew saw the 


“trim” of the little vessel after this quantity 
was aboard they almost refused point-blank to 
sail any further. With much bullying and a 
great deal more bluff, however, this difficulty was 
at last overcome, and we steamed out of Pernam- 
buco loaded down to the guards and with virtually 
no freeboard. The main deck aft, in fact, was 
actually awash. 

We had hardly lost sight of the Brazilian coast 
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walls of water towering high above us on either side.” 


when we were struck by heavy seas. The glass 
fell rapidly and there was every sign of dirty 
weather approaching. Nor had we to wait long 
for it. Great waves rushed down upon us in 
endless lines, threatening every moment to 
submerge us. They swept our deck continually, 
necessitating our removing the sacks of coal in 
order to open the scuppers and free the labouring 
vessel of water. 

While fully alive to the danger of our position 
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I had every hope of weathering the storm safely. 
Everything was battened down or made fast, 
and the ship’s head kept doggedly before the - 


wind and sea. The gale, however, rose steadily 
until it attained almost hurricane’ force, and the 
waves increased in violence until our little 
vessel was being tossed about like a cork. The 
deck, with its cumbering load of coal, was con- 
tinuously swept by heavy seas, and great waves 
often broke right over the bridge, drenching 
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everybody to the skin, despite oilskins and top- 
boots. ‘Ihe Perdiz rolled fearfully, and every 
now and again the tiny vessel went over almost 
on her beam’s end, until it looked as if she would 
never be able to right herself. ‘Trembling like 
a live thing from bow to stern, she fought 
desperately to regain her equilibrium and, some- 
how or other, invariably succeeded. Presently a 
particularly heavy sea struck her bows and 
threw her right off her course, leaving her broad- 
side-on to the waves. Our position was now 
perilous in the extreme. One moment we were 
deep down in the trough of the sea, with raging 
walls of water towering high above us on either 
side; the next we were riding on the crest of 
the wave amidst blinding showers of spray. I 
was, at the wheel at this time, and only, by 
herculean efforts were we able to get the ship 
out of the trough and allow her to run before the 
storm again. 

Unfortunately during the interval we had 
shipped a great deal of water. The cabin and 
galley were flooded, and the men in the engine- 
room and stokehold’ were working in two to 
three feet of water, which threatened every 
Moment to extinguish the fires. I saw that 
unless something was done, and done promptly, 
the tug would become waterlogged—a mere 
helpless derelict. It was at this critical moment, 
when every man and every ounce of energy was 
necessary to save the situation, that the crew 
became alarmed and wanted to run the ship 
ashore. In a mob they climbed up to me where 
I stood at the wheel on the bridge and begged 
me to put her head shorewards. I knew that 
to do this would be fatal, for the chances were 
that we should be wrecked ; and in any case, 
if I had turned back, nothing would have induced 
the men to continue the voyage. Some of them 
crouched down by our single lifeboat, bemoaning 
their fate and evidently believing that their last 
hour had come. 

It was no time or place for half measures. 
Handing the wheel to the mate, I drove the 
terrified men below and struggled over the 
uneven sacks to the stern. I found the pumps 
were not working fast enough to keep the water 
down, and everybody possible had to be requi- 
sitioned to bale out the cabin and forecastle 
with buckets. For two days and two nights we 
kept at this monotonous task—baling, baling all 
the time. I dared not lighten the ship by 
parting with any of our precious coal, because 
I realized that every ounce of it would be needed 
if we were to reach St. Vincent under our own 
steam. 

All this time we fared very badly. Fighting 
the storm continuously, we toiled like Trojans 
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day and night without rest. We had little to 
eat and nothing warm to drink. No cooking 
could be done in the galley, the water that 
poured in promptly frustrating all attempts to 
keep the fire going in the stove. We had to 
live on biscuits and tinned foods, which we 
carried about in our pockets and ate with our 
fingers like savages when opportunity occurred. 
Although we blocked the ventilators the water 
got into the cabin, wrenched open the lockers, 
and drenched our clothes, so that we had nothing 
dry to puton. In the engine-room the men were 
working in two feet of surging water, and under 
most trying conditions, owing to the intense 
heat. There was no chart-house on the bridge- 
deck, and I had to work out our position on a 
chart in the open as best I could. I used a 
folding table and tried to protect the log and 
charts from the weather by heavy glass, but they 
got so wet that they were scarcely decipherable. 

Hardly had the storm spent itself, allowing us 
to settle down again, than the health of the crew 
began to give me considerable anxiety. The 
firemen were taken ill, and went into fits. The 
pains they complained of were evidently severe, 
and I thought it must be colic, caused through the 
water. I therefore stopped the men drinking 
any more from that particular tank, which meant 
that we had to go on short rations, as we had 
only one small tank left. Three other members 
of the crew were also affected in the same way. 
1 had a medicine-chest on board, but everything 
was labelled in Spanish, and as I did not know 
that language well I was unable to dole out any 
remedies. This indisposition among the crew 
entailed much hardship upon the others, who 
had to do double work on short rations. 

Still, however, we struggled on, buoyed up 
by the knowledge that we were now nearing 
St. Vincent. But our luck was right out, and 
ere long we began to have trouble with the 
engines—the white metal had run out of the 
eccentrics. Our engineer was not a certificated 
man, and was entirely unable to effect even 
the most simple repairs. He was all right so 
long as the machinery was running smoothly, 
but the moment the most trifling breakdown 
occurred he was at a loss to know what to do. 
This meant that I had to spend a great deal of 
time in the engine-room superintending every 
little repair, no matter how trivial, whereas my 
place was on the bridge. It was a case of being 
captain, navigating officer, and engineer rolled 
into one. 

Fortunately the weather was now calm and 
the sea smooth, otherwise I do not believe we 
should have ever reached port. We struggled 
into St. Vincent on August 21st, the log showing 
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a run of one thousand six hundred and ninety- 
five miles from Pernambuco. We were all 
absolutely exhausted and worn out, and I 
had to place six of the men under the doctor 
at once. 

Naturally the first thing I did was to have 
the engines thoroughly overhauled and tested 
by a competent man, many defects being dis- 
covered. The necessary repairs were at once 
put in hand, and on the fourth day we had a 
trial run, and were pleased to find that every- 
thing” was again working satisfactorily. The 
fact that many of the men were ill gave those 
on duty a great deal of extra work, so I signed 
on another man, making our crew twelve in all. 

After loading up the necessary stores we left 
St. Vincent, but on the second day out the 
engines began to give trouble again. We could 
not pump water through the pipes into the 
boilers, and every now and again we had to 
stop, draw the fires, and then wait for the boiler 
to cool. We then removed the boiler door, 
filled the receptacle up with salt water—we 
could not spare the fresh—and screwed the 
door down again. The fires were next rekindled, 
and when steam was up we started off again. 
This operation occupied from beginning to end 
twenty-four hours, during which time we simply 
drifted in the trough of the sea. After a run 
of perhaps eighteen to twenty hours this tedious 
and tiresome business had to be repeated all 
over again. We even ran out of wood, and had 
to hunt high and low for odd pieces with which 
to light the fires. 

The annoying part of the whole business was 
the delay. While effecting the repairs we often 
drifted back on our course a greater distance 
than we had covered during the brief time that 
the boiler was working. I had intended to run 
for Madeira, but determined now to make for 
Teneriffe. Meanwhile the weather was anything 
but calm, and there was a nasty sea running, 
accompanied by heavy squalls and driving 
rain. Nevertheless we held on our course, 
fighting winds, rain, and waves, until once more 
the engineer reported a breakdown in the engine- 
room. He and the stokers had a lively argu- 
ment as to the cause of the trouble, and it was 
clear that none of them knew what was wrong. 
The engineer was under the impression that the 
trouble was caused through some bolts having 
worked loose, but in the end we discovered it was 
a defect in the feed pumps. We put it right at 
length, and once again I was able to resume my 
position on the bridge. 

But we were not to he left in peace for long. 
There were signs of bad weather coming on; 
the sky was overcast and ominous dark clouds 
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scudded across the horizon. The falling glass 
and the rising sea told only too plainly that a 
storm was brewing. We made everything fast, 
but only just in time, for the storm burst upon 
us with dramatic suddenness. ‘Ihe wind blew 
with terrific force, accompanied by heavy squalls 
of rain and sleet. Great seas broke across our 
bows, and for minutes together our deck was 
entirely under water. The icy flood poured 
down into the stokehold and, despite every 
precaution, penetrated even into the cabin and 
galley. All available hands hastened to the 
pumps, while other men baled for dear life. We 
fought that inrush of water for hours, but appar- 
ently with little result, for the water rose higher 
and higher in the engine-room, and the cabin was 
in a fearful mess, clothes, food, and oddments 
swishing to and fro in several feet of dirty water. 
Worse still, we had to stop the engines again 
owing to shortage of water in the boiler. Tossed 
about in this terrible storm, it yet became 
necessary to go through all the tedious para- 
phernalia of removing the door and refilling the 
boiler with water. That was bad enough in 
itself, but the danger made it worse. With no 
engines running we had virtually no control 
over the ship. 

As we lay there helpless the little tug took 
a dangerous list, shipping heavy seas almost 
continually. It was necessary to keep her out 
of the trough of the sea if we were to remain 
afloat, and so I ordered the men to build a large 
sea-anchor. This was about fifteen feet long, 
and was made of canvas and wood. It was put 
together on deck, in the shape of a triangle— 
no easy task with the vessel pitching and 
tossing so violently. At last we were able to 
launch it, and I verily believe it saved us from 
foundering. 

In order to superintend this work I handed 
the wheel over to a negro, a powerfully-built 
young fellow, and then went down to the deck. 
The storm was now raging more fiercely than 
ever, and things certainly looked very black. 
The wind howled and shrieked in our ears, 
and the driving rain cut our faces like whipcords. 
We were drenched to the skin, exhausted through 
want of proper food and rest, and none too sure 
that we were not fighting a losing battle. 

At this crucial moment the ship suddenly gave 
a violent lurch and heeled over until she was 
nearly on her beam’s end. To add to the horror 
of the scene a vivid flash of lightning, accom- 
panied by a fearful crash of thunder, burst forth 
above our heads. Before the Perdiz could 
recover herself a particularly heavy sea struck 
us, and the negro was momentarily thrown off 
his feet. He thought his last moments had come, 
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“He thought his last moments had come, and ccnvulsively grabbed hold of the siren-line to save himself.” 
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and convulsively grabbed hold ot the siren-line 
to save himself. This action, of course, caused 
the whistle to blow furiously, and the negro 
turned pale with sheer fright. 

The men, worn out with the struggle, wanted 
me to run for the coast of Morocco, and I had 
some difficulty in quieting their fears and 
maintaining order. Indeed, their temper became 
very ugly, and for a time it looked hke mutiny. 
They declared they were only going to their 
deaths, and: there were ominous whispers and 
glances, so that I had to keep a sharp eye upon 
them and take no risks. What the crew feared 
was that we should run short of water and 
provisions ; our coals were also getting low. 
A large quantity of the food had been entirely 
spoilt by the sea-water getting into the galley, 
and the prospects of our reaching port were 
certainly not rosy, while there was the added 
possibility of further trouble with the engines. 
Accordingly I put everyone on short rations— 
an action which only accentuated the prevailing 
discontent, and there was much discussion 
among the crew about turning back for St. 
Vincent. But I kept to our course, and eventu- 
ally we rode clear of the storm. 

We had hardly got straight again when once 
more our engines gave out. This was hard 
luck, and naturally strengthened the belief of 
the men that we were under a curse, and should 
never be able to reach our port. I had to resort 
to stern measures to keep them under control ; 
to have shown the least hesitation or fear would 
have been fatal. So the days dragged by, one 
weary round of trouble, but I was thankful 
that we were gradually shortening the distance 
between us and Teneriffe. By this time the 
crew were absolutely worn out and exhausted, 
and I had the greatest difficulty in rallying 
them. It was with a sigh of heartfelt relief 
that I sighted Teneriffe, which we reached on 
September 6th. 

Immediately upon our arrival a special survey 
was made of the engines, when it became clear 
that extensive repairs were necessary. This 
entailed our being held up in Teneriffe for three 
weeks or more. Long before this period expired 
everyone was ‘‘ fed up ” with the whole business, 
and all the members of the crew wanted to be 
paid off. The agents strongly advised me, when 
I reported in Teneriffe, not to give the men any 
money if I desired to retain their services, but 


as everything in the ship commenced to dis- 
appear I was obliged to act against this advice. 
Every day there was some fresh trouble with the 
men, and during the last few days of our stay I 
was obliged to put some of them in jail until 
the vessel was ready for sea. Those who were 
really afraid to proceed any farther I decided 
to pay off, as they would have been of little use. 
They numbered five, including the second 
engineer, a Russian, who had never been to 
sea before. I left Teneriffe with just sufficient 
hands to reach Cardiff—my destination. I did 
not have more owing to the possibility of sub- 
marine attack, when it would have been necessary 
to take to our one lifeboat, which was certainly 
not capable of holding more than eight or nine 
men. 

On September 28th everything was ready; the 
repairs had been effected and all stores were 
aboard. We sailed at about nine o’clock in 
the evening, under most favourable conditions. 
At midnight I happened to be having a look 
round in the engine-room when I noticed that 
the feed-pumps were leaking. We immediately 
stopped to repack them whilst the weather was 
fine, and then discovered that waste cotton had 
been placed in them, apparently with the inten- 
tion of preventing the water passing through the 
pipes into the boiler. It was a dirty trick, and 
had the waste got right into the pipes it might 
have been a serious matter for us. However, 
it was discovered in time, and after clearing the 
pipes we proceeded on our voyage. We made 
good progress until we reached the Bay of 
Biscay, when the weather turned stormy again, 
with a high sea running. It may have been 
just as well, for we were now in the war-zone 
and liable to be surprised by German submarines. 
As it was we kept a sharp look-out, but saw none. 
We experienced quite a difficulty in making 
Land’s End, owing to the heavy westerly sea, 
but after passing this point we encountered no 
further adventures or trouble, and dropped anchor 
at Cardiff on October 8th, after a voyage lasting 
eighty days, including stoppages, during which 
time we covered six thousand two hundred and 
sixty-five miles. The trip had certainly not 
been without its spice of adventure, but nothing 
would tempt me to undertake a similar voyage 
again. I have come to the considered conclusion 
that river tugs are not ideal craft in which to 
navigate the open ocean. 
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Mr. John G. Barron, the aviator, from a sketch 
in s South American newspaper. 


A very interesting account of a unique enterprise, specially written for “‘ The Wide World Magazine.” 
Mr. John G. Barron, the aviator whose exciting experiences are here related, imported a monoplane 
into South America and spent two and a half years giving exhibition flights in Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Brazil. Many of the inhabitants of the regions visited had never seen a flying 
machine before, and all sorts of odd adventures befell Mr. Barron, from being shot at as a 
monstrous bird to having his 'plane repaired free of charge by a gang of murderers! Flying is 
a hazardous business at the best of times, but in the wilds of South America it is doubly 


dangerous, and the aviator’s mishaps and narrow escapes were many and various. 


Mr. Barron 


had an eye for the quaint side of things, in spite of his many anxieties, and our readers will 
find this narrative—compiled from his notes—to be decidedly entertaining. 
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EVER, in all probability, has an 
aviator voluntarily ventured on such 
an ambitious enterprise as that con- 
ceived and carried through by John G. 
Barron over thewild and mountainous 

country of the South American Republics of 

Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. Tragedy and 

comedy mingled in his experiences, success and 

disaster ; but through it all the sportsmanlike 
qualities of his race revealed themselves and 
caused him to be regarded as a hero by the 
impressionable and enthusiastic people who came 
in contact with him. There is a phrase “‘ Palabra 
de Ingles ”’—‘‘ On the word of an Englishman ” 
—used wherever Spanish is spoken, and it came 
to be applied specially to this young English- 
man. They accepted his promises as binding 
contracts, being quite sure that, the elements 
permitting, he would fulfil whatever arrange- 
ments he had made with them, This fidelity 


to promises led him into not a few awkward 
scrapes, as will be seen as this narrative develops. 

For several years previous to the enterprise I 
am about to describe, Barron had travelled 
extensively in the South American Republics, 
and, having business interests in Buenos Ayres, 
became intimately acquainted with some of the 
most prominent people of that and other cities. 
At the end of three and a half years he decided 
to return to England for a holiday, and it was 
during this trip that he visited the Hendon 
Aerodrome. Aviation was then merely a fasci- 
nating new development of English sport, and 
was regarded as of little practical value. As 
Barron watched the exhibition flights his alert 
brain discerned thrilling possibilities in the 
introduction of the aeroplane to the lands he 
had but recently left, where flying was little 
more than a fable. Gradually the lure of the 
air claimed him for its own, and he determined 
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then and there to learn the art of flying. He 
conjured up visions of the fame and wealth 
which he believed would follow in the wake of 
his machine if he could carry out the scheme he 
had conceived. In what manner and to what 
extent these golden dreams were fulfilled the 
following narrative will show. 

Three months from the time of his sudden 
decision Barron had secured his pilot’s certifi- 
cate, and shortly afterwards the new-fledged 
aviator returned once more to South America. 
Here he soon discovered that, as he had assumed, 
little was known of aviation; it was regarded 
as a dangerous pursuit such as only would-be 
suicides might indulge in. The vast majority 
of the people, indeed, especially those dwelling 
in the distant interior of the country, were 
igrforant of even the appearance of a flying 
machine, and many of them never dreamed that 
such a thing existed. Barron’s mind was now 
made up, and he immediately took steps to 
obtain a British Anzani-Deperdussin monoplane 
with which to give exhibition flights throughout 
South America. In 
due course the 
machine arrived, 
and was taken from 
the docks to San 
Fernando, where 
Barron had an in- 
terest in a box-mak- 
ng concern. Amid 
the derisive laughter 
of his partner and 
friends, who saw 
nothing but disas- 
ters ahead, the parts 
of the ’plane were 
assembled in the fac- 
tory. The criticism 
of his acquaintances 
did not deter Barron 
from following out 
the plans he had laid 
down. The hum- 
drum of business 
had become very 
irksome, and the 
lure of the air was 
now too strong for 
h'm to resist. 

Having 
e com- 
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sported his precious mono, lane to an open space.’ 
At this time such a place as an aerodrome, or 
any building capable of housing a ftying machine, 
was, of course, unheard-of. Barron therefore set 
about the construction of a “ hangar” out of 
the mass of woodwork in which the monoplane’ 
had been packed and shipped. The rather 
ramshackle edifice that he erected had the 
distinction of being the first aerodrome in San 
Fernando. 

Such local fame as came to the young aviator 
from a few weeks of experimental flights did 
not at all satisfy his ambitions, and he planned 
out a series of cross-country journeys, the condi- 
tions and possible experiences of which appealed 
to his adventurous spirit. He would visit 
far-o cities and towns in aerial state ; he would 
startle the dwellers of sleepy inland villages by 
gliding down among them from the clouds on 
the back of his wide-winged bird; he would 
astonish the unbelievers by thrilling feats of 
aerial gymnastics—and as a result the silver 
dollars would roll into his pockets in bountiful 
measure. There are 
cross-currents in life, 
however, as there 
are in the upper air, 
which frequently 
bar us from the goal 
we have in view. 
The sanguine Barron 
had not allowed for 
these cross-currents 
in his calculations. 

‘The first projected 
flight of *his am bi- 
tious programme 
was from Buenos 
Ayres to Monte- 
video, the capital 
of the Uruguayan 
Republic, about a 
hundred and_ ten 
miles distant. The 
choice of this ob- 
jective was due to 
the suggestion of a 
well-known resident 
in the city, who 
prided himself on 
his sporting proclivi- 
ties. Hearing that 
the aviator was in 
the vicinity, he paid 
him a visit, stating 
that he was anxious 
to make a flight. 
Said he to Barron, 
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“None of your aerodrome touches; I want a 
decent flight across country. I am not likely 
to be nervous: I went through the Boer War, 
play polo and drive my own car, and am a 
hardened sportsman. I should like to ex- 
perience the thrills of real flying. Where shall 
we go?” 

“Well,” replied Barron, ‘“‘ how about Monte- 
video ? ” 

To this the sportsman assented, and on the 
day, before the time fixed for the start, he 
turned up equipped with an elaborate photo- 
graphic apparatus so that he might secure some 
striking snapshots as mementoes of his achieve- 
ment. This good intention, however, was 
destined to remain unfulfilled. 

The auspicious flight began in the morming 
of January 17th, 1914. Rising to a height of 
about two thousand feet, the machine was headed 
for Colonia, a town on the opposite bank of the 
River Plate in the Uruguayan Republic and 
about thirty miles distant. For fifteen miles or 
so nothing happened to disturb the serenity of 
the passenger, who was growing accustomed to 
the unusual motion of the machine and to the 
distance from terra firma. They were by now 
half-way across the mighty river flowing like 
a sea below. ‘“‘ The monoplane,” says Barron, 
“rode along the strata of air as though it was 
travelling on silent wheels on a perfectly even 
surface. ‘Then, in the distance, a long dense 
line of black cloud appeared, rolling nearer and 
nearer. Suddenly the machine struck up against 
the black mass, and one felt as though one were 
plunged into the turmoil of a wild sea in a frail 
boat, and were being hurled helplessly hither 
and thither. Sometimes the machine was lifted 
up and up, as though a resistless elevator was 
beneath it, and I wondered when it would 
begin to fall.” 

As a matter of fact, the acroplane 
Caught had struck a “ Pampero,” a 
ina peculiar South American storm. 
“Pampero.” These spring up without warning 
from the south-west and rage 
across the country at from fifty to a hundred 
miles an hour. Fortunately, the tempest does 
not remain at its height for more than about 
fifteen minutes. The unpleasantness of this 
particular experience, however, was intensified 
by a heavy storm of rain which thoroughly 
drenched pilot, passenger, and machine. 

The hardened sportsman was now experiencing 
sensations quite new to him, and all thoughts of 
his photographic mementoes had vanished. His 
chief concern, indeed, was to hold himself 
securely in, but as the recent upheaval of the 
atmosphere had somewhat disturbed the normal 
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condition of his internal organism he could ony 
spare one hand for this necessary purpose. This 
internal disturbance was not due entirely to the 
abnormal motion of the machine; the hapless 
passenger had also been subjected to an overdose 
of castor-oil. ‘This is used as a lubricant for 
aeroplanes, and the fumes that it gave off were 
blowing directly into his face. 

After they had passed through the clouds the 
two men found themselves flying across the 
Uruguayan Republic, but the storm continued 
until they arrived in Colonia. Here they had 
to descend to take in a supply of petrol, after- 
wards proceeding on their journey in the teeth 
of a strong head-wind. So violent, indeed, was 
this gale that at times the machine appeared to 
stand still, and at Puerto del Sauce it was found 
impossible to make further progress on accofint 
of the increased fury of the elements. After 
considerable difficulty, therefore, but without 
further mishap, the pilot and his passenger 
landed. 

Once on ¢erra firma the hero of fights and sports 
refused to go any farther. He was feeling 
extremely queer, and was as deaf as a post. 
He declared vehemently that aviators were 
crazy, that flying was no sport at all, and that 
he would not dream of entering an aeroplane 
again. Being anxious to return to Buenos 
Ayres that evening, he went down to the port 
with the intention of taking a steamer, but was 
told that it was far too rough for steamers to 
venture out—which shows clearly the kind of 
weather which is encountered at times on the 
River Plate. The storm showed no signs of 
abating, and both pilot and passenger were 
compelled to spend the whole of the night in 
the town. 

Puerto del Sauce, by the way, was 

The City of the venue some years ago of an 
Sand. affair which is worth recording. 
‘The town and its immediate sur- 

roundings are little more than a barren waste ; 
the place itself is nothing but a huge sand-dune. 
Its streets are sand; its open spaces are sand. 
From shore to suburb there is nothing but sand ; 
and unless you wear top-boots the all-pervading 
sand penetrates to your feet and rubs the skin 
off. Those who cannot afford top-boots go 
bare-footed. It is top-boots or nothing, so all 
the children run about with bare feet. Some 
few years back a large firm of contractors ob- 
tained a concession of large tracts of sand from 
the Uruguayan Government for the purpose of 
supplying this material for building purposes to 
Buenos Ayres, on the opposite bank of the river. 
Quite a number of English investors put money 
into the concern, but shortly after it had com- 
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The machine after the landing accident at Mvntevideo, 


menced operations one of those not infrequent 
financial crises overtook the Argentine Republic, 
and the contractors’ enterprise suffered the 
usual fate of those who build their houses—and 
hopes—on sand. The company failed for several 
million dollars, and its assets were found to 
consist of sand-dunes and machinery that had 
not been paid for. 

When Barron bestirred himself the following 
oorning and made his way to the monoplane, 
he discovered that the wind had been so boisterous 
during the night that it had turned the machine 
over and broken a most important cable, to 
replace which it was necessary to send to Monte- 
video. He also made a second discovery—his 
supply of castor-oil for lubricating purposes was 
exhausted. In a city of any size this problem 
would not have been a difficult one to solve, 
but in a country village large supplies of this 
essential oil were not readily obtainable. Barron, 
not to be beaten, set about buying up what he 
could find at the local chemists’, and telegrams 
were sent to Colonia and to another small town 
in the vicinity for all that was in stock. The 
result was that he had a lively time all that 
morning drawing the corks of endless small 
bottles and draining them of their contents. 
Dr. Vachelli, a well-known local physician, 
humorously informed him afterwards that for 
some considerable time subsequent to the passage 
of the aeroplane no castor-oil was obtainable 
for love or money in the villages he had 
ravaged. 

Three days later Barron reached his initial 
objective—Montevideo—but without his sport- 
ing passenger. 

_As one approaches Montevideo by air the 
city 1s seen nestling in the bend where the River 
Plate joins the sea. So wide is the stream at 


its mouth that Montevideo appears to be on 
the coast. 
As he drew nearer and nearer the 

The First aviator’s eye traversed the wide 

Smash. roadways that circled the outer 
parts of the city, but the Hippo- 
drome, or racecourse, as we term it—his autho- 
rized landing-place—he could not distinguish. 
He made several flights round the town, 
searching for his desired haven, but failing to 
discover it, finally selected the park, easily 
recognizable from his seat, as the most favour- 
able landing-place available. It proved, however, 
to be an unfortunate selection, for the machine 
struck a boulder which was concealed by the 
long grass, the result being that the landing 
chassis was smashed. The arrival of the aviator 
and the news of the accident spread rapidly 
through the town, and great was the excitement. 
Colonel Enisizo, the genial chief of the Arsenal, 
immediately dispatched a message to Barron 
ofering to repair the machine free of charge in 
the Arsenal. On examining the monoplane, 
Barron came to the conclusion that, although 
good enough for aerodrome work, the landing 
carriage was not sufficiently strong to stand the 
more severe strain of cross-country flying, and 
in reconstructing that part of the machine he 
had it considerably strengthened. 

Barron had arrived in Montevideo at the 
most notable period of the year, for the great 
carnival was about to begin. The city was 
thronged, and all thoughts were turning to. the 
festival. Carnival-time is a week of ceaseless, 
unbridled frivolity. People from all over the 
country stream into Montevideo towards the 
end of February in their hundreds of thousands. 
All work is practically suspended, and the city 
becomes a living, ever-moving, ever-changing 
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mass of kaleidoscopic colour. At ordinary times 
Spanish women live in a more or less quiet 
and reserved fashion, but the carnival, like a 
dam removed from a gathering flood, sets free 
their natural love of excitement, and life for 
those few days becomes an orgy of frivolity and 
gaiety. Balls, dances, and processions follow 
one another in endless variety. Masks and 
dominoes and the most fantastic of fancy 
costumes are the only dress, while the city itself 
is decorated and illuminated as gorgeously and 
as lavishly as the fabled palaces of the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights.” There is, of course, a commercial 
aspect to all this amusement-secking, and 
although the Government spend thousands of 
pounds on decoration and entertainment, they 
manage to derive a considerable profit from the 
vast amount of trade brought into the city by 
the reckless expenditure of the reveilers. 

As an additional attraction for the carnival 
Barron sought permission from the officials of 
the Hippodrome, or racecourse, to hold an exhibi- 
tion flight there. They agreed to lend him the 
course, on the understanding that members 
should be allowed to enter free of charge. To 
this he willingly agreed. When the time came 
for the flight, the large area was thronged with 
thousands of people, all agog to see the aviator. 
Barron took the air and climbed to a good alti- 
tude, from which vantage-point he was able to 
obtain a bird’s-eye view of his admiring audience. 
His spirits rose exultantly as he thought of the 
money he was about to make. What were the 
free passes to members to him? He could 
afford to be generous. Look at that enormous 
crowd! As he made a beautiful vol-plane 
towards it he began to calculate how many 
hundreds of silver dollars it represented to him. 
By Jove! ‘This flying was a paying game! As 
he glided this way and that he built for himself 
a beautiful golden castle. Determined to give 
them good value for their money, he climbed 
again towards the heavens, and then, with a 
final grand spiral, pirouetted down to earth. 
Down to earth, too, came the beautiful golden 
castle, for his admiring audience proved to be 
one and all members of the Hippodrome! This 
was the result of his first exhibition flight. 

For his second flight Barron adver- 


The tised for passengers, Among them 
Unlucky = was a young fellow who had come 
Bouquet. with his fiancée. He was, of 


course, eager to show her what a 
plucky chap he was, and, concealed in his coat, 
he carried a bunch of flowers which he intended 
to throw to the girl as he rose in the air. He 
took his seat, the machine was started, and as he 
passed her the passenger stood up and hurled 
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his bouquet. Instead of reaching their objec- 
tive, however, the flowers were driven back by 
the wind into the pilot’s face, while the passenger 
was struck by such a violent gust of air from the 
propeller that he was shot back into his seat. 
Losing control of himself, he brought his foot 
heavily down on the Bowden cable, which 
connects the engine throttle with the pilot’s 
seat. Thereupon the engine stopped dead, and 
as the machine was only about fifty feet from the 
ground the aviator had the utmost difficulty in 
clearing the lake in the centre of the Hippodrome. 
Averting this disaster, he found himself driving 
straight for the bank on the other side. A 
collision with this was inevitable and, striking 
it with considerable force, the monoplane turned 
turtle. The passenger, fortunately, was thrown 
clear, and Barron, although wedged beneath 
the machine, was quite unhurt. He lay there, 
watching the feet of the crowd scampering round 
him, until the burden was removed by a hundred 
willing hands. : 

During the carnival news came that the 
Argentine aviator Newbery had been killed 
while flying in Mendoza, Argentine. The 
funeral was fixed to take place in a few days’ 
time in Buenos Ayres, and it was suggested 
that no more fitting honour could be paid to the 


. dead aviator than that his confrére of the air 


should fly over to the funeral. Cordially 
agreeing with this suggestion, Barron sought 
out a fellow-airman, one Garcia Gamez, the first 
Uruguayan aviator, who obtained his pilot’s 
ticket in France, and together they set off in 
the monoplane at six o’clock one morning. But 
the spirit of Puck, rampant in the city of 
carnival, dogged the footsteps of the aviators 
until it had hopelessly frustrated the good 
intentions with which they set out. The first 
sign of his mischievous behaviour appeared in the 
bursting of one of the tyres of the landing chassis 
as they attempted to rise. As it was necessary 
that they should leave at the earliest moment, 
the pneumatics were stripped off and the wheels 
lashed round with cord. Then they started off 
once more, and, rising into the upper air, dis- 
covered that they were up against a strong head- 
wind. After a couple of hours’ journey a landing 
was made at Puerto del Sauce. Master Puck 
was still on Barron’s track, and at this town, 
the late scene of the notorious “ castor-oil raid,” 
his old friends soon heard of his arrival and 
hastened to his landing-place. Nothing would 
satisfy them but the company of Barron at a 
specially-prepared breakfast given by the farmers, 
engineers, and fishermen of the neighbourhood. 
Accordingly they all repaired to the local 
hostelry, which was owned by an Italian. 
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“Striking the bank with considerable force, the monoplane turned turtle.” 


yx 
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The aeroplane on the racecourse at Montevideo. 


Nothing was allowed to be drunk but 
champagne, and this flowed freely all 
through the repast. Among those present 
was the Argentine Consul, who was over- 
taken with the brilliant idea that a 
“flying meeting ” should be held in the 
afternoon and that one of the company 
should go up as a passenger. The 
proposal was greeted with uproarious 
applause, and funds were immediately 
collected to enable the programme to be 
carried out. In a very “jolly” con- 
dition the guests made their way to 
the flying-ground, and Barron anticipated 
an exciting time with his exuberant 
passenger. He was got into his seat with 
some difficulty and solemnly adjured to 
keep his feet clear of the wires, otherwise 
some terrible thing would happen to him. 
Immediately the engine started, however, 


he monoplane 


ia the air, 
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Barron’s tears were swept away, for the man 
—no doubt somewhat terrified at this prospect 
of leaving solid ground—suddenly became as 
sober as a judge, and the flight was carried 
through without a single mishap. 

While this frolic was in progress, Garcia 
Gamez had returned to Montevideo on business, 
arranging to rejoin Barron in time to recommence 
their journey to Buenos Ayres. When the 
flight was over, therefore, the aviator announced 
that he had to meet his friend at the station. 
This came as another opportunity to the 
exhilarated company, and in jubilant shouts 
they asserted that his reception could only take 
place fitly to the accompaniment of 
the village band. Accordingly the 


Just before the accident. 
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band was called out, and to the strains of martial 
music the whole party marched to the station. 
On the arrival of Gamez, the two 
aviators decided to start off at 
once on the last lap of their flight. 
Everyone repaired to the flying- 
ground and the machine was got under way ; 
but Puck, of the carnival, was lying in wait, and 
as they were in process of rising from the ground 
the corded wheels first burrowed into the sand 
and then struck a dune. This tilted the machine 
over to one side, and the propeller—built up of 
strips of wood—crashed into the sand with such 
force that it became unglued. This unlucky 
accident necessitated a postponement of their 
journey, and Barron heard later that the whole 
city had been anxiously awaiting their arrival. 

, Their hosts of Puerto del Sauce, however, 
were by no means cast down by this untoward 
delay. They promptly seized upon it as an 
excuse to hold another banquet, although they 
had not fully recovered from the effects of the 


More 
Trouble. 


After the accident—The machine struck a telegraph wire and turned a 


earlier one ; indeed, one of the morning company 
was so far incapacitated that he sent his son to 
represent him ! 

The following afternoon saw Barron and 
Gamez start in earnest on their interrupted 
mission, It was about five o’clock when the 
pair set out for San José, but ill-luck was still 
tracking them. As they approached the town 
the evening shadows were gathering, and Barron 
remarked on the difficulty they would find in 
sighting the racecourse. Gamez, however, 
assured the Englishman that he need have no 
qualms on that score; he knew the town 
thoroughly well, and had no doubts whatever 
of being readily able to pitch upon the landing- 
place. By now they were over the town and 
were flying at a height of only three thousand 
feet, beating up against a strong head-wind. 
Through the deepening dusk Gamez was intently 
examining the landscape below. To right and 
left he gazed, straining his eyes to locate the 
spot so familiar to him. But even the crowd 
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which had congre- 
gated, in expectation 
of the arrival, was 
undiscernible, and 
when Barron called 
upon him for direc- 
tions he had to admit 
that he was entirely: 
lost, so difficult was 
it to distinguish by 
night the landmarks 
clearly visible in the 
day. This isan illu- 
minating comment 
on the knowledge of 
an aviator, only three 
thousand: feet above 
the earth, of his exact 
whereabouts under 
cover of darkness, 
even in the unsullied 
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thrown out uninjured, but Barron was com- 
pletely buried under the wreckage. His first 
impression, he relates, was that of being pinned 
by the leg under a mass of woodwork ; his 
second that of dimly seeing a pair of feet rushing 
round the machine and of hearing a voice crying 
out: “ Barron, Barron, where are you?” He 
remembers, too, the rush to the scene of a fleet 
of motor-cars, and while lying on the ground, 
after he had been released from his uncomfortable 
position, being fanned by a very fat lady, 
breathless from her haste, who accompanied her 
action by gasping out, “ Poor fellow! Poor 
fellow!” Barron then motored to the 
hospital as quickly as possible, and was found 
to .ave fractured his leg. So ended the aviators’ 
triumphal entry into San José. 

The cause of the swift acrobatic dive of the 
machine was afterwards discovered to have been 
due to striking the telegraph wires, which are 
not visible from above in the dark. ‘These wires 


was 


complete somersault. 


clearness of a 
Uruguayan 
night. Buta 
worse disastér 
than losing their 
lan ding-place 
was awaiting 
them. After 
circling round 
the town several 
times, in the hope of hitting upon the 
Specified rendezvous, the pilot sighted in the 
distance an open space, and decided to make 
this his landing-place. They had planed down 
to within about fifty feet of the ground when 
the machine, without the slightest warning, 
suddenly turned a half-somersault and dived 
vertically to earth. There was a terrific crash 
as the monoplane struck the ground ; then the 
machine broke clean in half, Gamez was 


An interested crowd inspects the capsized aeroplane. 


are one of the greatest dangers lurking in the 
path of an aviator who flies at night. A stay 
of several weeks was necessitated by this mishap, 
during which both the monoplane and the pilot 
were overhauled and repaired. 

Hitherto, variegated as Barron’s experiences 
had been, all his flying had been done in 
“ civilized ” regions. Before long, however, he 
would be soaring over the wilds, where yet more 
thrilling adventures awaited him. 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW I. 
ESCAPED 
FROM 
GERMANY. 


Told by 
CORPORAL 
JOHN 
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and set down by 


A. E. LITTLER. 


Southern as he appeared after his arrival in Holland—The 


picture was taken for passport purposes. 


a AM back again 
in England, 
mg) back in my be- 
loved native 
" town, with its 
houses all askew and its 
quaint and narrow streets. 
For nearly two years the 
Huns have had me in their 
grip; they had drawn for 
me the picture of an Eng- 
land that would have been 
a nightmare ; they had told 
me of towns bombarded 
from the skies and reduced to ruins, 
and of thirty-three British warships 
sent to the bottom of the sea. 

What did I expect ?. Much what 
I have found; for we learned to 
suspect those German - made vic- 
tories by land, by sea, by air, and 
we discovered means of inoculating 
ourselves against the poisonous 
virus. Scraps of newspaper en- 
closed in parcels from home, tales 
passed from mouth to mouth— 
things like this gave us courage 
and hope. 

To you, mayhap, captivity is 
just a word, at best or worst sug- 
gestive only of discomfort and 
loss of personal liberty. To me 
it represents all that is hideous, 
humiliating, irksome, and galling. 
It brings back before my eyes 
} liber two years of petty tyranny, of 
again, with two comrades, Southern Ceceal Cloke” Seathere> torn pin - pricks, aggressiveness, hos- 


essayed the feat -- this time suc- 3 age ° . 
cessfully—and eventually reached pholperanh a Kea alter bis retura to tility, degradation, and, at times, 


the dear homeland. Photo, Rect Brookes, Northwich, absolute-cruelty. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
G. SOPBR 


The thrilling experiences of a 
British soldier who succeeded, at 
the third attempt, in escaping from 
imprisonment in Germany. Ren- 
dered desperate by the brutality 
of his jailers, he made up his 
mind to get away at all costs. 
Once he tunnelled his way out of 
the camp, only to be recaptured 
and punished. A second time he 
tried, only to meet with the same 
fate and more severe punishment. 
But liberty still beckoned, and yet 


Those wno uave never lost their freedom 
cannot understand how the iron may enter one’s 
soul; they cannot understand the days and 
nights and weeks and months of maddening 
monotony. 

It was from this death-in-life that I deter- 
mined to escape almost before I had tasted the 
full bitterness of my lot. It was from this that 
I fled, a hardened, desperate man. My heart 
seemed to have turned to stone, my soul to 
flint. 

To talk like a soldier, I was simply “ fed-up,” 
and I meant to let nothing come between me 
and freedom. 

Before I tell you of my three escapades I 
want to try to show you how I came to be in 
that miserable plight—a prisoner-of-war. With 
my comrades of the Cheshire Regiment I found 
myself, in August, 1914, trying to stem a 
tushing, raging torrent. What a handful we 
seemed ; what millions the Germans appeared ! 
It was fight and retreat, retreat and fight, with 
little time for food, little time for attention. 
Wounded or whole, we fought doggedly on; 
and I mention this because, when I was taken 
prisoner on October 21st, 1914, I was suffering 
from a wound in the left leg. 

It had not rendered me helpless, however, and 
when twenty-eight of us were surrounded I did 
my best to escape through a village, but was 
brought back by the German soldiers and marched 
with the rest for a day and a night, without food 
or water. A tramp of twenty or twenty-five 
kilometres landed us at Douai, where, for a 
week, we were lodged in a church, sleeping on 
the floor and kept from starving to death by 
the food the French people were permitted or 
ordered to give us. 

I have no wish to paint the picture 

A “Black in lurid colours, yet I wish some 

Hole” on of our pro-Germans and “ paci- 

Wheels. fists” could have had a taste of 

that journey to Germany. Over 
seventy of us were packed together in one 
cattle-truck, occasionally kicked or prodded with 
bayonets by the gentle exponents of Kultur. 
Food ? We were shown loaves of bread, we 
were asked to look at buckets of water—but 
these things were not for us ; they were merely 
exhibited to torture us, a typical example of 
German spite. For three days and three nights 
we were huddled in that truck “‘ Black Hole” 
on wheels. Not all of us reached Germany alive. 

As for myself, I was too hard to kill, too full 
of hate and detestation of my captors to go 
under without a struggle, and during the seven- 
kilometre tramp from the station to the “ Miin- 
ster Laager” I registered a mental vow that 
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“this child” was going to make a bid for: 
freedom at the first opportunity. As we left 
the station the civil population, who were none 
too delicate in their attentions, sang “ Deutsch-. 
land iiber Alles.” And they seemed to think it. 
was true, too. ete. 

This, however, was only on a par with the 
arrogance we encountered in the Laager. The 
guard told us how German hosts had invaded 
England—or were going to do it in two months ; 
and of how the All-Highest War Lord, the 
Kaiser, was to have his Christmas dinner at 
Buckingham Palace. The ignorance of some of 
these “‘ educated” Huns was colossal, and you’ 
will perhaps scarcely credit the fact that I have 
been asked by Germans whether it was possible: 
to get all the way to England by train ! 

Soon after we got into camp we begged an 
officer to give us water, but with a contemptuous 
sneer he advised us to go to England for it. 
Battens of straw, laid on bare boards, were our 
beds, and there was no covering. With so many 
French, English, and Russians as prisoners, I 
can tell you it looked rather hopeless just then 
for the Allies’ chances of victory. Those were 
the early days, remember, when the Germans 
seemed to be winning all along the line, and 
when every success made them all the more 
brutal. 

Right through the winter of 1914-15 food was 
scarce and clothing scant, and punishment more 
liberal than either. For a paltry offence I was 
tied to a post, six hours at a stretch, for ten 
days, while for telling a brutal German what I 
thought of him I was put into a dark cell for 
nine days. This particular Hun had knocked 
down and kicked a Norfolker, who then went for 
him with his shovel. The Englishman was 
marched of—to what fate I am ignorant. 

A piece of black bread and a cup of coffee 
was our customary breakfast, and for dinner 
we had each a pint of soup which got steadily 
worse as the winter advanced. Six pounds of 
bread served ten men for a day, and occasionally 
—it was like an angel’s visit—we had a bit of 
beef or sausage. I spent the first twelve months 
of my imprisonment between Redbarn, Miinster, 
and Sennelager, often going out in charge of 
working parties, for a non-commissioned officer 
doesn’t actually labour except of his own free 
will. I cudgelled my brains until my head ached 
in trying to devise plans to escape, but so far 
had seen no opportunity. 

At the Minster camp, where I again found 
myself permanently lodged in September, 1915, 
I slept in a big wooden shed which accommodated 
two hundred of us. Right round the camp. at a 
height of eight yards, ran a fence of “ live” 
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A group of prisoners in Milaster Camp—Southern is seen on the ‘right of the second row. 


electric wire. To attempt to pass through this 
meant certain death. I had no wish to try 
electrocution as a means of suicide, although 
it would have been speedier and less irritating to 
the temper than the kicks and cuffs and mani- 
festations of spitefulness to which we were all 
liable. On the outer side of the wire perambulated 
the sentries. What chance had a prisoner to 
escape ? 
My straw bed was placed in a far corner of the 
* little wooden hut ” to which I have referred. 
At last a happy thought occurred to me. I 
would burrow my way from the hut to the outer 
world, or, in other words, beyond the deadly 
wire! This, however, was easier said than done, 
but after a time I commandeered a shovel and 
surreptitiously removed a piece of board from 
one of the rafters. Possessed of these imple- 
ments, which I carefully hid, I waited until all 
was quiet and the tired sons of England, Russia, 
and France were fast asleep. ‘Then, raising two 
or three boards beneath my heap of straw, I 
started upon a voyage of discovery. 
Fortunately for me, there was a 
Beginning hollow space beneath the whole 
the expanse of flooring. Quietly I 
Tunnel began to dig in the soft soil, 
pushing it beneath the floor as 
my hole grew bigger. The first night I kept 
at my task for two or three hours, and then, 


leaving my board and shovel in the cavity, I 
returned to my bed, carefully replacing the 
lengths of flooring which I had removed, and 
obliterating all traces of my pleasant evening’s 
occupation. : 

It seemed a forlorn hope upon which I had 
entered—half a chance in ten million. Yet I 
was prepared to seize it, ready to risk imprison- 
ment and punishment on discovery rather than 
not make the attempt. 

For six weary weeks I worked at my tunnel, 
and so secretly was the job carried on that only 
one man in the hut shared the knowledge with 
myself. I often told this man off to keep watch 
and ward and give me the signal should any 
too-inquisitive sentry or guard take it into his 
head to depart from his wonted custom and 
visit the place at night. The sharer of my 
secret decided that when I had burrowed clear 
of the sentries he would escape with me, but at 
the last moment his nerve forsook him and he 
“ cried off.” 

As I have said before, I was thoroughly “ fed 
up”; I had reached that condition of mind 
when we believe the ills we are enduring cannot 
be equalled by anything that is to follow. 
Nothing save force, I decided, should deter me 
from pursuing my plan to the bitter end. 

Thus, night after night, I dug and delved, 
distributing the débris-as best I could. I took 
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“Then he promptly switched on an electric lamp, worn at his breast, and covered me with a revolver.” 


precautions with diabolical cunning, for I was 
not going to throw away my chances by any 
eleventh-hour recklessness. Six weeks—forty- 
two nights, to be exact—I played Brer Fox in 
my “‘ dug-out,” six feet down, until my tunnel 


was fifteen or twenty yards long and big enough 
for me to crawl through. The sounds above 
and the distance that I knew the wire fence io 
be from the rear of the hut told me when my 
burrowing had gone far enough, 
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It was a fortnight before Christmas, 1915, 
that I broke out from my burrow. I timed my 
exit for the change of sentries, at seven-thirty 
in the evening. Of food I had virtually none, 
with the exception of an odd biscuit or so. I 
possessed, however, what I deemed to be more 
important than food—a compass, bought from a 
Frenchman, which I had guarded far more 
jealously than Hun ever guarded Englishman. 

After the preparations I have described, the 
actual escape scemed as easy as falling off a 
log. I emerged from the hole, saw that the coast 
was clear, and made of towards the north-west. 
Walking throughout the night, keeping to the 
fields and the woods, and continually crossing 
ditches and other obstacles, I put as much dis- 
tance between me and Miinster Laager as was 
humanly possible. It was really very un- 
eventful. 

In the day-time I kept to the woods, sleeping 
and resting; at night-time when compelled to 
cross a road I slung my boots across my shoulder 
and flitted by like a shadow. ‘The weather was 
wet, my clothing was well-nigh soaked, hunger 
gripped me—and then came Nemesis. 

As a matter of fact, I had met very few 
people. Three nights I tramped, three days I 
lay hid. It was during the third night that all 
my plans went wrong, all my fond visions were 
dissipated like a pricked bubble. And I believe 
it was my over-cautiousness in walking a road 
without boots that proved my undoing. 

A policeman challenged me and 
Recaptured! 1 replied—I hadn’t much German 

—‘ Deutsch.” All, I think, would 
have gone well had he not glanced at my 
feet. Then he promptly switched on an 
electric lamp, worn at his breast, and covered 
me with a revolver. ‘he game was up; my 
race was run! IT had to admit that I was an 
“Englander.” To add to my mortification, I 
learned from the officer that I was only five or 
six kilometres from the Dutch frontier. 

Well, to give the German his due, that police- 
man played the good Samaritan. He knocked 
up a cottager and got me some coffee and 
bread—and never did anything taste so sweet. 
I was utterly reckless as to my fate, for I had 
developed a devil-may-care frame of mind. I 
was disappointed—that was inevitable. Who 
wouldn’t have been disappointed at seeing a 
scheme that had arrived so near fruition come 
toppling down like a house of cards? Punish- 
ment I knew IT should get, and punishment I 
certainly received. 

I was sentenced to ten days’ solitary confine- 
ment in a cell, at first totally dark, to which the 
light was gradually admitted. Next I was 


paraded round the camp as a standing example 
of Germany’s might, and a hideous warning to 
“ evil-doers.” A red and white band sewn to 
my sleeve gave notice to all and sundry that 
this was the ill-mannered churl who spurned 
Kultur and wanted to get back to that despicable 
England about which the Germans sang. 

I should here explain that, in the intervals 
of contriving splenetic irritants for their prisoners, 
my captors often sang the notorious “‘ Song of 
Hate.” I have seen them march in all solemnity 
around the camp singing the ‘ Vaterland ” 
and ‘‘ Gott Strafe England ”—and the spectacle 
was too much even for my limited sense of 
humour. 

Their brutalities were beyond the belief of 
any commonplace civilized beings. At the 
Sennelager camp, for instance, there were many 
civilian prisoners, and they were treated far 
worse than we soldiers were—and that’s saying 
something. One especial form of amusement 
(for the Huns) was the shaving of civilians. 
Whether it was as punishment or as sheer 
devilry I don’t know, but I have seen many 
civilians shaved on one side of the head and 
face, with half their hair, half their whiskers, 
and half their moustaches gone. Fit game for 
a Nero, wasn’t it ? 

Neither that ten days’ confinement, nor yet 
the beautiful red and white band, and my 
exhibition before my compatriots, broke my 
spirit, and I was still determined to see England 
or die. The Germans talked of their glorious deeds. 
Goodness knows how many times they sent our 
Navy to the bottom of the sea, and I have 
forgotten how often they told me their Zepps 
were ‘‘ sending England to H——.”’ They were 
very full of their Zepps, by the way, but we 
didn’t swallow all their stories either of their 
ships in the air, their ships on the sea, or their 
victorious armies on land. 

Now and again, you see, authentic news 
reached us, and an occasional smuggled news- 
paper told us that the tide had turned and gave 
us heart of grace to bear our burdens, if not with 
patience, yet with some degree of fortitude. 

My second attempt to escape was even a 
greater fiasco than the first; I had scarcely 
a run for my money. A cart daily conveyed swill 
from the camp to a large piggery, this work being 
delegated to a French prisoner. A man named 
Grantham and myself resolved that, whether we 
went to the dogs or not, we would at least go 
to the pigs. With the cognizance of the French 
driver, we hid ourselves between the swill barrels, 
which were usually left in the cart on its arrival 
at the piggery overnight. We were not missed 
from the camp, and remaining jin our unsavoury 
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“One poor chap had a bayonet thrust through his leg.” 


quarters until dusk fell over the land; we then 
slunk away like Arabs. ; 

I have omitted to tell you that once again 
I had a compass. The other one had been taken 
from me on my recapture, but I had purchased 
a second from a Russian for the sum of seven 
shillings. ‘We were without food, and a dark 
night seemed to favour us, but before morning 
—we had covered only six or seven kilometres— 
a couple of sentries simply ran into us, and we 
were haled back to camp. It was ignominious, 
but inevitable. 

If one escape merited ten days’ solitary con- 
finement, a second justified twenty-one. At any 
rate, that was my portion, and Grantham got 
ten days. Once again I was trotted round the 
camp as an object lesson on ingratitude for 
favours already received. It was after this that 
the monotony of prison camp life was relieved 


by a gentle jaunt to Russia. I am not surprised 
that people should imagine that I am romancing 
when I speak of going from Germany to Russia. 
Yet I am stating nothing but the bare truth. 
Eighty-nine men from the Minster camp were 
told that they were to join a party destined for 
“unknown regions,” and as one of the officers 
put it to me, he considered I had “ better go, or 
I should go somewhere worse.” 
How that would have been 
“Work or possible none but a German mind 
be Killed!” can conceive. At a_ railway 
station two thousand of us, sad- 
looking fellows most of them, were assembled from 
different camps. We were in the train for seven 
days, plus two days at Frankfort, before we 
reached our destination. At Frankfort martial law 
was read, and we were politely informed that we 
were to be asked three times whether we would 
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Private Leonard Walker, one of Southern's 
companions in the escape, 


work, and if we refused we were 
to be bayoneted! It was to 
Windau, in Russian Poland, that 
we were eventually taken, and 
the life there was a hell upon 
earth. 

The re-laying of railway metals 
torn up by the retreating Russians 
and a certain amount of farm 
work were the duties imposed 
upon us. The sights I have seen ! 
I hate the very thought of them! 
Men were continually being felled 
to the ground and kicked and 
bayoneted. I have even heard 
captives, worn out and dispirited, 
beg the sentries to shoot them 
and thus end their misery, and 
the poor wretches meant it, for 
it would be better to die than to 
endure such slavery. One poor 
chap, goaded into retaliation, was 
kicked viciously, had a bayonet 
thrust through his leg, and was 
then flung, half dead and bleed- 
ing, into the guard-room. 

After this there was a whole- 
sale refusal to work and much 
bludgeoning, and general mutiny 
threatened. The Germans saw 
they had gone too far, and they 
capitulated. They told us that 


if we behaved fair to them they would be fair 
to us. All the time we were under martial law, 
and the orders that were read out to us were 


signed by Hindenburg. 


Escape now seemed farther off than ever, so 
I played ’possum, pretended to have rheumatism 


and other ailments, and was sent back to Minster. I 
was still wearing the red and white signal of my 
attempts to escape, and one of the first things that I did 
on my return was to commandeer a fresh coat, other- 
wise I should have been a marked man. 

What new plan of campaign could I evolve? Two 
had been tried and failed; yet I was just as keen and 
just as ready as ever to stake even life itself on a 


desperate throw. 


Private C. H. Fussell, the third man of the 
party. 


time. 


It was now that I met with a bit of 
luck, for I happened to fall in with Private Leonard 


Walker, of Oldham, and 
Private Fussell, of 
Taunton, one a Welsh 
Fusilier and the other a 
Somerset. They were 
bent on escape even as 
I was, and Walker had 
also tried the game 
before, having spent five 
days and five nights in 
the open with a chum, 
living on biscuits and 
a rabbit which they 
picked up and steering 
a course by map and 
compass, 

They, like me, had 
been caught, when 
crossing a railway line. 
A woman signalled to 
the sentry; they were 
captured, and had 
undergone solitary con- 
finement. Walker, 
Fussell, and myself were 
a pretty good trio, with 
none of the turning-back 
spirit in our composition. 
Lot’s wife turned back, 
you'll remember, but her 
fate was a shorter shrift 
than ours, and far less 
uncomfortable. A grand 


- chap for the job was 


Walker, and his experi- 
ence stood us in good 
stead. He studied the 
situation, weighed 
matters carefully, was 
resourceful and cute, but 
nevertheless had that 
touch of recklessness 


so necessary for such a venture. 
We fixed up our arrangements and bided our 
We stuffed our pockets—‘ stuffed” is 


a good word—with twenty-one biscuits saved 


from our parcels—twenty-one for three of us. 
We also had two tins of sardines, and better than 


all a map and a compass. One thing that we 
determined to do was to get rid of a conspicuous 
stripe sewn down the sleeves of our coats and the 
legs of our trousers. It was a bit of a puzzle at 
first, but Walker got over the difficulty by cutting 
up his waistcoat and inserting strips under the 
light stripes, which, when we got clear, were torn 
away, leaving us to all intents and purposes 
clothed like ordinary citizens and not like 
wicked “ Englanders.” 

It was on September 27th—fateful, happy 

day !—that our opportunity came. We were 
at work in a barn on a farm four or five miles 
from the Laager, for which work I had volun- 
teered with a view to escape, feeding a threshing 
machine. It was a job that was supposed to 
last four days, but while the guard was out of 
the way we quietly put the machine out of action 
with a crowbar. ‘Then we went off to dinner and 
ate as hearty a meal as we could in case of 
emergencies. Two sentries stood guard over 
about twenty of us, and one of them showed signs 
of sleepiness. 
“Why, Colonel,” said I to the 
other, ‘‘ aren’t you going to have 
a nap with your friend?” He 
grinned and walked away to lie 
down at the far end of the barn. Thereupon 
we three conspirators passed the tip to each 
other, and off we went. There were some thick 
bushes growing outside the barn, and we had 
placed our coats containing the food near the 
door. I was wearing a cap, a cardigan jacket, 
a black scarf, and an old coat. I won't deny 
that my heart beat pretty briskly as we made 
for the bushes as quickly and as noiselessly as 
we could. 

There was good cover of this sort for a mile 
or so, and it was pretty certain we weren’t 
missed, at any rate until we had got quite a 
respectable start. We had some open country 
to negotiate before we found the friendly 
shelter of a wood, and lay there until night 
closed in. 

As a ruse we first turned eastwards and then 
cautiously worked our way round until we had 
our heads in the direction of liberty. During the 
night we heard sounds which led us to believe 
we were being searched for. We had resumed 
our flight from the wood about seven o’clock, 
and we kept going until day broke. Another 
wood sheltered us during the day, and for the 
time being we dared not leave it, for our furtive 
observations showed us a considerable tract of 
open country which it would have been madness 
to face in broad daylight. We were taking no 
undue risks this time, and we hushanded our 
resources and our strength, even as we husbanded 
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our food supply, taking it turn and turn about to 
watch and sleep. 

Water in the ditches supplied us with drink, 
and the rain saw to it that we had plenty of 
water both without and within! When darkness 
returned we set off once again, often starting 
at our own shadows and slinking back into the 
blackness whenever we heard a sound. ‘There 
was safety as well as weakness in numbers— 
safety in our lookout, and weakness in the 
inability of three men to give a reasonable 
explanation if we were tackled. Whenever we 
had to take to the road we carried our boots 
and trod as warily as panthers. Three or four 
times we had to pass through towns and 
villages, but our luck was in, and we were 
not challenged. Our heads were turned aside 
and as much distance imposed as_ possible 
whenever we heard anyone walking on the 
thoroughfares. 

Bootless and footsore, we also traversed four 
miles of railway, and it seems miraculous, 
looking back as I now do, that we were never 
seen or stopped by sentrics. ‘Three times, too, 
we had, willy-nilly, to cross rivers. We “ did” 
our first river in boats which we found secured 
to the hank of the stream. There were two 
boats, and in the darkness we paddled them as 
silently as Red Indians to the other side, and 
then turned them adrift. I suppose it was 
what you might have called a theft, but stern 
necessity knows no law, and a German boat more 
or less was neither here nor there. 

Another river was spanned by a bridge, and 
you can imagine how we slipped across, as 
noiselessly as ghosts. Neither bridge nor boat 
offered itself as a solution of stream number 
three, but it did not prove a particularly for- 
midable obstacle, and we walked through it, 
the water rising to our waists. 

From dusk to the time the first 
Nearing streak of light began to gild the 
the eastern sky we “ padded the hoof.” 

Frontier. On the fourth night we reckoned 

that we must be nearing the 
frontier. ‘Tired and weary, footsore and very 
hungry, our vigilance was never relaxed. That 
last night we approached a town of considerable 
size. We did not dare to walk through it, and 
made a long detour in order to pass wide of the 
outskirts. ‘Though we knew it not, we were 
nearing the last lap of our journey. 

It was dark, with a velvety blackness, and 
neither moon nor stars were showing. Suddenly 
the stillness of the night was brokcn by the 
challenge of a sentry. Evidently he had seen 
three silhouettes, or imagined he had. 

Were we to have had all our toil in vain? 
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Were we to be shut out even as the gates of 
Paradise seemed to be opening to us ? 

Without a sound we dropped prone upon the 
ground and waited, waited, listening to the 
beating of our hearts. 

For twenty minutes or more we lay there, 
each thinking his own thoughts, and listening 
to the silence. At last, with a whispered word, 
we rose and moved on, our boots in our hands, 
to the north-west. Soon we saw the white stones 
which told us that the frontier was in sight, and 
I rolled down a steep bank and walked right 
into a man. It was a soldier. Hazy in mind, 
scarcely realizing that I had crossed the Rubicon, 
I stood speechless. Then the sentry spoke. 

It was a Dutchman | 

I called out joyfully, and my 
comrades, the men who had 
proved themselves so true and staunch, hastily 
joined me. The soldier made himself under- 
stood, and tumbled to the fact that we had 
escaped from the land of captivity. 

“France, Russia, or Englander ? ” he asked. 

“ Englander !”’ I replied, with pride. Out came 
his hand, and I clasped it. He greeted all three 
of us warmly, muttering his congratulations che 
while. To a house close by he took us, fed us, 
and warmed us. It was like a foretaste of heaven, 
and we could hardly believe that our troubles 
were at an end. 

We had struck the frontier, it appeared, in 
the State of Overyssel, thirty to forty kilometres 
from the Miinster camp, and we could not have 
made a luckier strike. It was not long before 
we were put in touch with the British (onsul 
and were sent to the Sailors’ Home at Rotterdam. 
Everybody was kindness itself, and I shall never 
forget the good old Dutch pastor who prayed 
with us that we might reach home in safety. 

To each of us he gave a Testament, in which 
he wrote our names and his own, together with 
the words, “ Take God’s gift, the gift of Eternal 
Life, by believing in the Lord Jesus.” Passports 
were soon obtained ; we were photographed just 
as we were, and at last we landed at Hull, 
thankful with a big thankfulness. 

Need I describe my home-coming ? I had had 
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no chance to prepare my people, and I dropped 
down upon them like a visitor from Mars. It was 
a brief visit to begin with, for my first duty was 
to report myself at headquarters, and by the 
next train I was on my way to Chester, where 
I was immediately granted a month’s leave. 
What is to be done with me it is for others to 
say, but I am hoping I shall get some of my own 
back upon the Huns. 

With scarcely an exception, you can say that 
the British in captivity are in good heart and 
are not cowed or browbeaten. I am told that 
I am one of the very few Britishers who have 
escaped, and I am not surprised at that, for we 
are more strictly guarded than the French or 
Russians, who are often permitted to work on 
farms from Monday to Saturday without any 
guard whatever. 

My impressions of Germany are of no value, 
for I saw little of the civil population. But it 
was evident from the yarns spun us by the 
soldiers that they are fed on lies and that a day 
of awakening will come. To my mind, they are 
certainly suffering from the effects of the 
blockade. When we first arrived in Germany 
food seemed plentiful, but latterly the soldiers 
often asked us for biscuits and cther things 
sent us in the parcels which kept us alive. 

Working parties on the farms were fed decently 
in 1914 and 1915, but during these last months 
the farmers would give them a few potatoes and 
a scrap of bacon, and excuse themselves on the 
ground that it was all they had, and there was 
no food in the country. For what it is worth, it 
is my opinion that Germany is kept going largely 
by the work of prisoners of war. They labour on 
farms, they are sent into coal mines, chemical 
works, and munition factories, they make and 
Tepair railways. They work hard—from six in 
the morning till six at night—and their wages 
are threepence a day. Whether the Germans still 
believe they are winning I cannot say, but their 
treatment of prisoners has lately improved, and 
this seems significant. Winning, the German is 
a bully and a cad; beaten, he whines, and his 
temperament is reflected in his conduct towards 
those who are in his power. 


Seaman Blake Discovers 
~ Coney Island. 


By W. BROOKE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY TREYER EVANS. 


Avery amusing story concerning a visit to Coney Island, New York’s popular playground, by two 
unsophisticated bluejackets of the Royal Navy. The ordered routine of shipboard life must have 
seemed a haven of rest to them after the strenuous excitement of their day at Coney. 


IEADING SEAMAN BLAKE shook 
the ash from his pipe and leaned 
his brawny arms on the deckrail 
of H.M.S. A—. 

““No, I haven’t been to theatres 
and such places very often,” said he. ‘No 
doubt you chaps who were in the Home Fleet 
before the war often had a chance of going 
ashore to some place of amusement. It wasn’t 
so with me, though. Most of my time at sea has 
been spent on out-of-the-way foreign stations. 
I was three years with the China Squadron, 
and during that time the only entertainment 
I had a chance of seeing was a circus at Yoko- 
hama, and a rotten one-horse affair it, was. 
So when I sailed into New York for the first 
time, a year before the war started, and saw the 
greatest show on earth, I was a bit dazed, and 
no mistake.” 

“ Go ahead, Blake ; tell us about it,” exclaimed 
a listening bluejacket, as the leading seaman 
paused and slowly refilled his pipe. 

“ Right-o! ” said Blake. “If you chaps want 
to hear the yarn [ don’t mind telling you.” And 
forthwith he unbosomed himself as follows. 


Well, to commence with, I saw Coney Island— 
the greatest show on earth, as they call it—for 
the first time at midnight, from the deck of our 
ship as she was entering New York Harbour. 
It was just a big blaze of light away on the 
starboard bow ; then, as we drew inshore, I could 
see great domes and tall buildings all aglare with 
thousands of electric lamps, while dense crowds 
of people were moving about in the illuminated 
streets and squares. As I stood watching, a pal 
of mine—Joe Briggs, his name was—came along 
the foredeck. 

“ Blake, old man,” says he, “‘ that’s Coney 
Island, the great Yankee pleasure resort as I’ve 
often heard tell of. We'll be getting shore leave 
in a day or two. What d’you say ? Shall we take 
a run down together, and have a look at the 
show?” 

“* All right, Briggs,” I answered. “I’m with 
you, my boy.” 


Well, a couple of days later we got shore leave, 
and the liberty boat landed us early in the fore- 
noon. We boarded a car at Brooklyn Bridge, 
and a run of forty minutes brought us to Coney. 
Talk about a crowd! Why, it seemed to me that 
half the population of America were out to see 
the show. I’d never seen such a crush of people 
anywhere before, and as I told you just now, 
I’d never been to a place like Coney Island in 
my life. Neither had Briggs. However, we meant 
to see all we could, and we were soon in the thick 
of it, pushing our way through to the switchback. 

This switchback railroad ran through a tunnel, 
and a man on a stand beside the pay-box kept 
yelling out that there wasn’t another railroad 
like it in the world. 

“ This ain’t no common or garden variety of 
switchback,” says he. “This is Jt. Walk up and 
take a ride through Wonderland!” 

Briggs and I stood watching for a bit, and we 
noticed as the cars drew up at the starting plat- 
form that people took their seats quite calmly, 
and then disappeared into the tunnel; but 
about five minutes later, when they came whizzing 
out again, they looked pale and startled. We 
could see them gasp, and walk off with a shaky 
sort of half-laugh. I stood watching until Briggs 
grew impatient. 

“‘ Come along,” said he, ‘“‘ we’re wasting time.” 

Well, we took our seats, and the car ran down 
the slope into the tunnel. For the first half- 
minute it was easy going. Then—my word !— 
it was hold on with teeth and toes and take 
your chances. The tunnel lights winked out for 
a moment, and at the same time our car took a 
sharp swerve to the left and flung all hands 
slithering to starboard. We'd hardly steadied 
ourselves when the lights winked again, and the 
car seemed to be jumping over a lot of obstacles. 
We were sitting on the front seat, and the people 
behind us were all yelling every time she jumped. 
Briggs seemed to lose his head. 

“Am I riding a blooming circus-horse, or am 
I dreaming ?” he shouted. Then the car took 
a heavy list to port as we sheered off in a new 
direction. This mixed the passengers up again, 
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and before we could recover ourselves we scooted 
down a long steep slope at about forty miles 
a minute. As the car slowed down again we got 
another startler. Fiery dragons and big serpents, 
with their flaming jaws wide open, sprang at us 
from recesses in the tunnel as we passed. I tell 
you, that reptile attack was realistic, and no 
mistake. Men swore and women shrieked as they 
shrank back from those wide-open jaws that 
looked as if they could swallow us at a gulp. 
Of course, it was all a fake, but we didn’t feel 
comfortable till it was over. 

Next we topped a rise and swooped down again. 
I thought then that we were in for a certain 
smash, for right ahead, on the single line of rails, 
was another car, racing straight towards us! 
I could see the passengers on the approaching 
car all staring in affright. I’ll admit that I was 
badly startled, yet at the same time I felt a bit 
puzzled because two young bluejackets on the 
front seat of the oncoming car looked exactly 
like Briggs and myself. 

“It’s all right; it’s a looking-glass trick 
someone shouted. Then we whizzed past a couple 
of cleverly placed mirrors and out into the sun- 
light again. 

“People what ain’t satisfied can get their 
money back by applying to the management,” 
yelled an attendant, but everybody seemed quite 
satisfied—some of ’em were even pleased—to 
find themselves still alive, and none of us asked 
for our ten cents again. 

“ Briggs, old man,” says I, when we were on 
firm ground again, “ that’s enough wild excite- 
ment to last me for- yy 


1» 


the next half-hour. 
We'll have something 
a bit quiet and rest- 


ful now.” 

“All right,” he 
replied. ‘‘ How about 
a mooch along Main 
Avenue?” 
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Along the avenue we came across all sorts of 
side shows, but we found the biggest crowd near 
a high tower with “ Spiral Slide Tower ” written 
on a signboard. People were going up the tower 
in elevators, and a constant stream of young men 
and women, all shouting and laughing, came 
whisking down the polished sides, to be shot 
sprawling out at the bottom. We didn’t take 
ten cents’ worth of this; but all the same we 
stopped to have a look. Soon a stout, matronly- 
looking lady came flying down the slide, all 
legs and wings, and slithered right across to 
where we stood. An elderly gentleman, who 
I suppose was her husband, helped her to her 
feet. He didn’t look any too pleased either, 
and I heard him tell her that he wasn’t going to 
allow her to repeat the performance unless she 
was sewn up in a sack. And quite right, too, if 
you ask my opinion. 

Next we went into a big building called the 
“Galvanic Zone.” A band was playing, and 
quite a lot of people were walking around listen- 
ing to the music, while others were sitting on 
rows of seats looking at moving pictures. Right 
in front of the picture screen I spotted a couple 
of empty seats—quite comfortable-looking they 
were, too. Then an attendant took the pair of us 
in tow. 

“Here you are, my bold Jack Tars,” he 
shouted, in the funny way landsmen always 
have with sailors. ‘‘ These are free seats; we 
reserve ’em for bluejackets or visitors from the 
country. Sit down and watch the world- 
famous cinema.” 

Well, we sat down — but only for 
about the tenth part of a second. I 


“A constent stream of young men and women, all shouting and laughing. came whisking down the polished sides, to be shot 
sprawling out at the bottom.” 
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restful little interval we took a 
walk all round the “ Galvanic 
Zone,” determined not to be 
caught again. I saw a few small 
coins — quarter dollars — lying 
around here and there; but by 
this time I was growing a bit 
wise, so I stood and watched 
while’ other people tried to pick 
them up and got an electric shock 
for their trouble. The coins were 
brazed to the floor, which in their 
neighbourhood was charged with 
electricity. 

Most of the sightseers were 
fairly wide awake, so we stood 
waiting for fresh greenhorns to 
come along and get shocked. 
Just then a young woman came 
over to where Briggs and I were 
standing, and commenced setting 
her hat straight in front of a big 
mirror. She was smartly dressed 
and a real good-looking girl, so, 
of course, Briggs and I were inter- 
ested. While she was busy with 

“I did a b ck somersault and Brigss flew off sideways.” her veil and hatpins she dropped 
her comb. Being anxious to do 
did a back somersault and Briggs flew off side- the polite act, I shoved Briggs out of the way and 
ways like a circus clown throwing hand-springs. stooped to pick it up for her, but I dropped it 
As we picked ourselves up all the people round like a mad bumble-bee. It was a metal comb; 
about were laughing fit to 
split their sides, and a fellow 
sicting close by told us that 
the two empty seats were 
charged with electricity. 
Both of us were a bit dis- 
gruntled, and Briggs told 
the attendant that if he had 
him in a quiet corner he’d 
knock his head off. Then 
along came the man in 
charge of the 
show and 
smoothed us 
down. We'd 
been “had,” 


Vy 
( Z / 
he told us, but Fae 
it was all in the C// / 
S “ff 


day’s fun,and if 
we waited we'd 
be able to get 
a laugh at the 
next unwary 
victims that 
happened 
along. 

After this “*What's wrong, Jack ?" said she. “Did it burn you ?'” 
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and that deceitful minx of a girl had dropped 
it purposely on a charged grating. The electric 
shock made me jump. All the bystanders 
laughed, while the girl smiled sweetly. 

“What's wrong, Jack?” said she. ‘ Did it 
burn you? ” 

“Might I ask, miss,” said I, severely, “ if you’re 
paid to drop that comb and shock poor sailors ? ” 

“You've guessed it,” she replied. Then I 
told her that I could never fall in love with a 
girl who earned her living that way; and we 
moved on to another show. Briggs said it 
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these pleasure-seekers have a leaning towards 
better things. Look at ’em crowding into the 
Inferno. It wouldn’t hurt us to join the crowd.” 

So we paid our fifteen cents and pushed in. 
Just inside the entrance hall were some paintings 
and wax figures. These were intended to repre- 
sent the punishment that awaits all evil-doers 
when they reach the lower regions. A notice 
card on each picture or group of statues showed 
the particular kind of wrongdoing of which the 
sufferers had been guilty. 

The first was a bad husband on a hot grid- 


“A plump, good-looking young widow took me in close embrace.” 


served me right, I was always silly about the 
girls, but I declined to argue with him. 

Men with megaphones stood on small plat- 
forms in front of most of the side-shows. The 
Americans call these chaps ‘“‘ barkers” or 
“ howlers,” because they yell out and announce 
the performances. The “ howler” in front of 
a place called “ Dante’s Inferno” was about as 
noisy as he could be. ‘‘ Walk up, good people,” 
he shouted. ‘Come in and visit the Inferno. 
You'll see pictures here that are exact repre- 
sentations of those in the Doré Gallery. Also 
you'll receive great moral benefit from the 
awful scenes on view inside, and you'll depart 
to live nobler and purer lives.” 

“Seems to me,” said Briggs, “ that lots of 


iron. He looked most unhappy. On the other 
side of the hall we saw what at first I took for 
an Indian snake-charmer. But the placard 
told us that he was a confirmed drunkard having 
a bad time with fiery serpents ; the snakes were 
twisted all round him, and the pained expres- 
sion on the poor fellow’s face was enough to 
cause a hard drinker to pause and consider. I 
tried to point him out to Briggs, but he wouldnt 
look. Next we came across the wax figure of 
a man who during his lifetime had embezzled 
church funds. He was having a wrestling 
bout with a two-headed dragon ; but it wasn’t 
a fair go at all; the embezzler had only his bare 
hands against the dragon's great sharp claws. 
After we had seen these and other horrors, 
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a devilish-looking party with a pitchfork and 
a tail came along and called in a deep voice 
for the people to follow him. He led us into 
a large room where we took our seats on benches 
that were firmly fixed to the floor. At the end 
of the room was the mouth of what looked like 
a deep pit; now and again vivid flashes of 
blue flame burst up from this opening in the 
floor. Our guide, who was supposed to repre- 
sent a fiend, now began to explain things. 

“This awful chasm here,” said he, “is one 
of the gates of Hades. It’s a place you must 
all do your best to keep clear of, so hold on to 
your seats, or down you go.” 

As he spoke, the floor of the room tilted up 
on a sharp angle, and it seemed as if all the 
spectators would be shot head foremost into the 
flaming pit. 

I tell you, boys, that was a real startler. All 
hands yelled with excitement. The men in 
the crowd held on to their seats with both hands 
to keep themselves from sliding down towards 
the pit-mouth, while the women screamed and 
clung to their escorts—or to anyone else who 
came handy. They didn’t mind a bit who they 
clung to. 

A pretty girl with wavy hair flung her arms 
around Briggs’s neck, while a plump, good- 
looking young widow took me in close embrace. 
“Save me! Oh, save me!” she screamed. 

“All right!” says I. “ Hold tight; 
don’t strangle me. I’ll save you!” 

Then, very slowly, the floor tilted back to 
the level, and people began to breathe freely 
again. The widow and the wavy-haired girl 
blushed and apologized for clinging to us. We 
told them not to worry, because we didn’t mind 
a bit. 

Well, things had just settled down again, when 
someone yelled out that the roof was falling. 
We looked up, and sure enough the ceiling was 
moving down towards us. Down it came, so 
low that people had to duck their heads, and it 
seemed that everyone would be squashed flat. 
“Help!” screamed a woman. “Help! I’m 


but 
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going to faint.” That must have scared them, 
for up went the ceiling again. The woman 
didn’t faint after all; and the fellow with the 
pitchfork advised us to pass out and escape 
while we had the chance. 

I didn’t notice that Briggs was any nobler 
when we came out, but he said he was hungry, 
and so we went into a restaurant and had a 
good meal. Later on we wandered down to 
Coney Island beach and saw the mixed bathing. 
It was mixed all right; thousands of men, 
women, and children of all sorts and sizes were 
splashing around in the water. This didn’t 
interest us very much, however, so we passed 
along to where a brass band was playing ragtime. 

Right opposite the band-stand was a queer- 
looking building shaped like the gas-bag of a _ 
Zeppelin. This strange contraption was adver- 
tised to take a voyage to the moon, fare twenty- 
five cents — quite a cheap trip, we thought, 
so we paid our money and went in. 

The interior of the supposed airship was dimly 
lighted, and the spectators were seated on benches 
looking at a moving-picture screen, as if they 
were in an ordinary cinema show ; but the floor 
rocked gently like the deck of a ship in a slight 
ground-swell and the pictures on the screen 
moved downward. This, together with the 
whirr of machinery, made it seem as if we were 
flying up through the air. 

A man with a long pointed stick stood near 
the picture screen and explained things. 

“ Ladies and gents,” he said. “‘ We’re now 
off for a trip to the moon in the good airship 
Excelsior, Onward and upward we go. Just 
listen to the engines—we’re travelling like a 
comet! Our ship is now high in air. See the 
roofs of houses far below us. That snow-clad 
peak in front of us is the summit of Mount 
Everest, the highest peak on earth. Just, think 
of it, ladies and gents! Thirty thousand feet 
above sea-level_—” 

‘* My school books say twenty-nine thousand,” 
shouted a boy who sat beside us. 


“Down came the roof, so low that people had to duck their heads, and it geemed that everyone/would be. squashed flat.” 
Vol. xxxviii,—34, 
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doubt our young scholar here knows his geo- 
graphy ; but what’s a thousand feet more or 
less on a trip like ours? Well, she’s away up 
now in a storm-cloud. See the vivid flashes of 
lightning! Now we hear the crash of heaven’s 
artillery ; hark to the peals of thunder——” 

“Sounds like a bloke bangin’ a drum,” said 
Briggs, but the lecturer only smiled and went on 
talking. 

“The storm passes: we float in the starlit 
heavens. Let us pause for a while and observe 
the Milky Way.” 

Well, just then, while all hands were looking 


at the Milky Way, a fat, red-faced attendant in 
a brass-bound coat opened the door and came 
sidling in. 

“* Halloa!” shouted Briggs. ‘“ Here’s an angel 
just flown aboard. Come in, old sport, and fold 
your wings.” 

The people all looked round and laughed, 
while the attendant explained things. 

“T ain’t no angel,” says he; ‘not yet I 
ain’t. 1’m just the driver of the airship come in 
outer the rain.” 

The lecturer now went on talking again, and 
the pictures of stars and comets on the screen 
moved a bit faster. We were shown the man 
in the moon smoking his pipe; then all lights 
were shut out, the engines whirred round for a 
bit, and we felt the swaying floor give a bump 


and come to a standstill. Then the lights wete 
switched on again and the lecturer told us that 
we'd arrived back at Coney Island. 

We hadn’t time nor nioney, of course, to go 
into all the side-shows ; but we saw as many as 
possible. There was the ‘‘ Human Laundry,” 
for instance, where we stood on a platform with 
a lot of other people. First of all some automatic 
arrangement overhead sprinkled us with water, 
then came a blast of hot air to dry us, and finally 
the platform tilted up, sending the whole crowd 
of us, men and women together, sliding down a 
polished slope to the mangle. That mangle was 
a fierce-looking affair—a great massive-looking 
roller, as long and thick as a battleship’s funnel, 
working like the crushing wheel of a road-maker. . 
There was no escape. I saw the people in front 
of me sliding down to what looked like certain 
destruction. Yelling and screaming, they were 
caught under the big roller and passed out of 
i apparently crushed flat. I was pretty 
Eighiene d, I can tell you, but the roller was made 
of india-rubber, blown up like an air-pillow, so 


“They were comnts under ie big roller and 


passed out of sight. 


except for a suffocating feeling we 
went through and found ourselves 
undamaged. 

At night things at Coney Island 
were even more lively than during the 
day. The whole place was lighted by thousands 
of electric lamps, and the big dance-halls were 
in full swing. The Americans have a queer 
style of dancing—quite different to what I’ve 
seen elsewhere. They don’t swing round 
to the music as in European countries ; the 
couples just scuffle back and forward like 
prize-fighters in a clinch. 

It was fairly late when Briggs and I boarded 
a tramcar to get back to the Brooklyn Pier. 
All the cars were packed full of people, but we 
managed to find a perch on the edge of a tail- 
board and got to the pier at midnight. 

All things considered, I’m glad I discovered 
Coney Island. But I shouldn’t care to spend a 
week there; the life’s too wearing—and too 
expensive. 


Pyrame, who saved an entire French battalion by detecting the 
pres-nce of an enemy column, 
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leave from the trenches, placed on 
the table in front of me a suspicious- 
looking parcel which left no manner 
of doubt that, for its size, it was 
extremely heavy. : 

“I'm going to ‘leave this with you for a day 
or two, if you don’t mind,” he said. “I can’t 
carry it about with me.” : 

“What is it—bombs?” I asked, laughing, 
and my friend, without a smile, answered :— 

“Yes, two bombs—for my dog.” 

Wondering what murderous intention had 
suddenly taken possession of the man, I looked 


ALL ABOUT 
THE 
“FOUR-FOOTED 
SOLDIERS” 
OF FRANCE. 


By SCRIMERVILLE STORY. 


The “friend of man” has always served his 
master faithfully and well in various humble 
capacities, but the Great War has seen his sphere 
of usefulness enlarged to an almost incredible 
extent. Our gallant French allies have mobilized 
thousands of dogs for war service, and as scouts, 
sentries, messengers, ambulance workers, and 
beasts of burden these wonderfully-trained animals 
have rendered most valuable assistance to the 
armies in the field. 


my surprise, and then he explained. He was 
about to buy a dog to take back with him to 
the trenches, he told me, and to make sure that 
the animal was absolutely and_ thoroughly 
trained he had brought the bombs in order to 
test him. If, when the bombs exploded in the 
dog’s presence, the latter stood the shock without 
fear or panic, he would know the animal was 
trained and would be useful to him. If, on the 
other hand, he manifested the symptoms of 
unrest which I, for instance, would show if a 
bomb exploded just behind my coat-tails, then 
the animal was not properly trained, and would 
be of no use to a soldier in the trenches. 

The use of dogs in warfare is to-day a common 
matter, The number of dogs with the French 
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army alone can be guessed when it is stated that 
one society, the Société Nationale du Chien 
Sanitaire, of 21, Rue de-Choiseul, Paris, has 
trained over fifteen hundred war-dogs. 

The training of dogs for warfare showed from 
the first the most satisfactory results, and 
numbers of regiments would now find their 
operations very difficult indeed if they were 
suddenly deprived of their sagacious four-footed 
companions. 

The Société du Chien Sanitaire, like most new 
Movements, did not receive much official en- 
couragement at the beginning of the campaign, 
but nevertheless, thanks to its efforts, under its . 
energetic president, M. A. Lepel-Cointet, aided 
by private enterprise, suitable animals were soon 


Photo. by\ Loustic, wearing his 
forthcoming, at any rate for ambulance purposes, 
and many officers took ‘“ mobilized” dogs with 
them to act as scouts and watchers at night. 
Dogs particularly suitable to warlike purposes 
are to be found in great numbers in the Lower 
Pyrenees and other mountainous regions of 
France, and to-day there are socicties in different 
parts of the country—not enough, it is true, but 
still they have made a good beginning—who 
are collecting and training the animals and send- 
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ing them to the Front. Recently a contingent 
of one hundred dogs was sent to the army by 
the Department of the Indre, which is a hunting 
country where dogs are particularly well trained 
to explore and to act as guardians. People who 
have given or lent dogs to the army can, by keep- 
ing the number given to them on receipt of the 
animal, have news of their pets and their exploits, 
and some continue to keep in touch with their 
humble friends by sending them dainties from 
time to time. 

M. Mégnin, an authority on the use of dogs in 
warfare, says that German attacks by night on 
small outposts have almost completely failed 
since dogs have been employed to watch. The 
animals have a remarkably acute sense of 


“Collar of Honour.” [Abert Wyndham, 


hearing, and are able to detect the enemy at 
a great distance and prepare the men to receive 
him. Thousands of sentinels, especially in the 
Argonne and the Vosges, where it is difficult to 
see far ahead owing to the nature of the ground, 
have owed it to their dogs that they have not 
been surprised and killed or taken prisoners. In 
many cases they have even turned the tables 
on the enemy. N 

Captain Tolet, who is in command of the 
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kennels of the Tenth French Army, has narrated 
some of the brave deeds—the word is not too 
strong—of dogs under his care, especially during 
the fighting on the Somme. On August 28th 
a dog called Médor, although wounded by a 
shrapnel shell, ran a mile and a half to carry a 
message from a brigade to a colonel, was again 
wounded in the last two hundred yards, but 
dragged himself to the commander’s post, where 
he died a quarter of an hour later. Another dog, 
Follette, in the same month, ran nearly two miles 
and was wounded, but nevertheless persisted in 
his mission, dying five days later. In a part of 
the Vosges a battalion of Chasseurs which utilized 
a particularly intelligent animal as a sentinel 
did not lose a single man, while a battalion which 


had preceded it, and which had no dog, lost — 


seven sentries in three days. 

Another case of a dog’s usefulness is recorded 
in the taking of a farm in the Bois Brulé (Burnt 
Wood). Everyone thought Germans were hiding 
in the farm, and no patrol had ventured to 
approach it. At last a man went towards it at 
night with a dog on a leash twenty yards ahead 
of him. The anime' showed no signs of uneasiness, 


A public parade of “ dog soldiers” at the Trocadero, Paris. 
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and the farm was found to be empty. Tele-: 
graphists and others were thereupon able to 
instal themselves, and before morning the 
Germans’ position was satisfactorily exarnined. 
and an enemy redoubt smashed up. 

Some of these gallant four-footed soldiers have 
received decorations just like men—and an 
extra bone or two as well, one hopes. Why not ? 
The intelligence shown by these animals some- 
times approaches very near to that of human 
beings, and one feels sure they are gratified at 
the attention drawn to their doings. Recently 
there was a special public parade at the Trocadéro 
in Paris, when the Société Protectrice des 
Animaux presented prizes to soldiers who had 
distinguished themselves in the training of 
animals. Collars of honour were also awarded 
to a large number of dogs exhibited by the 
soldiers who had trained them. Thtee of these 
animals were specially féted on account of. 
what they had done-—Fend l’Air, belonging to 
Sergeant Jacqemin, whose life he had saved 
at Roclincourt ; Loustic, specially noticed for 
his intelligence at the Front ; and Pyrame, who 
saved an entire French battalion; by detecting 
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the presence of an enemy column. In other 
cases the War Cross has been awarded to dogs 
that have performed conspicuous deeds, especially 
in the saving of life. 

It was mainly owing to a number of British 
dogs that the French army was able to drive the 
Germans out of, Boesinghe Woods in one of 
the engagements round Ypres. Prusco, a bull- 
terrier, serving with French motor scouts, who 
carried him in a side-car, was of great value in 
carrying messages back to headquarters; while 
Lutz, a dog that distinguished himself in 
one of the Verdun engagements, was employed 
as an advance sentinel last February, and first 
gave warning of a German attack by repeated 
growls. The Red Cross Dog League, which began 
activities early in the war with eight dogs, now 
has two thousand five hundred animals in the 
field, and it claims that the lives of at least 
eight thousand wounded men have been saved 
by them. 

The training of intelligent animals like these is 
carried on in five different ways, for various uses. 

1.—As Ambi:lance Dogs. The animal seeks 
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Aa ambulance dog that has guided his master to a wounded soldier. 
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for wounded men lost on the battle-field ; he 
searches in holes, ruins, and excavations, and 
hunts over wooded places or coverts, where the 
wounded man might lie unnoticed by his comrades 
or the stretcher-bearers. The dog is especially 
useful at this work in the night-time, when he 
can often by his scent discover fallen men who 
would otherwise be passed over, for at night- 
time ambulance-men often have to work in the 
dark, as lights would attract the enemy’s fire. 
Having found a wounded man still alive, the 
dog brings his master (or the ambulance-man 
to whom he is attached) some article belonging 
to the sufferer. This object tells the master, 
“T have found someone—search!” Usually 
the object brought is the fallen man’s képi (or 
nowadays his helmet), and the trainers teach 
the dog to find the man’s headgear, but if this 
is missing some other object must be brought. 
It is a fatiguing operation for the animal, as 
he has to return with closed mouth. The ambu- 
lance-man who receives the article at once 
puts the animal on a leash, and is immediately 
led to his wounded comrade. The leash is 


about two yards long, so that the movements 
of the animal shall be hindered as little as 
possible. 

If dogs were utilized in this service alone 
during war-time, their value would be incal- 
culable; and their use 
is all the greater when 
fighting takes place over 
an extended area. The 
situation of the wounded 
man overlooked or aban- 
doned on the battle-field 
is a truly horrible one ; 
he has to wait in the 
forlorn hope that he will 
be found, for the army 
has gone on, and the 
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more victorious it is the 
farther it will push 
ahead. In the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1879-1 
more than twelve thou- 
sand men were thus lost 
tothe Frenchalone, while 
in the Russo- Japanese 
War the Japanese lost 
cover five thousand in 
this manner, showing 
that the methods then 
used for the exploration of the battle-fields 
were inadequate. In that war three dogs sent 
by a military dog society found twenty-three 
wounded men who had been abandoned after 
the battle of Cha-ho. In the Boer War the 
collie dogs taken out by the men, it is said, 
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saved hundreds of wounded men who would 
never have been found by the ambulance- 
workers in the difficult country where fighting 
mostly took place. ~ 

2.—As Trench Dogs or Sentinels. The sentry 


A trench dog on the alert. 
Photo. lent by Société Nationale du Chien Sanitaire. 


or trench dog is trained to stay in the trench itself 
or in a smal “ listening-post ” made for him, either on 
the edge of the trench, outside it, or at a little distance 
away. There he remains on the qui vive, ready to 
signal the least suspicion of a noise or the presence 


A messenger dog about to be sent off with a letter. 
Photo. lent by Société Nationale du Chien Sanitaire. 


of the enemy. In this work both his eyes and 
his scent help him. He is kept on the leash, and 
he gives the signal of danger by a slight growl, 
without barking, which would give the alarm. 
The greatest difficulty in the training of dogs 
for this work has been.to rid them of the habit 
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of barking, but this has been overcome with 
care and patience. The training of dogs for 
this class of work can be—and has been— 
carried to great lengths. A man crawling on 
patrol work can take a dog with him, also in 
a crouching position, on a leash. A little tug 
at the leash causes the dog to rise, to retire, or 
to change its direction, and a properly-trained 
animal will answer to the leash as satisfactorily 
as a horse does to the reins. Such a dog is of 
immense help at night, when he can be taken 
quite close to the enemy. 

3-—As Patrols or Scouts. The dog accom- 
panies the human scout in his reconnaissance, 
and helps in finding advance posts or sentinels, 
and locating small groups of the enemy. 

4.—As Couriers or Messengers. The animal 
acts as a messenger, carrying written orders or 
information, and is used according to circum- 
stances. He can carry messages between groups 
in the rear and fighting formations in the front 
—for example, between the artillery and the 
infantry, and vice versa ; between two fighting 
forces, such as battalions, companies, or sections ; 
between the headquarters and the various 
portions of the army; or between the main 
body and detached posts, such as patrols, 
scouts, etc. Taken along by a patrol or scouting 
party, he can be sent back to the main body 
with a message fixed to his collar. The note 
having been removed and read, a reply can be 
attached to his collar, and the dog 
sent back to the original body of 
men, even if they have changed 
their position, since he finds them 
again by his scent. A dog is not 
only much quicker in carrying 
these messages than a man, and 
can cover ground where no cycle 
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could go, but he also has an advantage in being 
almost invisible to the enemy. If on a leash, he 
can conduct a man in charge of reinforcements 
or ammunition to the new position of the 
patrolling party—sometimes over a distance of 
several miles. 

5.—As Dogs of Communication. This is the 
most difficult task to which military dogs are 
put, and requires very special qualities, so 
that only a very few animals have been found 
capable of the work. It consists in sending 
him after a patrol en route with a message, or even 
in finding a lost patrol or scouting party and 
bringing it back to its base. It will readily be 
understood that an exceptional scent is required 
in a dog to do work of this sort. 

In the two last-named classes of work dogs 
can pass swiftly backwards and forwards through 
brisk firing and run much less risk than a man. 

There are several societies in Paris which 
choose suitable dogs in order to make soldiers 
of them. The “ Central Society for the Develop- 
ment of the Breeds of Dogs ” gave three thousand 
dogs to the French army last August. After 


they have been tested, an operation which takes 
about three weeks, they are sent to special stations 
in the rear of the armies to be trained, and five 
or six days are all that are necessary for the 
training of animals for the simpler kinds of work. 
For more difficult tasks the training is naturally 
a longer business. 


When dogs are to be trained 
as communi- 
cation agents 
the instruc 
tion may 
take several 
weeks, They 
are taught 
to go from 


one master to another, first by a call, then by a 
whistle, then simply ata mere gesture. Distances 
are gradually increased, obstacles are placed in 
the way, the animal’s goal becomes invisible, and 
soon. Much patience is required in this kind of 
work ; and it is found that the best results are 
obtained by kindness and giving rewards for 
good work accomplished. The animals are 
taught to recognize only two masters, and to 
obey them alone. Outsiders are not allowed to 
pet or feed them. When they understand that 
they have to obey only one or two men, they 
have to learn to follow one or both of them when 
marching in a column of infantry, to recognize 
them when in a group, and so on. They are 
taught to cross water, to jump, follow a track, 
and to endure the soundof gun-firing or explosions 
quite close to them. Above all, they are strictly 
trained never to pick up articles on their journey 
and to refuse delicacies offered them by strangers. 


Sending a dog off to search for 
casual 
Photo. lent ty Société Nationale 
du Chien Sanitaire, 


Specially-trained dogs 
only are chosen for this 
work, and they are 
mostly sheep-dogs or 
collies or animals whose 
business- it was in civil 
life to be guardians or 
watchers, and always on 
the alert. These are all 
the easier to train for 


Found! A Red Cross dog locating a wounded man. 
Photo. lent by Société Nationale du Chien Sanitaire, 
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the special work—somewhat of the same order 
—which they are set to do in war. 

Last year, when the question of transport 
through the mountain snows had become a 
matter of urgent importance, the French authori- 
ties conceived the idea of using dog-drawn 
sleighs for carrying supplies. Some hundred 
“huskies ’—a cross between the Eskimo dog 
and the wolf—and other trained dogs from 
Alaska, North-Western Canada, and Labrador 
were brought over by Lieutenant René Haas, a 
Frenchman who had spent fourteen years in 
Alaska. Mr. Warner Allen, the representative of 
the British Press with the French armies, 
describing the work of these dogs, says the snow 
in the neighbourhood of the Schlucht Pass was 
deep enough until almost the end of April for 
the dogs to render yeoman service. ‘‘ They 
were able,” he says, “ to draw heavy loads over 
almost inaccessible country, and to supplement 
to a valuable extent the wheeled transport. 
But their utility has not ceased with the 
disappearance of the snow. ‘lhey are now 
being harnessed to trucks on small two- 
foot-gauge light railways, which run every- 
where behind the Front, and they are 
capable of drawing the -heaviest load up 
the steepest gradient. Eleven dogs, with 
a couple of men, can haul a ton up some 
of the most precipitous slopes in the moun- 
tains, and I was assured that two teams 
of seven dogs each could do the work of 
five horses in this difficult country, with 
a very great economy of men.” 

This correspondent adds that the best 
of these imported breeds of dogs is the 
Alaskan, as “his courage never fails, 
and he will work until he drops, though 
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he is perhaps the weakest of them. They are all 
shaggy dogs, with prick ears and bushy tails, their 
colour ranging from black to white, between greys 
and browns. Their chest development,sonecessary 
for hauling, is remarkable. They are mainly fed 
on rice, horse-flesh, and waste military biscuits, 
and this fare appears to suit them admirably, as 
they are always in splendid condition, and disease 
is practically unknown. The experiment of 
transporting these dogs to France has shown that 
they can be of real service in mountainous 
country, and represent a real economy.” 

Dogs that are specially adapted or have been 
trained for hunting or sporting purposes are of 
little use in war, as they have acquired habits 
incompatible with the work now demanded of 
them. Certain breeds, such as the Great Dane, 
and others of limited intelligence, are of no value 
at all. Some of these have the habit of rushing 
forward at the slightest alarm, which is of more 
danger than advantage to the soldiers to whom 
they might belong. 

The “‘ dog soldier,” like his master on special 
missions, has to see and hear without being seen 
or heard. It is amusing, but nevertheless true, 
that the dogs of smugglers and poachers, as well 
as those of coastguardsmen, have been found to 
be the most useful animals in the army. A well- 
trained dog, acting with a sentinel or scouting 
party, may be the means of preserving numbers of 
lives by saving them from unpleasant surprises. 

The use of dogs in warfare was, of course, 
not invented in the present war, though their 
utility has been systematized and given more 
scientific scope than was ever the case before. 
In no previous campaign have men understood 
the full use that could be made of these highly- 
intelligent creatures. 

It was the Belgians who first turned their 
attention to the 
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to heavy loads. The dog is also greatly used 
in Belgium for sport, and from the sporting dog 
to the police dog is but a step. The dog of 
war—as sentinel, courier, scout, or ambulance 
worker—followed, and was the idea of Professor 
Reul, of the Veterinary School of Cureghem, and 
two journalists named Van der Snick and 
Sodenkampf. In 1885-6 the first dogs trained 
to some of these purposes were shown at a dog 
show at Ostend, and shortly afterwards societies 
were started at Brussels, Liége, Lierre, Ghent, 
and other places, not merely for the training of 
dogs, but to improve the breeds. Lieutenant van 
der Putte, of the Belgian army, started the 
Société du Chien Sanitaire for the express 
purpose of training dogs for ambulance work, 
and soon afterwards similar societies were 
organized in Paris and Berlin. 

It was quite natural that the Belgians should 
also think of using these draught-dogs for small 
machine-guns, thus providing an inexpensive 
but efficient light artillery. The Germans wished 
to imitate them, but it is related that when they 
tried to buy dogs from the Belgians, as they had 
no indigenous animals suited to the purpose, the 
Belgians refused to sell. In other ways, however, 
the Germans were at the beginning of the war 
well provided with dogs for various purposes, 
including the ambulance service. 

Since then the use of dogs in the German army 
has assumed considerable proportions. The 
animals used are mostly of the German sheep- 
dog variety, and a register of these, numbering 
several thousands, is kept for mobilization 
purposes by the German Sheep-Dog Club. 
Other breeds used by the enemy are terriers, 
red-haired grifons, Doberman pinschers, Airedale 
terriers, and a sort of bull-terrier known as a 
“ Boxer.” Dogs, it appears, have been used by 

the German 


subject of employ- 
ing dogs more ex- 
tensively. Every- 
body who has 
visited Belgium 
knows the use that 
is made of dogs for 
traction purposes 
all over the coun- 
try. Nearly all 
the peasants who 
bring agricultural 
or dairy produce 
to market employ 
dogs to draw their 
small carts, some- 
times harness- 
ing whole teams 


army chiefly on 
the Eastern 
Front, where the 
fighting was of a 
more open de- 
scription than on 
the Western 
Front. Last year 
theGerman papers 
published appeals 
from the authori- 
ties asking dog- 
owners to ofier 
their pets for war 


purposes, and 

many thousands 

Waiting for his master to come to the assistance of a wounded man, were obtained as 
‘Photo, lent by Socitté Nationale du Chien Sanitaire. @ result, 


=—aaE spent some time at Hopedale, 
Of | which, with its trim gardens and 
fq neat buildings, is one of the most 
¥, picturesque settlements on the bleak 
Labrador coast. Despite the touch 
of civilization about it, it is really very primi- 
tive, and gives one some fascinating glimpses 
of Eskimo life. The natives live much the same 
as did their ancestors of old, faithfully following 
their ancient manners and customs. These 
quaint villages and their still more remarkable 
inhabitants are never-failing objects of wonder 
and interest to both traveller and student. 
Nowhere in the world does the Utopian, ideal 
reach such perfection as among the simple- 
minded people of the Labrador wilds. The ardent 
Socialist would find strong arguments in support 


An Eskimo belle, carrying her baby in her hood in the native fashion. 
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THE STORY OF AN 
EVENTFUL CRUISE. 


By E. W. HAWKES. 


There is probably no part of the 
British Empire so little known and 
visited as Labrador and Hudson 
Bay, the great Arctic sea which 
washes its western shores. In the 
following entertaining narrative, 
specially written for “The Wide 
World Magazine,” the Author gives 
a picturesque account of a voyage 
round the Labrador Peninsula and 
along the uncharted shores of Hud- 
son Bay. In all, he travelled some 
three thousand miles, for the most 
part over new ground, meeting with 
many adventures and curious ex- 
periences. Mr. Hawkes's story gives 
one a vivid impression of ‘the 
Labrador,” with its lonely trading 
ports and mission stations, and the 
curious manners and customs of 
the Eskimos. 


of his views in any Eskimo village, for such 
things as food and clothing are considered more 
or less as belonging to everyone, and he who 
has an abundance cheerfully shares with those 
who have not. The individualist, however, 
would be equally elated, for here everyone is 
free to do as he pleases so long as he does not 
jeopardize the general welfare of the community. 
Thus the primitive Eskimo has succeeded in 
reconciling two fundamental social views without 
the conflict they would inevitably cause in 
civilized life—the right of the individual to live 
his life as he wishes, and the right of everyone 
to a proper share of the good things of life. The 
reconciliation of these two views is attained, 
not by insisting so much on one’s personal rights 
as by a careful regard for the rights of others. 
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The Eskimo is very sensitive to public opinion. 
If anyone oversteps the mark and makes himself 
obnoxious, he is admonished by some of the old 
men and women. They do not approach him 
direct, but inform him of his offence through a 
third party. This usually has the desired 
effect, for the Eskimo cherishes above everything 
the goodwill of his neighbours, and is proud of 
the reputation of being a “ good man.” 

Should the offender take umbrage, however, 
and continue “ bad-hearted,” he is then practi- 
cally ostracized, everyone refusing to speak to 
him or to have anything to do with him. Those 
conversant with the loneliness of life in the 
Northland will readily understand that this 
social outlawry is far worse than any material 
punishment. Cut off from human companion- 


ship and intercourse, the culprit becomes morose, 


‘changing quart 


and often commits murder. Then the men of 
the village get together, and without making 
any particular ceremony about the matter 
decide that the culprit—like a mad dog—must 
die for the safety of the community. Without 
anyone being particularly designated, one man 
or several, according to the circumstances of the 
case, await an opportunity to carry out the 
public vengeance. No concealment is made of 
the act, and it is not open to the usual reparation 
of blood revenge, because it is considered 
justifiable. 

In the case of an ordinary murder unauthorized 
by public opinion it is the duty of the next-of-kin 
to avenge it. Often the actual fulfilment of 
the act is delayed for years, as in the case of a 
murdered man leaving a small boy, who must 
wait until he grows up. The duty, however, is 
never forgotten. In the meantime the murderer 


Everything goes into the boat, from the scanty household treasures to the dogs and fish-spears. 
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is treated by the relatives of the deceased as 
though nothing had happened. He may even 
visit them—a situation which is abhorrent to 
our notions, though it does not conflict with 
Eskimo ideals. But sooner or later, though it 
may be years afterwards, and perhaps at some 
distant village, the murderer will be found 
stretched dead on the floor of his dwelling, a 
victim of the Eskimo vendetta. 

The house where a tragedy takes place is 
always abandoned, for the Eskimos regard a spot 
where murder has been committed with horror, 
and fear the ghost which haunts it. Nevertheless 
they do not scruple to take life when they feel 
justified by custom, and they even have an 
extraordinary system of “ killing by consent,” 
practised from motives of pity and economic 
necessity. When old people, who have outlived 


their usefulness and to whom life has become a 
burden, express a desire, as they sometimes do, 
to quit this mortal coil, it devolves upon a near 
relative to accede to their wishes. The old 
man—if it happens to be a man—holds a fare- 
well feast, at which he gives away all his belong- 
ings, and then, laying his head in the lap of a 
relative, is quietly strangled with a sealskin 
rope. Those who die such a death, according 
to Eskimo beliefs, are compensated by being 
translated to the highest heaven, where they 
spend their days with other spirits playing 
football over the path of the Northern Lights. 
The relatives of the deceased go into mourning, 
which means the wearing for a period of their 
oldest and dirtiest garments and allowing their 
hair to grow long and unkempt. 

Despite the lengths to which the Utopian 
ideal has been carried among these dwellers of 
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A trio of Eskimo youngsters—All things condoned: they have a very good time. 


the Northland, there is, strange to say, one 
hapless individual who does not fit into the 
social scheme, and that is the childless wife. 
The child is the all-important factor in Eskimo 
life, and if a woman bears her husband no off- 
spring she is despised. Her lord and master 
can divorce her, which means sending her back 
to her parents, and this is considered a great 
disgrace. He may possibly permit her to remain 
under his roof, but in this case she must bear the 
humiliation of seeing another woman filling her 
place. Thus the ambition of every married 
woman is to have children, especially sons, who 
will become future hunters. 


Using an 2 ieee as a boat. ; 


Generally speaking, the little ones have a 
good time, for the Eskimos are genuinely fond 
of children. The baby is always the pet of the 
household, and I won many a friend at Hope- 
dale by making a fuss of the tiny but not alto- 
gether prepossessing mites playing on the iglu 
floor dressed in dirty reindeer suits. The chil- 
dren soon become very hardy, but to the outsider 
it seems strange that the Eskimo father should 
never dream of teaching his boys how to swim. 
It is very rare indeed that one hears of a child 
being drowned, yet they spend the greater part 
of their childhood days in climbing over the 
rough ice and frolicking about on the ice-floes. 
Their favourite 
amusement is 
football, which 
may indeed be 
described as the 
national game 
of the Eskimos, 
for not only the 
children but 
adults, both 
men and women, 
indulge in it. 
The football is 
a small affair 
made of sealskin 
and stuffed with 
reindeer hair, 
and is whipped 
over the ice with 
a thong loop tied 
on to a handle. 
With this instru- 
ment it can be 
caught in the air 
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and returned with terrific force. The games are 
played on a smooth spot of ice near the village. 
Two goals, represented by chunks of ice or snow, 
are set up, one at either end of the ice-sheet, and 
the players struggle backwards and forwards 
between them. Villagers join in more or less as 
they please, and when exhausted the players 
drop down for a rest on the ice. There are no 
tules or regulations to the game, except that one 
side, by some means or other, must get the ball 
past the other’s goal. When one side gets the 
other backed up against its goal there is a battle- 
royal to carry the ball over the line. I was once 
in such a mélée, and shall not readily forget the 
scrimmage. Rugby is a rest-cure beside it. The 
scoring of a goal is hailed with wild cries of 
delight. Then the ball is brought back again to 
the centre of the ice-field, and the hurrying and 
scurrying and running and shouting begin all 
over again. Both sexes and all ages join in the 
play, unless it is a match game, when the men 
alone partici- 
pate. Occasion- 
ally players get 
injured, so fierce 
and keen is the 
contest. 

When an 
Eskimo girl 
reaches the age 
of twelve to 
fourteen she 
begins to think 
of marriage, but 
there is no real 
courtship, and 
the wedding is 
a very simple 
affair. If an un- 
married hunter 
desires her, he 
gets into her 
parents’ good 
graces by 
making them 
presents and 
then seeks their 
consent. When 
this is obtained, 
the matter is 
virtually at an 
end, for he is free to take the girl willy nilly. 
It is not considered modest, however, for the 
bride to capitulate without a show of resis- 
tance, and sometimes the husband has to bind 
his unwilling spouse on to a sled before he 
can carry her off to her new home. 

Divorce is equally simple. If a husband is 


Neskopi Indian women from Northern Labredor—They live in the remote 
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dissatisfied with his wife, he simply tells her to 
“go outside,” and if, on the other hand, the 
wife feels aggrieved, she picks up her children 
and pots and kettles and leaves for her father’s 
home. Separation among young couples is 
frequent, and often over some trifling dispute. 
Sometimes the couple are reconciled and marry 
again, but more often they both seek new part- 
ners. This period of trial—perhaps “serial 
marriage” would be a better name—continues 
until a suitable life-partner is finally secured. 
Polygamy was the ancient rule among the 
Labrador Eskimos, although a hunter rarely had 
more than two wives. This number was necessary 
to look after the skins which he brought in, and 
the wives were company for one another when 
he was away. The missionaries found this one 
of the knottiest problems that they had to 
solve. One native, on being requested to put 
away one of his wives, brought them to the 
missionary and asked him which one it should 
be. The mis- 
sionaries finally 
compromised 
by converting 
the rising 
generation to 
civilized ideas, 
and ~ allowing 
the practice to 
die out with the 
older genera- 
tion. 

Although the 
Eskimo does 
not fear death, 
for he faces it 
daily on the 
shifting ice, he 
has, neverthe- 
less, a supersti- 
tious dread of a 
corpse and the 
malignant 
influence it may 
exert. When a 
person is known 
to be dying he 
is dressed while 
still alive in 
grave-clothes of 
the finest reindeer, and as he nears his end is 
carried outside the house, where he breathes 
his last. Then follows the ‘ head-lifting ” 
ceremony, to discover the cause of the sick- 
ness. This consists in passing a strap beneath 
the head of the corpse and lifting it as it is 
questioned. If the head is heavy it signifies 
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an affirmative answer, if light the opposite. 
A watch, consisting of two men, is then set 
to guard the body until burial, two being 
regarded as necessary in case the dead man 
springs up and overpowers a single man. The 
body is always taken out through a hole cut in 
the roof or side of the house, and never through 
the door, for fear that the ghost might find its 
way back to the dwelling. 

The dead body, bound and wrapped in its 
reindeer covering, is carried to the village 
cemetery, usually situated on the side of a hill 
at the back of the village, where it is deposited 
on the ground and covered over with rocks. 
All those who assist in the burying must plug up 
their left nostrils with reindeer moss, to avoid 
the evil influence of the dead. Then the headman 
builds a fire near the grave and addresses the 
soul of the deceased. The men squat around the 
fire in dead silence, straining their ears to catch 
the responses of the ghost, which they can hear 
rustling in the gutskin raincoat of the officiating 
Eskimo. By a clever exhib‘tion of ventriloquism 
the desired answers are always obtained. The 
deceased declares that he was not done to death 
by witchcraft, that he is comfortable and happy 
in the underworld, and that good weather and 
fine hunting will bring increased happiness to 
the mourning villagers. Everybody being satis- 
fied, the gathering then disperses. 

It was with some reluctance that we tore our- 
selves away from Hopedale, where we had made 


A herd of walrus on the drift-ice. 
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many friends among the Eskimos, for we knew it 
would be the last reminder of civilization that we 
should see for many a day. To add to the gloom 
of our departure, drizzling rain set in, and a thick 
fog and a smoothing of the ocean swell told us that 
we were near ice again. Sure enough, we struck 
it off Cape Harrigan, and were occupied till 
evening pushing our way through to the next 
stopping-place at Davis Inlet. This latter is 
a narrow cleft in the coast where the Hudson 
Bay Company have established a post for the 
Naskopi Indians. They appear here once a year 
from the mysterious interior, where the mosquito 
reigns supreme, and spend a few weeks in trading ; 
then they disappear into the trackless wilderness 
of lake and bog again. 

When we anchored here, it seemed as though 
all the mosquitoes of the interior had been 
driven by the wind down this narrow cleft. 
I hurriedly got out the old “‘ face net’’ that I had 
used on the Yukon, but some of the other members 
of the party suffered terribly. The Labrador 
mosquito is a very active species, and not one 
whit behind his kinsman of the Alaskan fumndzas 
in bloodthirstiness. The Indians smear their 
faces with grease, which, with the ever-increasing 
layer of dirt underneath, acts as some protection 
from the pests. The Eskimos also use grease, 
but appear to be too thick-skinned to mind 
the voracious little pests very much. 

That evening we rowed in to the Hudson Bay 
post, situated at the head of the inlet, Here - 
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The entrance to Grenfell Tickle. 


we purchased some more trade goods, to exchange 
for specimens later, and had a chat with the 
young factor and his wife. She was an English 
girl who had just come out to share the trials 
and dangers of the northern wilderness with her 
husband. She did not appear to be a bit afraid 
of what lay ahead of her, but treated us to a 
piece of real wedding-cake from the old home. 
We left with many good wishes for the young 
trader and his plucky bride. 

On leaving Davis Inlet the captain decided 
to run thirty miles or so off-shore, in order to get 
around the ice, which was hugging the land. 
Once outside the ice-floes we ran into the long 
rollers of the North Atlantic, and here a wonderful 
sight greeted us, as a long procession of stately 
bergs came into view—rolling and pitching 
majestically on the swell like some great battle- 
fleet. Sometimes one would lose its balance as 
a large piece broke of, and, rolling over, would 
disappear for a few minutes with a thundering 
noise that could be heard for miles. So large 
were the bergs that they dwarfed our ship to 
nothingness, and they exhibited the fantastic 
shapes one only sees in dreams—strange and 
grotesque castles, beautiful shrines, triumphal 
arches, and giant. figures of men and beasts, all 
cunningly fashioned by the agency of sun and 
water. 

With the appearance of the bergs the climate 
changed as completely as though we had been 
transplanted to another zone. Ice formed all 
over the decks and sails, and everything we 
touched or handled was covered in a sheet of 
ice. The air became smoky and filled with 


frost, and many-coloured lights flashed on the 
horizon. There was no wind to speak of, and 
the ocean swell was soon swallowed up in new 
fields of ice that came into view. Gradually 
the floes became heavier and thicker, and finally 
we were forced to stop and tie up to a convenient 
berg. The drifting floes scraped along the sides 
of the ship all night, and more than once I 
glanced out of the port-hole of my cabin to see 
a great berg, taller than the ship’s masts, go 
crunching by. I sometimes wondered what 
would happen to us if one of these leviathans 
selected the moment when it was alongside to 
turn turtle. 

As we journeyed north various Arctic animals 
made their appearance on the ice, including a 
large herd of walrus. We ran into,them one 
evening just as the light was failing, and so 
missed a chance of securing any. Their bellowing 
could be heard on every side; and now and 
again a great shapeless body would appear on 
the ice, with clashing tusks and bewhiskered 
head, only to drop its half-ton of flesh into the 
water again with a tremendous splash. Our 
pilot sat out on the bowsprit and managed to 
hit one that was roaring on a pan of ice, but it 
was too dark to recover the body. It is but 
rarely now that the walrus is seen so far south, 
though in the old days they ventured as far 
down the coast as Nova Scotia. 

Emerging from the ice-fields, we steamed 
back towards the coast. The character of the 
land had changed from rolling hills to lofty, 
jagged mountains, five to six thousand feet 
high. Although the coast was still desolate, 
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the bold, rugged peaks seemed to relieve it of 
its barrenness. We passed Mount Blow-Me-Down, 
so named by sailors on account of the strong 
winds which prevail in its vicinity, and which 
drive the snow into great drifts. The Four 
Peaks, a noble quartette of mountains, next 
came into view, reminding me strongly of the 
Rockies. The Eskimos believe that their chief 
evil spirit, Tangarsoak, dwells somewhere in a 
cavern in these gloomy mountains. The natives 
at Cape Chudleigh used to 
make regular pilgrimages 
to the Four Peaks, when- 
ever there was a bad spell 
of weather, to propitiate 
the spirit with offerings 
of deer-meat and tobacco. 

Seals now began to be 
quite abundant, con- 
stantly popping up, 
staring at the ship with 
curious eyes, and popping 
under again. The pilot 
induced them to come 
quite close to the vessel 
by seratching on 
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began to play all around 
us. Watching the path 
made by the bubbles as 


Bruin after he had been shot and hauled on board. 
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they swam under water, we potted a few by 
shooting them as they came to the surface. 
This is the only way to obtain the northern 
divers, for it is said that they can beat the 
bullet by diving the instant they hear the 
discharge or see the flash of the gun. 

At Ryan’s Bay, which we reached one 
evening, we found two fishing schooners. They 
were far ahead of the rest of the fleet, being, in 
fact, over a thousand miles from Newfoundland. 
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Their ‘decks were literally covered with cod, 
and men were coming and going from the trap- 
nets in boats loaded to the gunwales with fish. 
They tossed the cod over the rail of the schooner 
with pitchforks, like so much hay. Here the 
gleaming haul was taken in hand by the cleaning 
crew, consisting of three men, who worked with 
lightning movements at a long table. The first 
beheaded and slit the fish and then flipped it to 
the next, who cleaned it with a dexterous twist 
of the wrist and passed it to the third. This 
man cut out the backbone and part of the ribs 
with two slashes of his knife, and tossed the 
finished cod into a tub of water. The entire 
operation was performed in about thirty seconds. 
After the fish has been cleansed it is salted down. 
These enterprising fishermen had already salted 
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down a hundred quintals—about ten thousand 
pounds’ weight of cod. 

Now that we were nearing Cape Chudleigh we 
decided to try the recently-discovered Grenfell 
Tickle instead of rounding the Button Islands on 
our way to the Ungava side of Labrador. This 
would save us about thirty miles. The Grenfell 
‘Tickle, first. navigated and charted by Dr. 
Grenfell, is a narrow, tortuous channel near the 
top end of the eastern coast of Labrador, and 
cuts across the base of a triangle formed by Cape 
Chudleigh and the Button Islands. Through 
this narrow gateway pour the strong tides of 
Ungava Bay and the Atlantic, and the channel 
must be entered when the water sets in one 
way or the other. 

We started off early in the morning, meaning 


to take the Tickle on 
the flood tide from the 
Atlantic. Just off the 
entrance we encountered 
ice, upon which we 
detected a polar bear. 
A few minutes later he 
was boldly swimming 
across our bows. We 
forgot all about shooting 
the tide, and stopped 
to kill the bear. Four 
times in succession we 
hit him, but he still 
swam gamely on, until 
a fifth shot settled him. 
We had now to fish 
him out and haul him 
aboard, a proceeding 
which occupied some 
little time. The result 
was that we got our 
bear, but missed the 
Tickle. 

The tide had set in 
at about ten miles an 
hour, and carried us 
along merrily for awhile : 
then it set the other 
way. Our ship stopped 
dead, although the 
engine was going at full 
speed. Then we be- 
gan to drift astern, and 


presently we were spinning round and round like 
a top—anything but a pleasant sensation. 
This was caused by the oncoming rush of water 
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striking our bows while 
the “ back tide” held 
us astern. Gradually 
we were swept back, 
firmly held in the grip 
of the fierce current. 
Things looked decidedly 
ticklish: for a time, but 
at last we managed to 
reach a cove where we 
dropped anchor for the 
night. Next moring 
we were up at three 
o'clock, and this time 
we gained the entrance 
and were carried 
through the channel on 
the tide without mishap. 
The Tickle has bold, 
rocky sides rising sheer 
from the water, remind- 
ing one of a western 
canyon. They were 
covered when we passed 
through with a beautiful 
carpet of mosses and 
lichens exhibiting many 
shades of colour—deep 
greens, rich browns, and 
sombre reds that glowed 
against the rocky 
surfaces like costly 
tapestry. At the 
Atlantic entrance the 


channel walls are steep and rugged, but near 
the Ungava side they begin to lessen in 
height until they resemble worn-down hills. 


The forbidding-looking coastal mountains of Labrador. 
(To be continued.) 
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A brightly-written account of the experiences of a jaded, run-down city-worker who, after reading 
a newspaper advertisement, decided to try his luck as an extra hand on a farm during harvest- 


HE idea came to me one hot August 
noon in Toronto, while I was dawd- 
(Gq| ling over a bite of lunch and reading 
} a paper. It amused me, and—just a 
a little—it frightened me. Go West 
and help with the harvest ! I grinned. In all my 
twenty-two years I had never done any work 
more laborious than selling wallpaper in Sir 
John Eaton’s big store. What, I asked myself, 
did I know about harvesting? I turned up the 
advertisement that had set me thinking and 
read it again. Upon second thoughts the notion 
didn’t look so ridiculous. The fare was cheap, 
the wages offered were high, good food would be 
plentiful, and so would fresh air. Fresh air! 
T needed fresh air; my doctor had told me that 
my throat and lungs were in bad shape. But 
could I stand the work ? Could 1? I assured 
myself that I would. Besides, it was somewhat 
of an adventure. On the spot, I decided to go. 
The next thing I knew I had arranged a three- 
months’ leave of absence and was pulling out 
from the Union station in one of those long, 
dusty, noisy, hot harvesters’ excursion trains 
which leave for the West every scason. 

The trip out was a rough-and-ready in- 
troduction to the life I had in prospect. Clerks, 


There is food for reflection in Mr. Hemstreet’s little story. 


mechanics, farmers’ sons, wanderers, and just 
plain tramps, we were all herded together in that 
uncomfortable pen for thirty-six interminable 
hours. Whether they were singing, shouting, 
smoking, drinking, or playing cards, the chief 
aim of everyone there seemed to be to kill time 
and be a “ good fellow.” Some evidently had 
been over the road before. At the first stop one 
fellow got off, to come on board again with his 
arms full of loaves of bread, which he freely 
handed round. The pace being thus set, bananas, 
cigars, sandwiches, buns, and quantities of 
liquid refreshment were dispensed in like generous 
manner. To me, a stranger, it appeared that for 
one to have prepared beforehand in any elaborate 
way for the needs of the body during the trip 
was to court criticism from these improvident 
but kindly companions. Consequently it was 
a little shamefacedly that I opened the dainty 
lunch upon which my best girl had bestowed so 
much care and thought, and displayed a couple 
of roast chickens. In order to dispel any un- 
favourable impression and establish my standing 
as ‘‘one of the bunch,” d felt it necessary to 
keep hardly a morsel for myself. In ten minutes 
my choice viands, which, with such precarious 
additions as milk and tea which I might obtain 


by the way, were to have seen me through to 
my journey’s end, had disappeared. I groaned 
in secret, even while I tried to be cheerful. 

As the night wore on the cars became noisier 
and the seats harder. There was no sleeping 
accommodation, of course. While we waited at 
a siding—we were being side-tracked continually 
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“Want a good man, Bill?” my driver in- 
quired, directing his voice towards the open door. 
“ Here’s a city chap wants a job.” 

‘““H’m!” came the rather dubious reply. 
“T sure need a man, but—does he stonk round or 
square ? ” 

This was a poser for me, but as I hesitated, 


“Gently but firmly pushed me from my seat.” 


for some faster train—another fellow and I 
climbed down, and prising loose a couple of 
boards from a fence, placed them between two 
seats to serve as a bed. It helped a little, but we 
didn’t get much sleep that night. The next night 
was not so bad, for everyone was tired, and the 
roisterers left us alone. 

Well, the longest journey comes at last to an 
end. About five o’clock in the afternoon of the 
third day we arrived in Winnipeg. There I spent 
a couple of days, visiting friends and resting, 
after which I continued the trip to Swift Current, 
and thence southwards to Vanguard, Saskat- 
chewan. From this village we drove about twelve 
miles to the farm on which I hoped to get work. 

The owner of the farm, as it happened, was 
not quite ready to take on any more men. 
His wheat was a little later in ripening than that 
of some of his neighbours, and he expected that 
it might be a week or ten days before I was 
needed. So after supper one of his men drove 
me across the prairie to the next homestead. 
We arrived after dark, and the farmer was in 
a shed milking a cow, 


wondering guiltily what was meant, the friendly 
driver gave me such a kick in the shin that I 
hastily blurted out, “ Just as you like, sir; 
either way you say.” 

It must have sounded reassuring, for the farmer 
immediately shouted. “ Right-o!” following 
which Shorty, the driver, gently but firmly 
pushed me from my seat, wheeled the horse 
speedily about, and disappeared into the dark- 
ness. 

I was directed to bed by the farmer, and that 
night, and the succeeding nights while I stayed 
there, I lay on the floor of the granary, sleeping 
upon a heap of empty cement bags. Next day 
I was started in alone to “ stook ” a thirty-acre 
field of oats. 

T was new at the job, and the oats had been 
‘cut rather green. The sheaves were short and 
enormously heavy. Long before noon I was 
ready to drop from fatigue, but after I had had 
a good dinner I was ready to set to again. That 
afternoon, however, seemed to have no ending. 
Before night I was so exhausted I could hardly 
drag myself from the field. And the next day and 
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the next were even 
worse. One morning 
when I tried to get 
into my overalls I 
was so stiff and sore 
that I had to lie on 
the floor and just 
work into them by 
degrees, and my 
arms were so 
cramped that I 
could not raise them 
to wash my face. I 
was tempted to quit, 
but I persevered. 
Looking back on 
that experience I 
wonder that I did. 
But I developed a ravenous appetite. They 
had fifty or sixty chickens on that farm, 
and so far as I could see, we three or four 
people ate the whole egg product. The 
farmer’s wife would break them in a large 
frying pan, stir them up well, and cook 
them over a wood fire. Eggs and milk 
comprised practically our whole diet, and 
no eggs or milk ever tasted better. 

Well, I “ stooked ” my thirty-acre field 
at the rate of about six acres per day, and 
graduated pretty sore in limb but strong 
in heart, and more determined than ever to 
see the job through. 

I now returned to the big farm for the 
thrashing operations. Here about nine 
hundred acres were under wheat. and our 
field force consisted of twenty-seven men. We had 
long days of it—up in the morning at four o'clock, 
and often working till eight o’clock at night. 
There were eight teams busy hauling sheaves to 
the thrasher, four on either side of the separator, 
and it kept us jumping to feed its hungry maw, 
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The way that thrasher ate up those heavy 
sheaves was to me a constant wonder. 

There was no cutting of bands by hand; 
an automatic attachment attended to that. 
Now and again, as the late afternoon wore 
along towards evening, it would occasion- 
ally “chock up.” I learned the trick: a 
couple of sheaves tossed in butts first, and 
—wh-r-r-r-z-z-z-z-z!_ The engineer would 
wave his hands wildly, the machinery 
would stop, and we would get a few 
minutes’ rest. In this matter I hesitated 
to act upon the first tactful suggestion of 
one of the boys, and refused to do as they 
did; but next Sunday I had to clean the 
whole of the stables by myself ! 

They were a 
varied assortment 
of men. Four of 
them had “ done 
time.” One, up in 
Edmonton when 
harvest-time drew 
nigh, undertook to 
“beat” his way 
down to Vanguard 
by stealing train- 
rides. The mounted 
police are very 
strict. He was 
caught three times 
during his trip, and 
had to languish in 
jail an average of 


Mr. Hemstreet and one of hs friends on th farm, 


ten days on each occasion. He walked the 
last forty-five miles to the farm. He was one of 
the best “sports” in the bunch. Three of the 
men were soldiers— volunteers in training for 
overseas service—who had been granted special 
leave to help with the harvest. They were 


4 
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supposed to be as hard as nails, but at 
the start they appeared to have about as 
bad a time as I did. 

We slept in a movable bunk- house, 
about twenty of us. This was a rough 
board shack of one room, with upper and 
lower berths for the men. It was mounted 
on wheels, as was the cookhouse, and as 
we moved from one place to another on 
the big farm, these and the potato wagon 
and fuel wagon would all be hitched 
behind an oil-pull: tractor, and we would 
trek across country. ‘The bunk-house was 
small, but it was built so openly that we 
had no lack of fresh air. As the season 
wore along and cold weather arrived we 
used to bank it 
about with sheaves» 
to keep out the 
wind. Long before 
the thrashing was 
done we had to 
break ice an inch 
thick on the water 
in which we washed 
ourselves in the 
mornings. 

On Sundays not 
a wheel was turned, 
and we were glad 
of the rest. Break- 
fast was served 
about ten o'clock. 
By that time we 


Ready to go home for dinner. 


were pacing up and down like roaring lions, we 
were so hungry. Our appetites were truly 
prodigious. Fried potatoes were the first 
course, and the great stand-by. A big dishful 
was passed around the table, and, like the rest, 
I learned to heap up my plate without looking 


The improvised “rig” in which Mr. Hematreet went for his occasional 
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at it, while I 
strained my eyes to 
see what was 
coming next. This 
was done in order 
that I might keep 
only exactly the 
plate-room re, 
quired. Three meals 
couldn’t satisfy me ; 
I got the “ cookie” 
to make me up two 
others by way of 
“lunches.” I went 
out there white- 
faced and run-down 
in health, and, 
despite the heavy 
work, I gained nearly thirty pounds in 
weight during the three months I was 
there. 

Sundays were devoted to sleep by the 
majority of the boys, but with another 
fellow I used to go off on long jaunts 
over the prairie. We requisitioned an old 
wagon which was lying around, and with 
a couple of rails and some sheaves made 
seats for ourselves. We rigged up a couple 
of shafts from poles, and with a horse- 
collar as a basis and some string and 
wire as accessories we improvised a 
harness. An old horse, so tall that I had 
to mount a packing-box to put on his 
collar, used to pull us. 
not much to be seen excepting a few 
gophers, but it made a change, and we got out 
of it all the fun we could. There was a little 
slough, about as large as a good-sized dining- 
room, some two miles from the farm, to which 
we used to repair for our weekly bath. Coming 
home one Sunday from one of these trips, the 


True, there was | 
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“I strained my eyes to see what was coming next.” 


old horse took fright in some unaccountable way 
and, turning sharp in the trail, struck the wheel 
of the wagon against a boundary-stone. I landed 
about fifteen feet away unhurt, but my chum 
had the trouscrs ripped off him. Our steed con- 
tinued his headlong career to” 
the camp, and we had to foot 
It. 

Loading wheat was heavy 
work, but loading flax was even 
more so. Flax is not bound 
in sheaves as is wheat, but is 
tossed from the reaper in com- 
pact bunches. On this farm 
we thrashed over thirty-five 
hundred bushels of flax. It 
was interesting to watch it go 
through. ‘There was a con- 
siderable amount of “ tumble 
weed ” among it, and the stout 
stalks would shoot far out from 
the blower like javelins. 

The owner of the farm had 
leased a portion of the elevator 
at a town twelve miles away 
in which to store his wheat. 
Each morning an_ oil- pull 
tractor would leave for this 


wagons in tow. I don’t know 
what each of these wagons held, 
but they ‘‘ flared” at the top 
to about nine feet in width, and 
they were about shoulder deep 
for the average man. Three other 
wagons, team - drawn, completed 
the procession, which left the 
farm every morning and returned 
empty at night. The oil- pull 
burned a low-grade coal oil, 
which was cheaper than petrol. 
It cost, I believe, about eight 
cents per bushel to make the 
trip. We used to joke the driver 
of the engine about his peculiar 
walk; it was jerky, just like his 
tractor—chug, chug—chug ! chug, 
chug—chug ! 

Where so much grain was being 
handled there was a lot of waste. 
All the wagons leaked a little, 
and as the same trail was used 
by other farmers for the same 
purpose it quickly became coated 
with spilled wheat. There must 
have been hundreds of bushels 
of wheat on that twelve miles 
of trail, all mixed with the 
dust, and a dead loss. 

But the wagons couldn’t get the wheat away 
fast enough, and we had to care for some of it 
temporarily on the prairie. Accordingly we built 
a large bin, about thirty feet square, of planks 
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and cedar telegraph-poles, and turned the grain 
‘carrier into this. A workman was inside this 
big box one day, shovelling the wheat—it was 
about eighteen feet deep in there—to the corners 
of the bin, when the side burst outward. In an 
instant a team of horses which were standing 
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us about three thousand five hundred dollars 
in wages. Over a thousand of this, however, 
went to two men. They and their teams worked in 
the fields, and their wives helped with the 
cooking. But each of us had a tidy “ wad” 
coming to him. A bank, as I understand it, 


” “The sides of the bin burst outward.” 


alongside were engulfed to their backs. The 
workman was swept out through the break, 
and discovered twenty feet away, completcly 
buried except for a small portion of his coat. 
We dug him out in a hurry; it was a narrow 
escape for him. 

Altogether we thrashed thirty thousand bushels 
of wheat on that farm. In addition, there was 
a great quantity of oats, and the flax which I 
mentioned before. On pay-day we divided among 


financed my employer, and further enabled him 
to store his wheat for a forty-cent increase per 
bushel. 

When I left the farm my friends down in 
Toronto would never have recognized me. I was 
as red as an Indian and my three-months’ beard 
as black as a pirate’s. But I was as fit as possible, 
and glad to have had the experience. Moreover, 
I was so pleased with the West that I decided 
to stay there. 


“RED RUBE.” 


By JOHN RANSOME. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH WEBB. 


An account of the lurid career of one of the most daring and successful train robbers that 
ever plagued the railroad and express companies of America. 


RAIN robberies are few and far 
a » between to-day, even in the ‘‘ wild 
>) F and woolly ” West, but they were 
eam pretty frequent in the eighties and 
~ ‘nineties. The most notorious train 
robber and outlaw of the West at that time was 
Reuben Burrows, or “ Red Rube,” as ke was 
nicknamed on account of the colour of his hair 
and beard. 

Burrows hailed from Alabama, and started 
operations about 1880, holding up trains, steal- 
ing horses, and robbing lonely travellers in the 
time-honoured highwayman style. Needless per- 
haps to say, his early exploits are more or less 
shrouded in uncertainty ; they were anonymous, 
and he never claimed or boasted of them. 
Gradually, however, it leaked out that he was 
the ringleaderin most of the big train robberies, 
and large rewards were ofered by di Terent rail- 
road and express companies for his capture, dead 
or alive. 

Many detectives and deputy sherits set out 
to try and bring him to book, but he managed to 
evade their attentions and to carry on a perfect 
reign of terr>- ‘> the Southern States for over a 
dozen years. 

Aided by his innumerable spies and accom- 
plices, Burrows contrived during that period to 
elude all attempts to capture or kill him. Three 
sheriffs did get on his track and encountered him 
—to their cost, for he shot them dead. In 
December, 1888, too, he killed a gentleman named 
Chester Hughes, who was a passenger on board 
a train he and his gang held up and robbed. Mr. 
Hughes pluckily attempted resistance, with 
fatal result to himself. 

“Red Rube ” was a Claude Duval in his way, 
and never molested women. Whenever he 
raided a train, he allowed all the lady passengers 
to retain their possessions. His courtesy in 


this respect is said to have lost him many thou- 
sands of dollars on one occasion. A train pulled 
up at Bellevue, in Northern Texas, to take in 
water. Suddenly eight men, dressed as cow- 
boys, rushed out from the timber alongside the 
line. In the light from the car-windows 
they were secn to be masked and armed with 
revolvers. 

“Up with your hands! Put’emup! Weare 
“Red Rube’s’ band!” they shouted; and, to 
show that they meant business, they sent a 
volley of pistol-bullets over the train before 
springing on to the cars. The railway men were 
intimidated, but, while the gang was overawing 
these, making them file out and line up alongside 
the track, time was afforded one of the male 
passengers, in a car temporarily neglected or 
ignored by the robbers, to whisper to the other 
occupants that “ Red Rube” was said never to 
plunder women. 

“Tf you are wise,” he added, “ you will give 
all your valuables into the safe keeping of the 
ladies present. Are you willing, ma’am ”— 
turning to the lady next to himself—“ to take 
charge of what I possess ? ” 

“Yes,” she stammered, whereupon he promptly 
handed her his pocket-book, gold watch, ring, 
and loose cash, which she secreted upon her 
person. 

The other males in the car likewise handed 
over their wealth to the ladies, one of whom put 
fifteen thousand dollars into a lunch basket. 
When “ Red Rube ” came into the car, great was 
his chagrin and that of his confederates to find 
that not a man in it had as much as a watch or 
ring upon him. 

Whether the outlaw chief suspected the trick 
that had been plaved upon him it is impossible 
to say, but he did not allow any of his fellow- 
desperadoes to interfere with the womenfolk 
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and suffered the train to go on, content with the 
spoil he had got from the express company’s safe, 
which, it is said, only contained a thousand 
dollars in money. 

On another occasion he and his band, num- 
bering about nine men, all masked and armed 
with revolvers, rode up toa little wayside station, 
made prisoners of the station-master and one or 
two others of the railway staff, removed and 
destroyed certain portions of the telegraphic 
apparatus, so that no message could be sent either 
up or down the line, and then stopped the next 
train by the danger signal. 

“What’s up?” sang out the engine-driver, 
as he slowed down. 

“ This,” laughed “ Red Rube,” springing up 
on to the footplate and thrusting his revolver 
muzzle into the man’s face. 

“ Get down!” 

The startled enginemen got down, and one of 
the robbers mounted guard over them, while 
the others rushed along either side of the train, 
firing their pistols to overawe the passengers 
and boarding the cars as they came to them. 

Very seldom, if ever, did the passengers resist 
the robbers, and this is not altogether to be 
wondered at ; for someone must inaugurate the 
Tesistance, and one cannot count on the swift 
support of one’s fellow-passengers. The des- 
peradoes generally invaded a car at either end, 
and posted themselves thus, standing in the 
middle of the aisle and completely commanding 
the car. Any passenger pulling out a revolver 
would be promptly covered and shot, if not by 
both rascals, almost certainly by one. 

You might be able to anticipate the man facing 
you and get your bullet home first in his case, 
but then there was the man standing behind 
you to reckon with also, And your fellow- 
passengers would not be obliged to vou for draw- 
ing upon them, as well as yourself, the indis- 
criminate fusillade that invariably followed 
any such act of defiance. 

More than once, indeed, a dozen or more help- 
less passengers—men, women, and children— 
were killed or wounded by the furious fire of a 
train robber whom some passenger had the 
hardihood to try and get the better of. 

“Red Rube,” however, met with a severe 
repulse in holding up a train on the Illinois 
branch of the Chicago and Rock Island Railroad. 
A railway official, boarding the train at a point 
in Illinois, thought that he recognized something 
familiar about one of his fellow-passengers. All 
at once the truth burst upon him. He remem- 
bered the man as a suspected member of 
Burrow’s gang. 

Carefully avoiding doing anything to alarm 


the fellow or lead him to suspect that. his identity 
was known, the trainman quietly left his place 
and spoke to one of the conductors. 

As he feared, the train was carrying specie. 
There were twenty thousand dollars in the express 
car in front, under guard of two armed men 
locked inside. 

What could two men, even though armed and 
entrenched inside a fortified car with steel doors 
hope to do against a strong band of desperadoes ? 
Before then, as the official knew, the steel doors 
had been blown in with dynamite, and on another 
occasion the robbers built a great fire of brush- 
wood and logs around the car, which they de- 
tached from the train, and forced its defenders 
to submit and unlock the door, under pain of 
being roasted alive inside. 

“You must stop at Joliet,” the official told 
the conductor. ‘‘ Delay the train there and 
bring aboard sufficient men to cope with the 
gang, which is bound to be waiting for us some- 
where beyond.” 

This plan was duly acted upon. At Joliet, 
without any of the passengers suspecting that 
there was anything wrong, or anything out of 
the ordinary taking place, the train was delayed 
while some score of trusty men were obtained. 
All armed with revolvers and disguised in various 
ways—some even as women, it is alleged—these 
twenty good men and true boarded the train in 
twos and threes as passengers, and distributed 
themselves throughout the diferent cars. 

The train went on, and in a wild, desolate, 
thickly - wooded region the driver saw half- 
a-dozen men waving red lights. He noticed, 
moreover, that the rails had been torn up just 
beyond the group. He at once blew his whistle 
stridently—the agreed-on signal—shut off steam, 
applied the brakes, and bolted with his stoker 
over the tender into the express or specie car 
just behind. 

As the train came to a standstill, and the 
robbers’ confederates within the cars sprang up 
to overawe their fellow-passengers, they were 
promptly shot down by the disguised guards. 
At the same time a brisk fusillade was opened 
by the two messengers and others in the specie 
car upon the robbers alongside the track. These 
had been swollen to twice their original number 
by more men emerging from the thickets or 
from behind boulders. It was about the biggest 
band of train robbers known. Red Rube was 
getting on. 

For once, at any rate, the trainmen had got 
their fire in first. It was afterwards shown that no 
fewer than nine of the robbers rode in the ca s 
Of these, six were promptly shot down when th y 
whipped out their pistols ; the other three were 
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held up and tied. As to the dozen men on the 
track, the warm and wholly-unexpected reception 
they had received laid four of them low and con- 
vinced the’ others of the hopelessness of their 


. enterprise. Ducking and dodging for their lives, 


they fled, Red Rube amongst them, and 
disappeared into the recesses of the woods, 
whither it would have been idle to think of 
pursuing them in the dark. 

No doubt the official who was chiefly instru- 
mental in this defeat of the train robbers was 
well rewarded by the express and railroad 
companies. He certainly deserved to be, for 
thirteen of the rascals were accounted for, ten 
being shot and three captured unhurt out of 
a total of twenty-one, 


Red Rube’s gang was broken up for the 
time being ; but it was not long before he was 
again at his lawless work, and now he and 
his following displayed a savage ruthlessness 
which looked like vengeful fury for his late 
reverse. 

At Texarkana, on the St. Louis, Arkansas, and 
Texas Railroad, with five other ruffians— 
probably the remnant of his former powerful 
band—he threw a switch out of gear, and the 
train, coming on at full speed, was partially 
derailed, several cars being overthrown and 
wrecked. Fortunately, however, only one man 
was killed in the disaster, a poor “ hobo,” or 
tramp, who was stealing a ride on a freight car. 
None of the passengers seem to have been 
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seriously injured, but most of them were violently 
shaken and badly bruised. 

Quite regardless of anything but booty, the 
six robbers rushed upon the mail car, which had 
kept the rails. There was only one express 
Messenger, but he was a brave fellow, well 
worthy of his trust. He fired out upon the 
marauders with a Winchester repeating rifle. The 
gang, however, dodged the shots and got up 
beside the car, where he could not see them. 
They shot back at the car, but the bullets failed 
to penetrate its stout walls, and the gallant 
messenger kept up such a lively fusillade that 
none of them dared to approach the doors or 
try to break in the shuttered windows. 

Unable to dislodge him, Red Rube shouted 
in a rage that unless he came out they would 
set fire to the car. It was only when the robbers 
were preparing to do so, and he saw that further 
resistance would be vain, that the heroic official 
surrendered. : * 

“See here!” he shouted. “ I’ll cave in and 
ore the door if you will promise to spare my 
ife.” 

“All right,” Red Rube answered, “ we'll 
spare your life, though you don’t deserve it.” 

The messenger thereupon stepped out, and the 
gang rushed in and overhauled the mailbags and 
parcels, from which they abstracted property to 
the value of ten thousand dollars. Red Rube 
next searched the male passengers, securing 
further plunder in the shape of cash and notes, 
watches, chains, and rings. The gang then tied 
the messenger, driver, and fireman of the train 
to trees, and amused themselves by firing at 
points all round the bodies of their terrified 
victims. 

They did not wound the engineer and the 
fireman, but, in revenge for the trouble he had 
given them, shot off one of the express messenger’s 
ears, as well as putting a bullet through one of 
his hands and one of his arms. 

“We spare your life, as we promised,” grinned 
Burrows, “‘ but we must leave you some tokens 
to remember us by.” 

While this cruel sport was going on the 
passengers were overawed by the levelled rifles of 
some of the gang, and so the victims received 
no aid. “ Indeed,” the report I am quoting from 
goes on to say, “ after the robbers had left the 
spot the travellers were afraid to release the 
prisoners until an hour had elapsed.” 

Yet another daring train robbery that occurred 
about this time may safely be put down to Red 
Rube and his gang. This raid occurred near 
Quantics, Virginia, on the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg and Potomac Railroad. The passenger 
train concerned was bound for New York, and 


was only some thirty-five miles from Washing- 
ton, the capital of the United States. It was about 
seven o'clock in the evening, and the moon was 
shining brightly. 

The robbers were seven in number, and masked 
and armed to the teeth as usual. Having held up 
the train in the orthodox manner, they first of all 
blew open the door of the express car with 
dynamite, and the messenger was forced, under 
threats of death, to open the safe, which contained 
a large quantity of gold, the value of which was 
variously estimated at between fifty thousand 
and a hundred and fifty thousand dollars. While 
engaged upon the safe, the thieves fired a number 
of shots, but no one was hurt, and they were 
evidently merely intended to frighten the pas- 
sengers -and .keep them in the cars. “ The 
only weapon among the passengers was 
one small revolver, and when an attempt was 
made to fire it at the. robbers it would not 
go off.” 

The express car which was plundered belonged 
to the Adams Express Company. A couple of 
the bandits entered it, while the rest kept guard 
over the train officials. Six packages were slit 
open and their contents looted. Evidently the 
robbers were familiar with the railway manage 
ment, and from some remarks which they were 
heard to make it is supposed that two of them 
got into the train at the previous station. All the 
safes were rifled, the brigands piling their booty 
in the cab of the engine. 

They then uncoupled the engine, and made off 
on it in the direction of Quantics, leaving the 
train helpless. Before -reaching Quantics the 
gang abandoned the engine at a point where they 
probably had a boat ready to cross the Potomac 
into Maryland. 

Before leaving the locomotive they started it 
at full steam down the line, and after travelling 
for some distance it left the rails and was com- 
pletely wrecked. 

The railwaymen in charge of this particular 
train were not lacking in courage, but they 
had no weapons, while the thieves were armed 
with revolvers. Although the postal car 
contained many sacks of registered letters it 
was not molested-probably owing to lack 
of time. : 

In the efforts to capture Red Rube, the 
Southern Express Company alone spent no less 
a sum than twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
the various rewards offered for his body, dead or 
alive, soon totalled up to over seven thousand 
dollars. ‘ 

Tempted by this sum, in the fall of 1893 two 
negroes, who were friendly with the outlaw and 
had probably sheltered him from time to time, 


came to Deputy-Sheriffs M‘Duffy and Carter at 
Linden, Alabama, one dark night, and asked for 
a private conversation. 

“* Red Rube Burrows is coming to our farm 
on Tuesday night,” they told the officer. “ He 
will take dinner with us, and while he is eating 
we will seize and hold his arms, so that he 
cannot use his pistols. You must be close at 
hand with your posse. We will leave the 
door unfastened and whistle as a signal, and 
you must rush in.” 

Everything fell out exactly as they arranged. 
Red Rube-came to the farm, little suspecting 
the treachery meditated by his hosts. ‘The 
negroes and he sat down to dinner and, just as 
he was about to start eating, the pair pounced 


upon him, each catching an arm and dragging it: 


round behind his chair. 

Burrows roared like an infuriated lion, and 
struggled desperately to break loose, upsetting 
his chair and hurling all three of them in a heap 
to the floor. He was a very big and powerful 
man, but the negroes were also strong men, and 
managed to retain their hold upon his arms. 
They rolled over and over one another, 
fighting madly for the mastery, Burrows 
trying to shake them off and draw his pistols, 
and they as strenuously endeavouring to pre- 
vent him. 

The Sheriff’s posse rushed in, and Burrows 
was overpowered by sheer weight of numbers, 
disarmed, and bound hand and foot. Thus 
trussed, he was thrown across a_ horse, 
strapped down, and conveyed with all speed 
to Linden Jail, where he was shut up in the 
Sherifi’s office. 

Deputy M‘Duffy and a negro were left in the 
cell with him, to keep an eye upon him. He 
had ridden far to his betrayers’ farm and was 
greatly exhausted, and, stretching himself on 
his pallet with a deep sigh of satisfaction, he 
presently dropped off to sleep. 

It was about four o’clock on the Wednesday 
morning when he woke up. His two guards were 
sitting opposite him, watching him. He was 
manacled, and his legs were still tied together. 
An attempt at escape would have seemed mad- 
ness, and that he could be meditating anything of 
the kind in the circumstances appeared un- 
believable. 

But the guards had a very cunning and 
desperate ruffian to deal with, as speedily 
transpired. 

“Look here!” he exclaimed, suddenly. 
“You didn’t allow me to eat anything at those 
two niggers’ place, and I’m just about famished. 
I came a long way and haven’t tasted bite or 
sup for ten hours or more.” 
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“ You'll have to wait until breakfast-time, 
anyway,” replied M‘Duffy. 

Burrows burst into a torrent of vituperation, 
finishing up by saying: “If ye won’t fetch me 
something to eat, let me have the handbag I had 
with me when you took me. I’ve some biscuits 
in it. I see you’ve got it there.” 

At a sign from M‘Dufly the negro handed 
Burrows the stiff black leather wallet in question, 
which—fatal folly—the captors had neglected 
to search. Red Rube opened the bag with 
his manacled hands, and, putting them into 
it, took out some biscuits, which he ate 
ravenously. 

Then, thrusting his hands into the bag a 
second time, he pulled out two revolvers and 
promptly covered the astonished deputy. and the 
negro with them. 

“ Utter a sound and ye’re dead men, both on 
ye!” he snarled. “ Put your claws up, you!” 
—glowering fiercely on M‘Dufly. 

The deputy thought it prudent to obey the 
mandate, enforced as it was by the clicks of the 
cocked hammers. 

“That’s wise of ye, deputy. Now, nigger, 
you unlock these ’ere bracelets, and quick 
about it, or one of these barkers may go 
off suddint-like, and you come by grievous 
bodily harm.” 

In fear and trembling, under the menace 
of one of the levelled weapons, the black 
removed the handcuffs from the desperado’s 
wrists. : 

“Put ’em on our friend the deputy here,” 
was Red Rube’s next order. ‘Hold out 
your hands, deputy—better submit quietly like 
a sensible man. I’ve got the drop on ye both 
proper ; there’s no denying it.” 

M‘Duffy was obliged to extend his wrists 
and allow the negro to clasp the manacles 
upon them. 

Red Rube chuckled and guffawed softly. 

“ And now, nigger,” he said, ‘‘ untie the ropes 
on my feet.” 

The negro did so; and, rising, Burrows, with 
a fierce scowl, bade the man open the door and 
precede him outside. They both passed out, 
and Burrows made the negro lock and bolt the 
door upon M‘Duffy. 

“‘ Where’s the other deputy ? ”” demanded the 
outlaw. ‘‘ Which is his toom? ‘lake me to 
it. I want the money he took from me, and I’m 
going to have it.” 

The trembling negro conducted him to Deputy 
Carter’s bedroom, and under his direction knocked 
at the door on finding it locked. 

After a moment or two Carter came to the 
door and opened it. He just peered round it, 
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and Burrows at once clapped a pistol to his 
forehead. 

“‘ T want the money you took from me. Hand 
it over!” growled the outlaw. 

Carter ducked and, after trying to shut the 
door and failing, made a dash for his pistols, 


which he had lying handy. Red Rube 
rushed into the room after him, but Carter was 
able to seize his pistols and fire several shots in 
rapid succession at the intruder. He hit 
Burrows, who returned the shots while falling 
back towards the doorway. There was a faint 
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hammers, 


“The deputy thought it prudent to obey, the mandate, enforced as it was by the clicks of the 
coc! 


moon shining through the window, which dead; and, when the crowd which quickly 

enabled the men to see one another indis- collected entered Carter’s room they found that 

tinctly, and Carter had promptly recognized brave officer fatally shot through the lungs and 

his prisoner. the negro lying wounded with a bullet through 
Burrows reached the street—only to drop his shoulder. 


Vol. xxxviii.—36. 


THE 
SAVING OF PARIS. 


HOW A WOMAN'S WIT AVERTED A GREAT 
DISASTER. 


By HENRI GAILLARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK WRIGHT. 


a 


Little by little the “inner history” of the Great War is coming to light. This remarkable story 

shows how the presence of mind of a humble woodman’s widow, in the early days of hostilities, 

led to the preservation of the Western Railway of France, on which at that time Paris depended 
for its supplies and the transport of troops. 


N a clearing of the Forét de Lyons, 
near Martagny, in Normandy, and 


able road, stands the rustic half- 
timbered cottage of Octavie Dela- 
court. A solitary habitation indeed, but one 
well fitted to the mental outlook of a Icnely 
woman—no fair young heroine of romance, as 
some readers may hastily conclude, but a widow 
of over fifty with hair turning a silvery grey. 
Her husband—a forester, and the builder of the 
little home—had died from a fever a year before 
the war. Childless, she had elected to live on 
there alone, partly through necessity, partly 
because of the memories which the surroundings 
stirred in her mind whenever she went forth 
to collect sticks for her fire, or when, lying in 
bed at night, she heard the wind in the trees. 
Twenty years with “her man,” twenty years 
of labour in common, had made her a fervent 
lover of the forest. It had become, as it were, 
her domain. Certainly no one knew better its 
confusing tangle of roads and pathways. 

The outbreak of the war naturally had an 
effect on the mind and habits of Octavie Dela- 
court, but, alone in the world as she was, it 
affected her much less than it had done her 
friends and acquaintances in the neighbouring 
villages. In her case the war fever took the 
form of restlessness—an eager, insatiable desire 
to learn the truth about the danger which was 
threatening her dear France. 


As the cloud darkened over the country her 
anxiety for news grew keener and keener. It 
seemed as though her sub-conscious self was 
aware that the tide of invasion was drawing 
nearer and nearer to the fair fields and orchards 
of Normandy, and that one morning she would 
wake up to find Martagny, Gournay, and Les 
Andelys in the hands of the Boches. So every 
day, in those early weeks of the war, she was up 
betimes and, having carefully done up her grey 


tresses and put on a newly-ironed blue apron; 


set forth to one or other of the neighbouring 
villages, where she would be able to read the 
latest ‘‘ communiqué ” and pick up any stray 
item of news that might filter through from Paris. 

About eight o’clock on the morning of 
September 16th, 1914, Octavie Delacourt set 
out in this way, her destination on this occasion 
being Gournay and the house of an old friend 
of her husband, a small landowner named 
Rismude. It is a good distance by road from 
Martagny to Gournay, so she decided to take a 
short cut through the Forét de Lyons. Setting 
her best foot foremost, she struck off through 
the trees with the swinging stride of a hardy 
countrywoman, and soon picked up a little 
pathway amidst the undergrowth which she 
knew would lead her in the right direction. 
After walking for some ten minutes at full speed, 
she came to a part of the forest known as “ La 
Moliére,” the site of a disused chalk quarry, 
the gaping white mouth of which is partly hidden 
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“Octavie felt a heavy hand descend on her shoulder.” 


by dense foliage. It was here that her eye— 
long experienced in wood-craft—noticed some- 
thing unusual near the path she was following : 
a number of green branches, freshly cut from 
the trees, which someone—apparently in vain— 
had been trying to make into a fire. Stopping 


in front of the charred remains, she could not 
suppress the utterance of the reflection which 
sprang to her mind :— 

“How stupid to cut green branches for a 
fire!” 

Hardly had the words passed her lips than 
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Octavie felt a heavy hand descend on her 
shoulder. With thumping heart and suddenly 
blanched face she spun half round and beheld 
her aggressor—a heavy-featured man in a 
strange dress who, with a cynical smile on 
his thick lips and a hard look in his little 
grey eyes, had noiselessly appeared from behind 
a tree. 

“How you frightened me!” exclaimed 
Octavie, retaining her self-possession, in spite 
of her fright, and endeavouring to shake off 
the leaden fingers which weighed on her slender 
frame. 

But not a word in reply came from the 
mysterious man, who might have been made of 
cast-iron, so motionless did he stand. Gradu- 
ally, as Octavie Delacourt fell to examining him, 
the hideous truth began to dawn upon her, and 
her heart almost stopped beating. She had never 
set eyes before on a German soldier; she had 
never even seen a picture of one. But she had 
heard tell of their uniform, in a vague sort of 
way, and suddenly, one might say instinctively, 
she recognized the ash-grey dress and the round 
cap of the same colour. How came the wearer 
of these tell-tale clothes to be in her forest, not 
fifteen miles from Les Aridelys, and within 
rifle-shot of her native village of Martagny ? 

The mystery terrified her. However, no 
trace of fear or the tumult in her breast 
appeared on her face. Her simple peasant 
logic told her that that would have been fatal. 
In the presence of the hidden and _ perhaps 
imminent danger into which she divined she had 
stumbled, she told herself, with feminine 
shrewdness, that at all costs she must preserve 
a brave countenance and combat the enemy by 


craft. ie 

“ What ousseas with me? Can I be of 
any servic wi? TE you have lost your way 
I can set right. No one knows the forest 


better than : 

She paus smiled. 

The Ger fer’s only reply was a sort 
of grunt and a slightly relaxed hold on her 
shoulder. At the same time he led her in the 
direction of a deep excavation, formerly used 
asa wolf-trap. What was he going to do to her ? 
She now noticed that he carried in his right 
hand a bayonet, with which he swished, as they 
walked along, at the tall grass and weeds. Was 
he going to kill her? She would have turned 
and. fled like a hare but for the grip in which she 
was held. Perhaps, after all, she thought, there 
was greater ‘safety in non-resistance than in 
attempted flight. So she allowed herself to be 
led to the very edge of the excavation before 
saying to her captor, in a pleading voice :— 


“ You are not going to do me any harm, are 
you? I’m only a poor, inoffensive woman.” 

Whilst making this appeal, standing on the 
edge of what she imagined might be her grave, 
she noticed that the greater part of the hole was 
skilfully hidden by a roof of branches. The 
next moment she heard the man with the 
bayonet whistle, whereupon the head of a 
blond, blue-eyed giant, also dressed in grey, 
but with the rank-marks of an officer, suddenly 
appeared through the aperture. Words in a 
guttural tongue passed between the two soldiers. 
Then the fair-complexioned Boche, eyeing her 
critically, shrugged his shoulders disdainfully, 
uttered an order, and disappeared. 


The leaden hand immediately fell from Octavie™ 


Delacourt’s shoulder and she was once more 
free. Now, however, all her strength seemed 
to have gone from her, The feeling that she 
had just escaped a very real danger robbed her 
of her desire to flee. Slowly, timidly, like a 
frightened animal, she moved away, with her 
head slightly turned towards her captor, who 
stood watching her, as a cat will a mouse, his 
bayonet still in his hand and a look of mingled 
cruelty and regret on his coarse, heavy features. 
A few steps more and he called to her to halt. 

“Has he changed his mind?” thought 
Octavie, seeing him walk towards her. No; he 
intended to do her no harm; all he wanted to 
do was to take her by the hand and lead her in 
an entirely oppositd direction to the one she was 
heading in. This done, he released her. 

Once through the trees, and hidden from view, 
Octavie Delacourt made a détour and ran as 
fast as her legs would carry her to Neuf-Marché. 
At first she thought of returning to Martagny, 
but the fear of being recaptured restrained her. 
Moreover, she felt that she had now an urgent 
duty to perform—to inform the nearest authori- 
ties of her discovery. That it foreboded some- 
thing extremely serious for the country she could 
now no longer doubt for a moment. In her 
flight she had caught sight, through an opening 
in the trees, of a third grey-clad soldier, lying 
flat on his stomach at the edge of the forest and, 
with his rifle close to hand, watching the move- 
ments of a peasant guiding his plough. 

Dupont, the aubergiste of Neuf-Marché, listened 
to her story with a puzzled face. But, though 
his scepticism was great, he did not allow it to 
get the better of his judgment. ‘‘ Nothing would 
astonish him in these times,’ he declared; so 
off he went in search of the garde champétre, one 
of the keepers of the forest. He was lucky in 
catching him before he went for his leisurely 
morning round, and brought him to the inn, 
ready to explode with hilarity. 
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“Sergeant Leroy punctured with rifle-bullets the tyres of the motor-cars ia which they were Seeing.” 


“ My poor woman, you must be suffering from 
illusions,” he exclaimed, bursting into a roar of 
laughter. ‘‘ Prussians in the Forét de Lyons ? 
No more than there are cockchafers on a 
switch | 


Whilst he hastened to turn to his wine and 
touch glasses with the innkeeper, Octavie, 
seeing that it would be useless to discuss the 
matter, slipped out without a‘ word and hurried 
off to the gendarmerie. Here. Quartermaster 
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Crosnier was almost as difficult to convince as 
the garde champétre. 

“ Prussians at Martagny?” he said, with 
wrinkled brow and a look of doubt in his eyes, 
as he twisted his moustache. ‘ Are you quite 
sure? You astonish me.” 

“Yes, I’m quite sure,” affirmed Octavie, in 
an almost supplicating voice. “ Quite, guile 
sure. And if you go after them, take care you 
go in force, otherwise they will kill you. There 
is one Boche, as I’ve told you, at the edge of 
the wood, ready to fire, and I’ve no doubt there 
are others also lying in waiting.” 

“Certainly we shall go and see if there’s 
anything in what you say, my good woman,” 
replied the Quartermaster, in a condescending 
tone, which proved to her that he was still 
undecided whether to accept her story for gospel. 

However, there was no knowing. So he 
promised he would see to the matter at once. 
Fraets and Lebas, his gendarmes, should accom- 
pany him into the wood. They would look into 
the mystery as a matter of duty. 

On leaving the constabulary Octavie Dela- 
court, not wholly satisfied that she had set the 
administrative machinery sufficiently in motion, 
asked herself what more she could do. All at 
once she thought of the post-mistress she knew 
at Mainneville, a village some three miles off. 
Excellent idea! A post-mistress had both the 
telegraph and telephone at her disposal, and she 
knew that this official, at any rate, would not 
laugh at her. Pulling herself together once 
more, she set off at a brisk walk—almost a run— 
in the direction of Mainneville. 2 

There, as she had foreseen, she met with the 
most sympathetic of receptions. Mme. B——, 
the post-mistress, lost not a moment in tele- 
phoning to M.- Armand Bernard, the Prefect of 
the Eure, who immediately passed on the news 
to his colleagues of the adjoining departments. 
Within half an hour not a prefect, not a com- 
missary of police, not a gendarme within a radius 
of a hundred miles was uninformed. The 
Germans in the Forét de Lyons and their 
accomplices ‘were entrapped, as it were, within 
the meshes of a net. 

Octavie Delacourt went to sleep that night 
content indeed. But she little knew what a 
service she had rendered to France—nothing 
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less, in fact, than the saving of the Western 
Railway line, on which Paris depended at that 
time for its supplies and the transport of troops. 


The facts relating to the capture of the Huns 
in the Forét de Lyons, and those working in 
conjunction with them, were briefly recorded at 
the time, but, overshadowed by the greater 
events of those early days of the war, their true 
significance was lost sight of. A Prussian 
captain, a non-commissioned officer, and eleven 
engineers were arrested at Oissel, thanks to the 
good marksmanship of Sergeant Leroy, of the 
G.V.C. Service, who punctured with rifle-bullets 
the tyres of the motor-cars in which they were 
fleeing. One of the cars bore the plate and 
number of the prefect of police of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Ina motor-lorry which formed part of the convoy 
was half a ton of explosives. 

In the course of his examination the German 
officer declared that he had crossed the depart- 
ments of the Somme and the Oise without being 
troubled, and that he had come into the Eure 
with the intention of blowing up the Oissel 
bridge, or, failing this, that of Manoir. He 
added that ‘‘ but for a cursed countrywoman.”’ 
whom one of his men had caught in the forest, 
and whom he ought to have “ suppressed,” he 
would certainly have succeeded. 

This happened about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Less than an hour later it was dis- 
covered that the capture had not been made 
without bloodshed. Between the “ Moliére” 
quarry and the excavation where the blond Hun 
had appeared to Octavie Delacourt three bodies 
were found stretched on the ground—those of 
the luckless Quartermaster Crosnier and his 
gendarmes, who had been shot almost point- 
blank when calling on the automobilists to 
surrender. : 

Octavie Delacourt’s presence of mind, bravery, 
and persistence were recognized: by the French 
Government in a decree which was “published 
only a few weeks ago. But the service she 
rendered was infinitely greater than either the 
praise or the monetary reward—one hundred 
francs !—which she received for having been 
instrumental in preventing the perpetration of 
an act which might have resulted in grave 
disaster to the capital of France. 


What Happened to the 
. “ Glenholme.” 


By “SEAFARER.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. GILLETT, 
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The merchant seaman whose voyages take him through the war-zone lives a hazardous life 

nowadays, but he treats it as “all in the day's work.” The “Glenholme” was sunk by a German 

submarine in the Mediterranean, and her crew underwent quite a lot of adventures before they 
were finally rescued. 


HESE are chancy times for sailor- 
men, both those who man our fight- 
ing ships and the crews of merchant 
vessels, but they must all take the 
sea as they find it and do their best 
while their country is at war. Many of them 
have faced death cheerfully in the execution 
of their duty. Some have gone under, while 
others have endured wounds and privation, as 
did the men of the British steamer Glenholme. 

This staunch ship, steering wide of the land, 
cleared the southern shores of Malta and stuck 
her blunt nose into the long smooth swell that 
rolled up from the eastward. A ten-knot cargo- 
boat, deep-laden with steel rails for Alexandria, 
she forged steadily onward through the murky 
night. From stem to stern her hull lay shrouded 
in darkness; not a single light gleamed from 
any of her portholes, and even the lamp in her 
steering compass was veiled, for those on board 
knew right well that hostile submarines were 
operating in various parts of the Mediterranean. 

Captain John Groome leaned his elbows on 
the bridge-rail and gazed into the gloom 
ahead. 

“ We're all right so far,” he said; ‘‘ and from 
what I can hear of things it seems that these 
beastly submarines are operating quite a bit to 
the northward of our track. All the same, a 
sharp look-out must be kept or we may fall foul 
of some other craft running, like ourselves, 
without lights. J don’t want to bump any of 
them.” 

“The ocean is a wide place, sir,” cheerfully 
remarked the chief officer. ‘“ We'll keep clear 
of collision easy enough.” 

“T hope so,” replied the skipper. ‘‘ And 
now, Mr. Bolt, I’m going to lie down in the chart- 
room for a couple of hours, and I want you to 
call me at daybreak. That’s the time when 
submarines poke up their periscopes for a morning 
jook around.” 

The mists of dawn hung like grey curtains 
over the northern horizon when Captain Groome, 


? 


in answer to a call from the chief officer, again 
ascended the bridge ladder. 

“ Anything in sight ?” he queried. 

“Nothing at all,” replied Mr. Bolt. “It’s a 
bit hazy to the northward,” he added, “ but 
the skyline is quite clear ahead.” 

Hardly had the chief officer finished speaking 
when a shot—apparently coming from nowhere 
—shrieked overhead between the Glhenholme’s 
masts. A moment later the report of a gun came 
rolling down the wind. Groome hurriedly 
snatched up his binocular glasses and peered 
into the haze out abeam. 


“Great Scot!” he exclaimed. “A sub- 
marine! Hard-a-port, my son. Let her go off 
to south.” 


The helmsman ground his wheel over, and 
not a moment too soon, for a white line, like the 
trail of a shooting star, streaked athwart the 
surface of the waters. A torpedo had been 
discharged at the Glenholme, but as she swerved 
and swung from her course the deadly missile 
passed harmlessly ahead. 

“‘Murderous devils!” ejaculated Mr. Bolt. 
“ Attacking an unarmed ship with both gunfire 
and torpedoes.” 

“Pass the word to the engineer to give her 
every pound of steam,” shouted Groome. 

As the morning haze lifted the submarine 
came into clear view—a dark, sinister shape. 
She gave chase while the Glenholme made off at 
her topmost speed. Engineers and stokers did 
their best, and steam hissed from her safety- 
valve as, on a zigzag course, she fled. Mean- 
while the pursuing craft hung doggedly in her 
track. The submarine, however, discharged no 
more torpedoes; probably the German com- 
mander did not wish to deplete his stock of these 
expensive weapons. 

Gradually the pursuer closed with her quarry, 
until she was not more than a mile distant, and 
then her twelve-pounder gun began to bark 
viciously. Having found the range, the Germans 
fairly pounded the Glenholme with bursting shell, 
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battering her deck-houses and funnel into masses 
of twisted steel. 

Groome and his crew did their duty well. 
They were game, quite game, to the finish. The 
captain, alert and watchful, stood beside the 
helmsman and directed the steering in such a 
manner as to keep the hostile craft dead astern. 
Presently a flying splinter of shell gashed his 
leg below the knee, and blood trickled into his 
boot as he bound up the wound. Nevertheless, 
he kept his vessel going at top speed, for he knew 
that British warships were patrolling the Mediter- 
ranean, and while the chase lasted there still 
remained the chance that a swift destroyer 
might suddenly loom up on the skyline and rush 
to the assistance of his stricken and harassed 
vessel. 

No help came, however, and it was not long 
ere a shell struck the rudder-head. With 
steering gear completely wrecked, the steamer 
became unmanageable, and swung round at 
right angles to her course. Then, seeing escape 
was impossible, Captain Groome reluctantly 
rang his engines astern and signalled to 
the enemy that he was bringing his vessel to a 
standstill. 
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It must not be supposed that the Germans 
thereupon ceased fire. By no means. An 
unarmed and unmanageable British steamer 
wallowing helplessly in the swell presented a 
fine opportunity for a display of “ frightful- 
ness”; therefore, on general principles, they 
let drive a couple of shots at close range. 
These shells hulled the Glenholme forward on 
the waterline, and she commenced to sink 
slowly by the head. 

Having accomplished her work, the submarine 
came close alongside and stopped, with her gun 
trained point-blank on the stricken vessel. The 
German commander, a stout-built man with 
bristly hair, emerged from his conning-tower. 
He was evidently very angry. 

“Vy didn’t you stop before ? ” he yelled. 
haf used plenty of petrol to catch you.” 

“T’m_ sorry about your petrol,” suavely 
teplied Groome. 

“Vell now, hurry up and get your boats 
lowered!” shouted the Teuton. “I gif you 
ten minutes to leave—no more.” 

The crew of the submarine, armed with rifles, 
stood on their foredeck and watched the Glen- 
holme’s men abandon ship. Some ten minutes 
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later three boats containing all 
hands—thirty-four all told—had 
shoved clear of the sinking craft. 

“Now,” said the submarine 
commander to Mr. Bolt, who 
was in charge of Number Three 
lifeboat, “‘ I vant to make use of 
your boat for a little time. So 
crowd your men into the other 
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two boats, and shove Number Three alongside 
my craft. Hurry up, now, or I gif the order to 
fire.”” 

There being no help for it, Mr. Bolt and his 
men had perforce to do as they were told. 
When the empty boat was pushed alongside the 
submarine half-a-dozen Germans sprang into her 
and boarded the Glenholme, which vessel was now 
deep down by the head, but still sinking slowly. 

The Germans looted from their prize whatever 
took their fancy, while that ves crew sat 
in the other two lifeboats and watched the 
piratical proceedings with considerable dis- 
pleasure. One man in particular, a stoker who 
hailed from Limehouse, became extremely 
indignant. Like the rest of the Glenholme’s 
men, he had hurried to 


the boats with little 
beside the clothes he 
stood in. His other 


belongings had been left 
in the forecastle, and 
he had to some extent 
resigned himself to their 
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loss ; but when he saw some of his property in 
the hands of the Huns he could not restrain his 
anger. 

“The dirty thieves!” he yelled. ‘‘ They’ve 
got me brand-new bowler ’at and me gramo- 
phone.” Then, outspoken and fluent, the 
Londoner stood upright in the boat and gave 
the enemy his kind wishes. 

““T don’t wish yer no harm, blow yer!” said 
he. ‘I don’t want yer to get sunk, nor even 
captured by a British cruiser. Oh, no. I only 
wants yer blighted ole submarine to fall foul of 
asteamer’s bow some dark night and get capsized. 
Then I hopes she'll float around for a month 
bottom up, with the 
whole crowd of 
yer standin’ on yer 


bloomin’ heads and 


yellin’ ‘ Gott strafe 
England’ until you 
choke.” 
Undoubtedly there 
were several Ger- 


mans on board the 
submarine who 
understood — English 
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well enough to gather the gist of the irate stoker’s 
remarks. They looked very ugly as they 
fingered their rifles and glanced towards their 
officer for instructions; most probably the 
Londoner ran a grave risk of paying for his 
temerity with his life. It happened, however, 
that at this moment smoke was descried in the 
distance. The German commander levelled his 
binocular glasses and took a long look at it. 
Apparently this column of grey smoke caused 
him some uneasiness. Full well he knew the 


rapidity with which, during hazy weather, a 
destroyer could appear on the scene and open 
fire. 


He was evidently a cautious Teuton, for 
he gavea short, 
guttural order, 
he and his men 
descended into 
the submarine, 
and she dived 
below the sur- 
face, and so 
out of this 
story. How 
and when the 
piratical career 
of this parti- 
cular U-boat 
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came to a sudden end cannot. 
now be chronicled. 

Meanwhile the Glenholme’s 
crew sat in their boats’ and 
watched their vessel sink. Her 
bows were by this time below 
the surface ; she was going fast. 
Her stern rose high in air, and 
for about a minute the stricken 
and abandoned craft hung 
poised in this position—her fore 
part submerged, her rudder and 
propeller a hundred feet in air. 
Then, with a_ slow, slanting 
dive, she vanished from sight. 
Down she sank, like many a 
good ship before her, to rust 
and rot on the sandy, tide-swept 
floor of the Mediterranean. 

The smoke which had been 
sighted previously -vas no longer 
visible. Captain Groome and 


his crew in their three open boats had now to 
face the chances of a wide and lonely sea. Each 
boat was well equipped, and stocked with ten 
days’ provisions; nevertheless, the weather 
indications were not encouraging. Wind and 
Sea were gradually increasing, while a heavy bank 
of clouds in the north-west foretold a coming 
storm. The captain shouted a few words of 
advice and instruction to the officers in charge 
-of the two other boats. 

“It’s no use trying for Malta against this 
northerly gale that’s coming. We’ll just have 
to ‘ up stick’ and run for Tripoli. You're quite 
right, Mr. Bolt; the boats may get separated. 
If the sea becomes very heavy we my 0 
our sea-anchors until it moderates, or 
get picked up.” 

The storm came. Black, rain-laden 
drove across the restless waters, which a St 
and rising wind soon lashed into white-crest 
Tidges and dark green hollows. It was not sale 
ito carry sail and run before the gale; so, tethered 


by their painters to their 
canvas drags, or sea- 
anchors, the boats rode 
head-on, lifting bravely to 
the charging seas. Before 
nightfall they had drifted 
far apart and were lost to 
one another’s sight in the 
shrouding rain-squalls. 

It must be mentioned 
that next day two of the 
boats were picked up by a 
French steamer and their 
crews safely landed. This 
narrative will now deal, 
therefore, with what befell 
Captain Groome and the 
twelve men who were with 
him. 

For the next three days 
these poor castaways 
suffered considerably from 
cold and exposure ; more- 
over, the captain had to 
endure great pain, his 
wounded leg being stiff 
and swollen. However, on 
the third morning after 
they had abandoned the 
sinking Glenholme the 
wind and sea abated, and 
the sun rose in a cloudless 
sky that gave promise of a 
long spell of fine weather. 
Captain Groome gave 
orders to hoist the sail ; 
and, impelled by a westerly breeze, they steered 
for the northern coast of Africa. 

Soon after sunrise land was sighted right 
ahead—a sandy beach with low and slightly 
undulating country in the background. Groome . 
ran the boat close inshore and then consulted a 
torn and sea-stained chart. 

“ Now, men,” said he; ‘“‘ what with the gale 
and strong currents I figure out that we’ve been 
driven a long way east of Tripoli. The breeze 
is dying away, so we'll just have to get out the 
oars and pull to the westward.” 

“ How far is it to the nearest port, captain ? ” 
inquired one of the sailors, 

‘ Ohfabout seventy to eighty miles.” 

it’s a long pull on short allowance of 
smarked the sailor, with a rueful glance 

eg, which by this time was three- 

Is there any fresh water around 


attentively along the shore 
answer. “ Well,” said he a3 
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length, “it’s a barren-looking coast, and no 
mistake, but I see a clump of trees just beyond 
that point. Perhaps we can find water there, 
and refill our keg. Anyhow, we'll go and see.” 

They beached their boat in a little curving bay 
that lay between two rocky points. Here, not 
more than a couple of hundred yards inland, 
stood the clump of trees that Groome had noted. 
They found, to their great satisfaction, that 
these trees grew around the brink of a cup- 
shaped hollow, at the bottom of which bubbled 
a spring of clear fresh water. 

The overjoyed castaways drank their fill; 
then, with tin cups, they baled up the water 
and refilled their ten-gallon keg. While this 
job was in progress Captain Groome, accompanied 
by the bo’sun,clambered up the sides of the water- 
hole to take a look around before returning to 
the boat. On reaching level ground, to their 
astonishment and dismay, they found themselves 
confronted by a band of about fifty Arab horse- 
men. These men were Bedouins of the Senussi 
tribe—swarthy ruffians of the desert, fierce 
and ruthless, who lived chiefly by murder and 
pillage. . 

They were all armed, some with old-fashioned 
long-barrelled guns, and a few with modern 
rifles, while each man had long knives stuck 
around his girdle. These fierce nomads saw 
plainly that the white men were unarmed and 
helpless. Nevertheless, their chief—a tall Arab 
who was mounted on a white horse—pointed at 
the two castaways and shouted aloud to his 
followers. Evidently he gave the order to kill, 
for several of the swarthy miscreants levelled 
their rifles and fired point-blank. The bo’sun 
dropped, stone dead, with a bullet in his 
brain, while Captain Groome, shot through the 
shoulder, fell to earth and lay there unconscious 
and apparently lifeless. For more than an hour 
the unfortunate ship-captain remained senseless 
and inert. The wonder is that he did not bleed 
to death ; however, he lay so still that, luckily 
for him, the blood congealed and caked over 
his wounds. When at length his consciousness 
returned he found that in the meantime events 
had been happening with startling rapidity. 

It might be supposed that, after shooting 
Groome and the bo’sun, the Arabs would have 
murdered the remainder of the castaways out 
of hand, yet it transpired that they did not do 
so. Most probably it occurred to these desert 
nomads that it would be more profitable to 
carry the white men inland and hold them for 
ransom, therefore they took them as prisoners. 
Next, the Bedouins looted the boat that lay drawn 
up on the beach, taking all her portable equip- 
ment, such as provisions, rope, and canvas. 
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Then, apparently quite satisfied with their day’s 
work, they watered their horses and camped, to 
rest awhile beside the spring. 

Half-a-dozen armed Bedouins kept guard on 
the prisoners, who sat in a dejected group. 
Things were looking very black indeed for these 
poor seamen when suddenly—almost by magic, 
it seemed—deliverance came in the form of a 
patrol steamer flying the British flag. 

Steaming quite close inshore, she glided into 
view from behind an adjacent point. So close 
was the vessel when she rounded the headland 
that those on board could hear the shout of 
delight raised by the surviving castaways. 

The lieutenant in charge of the patrol boat— 
a keen and alert young officer—was not long 
in grasping the situation. He saw the boat 
drawn up on the beach, and heard the prisoners 
shouting for aid. Therefore, when the startled 
Bedouins hastily mounted and made off, this 
capable young Naval officer knew just what to 
do—and he did it. 

A band of badly-scared Arab horsemen 
started off inland, using whip and spur in 
desperate efforts to escape, but at that moment 
the patrol steamer’s machine-gun took a glad 
hand in the game. The gun rattled briskly, 
streams of lead whistled shoreward, and the tall 
Arab chief who rode the white horse pitched 
headlong from his saddle. For a moment he 
clawed spasmodically at the earth; then he 
lay quite still. He was as dead as a salted 
herring; to use colloquial English, he had got 
“all that was coming to him.” 

The remaining miscreants rode hard for 
safety, but the machine-gun did good work, 
and during the following few minutes at least 
a dozen desert marauders finished altogether 
with the joys and sorrows of this world. Those 
who managed to escape disappeared, together 
with a number of riderless horses, behind a 
distant sand-hill. 

Captain Groome and his men were promptly 
taken on board the patrol vessel. The bo’sun, 
poor fellow, was buried where he lay. The 
skipper’s wounds were dressed by the ship’s 
surgeon, and under kind and skilful treatment 
he soon began to mend. 

The writer saw Groome about six weeks 
later. He moved stiffly, like a man whose 
wounds have but recently healed; neverthe- 
less, he looked well, and was certainly very 
cheerful. 

“How do I feel?” said he, in answer to my 
query. ‘‘Oh, my shoulder is still a bit sore, 
but otherwise I’m feeling first class. Another 
week or so, and I’ll be fit and ready to join 
another ship.” 
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It is conservatively estimated that over three mil- 
lion people annually in this country alone are tak- 
ing Nuxated Iron. Such astonishing results have 
been reported from its use both by doctors and lay- 
men, that a number of well-known physicians in 
various parts of the country have been asked to 
explain why they prescribe it so extensively, and 
why it apparently produces so much better results 
than were obtained from the old. forms of inorganic 
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Extracts from some of the letters received are 


given below: 


Dr. hing, a New 
York physician and 
author, says: ‘There 
can be no vigorous 
iron men without fron, 

“Pallor means anae- 
mia. 

“Anaemia means de- 
ficiency. The skin of 
anaemic men and wo- 
men is pale. The flesh 
flavby. The muscles 
lack tone, the brain 
fags and the memory 
fails and they often 
become weak, nervous, 
irritable. des pondent 
and melancholy. When 
the iron goes from the 
blood of women, the roses go from their’ cheeks, 

“In the most common foods of America, the 
starches, sugars, table syrups, candies, polished rice, 
white bread, soda crackers, biscuits, macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, tapioca, sago, farina. degerminated cornmeal, 
no longer is iron to be found. Refining processes 
have removed the iron of Mother Earth from these 
impoverished foods, and silly methods of home cook- 
ery, by throwing down the waste-pipe the water in 
which our vegetabies are cooked is responsible for 
amother grave iron loss, 

“Therefore, if you wish to preserve your youthful 
vim and vigor to a ripe age, you must supply the 
iron deficiency in your food by using some form of 
organic iron, just as you would use salt when your 
food has not enough salt.’ 

Dr. Sauer, a Boston physician, who has studied 
both in this country and in great European Medical 
Instituions, says: “As I have said a hundred times 
over. organic fron is the 
greatest of all strength 
builders. If people would 
only throw away patent 
medicines and nauseous 
concoctions and take 
simple nuxated iron, I 
am convinced that the 
lives of thousands of 
persons might be qi 
who now die every year 
from pneumonia, egrippe, 
consumption, — kidney, 
liver, heart trouble, ete 
The real and true c: e 
which started their dis- 
ease was nothing more 
nor less than a wenk- 
ened condition brought 
on by a alck of tron 
in the blood. 
ot long ago a man 
came to me who was 
nearly half a century 
old and asked me .v give him a preliminary exami- 
nation for life insurance. TI was astonished to find 
him with the blood pressure of a boy of twenty and 
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as full of vigor, vim and vitality as a young man; in 
fact, a young man he really was, notwithstanding his 
age. The secret, he said, was taking iron—Nuxated 
Iron had filled him with renewed life. At thirty he 
was in bad health; at forty-six he was careworn and 
nearly all in. Now at fifty—after taking Nuxated 
Iron—a miracle of vitality and his face beaming with 
the buoyancy of youth. Iron is absolutely nece 
sary to enable your blood to change food into living 
tissue. Without it, no matter how much or what 
you eat, your food merely passes through you with- 
out doing you any 
good. You don't get 
the strength out of it, 
and as a consequence 
you become weak, pale 
and sickly looking, 
just like a plant try- 
ing to grow in a soil 
defictent in iron. If 
you are not strong or 
well, you ‘owe it” to 
yourself to make the 
following test: See how 
long you can work or 
how far you can walk 
without hecoming tired. 
Next take two five- 
grain tablets of ordin- ) S.Jaques. M.D. | 
ary nuxated iron three S.Jaques M 
times per day after meals for two weeks. Then test 
your strength again and see how much you have 
Bained, I have seen dozens of nervous, run down 
people who were ailing all the while double their 
strength and endurance and entirely rid themselves 
of all symptoms of dyspepsia, liver and other troubles 
in from ten to fourteen days’ time simply by taking 
iron im the proper form, And this, after they had 
in some cases been doctoring for months without ob- 
taining any benefit. But don’t take the old forms 
of reduced iron, iron acetate, or tincture of iron 
simply to save a few cents. The iron demanded by 
Mother Nature for the red coloring matter in the 
blood of her children is, alas! not that kind of iron. 
You must take iron in a form that can be easily ah- 
sorhed and assimilated to do you any good, otherwise 
it may prove worse than useless. Many an athlete 
and prize-fighter has won the day simply because he 
knew the secret of great strength and endurance and 
filled his blood with iron before he went into the 
affray; while many another has gone down into in- 
glorious defeat simply for the lack of tron 
Dr, Schuyler C. Jaques, another New York physi- 
cian, said: “I have never before given out any medi- 
cal information or advice for publication, as I ordi- 
narily do not believe in it. But in the case of 
Nuxated Iron I feel I would be remiss in my duty 
not to mention ft. I have taken it myself and given 
it to my patients with most surprising and satisfac- 
tory results. And those who wish quickly to increase 
their strength, power and endurance will find it 
most remarkable and wonderfully effective remedy 
NOTE,—Nuxated Iron, which is prescribed and rec- 
ommended above by physicians in such a great variety 
of cases, is not a patent medicine nor secret remedy. 
but one which is well known to druggists and whose 
iron constitunets are widely prescribed by eminent 
physicians both in Europe and America. Unlike the 
older inorganic fron products, it is easily assimilated, 
does not injure the teeth, make them black, nor up- 
set the stomach; on the contrary, it is a most potent 
remedy in nearly all forms of indigestion as well as 
for nervous, run-down conditions. The manufactur- 
ers have such great confidence in nuxated iron that 
they offer to forfeit $100.00 to any charitable institu- 
tion if they cannot take any man or woman under 
60 who lacks fron, and increase their strength 200 per 
cent. or over in four weeks’ time, provided they have 
no serious organic trouble. They also offer to refund 
your money if it doesnot at 1s ayer? your strength 
and enduranne sin) tem days (t! me: (it is dispensed by 
all good druggists. Cc 
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An Amazing Story of 
the Italian Campaign. 


Nuxated Iron to Make New Age of 
Beautiful Women and Vigorous Iron Men 


Say Physicians—Quickly Puts Roses Into the Cheeks of Women and Most Astonishing 
Youthful Power Into the Veins of Men—It Often Increases the Strength 
and Endurance of Delicate, Nervous “Run Down" Folks 
200 Per Cent. in Two Weeks” Time. 


A Wonderful Discovery Which Promises to Mark a New Era in Medical Science 


SINCE the remarkable discovery of organic iron, 
Nuxated Iron or Fer Nuxate," as the French call it, 
hastaken the country by storm. It is conservatively 
estimated that over three million persons annuaily are 
taking itin this country alone, Most astonishing results 
are reported from its use by both physicians and lay 
men. So much so that doctors predict that we shall 
soon have a new age of far more beautiful, rosy-cheeked 
women and vigorous iron men. 


Dr. King, a New York physician and author, when 
interviewed on the subject, said: There can be no vigor- 
ous iron men without iron. Pailor means anemia, 
Anemia means iron deficiency, The skin of anemic 
men and women is pale: ‘The flesh flabby. ‘The muscles 
lack tone; the brain fags and the memory. fails and otten 
they become weak, nervous, irritabie, despondent and 
melancholy, When the iron goes from the blood of 
women, the roses go from their cheeks, 


“In the most common foods of America, the 
starches, sugars, table syrups, candies, polished rice, 
white bread, soda crackers, biscuits, macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, tapioca, sago, farina, degerminated cornmeal, 
no longer is iron to be found. Refining processes 
have removed the iron of Mother Earth from these 
impoverished foods, and silly methods of home cook- 
ery, by throwing down the waste-pipe the water in 
which our vegetables are cooked, are responsible for 
another grave iron loss. 


“Therefore, if you wish to preserve your youthful 
vim and vigor to a ripe old age, you must supply the 
fron deficiency in your food by using some form of 
organic iron, just us you would use salt when your 
food has not enough salt.” 


Dr. Sauer, who has studied abroad in great European medi- 
cal institutions, said: “As 1 have said a hundred times over, 
organic iron is the greatest of all strength builders, If people 
would only throw away patent medicines and” nauseous 
Concoctions and take simple nuxated iron, Iam convinced 
that’'the lives, of thousands of persons "might, be | sav 
who now die every year from pneumonia, srippe. 
consumption, kidney, liver, heart trouble, etc. The real and 
true cause which started their disease was nothing 
more nor less than a weakened condition brought on by a 
lack of iron in the b 


“Not long ago a man came to me who was nearly half a cen- 
tury old and asked me to give him a preliminary exami- 
nation for lite insurance. I was astonished to find 
him with the blood pressure of a boy of twenty and 
as full of vigor, vim and vitality as a young man; in 
fact, a young man he really was, notwithstanding his 
age. The secret, he said, was taking iron—Nuxated 
Iron had filled him with renewed life. At thirty he 
was in bad health; at forty-six he was careworn and 
nearly all in. Now at. fifty—after taking Nuxated 
Iron—a miracle of vitality and his face beaming with 
the buoyancy of youth, Iron ts olutely neces- 
sary to enable your blood to change food into living 
tissue. Without it, no matter how much or what 
you eat, your food merely passes through you with- 
out doing you any good, You don’t get the strength out of it, 
and as a consequence you become weak, pale and sickly look- 
ing, just like a plant trying to grow in a soil deficient in iron. 
If you are not strong or well, you owe it to yourself to make 
the following test: See hoW long you can work or how 


far you ean walk without becoming tired. Next take 
two five-grain tablets of ordinary nuxated iron three 
times per day after meals for two weeks, Then test 


your strength again and see how much you have 
gained, I have skeen dozens of nervous, run down 
people who were ailing all the while double their 
strength and endurance and entirely rid themselves 
of all symptoms of dyspepsia, liver and other troubles 
in from ten to fourteen days’ time simply by taking 
jron in the proper form. And this, after they had 
in some cases been doctoring for months without ob- 
taining any benefit. But don’t take the old forms 


of reduced iron, iron acetate, or tincture of iron 
simply to save a few cents, The iron demanded by 
Mother Nature for the red coloring matter in the 
blood of her children is, alas! not that kind of iron, 
You must take iron in a form that can be easily ab- 
sorbed and assimilated to do you any good, otherwise 
it may prove worse than useless. Many an athlete 
and prize-fighter has won the day simply because he 
knew the secret of great streng-h and endurance and 
tilled his blood with iron before he went into the 
affray; while many another has gone down into in- 
glorious defeat_simply for the lack of iron. 

Dr. Schuvler C. Jaques, Visiting Surgeon, St. Elizabeth's 
IT have never before given 


Nuxated Iron I feel iss in my duty 
not to mention it. I have taken It myself and given 
it to my patients with most surprising and satisfac- 
tory results. And those who wish quickly to increase 
their strength. power and endurance will find it a 
most remarkable and wonderfully effective remedy.’ 


NOTE.—Nuxated Iron, which is prescribed and rec- 
ommended above by physicians in such a great variety 
es, is not a patent medicine nor secret remedy, 
ne which is well known to druggists and whose 
iron constituents are widely prescribed by eminent 
physicians hoth in Europe and America, Unlike the 
older inorganic iron products, it is easily assimilated, 
does not injure the teeth, make them black, nor up- 
set the stomach; on the contrary, it is a most potent 
remedy in nearly all forms of indigestion as, well as 
for nervous, run-down conditions. The manufactur- 
ers have such great confidence in nuxated iron that 
they offer to forfeit $190.00 to any charitable Institu- 
tion if they cannot take any man or woman under 
60 who lacks fron. and increase their strength 200 per 
cent. or over in four weeks’ time, provided they have 
no serious organie trouble. They also offer to refund 
your money if it doesnot at least double your streneth 
and endurance in ten days’ time. It is dispensed by 
all good druggists. 
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Former United States Senator Mason 


Pioneer in Pare Food and Drag Legisiation, Father of Rural Free Delivery System 


Takes Nuxated Iron 


to obtain renewed strength, power and endurance after the hardest 
fought pdlitical campaign of his life in which he was elected Congress- 
man from the State of diinois. The results he obtained from taking 


fron were so surprising that 


SENATOR MASON NOW SAYS 
Nuxated Iron should be made known to every nervous, run down, 


anaemic man, woman and child. 


Opinion of Dr. Howard James, late of United States Public Health 
Service, who has prescribed and thoroughly tested Nuxated Iron in his 


own private practice. 
WHAT SENATOR MASON SAYS: 


“I have often said I would never recommend medi- 
cine of any kind, I believe that the doctor's place. 
However, after the hardest political campaign of my 
life, without a chance for a vacation, I had been 
starting to court every morning with that horrible 
tired feeling one cannot describe. 1 was advised to 
try Nuxated Iron, As’a pioneer in the pure 100d 
and arug legislation, 1 was at first loath to try an 
advertised remedy, but after advising with one of 
my medical friends, I gave it a test. The r ts 
have been so beneficial in my own case 1 made up 
my mind to let my friends know about it, and you 
are at liberty to publish this statement if you so 
aesire. 1 am now sixty-five years of age, and I feel 
that a remedy which will build up the strength and 
increase the power of endurance of a man of my ago 
snould be known to every nervous, run-down anaemic 
man, woman and child.” 

Senator Mason's statement in regard to Nuxated 
Iron was shown to several physicians who were re- 
quested to give their opinions thereon. 

br. Howard James, late of the United States Pub- 
Uc Health Service, said: 

“Senator Mason is to be commended on handing 
out this statement on Nuxated Iron for public print. 
There is nothing like organic iron—Nuxated Iron—to 
give increased strength, snap, vigor, and staying 
power. It enriches the blood, brin roses to the 
cheeks of women anu is an unfailing source of re- 
newed vitality, endurance and power for men who 
burn up too rapidly their nervous energy in the 
strenuous stain of the great business competition of 
the day!” 

Dr. B®. Gauer, a Boston physician, who has studied 
abroad @m great European medical institutions, sald: 
“Senator Mason is right. As I have said a hundred 
times over, organic iron is the greatest of all strength 
bufiéers. 

“Not long ago a man came to me who was neurly 
half a century old and asked me to give him a pre- 
liminary examination for life insurance. I was aston- 
fehed to find him with the blood pressure of a boy 
of twenty and as full of vigor, vim and vitality as 
@ young man; in fact, a young man he really was, 
motwithstanding his age. The secret, he said, was 
taking organic {ron—Nuxated Iron had filled him 
with renewed life. At thirty he was in bad health; 
at forty-six he was care-worn and nearly all in. Now 
at fifty, after taking Nuxated Iron, a miracle of 
vitality and his face beaming with the buoyancy of 
routh. 

2% “Jron is absolutely necessary to enable your blood 
to change food into living tissue. Without it. no 
‘matter how much or what you eat, your food merely 
passes through you without doing you any good. You 
don’t get the strength out of it. and as a consequence 
you become weak. pale and sickly looking, just like a 
plant trying to grow in a soil deficient in fron. If 
you are not strong or well. you owe it to yourself to 
make the following test: See how long you can work 
or how far you can walk without becoming tired. 
Next, take two five-grain tablets of ordinary nuxated 
fron three times per day after meals for two weeks. 
‘Then test your strength again, and see how much 
you have gained. I have seen dozens of nervous, 
run-down people who were ailing all the while double 
thetr strength and endurance and entirely rid them- 
selver of all symptoms of dyspensia. Wver and other 
troubles in from ten to fourteen days’ time simply 
by taking iron in the proper form. And this, after 
they had in some cases been doctoring for months 
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fective remedy.” 


NOTE—Nuzated Iron, which is prescribed and rec- 
ommentied above by physicians in such @ great variety 
of cases, is not a patent medicine nor secret remedy, 
but one which is well known to druggists and whose 
fron comatituents are widely prescribed by eminent 
physicians both in Europe and America. Unlike the 
older tnorganic fron products it is easily assimilated, 
does not injure the teeth, make them black, nor unset 
the stomach; on the contrary. it is a most potent 
remedy in nearly all forms of indigestion as well as 
for nervous, run-down conditions. The mauufacturers 
have such great confidence in nuxated iron that they 
offer to forfeit $100.00 to any charitable institution 
if they canvot take any man or woman under 60 
who lacks iron, and increase their strength 200 per 
cent or over in four weeks’ time, provided they have 
no serious organic trouble. They also offer to refund 
your money If it doesnot at least double your strength 
and endurance in ten days’ time. It is dispensed by 
all good druggists. 


The Danger 
of Stomach Acidity and 
Fermentation 


By ARTHUR TRUE BUSWELL, M. D. 


If I were asked to sound 
| a health warning that 
would be of the greatest 
possible benefit to man- 
kind, I should say empha- 
tically—‘“‘Beware of acid 
stomach.” For acid 
stomach is the cause of 
fermentation which, bad 
enough in itself, is the forerunner of a 
hundred ills that sap the energy and 
vitality of its victims. I venture to say 
that ninety per cent of all sickness 
starts with acid stomach. 

Nature provides hydrochloric acid as 
one of the digestive fluids, but too much 
of this acid causes fermentation, hurries 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN 


the food out of the stomach and carries . 


the acid all through the body. As a 


consequence, poisons (toxins) are formed - 


which are absorbed into the blood caus- 
ing auto intoxication, nervousness, men- 
tal depression and countless ills of which 
this is but the beginning. 


Every one of the vital organs in time | 


become affected—the heart, the liver, 
the kidneys, the intestines, the nerves 
and the brain all decline, for the stomach 
is the Power Plant of the body. Even 
the teeth are affected by acid stomach, 
for the gums recede and pyorrhoea will 
be the result. 

Stomach remedies only neutralize the 
acid because they are stronger than the 
acid. This ultimately ruins the lining 
of the stomach. The acid being neutral- 
ized is absorbed into the blood only to 
come back to the stomach in greater 
quantities at the next meal. 

How much more sensible would it be 
to attack this disorder at its source. 


Instead of attempting to neutralize the 
acid after it has formed, why not prevent 
it from forming in the first place? 

Superacidity is caused by wrong eating 
and the remedy must be found in the 
field of the cause—in eating correctly. 

The individual sufferer from indiges- 
tion, acidity, fermentation, gas and such 
disorders has not carried his experiments 
with food very far. If he had he could 
easily cure himself as Eugene Christian, 
the famous food scientist, has proved 
beyond all doubt. 

The reason which led Eugene Christian 
to take up the study of food in the first 
place was because he himself, as a young 
man, was a great sufferer from stomach 
and intestinal trouble. 

So acute was his affliction that the best 
specialists of the day, after everything 
within their power had failed, gave him 
up todie. Educated for a doctor himself, 


_Christian could get no help from his 
~ brother physicians. 


Believing that wrong eating was the 
cause and that right eating was the only 
cure, he took up the study of foods and 
their relation to the human system. 
What he learned not only restored his 
own health in a remarkably short space 
of time, but has been the means of 
relieving some 25,000 other men and 
women for whom he has prescribed with 
almost invariable success, even though 
most of them went to him asa last resort. 

Christian says that all stomach and 
intestinal disorders with their countless 
sympathetic ills—are caused by wrong 
selections and wrong combinations of 
food and that right combinations of food 
will positively remove every stomach and 
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intestinal disorder by removing its 
causes. 

No one would think of putting salt 
into an open wound, and yet we do 
worse than that when we keep putting 
irritating acid-creating food _combina- 
tions into our stomachs already sur- 
charged with acid. 

The word diet is one which has an 
unpleasant sound—it makes us think of 
giving up all the things we like for those 
we have no taste for. But Eugene 
Christian’s method is entirely different— 
instead of asking his patients to give 
up the things they enjoy, he prescribes 
menus which are twice as enjoyable as 
those to which the patient is accustomed. 

Christian believes in good foods de- 
liciously cooked—the kind all of us like 
best and which may be obtained at any 
home store, hotel or restaurant. He 
says that most of the things we eat are 
all right—but that we don’t know how 
to combine or balance them. 

Often, one food good in itself, when 
combined with another equally good 
food, produces an acid reaction in the 
stomach; whereas either of the foods 
alone or eaten in combination with some 
other food would have been easily and 
perfectly digested. 

Unfortunately, each food we eat at a~ 
meal is not digested separately. Instead, 
all of the foods we combine at the same 
meal are mixed and digested together. 
Consequently, if we cat two or more 
articles at the same meal which don’t go 
well together, there is sure to be acidity, 
fermentation, gas and all kinds of diges- 
tive trouble. 

At Eugene Christian’s New York 
office there is a constant stream of men 
and women who go to him for treatment 
after having tried everything else, and 
rarely are they disappointed in the out- 
come. Some of the results he has 


attained read like fairy tales. I know of 
a number of instances where his rich 
patrons have been so grateful for their 
restoration of health and energy that 
they have sent him checks for $500 or 
$1,000 in addition to the amount of the 
bill when paying it. 

There have been so many inquiries 
from all parts of the United States from 
people seeking the benefit of Eugene 
Christian’s advice and whose cases he is 
unable to handle personally that he has 
written acourse of little lessons which tells 
you exactly what to eat in order to over- 
come the ailment which is troubling you. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, 
contain actual menus for breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner, curative as well as 
corrective, covering all conditions of 
health and sickness, including stomach 
acidity, constipation and all intestinal 
disorders from infancy to old age and all 
occupations, climates and seasons. They 
also tell you how to reduce and how to 
gain. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact 
with the great food specialist, because 
every possible point is so thoroughly 
covered and clearly explained that you 
, can scarcely think of a question which 
isn’t answered. You can start eating 
the very things that will remove the 
causes of your disorder the day you re- 
ceive the lessons and you will find that 
you secure results with the first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 
24 Little Lessons in Corrective Eating 
simply write The Corrective Eating 
Society, Dept. 624, 460 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. It is not necessary to 
enclose any money with your request. 
Merely ask them to send the lessons on 
five days’ trial with the understanding 
that you will either return them within 
that time or remit $3, the small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this is - 
a copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY 


Department 624, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 


I will either remail 


them to you within five days after receipt or send you $3. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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| Standards 


In rural communities clusters of 
mail delivery boxes at the crossroads 
_evidence Uncle Sam's postal service. 
Here the neighbors trudge from their 
homes—perhaps a few yards, perhaps 
a quarter mile or so—for their mail. 


Comprehensive as is the govern- 
ment postal system, still the service 
rendered by its mail carriers is neces- 
sarily restricted, as the country dweller 


knows, 
Long before rural delivery was es- 


tablished the Bell System began to link 
up the farmhouse with the neighbor- 


“yy 


SW One Policy 


e 
of Service 
ing towns and villages. One-fourth of 
the 10,000,000 telephones in the Bell 
System are rural. They reach more 
places than there are post offices. 
Along the highways and private lanes 
the telephone poles lead straight up 
to the farmer's door. 


He need not stir from the cheerful 
hearth ablaze in winter, nor grope 
along dark roads at night for friendly . 
news or aid in time of trouble. Right 
in the heart of his home is his tele- 
phone. It is the American farmer's 
key to the outside world, and in nc. 
other country is it found. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Smoking Extraordinary—A Palace of Hay—The Eternal Triangle, etc. 


are smokers of other races who 
go about wooing the goddess 
Nicotine in very odd ways— 
ways that, to our manner of 
thinking, are decidedly lacking 
in attractiveness. The natives 
of South Africa, for instance, 
are inveterate smokers, but 
some of them indulge in the 
habit in a distinctly queer 
fashion. Look at the snapshot 
below, which was taken near 
Harrismith, in the Orange Free 
State, and shows a_ native 
smoking while two friends wait 
patiently for their turn. The 
“pipe”? is made by thrusting 
two sticks into the ground so 
as to meet at an angle; when 
they are withdrawn two tunnels 
are left behind. A hollow reed 
is stuck in one hole, and the 
tobacco placed in the other and 
lighted. Before beginning 
operations, the native fills his 
mouth with water, drawing in 
the smoke with a gurgling 
sound and blowing out the water 
and smoke through a second 
reed. It seems a mighty poor 
way of smoking to a white 
man, but the Kaffirs are very 


The Portuguese peasant carries everything on his head — These natives are taking crates of live fond of it. 
Photo. by} Cutler. 


pigeons to market. 


mN Portugal it is the custom amongst the 
H working classes to carry all sorts of articles 
for sale or home use on the head. This is 
} specially noticeable in Oporto, where our 
photograph was 
es ™ taken. Here we 
see three peasants with large 
crates of live pigeons on their 
heads. One would imagine 
that the constant movement 
of the birds would render 
these crates a most unstable 
burden, but-they could hardly 
be carried comfortably in any 
other way. If a load can be 
carried at all, it is balanced 
on the head, no matter how 
heavy or light it may be. 
Thus the camera-man ob- 
served one day a woman 
carrying on her head an iron 
bedstead; while on another 
occasion a good dame was 
seen walking along eating half 
an orange, the other half 
being neatly balanced on the 
top of her head! 

When you sit down comfort- 
ably with your pipe, tobacco, 
and matches, intent upon a 

uiet smoke, it probably 
doesn't strike you that there 


Orange Free State antives inline in » emake The tobaco it nlaced in bole in the around 


(Cut A palace of hay, or alfalfa, 
with turreted walls, a massive 
gateway, and an appearance of imposing solidity. This was 
the idea conceived by a member of an enterprising harvest 


festival committee n Bishop, California, and it sounded so 
good that the committee decided to carry it out. This was 


up through a 
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SU 
‘Every Day A Happy Day 


That’s what an “Old Town Canoe’’ means. Invigorating, 
healthful exercise; pleasure trips out in the open, enjoying 
Nature. Every leisure hour filled with good times’in your 


Old Sown Cance 


Light, strong and easy to manage. | Swift, safe, graceful and 
beautiful. Write for catalog. 4000 canoes’ ready to ship—$3¢ 
up—from dealer or factory. 


Old Town Canoe Co., 694 Main St., Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


A CLEA 
ERAES 


==—-FOR THE 
= ~ TRAFFIC 
5 INSPECTOR 


Laken this new profession in 3 to4 months with our 
complete course. Prepare for big pay—promotion 
success. Railroads everywhere are watching for good 
traffic inspectors, The training obtained in this work 
leads to sure opportunities for advancement. 

Get ready for the success that awaits you. Earn 
big pay with short hours. Travel at no expense, Our 
Employment Bureau helps successful graduates obtain 
positions. Write now for Booklet G-6, giving full in- 
formation. 


FRONTIER PREP. SCHOOL, 


GET , THIS CAR 


And the AGENCY 
For Your Territory 
Drive a new 1917 Model Birch 
Motor Car. rit out of your 
{make big money 
cffer now, Write 
quick for Big Free Book and full information, Address Ralph Hirchard, 
Pres, Birch Motor Cars, Dept. 404, 81 E. Madison St., Chicago 


. I TRAIN YOU wai 


The Electrical Profession is calling for 

fe young Let me train you to earn 
$125 to $380 a month. In your own home 
atsmall cost. TOOLS and MATERIALS 
FREE. Special offer if you write for my 
free Electrical Book at once. 


L, L, COOKE, Chief Engineer 
62 Engineering Building, CHICAGO 


TYPEWRITERS 


$10.and up, All Makes. Save $25 to $50 on re 
built at the factory by the well known ‘Young 

re tesla for low cash instalments oe 
rented, Rental al abate on purchase price. Write 
for full details and guarantee. Free trial. 


‘® Young Typewrtter Co., Dept. 152, Chicago 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Ask me to Show You How 
$1 RECENTLY EARNED $2,500 


Have circled the globe trying to 
find something better. 


F. D. THOMPSON, M. D. 


B0V South State St. Chicago, Illinois 


Tear Off That Blindfold! 


ial 
Your chance to be somebody, to hold a position 
of responsibility, to have an income that will pro- 
vide every comfort of life, is within your reach. 
Just one thing keeps you from finding it, grasping 
it: you're not prepared. Through the door of oppor- 
tunity big jobs are waiting in every field of work. 
But only trained men will get them. Don’t play 
blindman’s buff with your future! Start today and 
train yourself to do some one thing better than others, 
You can get that training in spare time through the 
International Correspondence Schools, just as others 
have done for twenty-five years—just as more than 
130,000 ambitious men and boys are doing right now. 


Choose your own career. The I. C. S. will train 
you for the position you want in the work you like 
best. And you need not lose a day or a dollar in 
your present occupation, 


Tear off that blindfold! Your chance is here. The 
time to start is now. The way is to ask the I. C. S. 
to show you what they can do for you. Mark and 
mail this coupon—it costs nothing, but the evidence 
it will bring you will open your eyes. 


TEAR OUT HER Coe ee et ee ee 


r 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3721, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how Ican qualify for the position, 
or in the subject, before which I mark X. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ISALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING MAN 
‘Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Sign Painter 


Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Expert 
Pra 


ctical Telephony AILROADER 
MEOH ANICAL ENGINEER, ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNER 
Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 
Ges Engineer Stenographer snd Typist 
ENGINEER Cert. Public Accountant 


s rveying and Mapping Railway Accountant 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Commercial Law, 
Metallurgist or Prospector GOOD ENGLISH 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Teacher 


I 
| 
| 
| 
I 
I 
I 
| 
| ARCHITECT 
I 
I 
| 
| 
| 
I 
I 
' 


Marine Engineer ‘Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE z 

Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Architectural Draftsman AGRICULTURE 
Concrete Builder Textile Overseer of Supt, 
Structural Engineer Navigator 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Poultry Ralsing German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILES Freneh 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER Auto Repairing Ttalian 

Name 

Occupation 

& Employer. 

Street 

and No. 

City. State 


Ifname of Course you want is rot in this list, write it below. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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UU. LP Amonps on CREDIT EELS 


Let us tell how you can wear a LYON 
Blue-white Diamond while paying for it. 
Only 20% down and 10% a month. Sent 
prepaid for inspection. No Security requir- 
ed. A binding Guarantee Certificate 
with each Diamond. 
ASK FOR CATALOG No.31 


_ 10% discount for Cash. 


J.M. LYON & CO. 


71-73 Nassau Street NEW YORK 


7/20$200 


'A High School Course 
In Two Years #2:32.70.70 


bo th school course that you can finish In in ees rs. Meets all 
ftoe entrance requirements, Prepared by leading ‘members 
Sf ths faculties of Universities and academies. 

Write for booklet!’ Send your name and address for our booklet 
and full particulars. No ns whatever. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspeadence, Dept. P1620 Chicago, U.S. A. 


ELECTRICAL WORK 


Pays $125 to $350 a Month 


I can train you by practical work in a few months 

time pio your‘own. homens I teach by new method. 

TOOLS a1 EE. Special offer 

men who write for my Electrical Book at once. ete fase 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 


Chicago Engineering Works, 62 Engineering Building, Chicago 


MORRIS 


CAM OES 


Canoe that Nation- 


"B. N. MORRIS, Inc., 
130 State St., Veazie, 


Fees AMERICAN sz, WATCH 
sSecmene wie se tay ted citvecede: open face or | pentiog 


‘Stree 

‘as only $1.00 wo will osed 2g ie Brughashesses: 
efor 10, pours wil peer Ett ataoe 3800 ieeee 
__ie YANG &CO., 4 W116 Se, Dearborn 8t., Chienge, IM 
‘Cartoons, Com- 


Comics, 
mercial, Newspaper and 
Macazine Illustrating. 
Pastel and Crayon Burtralts 
Kara $25 to £200 0 weel 

By our. slmple method 

talent In quickly developed #Hth- 
out Toterforing witb preset work 


guru you new fier ey fav 
tare Sanat pusti aad lovtrction rr 


HANOY 


G LU Ee BOTTLES 


SAVES YOU DOLLARS 10¢ 


Convert Your Bicycle into a 


m, Motor-Cycle Moar sey neh abbeei 
> nit climber. More STEFFEYS in use than all 
Es.» others. snp for circulars. 

“ STEFFEY MFG. 5025 Brown St. Dept. W, Phila. Pa. 


OUR ANNUAL 


VACUUM 
CLEANERS 


_-AT_BIG REDUCTIONS 


Inc'udes every known make of cleaner—ahowt 7% 
different kinds, all new latest models. 
Greatest sale in the historv of the business. 
ELECTRIC POWER CLEANERS 
Regular Price Sale Price 
Norfol! ++ $26.00 $16. 78 
Imperial Model D.. 35.00 
Frantz Premier -... 36.00 3676 
Baby Hoover. B 39.76 
Roy: : : 27.76 
Gadilac 24.75 
. 27.75 
Rot ‘Poin . 19.76 
BAND POWER CLEANERS 
Duntley Combination Las ue 
facuum Cleaner an: 
Carpet Sweeper . ) $7.60 $3.96 
Cleaner and Carpet sacever f 


Bissell Combination Vacuum bse. 00 $6.90 
“Twin? Combination Vacuum 
Cleaner and Carpet Swi aber {310.00 36,90 
The above is only a partial list. Send coupon today 
for complete price list, 
In buying from us you save this big commission paid, 
to canvassers, agents, etc. 
The above illustrations show the two biggest “pia” 
of the year, the “Twin” hand power combinat 
Vacuum Cleaner_and Carpet Sweeper and ‘ae 
Imperial Model D Electric Cleaner. 
Our opinion as Vacaum Cleaner 8} iste boast te 
ers are the best that can be vobtained at any 

We will gladly ship either one anyw 

No money in advance and easy payment cnt if you you = 
entirely antisfied. Mention this advertisement 

Every Cleaner Guaranteed New, Latest Models 


For more information about these or other cleaners send o 
day and ask all ul the goes juestions you wish. Our advice is 
a 


i] Order Department 
enables you to or ee ‘by mail (no matter where you dais 
conveniently as if right in our show rooms. we. send the 
of cleaners ‘Tri No money in 
We al: b mone? in SATEEN. 


iz 48 

ithout. oeatng me in any way, send complete price Ht of sale 

+ prices on latest models (insert the word hand or electrici.. 

i Power Cleaners and « free c¢ nae ‘How to Selects Vacsum 
5 Cleaner’ which contains information of great value, 
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At this time of the year you will be particularly gratified by 
the appeating ualities of the sterling 
id beverages 


“There’s a Store of Wealth, “(Magic Drops of Malt and Hops 
and More of Health to Refresh the Body 
in Every Drop You Drink.”” and Cheer the Heart.”’ 


For 131 years they have been showing the way to better drinking and better living, as well as 


adding to personal enjoyment and hospitality. 
Supplied In Bottles and Splits by all Good Dealers, Cc. H. EVANS & SONS Established 1786 HUDSON, N. Y¥. 


‘Be a Court Reporter, Copy This Sketch 


Illustrators and cartoonists make $20 co $125, 

Send for FREE book “ How to Become a per week, My practical system of personal 

Master of Shorthand,” It tells how Robert individual lessons by mail will develop your 

F. Rose will ft you by mail for acongenial, talent, Fifteen years successful work for 

high-salarfed position, and help you get It. newspapers and magazines qualifies me oF 
His graduates (always in demand) now re- teach you, Send me your sketch of President 

porting in highest courts of th¢ in ban) 
‘ongress and at large convent 


une Wilson with 6c in stamps and | will send you 
me gi tesressand atlange conventiconand i> | Yest'lecson plate, aise collection of drawings 
Worki's cnampion seriten this spatem. Cost low, pay monthly. howing possibilities for YOU. 
Write now for free book to Funk & Wagnalls Co., Dept. 968, N. The Landon School of {llustrating and Cartooning yy 
, a Sod ences, Sa 
The Mail Order Man’s 
Yearly Budget—25c A Legal Training 


1916 Edition—40 capacious pages—schemes, formu- dy at home— 


len idene nointers for old ornew mall order men. In Two Year guring your spare 


Enclose quarter. mention this paper and I wall in- aah leanl trakaioer 
elude two other booklets—"‘Mail Order Advertising” (how to in two years. That fs what American School students are doing. New prace 


advertise mail onder. ventures) and“ iight way of G tical and intensely fntaresting course. Bucceeafal graduates everywhtrs, 

into Mail Order Business.’ Se. None free Send your name and ad- 

ROSS D. WRENISER, 800W Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA Write for New Book droga tedey foc our new sren 

Send $1 and recess we ab i other mart oppotunities open to law trained men and how you can fit yourself in twa 
. Surisfaction guaranteed years. Write today. 


order books, treatises and informati 


To Give Your Skin 


Nature’s Own Charm 
Naturally, Quickly, Surely —Use 


Dr. James P. Campbell's Com™ 
plexion Wafers 


This marvelous beautifier of the 
complexion is guaranteed to surely 
clear the skin of pimples, black- 
heads, wrinkles, redness. sallow 
skin, etc Do not hesitate to give 
them a trial. Test their wonderful 
health and beauty building efficacy. 
They put you in perfect condition, 

build up the system, removing al! impurities from 
the blood, the real cause of skin affec tions, Act 
now—send for a box ($1.00)—mailed in plain cover 
on feceipt of price from 


Richard Fink Co., Dept. 92, 396 Broadway, N. Y, 


co SHORTHAND 
m » IN 30 DAYS 


Shorthand simplified. Learned at home = DAYS. Boyd Syllabie 

System, based on Syllables. No shadi Position. Writers hold 

orld’s Record. Two of the largest Mail Onder i Houses have installed 

the Boyd System. 100 to 150_ words guaranteed. Write 
1 Offer, Free Catalog and ample Lesson. 

e Study Schools, 493 Reaper Blk., Chicago, Dil, 


I TRAIN YOU wai 


_ The Electrical Profession is calling for 
live young men. Let me train you te earn 
$125 to $350 a month. In your own home 
at small cost TOOLS and MATERIALS 
FREE. Special offer if you write for my 
free Electrical Book at once. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 


62 Engineering Building, CHICAGO 


Beautiful 
Genuine 


DIAMONDS $220.1 


ON CREDIT—NO MONEY DOWN-—FREE EXAMINATION 


YOU DON'T PAY A CENT until you sce and examine the article 
perfectly satisfactory, pay 1-5 of purchase price and the balance i 
equal monthly payments. If not entirely satisfactory, retu 

Xpense. A guarantee certificate as to quality with each diam 

our diamond, purchased from us can be exehanged at 
increased value of 7's per cent on a larger purchase. 

‘Send. for free eatalog DeLUXE No. 26 containing over 1000 illustra- 
tions of diamonds, watches, silver ware and other giftarticles. Make 
a selection ether for yourself, friend or loved one. We will send the 
article for your examination all fully prepaid. You assume no re. 
sponsibility and are under no obligations. Everything nt rock. 
bottom prices direct to you. Send for catalog today. It's Free. 


L.W SWEET &CO., Inc., Dept,26 


2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE CITY'S 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST DIAMOND MERCHANTS 
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Skinn, I 


You 


rength { 
pills, potions and 


You can’t do it; it can’t be done. 
The unly way to be well is to build up your be 
cl 


Free Proof 
that 


YOU CAN HEAR! 


NE RO 
PHYSICAL CULTURE EXP! 
90 Park Building, 


You see the wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled 275,000 deaf people to hear. We are sure 
it will do the same for you; are so absolutely certain of 
it that we are eager to send you the 


1917°*Acousticon 
On FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit—No Expense 


sap here is nothing you will have to do but ask for your free 
trial. Nomoney to pay,nored tape, noreservations tothis offer 


Our confidence in the present Acousticon is so completa thoy seg _— 
will gladly take all the risk in proving beyond any doubt ther EI KX . I ‘RICA I ' WORK 
The Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 


my, page catalog 
< ti all pariesiar 

2 ssNasinch Wheelbase Bron" Bene dg 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago. 


The Acousti 8 i . . . 

sigh cans e duplenet pyaar a fart Seatore Pays $125 to $350 a Month 

ried, just ask for a ri ne Ne x icon i i i 

et i promty: ana ie doneg e oaiom Acouaticone. You Ican train you by practical work in a few months 

you will owe us nothing—not one cent. Address time in your own home. I teach by new method. 
GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. TOOLS and MATERIAL FREE. Special offer to a few 
1886 Candler Building, New York City men sme ares oe any Blectrical Book at once. It’s free— 
et ew YOrK Clty | z 


Chicago Engineering Works, 62 Engineering Building, Chicago 


“Fragments From France” 


By Captain Bruce Bairnsfather 


This is one of the most remarkable developments of tke 
War, being a delightful series of humorous sketches of life in 
the trenches by a Scotchman! 

They portray the irrepressible good spirits; dry, uncon- 
scious humor and simple stupidity characteristic of the cockney. 

Captain Bairnsfather is not only a rare humorist, but an 
artist cartoonist of first order. 

Each number is finely printed and bound in a style that 
recognizes that it is something worth keeping. 


Order a copy through your newsdealer. Parts 1, 2 and 3 
are now ready. Price 35 cents, or by mail direct 40 cents. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York 


eee SS 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 


OO 
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WAT 
21 JEW 


that will pass Rai 
road inspecti 


CREDIT TERMS 
AS LOW AS—> 


WatchPrices“DowntoBed Rock 


Oar prices on high-grade, standard Watches are 
ways the lowes é values are top-notch, 
jamond Catalog and get 
Posted about Watches before you purchase. Our 
Catalog illustrates and describes all the new 
models—Elgin, Waltham, Illinois, Hampden, and 
others—15, 17, 19, 21, 23 Jewels, adjusted to temper- 
ature, isochronism and positions. You do not have \\ 
to take any one special make when you buy of us, \\ 
for we have all the best for you to select from, \ 
and you judge foi after you see and e: 


i your: eo 
amine the watch. Our watches are guaranteed by i 
the factory and further guaranteed by us, We make 
any necessary repairs, barring accident, free of charge, for a 
, period of three years from date of purchase. J ° 


sanrecria| YourAmbition 


in ieee a —F ihe soled Dian Res HIS little xX? has marked 


Win Hearts we are selling on credit terms 
: the way to success for thousands 


of ambitious men. It marked the day 
when they stopped dreaming and began acting. 
Merely dreaming about the job ahead won’t 
help you get it. But marking ‘*X”’ in the cou- 


Pon proves your ambition—and shows that you are 
ready to put your dreams into action to earn success. 


The job you dream about can be yours. Not 

throngh favor or pull or some lucky chance—but 

through training. Thousands are proving it every day. 
And it is easy for you to get that training. 


It isn't necessary to make a, drudge of yourself, The 
first step is to mark your “X" before the job you 
want, aud we will show you the way to success, 


Make Your Mark Now 


Mark an “‘X’ before the job you want, 
and mail the coupon to us now, ‘ell show 


ou your way to success—more simple and easy than 
Jou have dreamed. You'll be under no obligation 
and for the sake of your ambition you should act 
today. Make your mark now. Send the coupon. 


tr mn Schoo! 

American Scha2cl 
i -Devd 61626 

American Schoo of Correspondence, Depl. 14244 Chicage, U.S. A. 
Gentlepen: Fiease send me. booklet and tell me how I can 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. M861, 100 to 108 N. State Street, Chic 
(Established 150) Stores in: Chicago ; Pittaburgh - St. Louis 


The 1917 | Electric 
Light 
Motore yele 


type. frame, 
eaddle, han* 
Glebars, pe 


\ ’ SINS 
—— é 2 
Great Bicycle Offe 
Write for catalog. Wonderful 1917 Arrow—new motorcycle type— 


shipped no money down. Pay smal! amount each month while 
you ride. Write for our special, rock-bottom offer while it lasts. 


gest bicycle value ever bullt, Read above 
Write Today siity now tauren, Write for free catalon bow, 
Arrow Cycle Co.,Dopt. 1424, 19th St. & California Av..Chicago 


ELECTRICITY 


T can teach you by practical work the Elec- 
trical profession in your own home. Short time 
required and easy payments, MATERIAL and 
TOOLS FREE. write me today for free book on Electricity, 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, 52, Eugincering Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


lectrical Exgineer 

lec, Light & Power Supt. 
uHydroelectrie Engineer 
“ielephone Engineer 


Ge>\ O! How She Dances! 


aa Step right up close boys and see ‘The Hulu 
Maiden’’do those wiggling Hawaiian dances that 

will open your eyes, “Absolutely the latest and 

niftiest novelty out. Fimple to operate, no match 

fimes at once for ‘*The 


required. Send TWO 
Hula Dancer’ and treat your friends to some 


real fun—but don’t let your girlsee it. Agents 
make big money; 8 for 60e — fi 60 dozen, ’ 


Oriental Novelty Co., 4002-26 Indiana Ave., Chicago 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing 'to advertisers. 
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HERE IT IS 


Final Solution of the 
Vibrator Problem 
Absolutely Astonishing 


NEWEST 


and Greatest 
Invention 


You know that Vibration means new 
life, power, ith, beauty. You 
know it is way to banish 
pain and to give you new energy and 
vitality, You know all of this, but 
do you know that the BIG problem 
of science has been to devise a hand 
vibrator that would be absolutely 
eatisfactory in every way? That 
problem has vanished. We have 
solved it. We have triumphed where 
others failed. Our new. wonderful 
8. O. 8, Electric Pulser is GUARAN- 
TEED to effect the astonishingly 
beneficial effects heretofore impossi- 
ble with any other method. Today, 
there is but one and that’s the 


of order. heav; 
Vibrators are throwiug them away for the 
EVERYONE CAN ‘AFFORD 
This Marvelous Instrument 

If you have not been able to afford a Vibrator onaecount of 
the high price, here is sour opportunity to own one. We 
have wrec! shattered, demolished Vibrator prices on the 
8. 0.8. El scicke Pulser, No income too modest to afford 
one.” Sells for a fraction of price of others. Don’t be dull, 
weak, mentally or physically depressed. Learn about the 
Vital’ Impulse; how to enjoy real health and Natural 
beauty. TheS. O. S. Electric Pulser will make 
Give us a chance to prove it! SENT ON 20 DAYS APPRO- 

VAL. Write today for Free remarkable book, “The Vital 
Impulse’ and Special Approval offer. 


Commonwealth Electric Mfg. Company, 
409 Rialto Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS 509.% 


Gold and Silver Sign Letters 


For store fronts, office windows and glass signs 
of allkinds Noexperience necessary. Anyone 
can put them on and make money right from 
the start 
$30.00 to $100.00 a Week! 

You can sellto nearby trade or travel all over 
the country, There !s a big demand for window 
lettering in every town, Send for Free Samples 
and full particulars, 


ral Offer to General Agents. 


b I + 
METALLIC LETTER CO., 429 N. Clark St., Chicago 


ELECTRICITY 


I can teach you by practical work the Elec- 
trical profession in your own home. Short time 
required and easy payments. MATERIAL and 
TOOLS FREE. write me today for free book on Electricity, 
€. L, COOKE, Chief Engineer, 62, Engineering Baikling, CHICAGO, ir 


of fine bred poultry for is Hh breeds: loetrated 9 and de- 


eafness 


Ferfect hea: is being restored in 
erry c conan Of deafness or defective 
bearing from 


Catarrhal Deafness, ba oper or Sank 
en Drums, Roaring or Bissing Sounds, Sounds, 
Perfora! Jed, Wholly or Partially Destroy: 

ed Drums, Discharge ete. 


Wilson Common-Sense wa Ea Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears”’— 
require no no medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in the natural drums. They are simple devices, 
which the wearer easily fits into the ears where they are 
invisible. Soft, safe comfortable to wear at all times. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAFNESS, 
full particulars and plenty of testimonials. 


giving you f 
TOUIsVILLE, ky. 


WILSON ZAR DRUM CO., I 
526 inter-Southern Bullding 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS' APPLIANCE 

the modern, scientific in- 
vention, the wonderful new 
-) discovery that cures rupture will 
be sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springsor pads, Has automatic 
Air Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as you 
would a broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. Sent 
on trial to prove it. Protected by 


U. S. Patents. Catalogue and 
measure blanks mailed free 
Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 217 State St., Marshall, [Mich. 
GET WEL,L-GROW-BE YOUNG 


ator is the most important health machine 
A University discovery. It remakes and 

:, crippled and stunted bodies. Itstretches 
tk and tissues of the body 85% ol 
ed nerves and blood ves- 

> the spine, rebuilds 
i ligaments and muscles, 

‘and circulation, permanently cor 
You get Osteopathic and Chiro- 
Pr lisse It will increase 


all dise 
sels. 


rtilages, remov 


pra 
the body’s length 
The Pandiculator Co., Garfield Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


G_ MAKE YOUR BIKE 
Agaie>, A. MOTORCYCLE 


at a smal! cost by using our Attach 
abiooutht, FITS ANY BICYCLE, Eas 
ily attached. No special tools reauired. 


Write today for bar- 
fainiistang tree book FREE BOOK 
describing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At 
tachment, Motorcycles, alll makes, new 
nd second-hand, 6% and up. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING co. 
Dopt. 64, Galesburg, Kansas. 


Anyone can learn it by this New Swiss 
,Bechou 3 in a few days. For a limited 
> time only we will mail a complete 
course in Hypnotism,— Personal 


scribed; information on pee hens lay, 
ek and hatch . Suggestive Thera- 
sey eectrras, Gee B fam ee | re Magee Sze ey Dae 
today. a + 
Be epoeaeyaae S4por7s,  Rheems. Pa. | oo ® taanans0 PUBLISHING CO. Erle,Ps 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 


HYPNOTISM 


wemec ee —. 


N 
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peers 


LUDEN 


WALTHAM 

ELGIN 

HOWARD 

ROCKFORD 

~ ILLINOIS 

AME ATS HAMILTON 


Le 
Any Watc 


\ on CREDIT 


One Customer Writes 3 “1 hove baa my watch just 


a year today and our watch 
8s its the best time keeper on the road. Please find enciosed 
hly payment of §1.00."" We have thousands of such letters 

on file from satisfied customers, who have bought from us op 


30 Days Trial Express Paia 


You take no chances with me. I am ‘ Square Deal 
the people. That is why I am doing the greatest credit Watch, Dia- 
mond and Jewelry business in the world. 


Watches Guaranteed for 2&5 Years 


I Smash the Terms 


NO REFERENCES DEMANDED 
My terms will surely suit you. yon cet nae creas: a8 
the same kind of credit you get from 
A Charge ACCOUNE wr Merecer No matter where you 
F what your income might be, you can now own the finest of watches, 
a beautiful diamond or any rare jewelry and never miss the money 
Catalog FREE °22,25 20% ze 25d stares. 1 
can mail you Pree and postpaid the 


ind ever printed, I want you to have this 
Y. 


et po ale 
S Stop Throat Ticklin 


Throat irritations won’t 
disturb your sleep if you 
use Luden’s. Clear the 
head—soothe the 
throat. 
In “Yellow Box—Se 


MENTH 

tante COUGH DROPS 
Laden’s is not a “‘cure-all’’—but gives quick 
relief and eases the throat of thousands of 
regular users. 


Wh LUDEN, Mfg. Confectioner, READING, PA, 


rd 


TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED 


Hundreds of good positions open. Experience 
unnecessary. Earn while you learn, Write today for 
large list of openings and testimonials from hundreds of 
our Members we have placed in good positions paying 
$100 to $500 a month. Address nearest office. 
t. 517, NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS’N. 
ICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


What D’ye KNOW?’? 


Today it’s a battle of wits—and brains win. Mus- 
cle and brawn don’t count so much as they used to. 
The great question now is “‘What do you Know?” 
It draws the line between failure and success. 

What do you know? Have you special ability? 
mow bore etassling ectuite Cem 7 Could you ‘make good” in a big job right now? 
brilliance is eternal ethey stand fire and aci For 25 years the International Correspondence 
paste and gut glass like diamonds, {f you ean tell 9 Schools have been training men for better work and 
aire a 2 ER newest & % bigger salaries. unr can train XOU, pa. Sat ter 

Yourname and | where you live, what hours you work, or how little 
Write for Big Jewelry Book <37ror3 "is, ) your education, Mark and mail the coupon and 
base“ HM. Y find out—it won't obligate you in the least. 


— a “TEAR OUT HERE — ——— —— 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 33722, Scranton, Pa. 
Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X1 


BY . 
Electrical Engineerin ADVERTISING [CHEMISTRY 
I TRAIN YOU ati | | puscctymn, ASRS Hommes 
Mechanical Drafting Commercial Law [1] Farming 
The Electrix,j Profession is calling for Civil Engineering Bookkeeping Poultry 
live young me..._ cc me train you to earn Stationary Engineering Stenography French 
$125 to a month. In yourownhome | Mining Engineermng Fk ks omen 
7 cture . Mail Service 0 
at emall cost TOOLS and MATERIALS Archksctural Dreting AUromoRILES SPANISH 


L, L, COOKE, Chief Engineer 


FREE. Special offer if you write for my | 
Tree Electrical Book at once. | 
62 Engineering Building,” CHICAGO 
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SIGNAL 
GINEERIN 


Free Book 


On Signal Engineering 
I HERE are thousands of miles of rail- 
road that must be equipped with block 
signal systems. To superintend these i 
and to maintain the systems now in use thou 
men are necessary. pportunities are offered. am- 


Every 
bitious men in Aerica should write for the free book on Sigal 
Engineering. It will be sent to you prepaid—without obligation. 


Men Are Needed to Accept 
High Salaried Positions 


When you stop to consider th 
Jess than one-fourth of the passer 


ct 


Send the Coupon / Department 


Put your name and ad- of Signaling 
dress in the coupon, ora let- Dept. 1424 1810 Wilson Ave. 
ter or post card Now and Ravenswood Station, Chicago 
get the free book about Gentlemen: -- Please send me 
Signal Engineering. absolutely free and prepaid your 
Too, we will tell you how / _ big new book on Signal Engineer- 
you'can get the training ing | Also full particulars. about 
that you need in order to your great special free outfit offer. 
a Signal En- It is distinctly understood that I 

ineer. You will be un- yf assume no obligations of any kind. 


ler no obligation by 

writing for this free 7 

Book. Doit Now. 4 Name. 7 
t / 


Departmen’ 
of Signaling Address. 
1610 Wilson av. 

wenswood 


index from which you 
can instantly select thoughts, facts figures, 
names,faces. Enables you to concentrate, 
‘develop self control, overcome, ba 
{think on your foot, address an audience. Easy 
imple. ‘ihe result of 20 years’ experiedce de- 
Veloping memories of thousands. 


for free booklet, ‘How 


ir” and 

gate Mamet Upc te Pubes 
DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 
1560 Hearst Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 


iMy_ $3 Exerciser $700 


Reduced to 
a. 


I will also Send me today$1 
include * a for the complete 


A Complete Barker 

Body Building Muscle 
Course of Builder 
24 Selected Outfit 


sai een , Its just one-third the reg- 
instantly convert the ular price. My Musele 
Rutlder will meet there- 


Mu je Builder 
intoa perfect quirements of any person— 
Chest and Lung man, woman or child— 
Expander weak or strong. Canbeussd 
now while opportunity to exercise every muscle, 
lasts, 


Prof. Anthony Barker, Studio 17C, 110 W 42d St, New York City 


-» Delivered vou FREE 


Faas, > Your choiceof 44 sty lors and sizes in the 
Sy?” famous line of “RANGER bicycles, shown in full 
color in the big new Free Catalog. We pay all the 

» “36 | charges from Chicago to your town. 


allowed 
30 Days Free Trial siocc cn S22 
lect, actUal riding test in your own town for a 
uli month. Do not buy until you get our great 
new trial offer and ke~ Factory-Direct-Tor 
Rider terms and prices. 
. HORNS, pedals, | si 
TIRES ‘hecissndrepmiryarts forall makes 
of bicycles athalf usual prices. No oneelsecan 
offer you such values and such terms. 
‘SEND NO MONEY but writetoday for the big 


new Colson tetra: neta 
Mi 
Wanted M EA Dept. A114 Chicago 


FREE‘: RUPTURED? 
: . 


ATA LEAN. 


lai 
made self-adhesive 
to keep the Plapao-Pa 
curely in place and the Plapae § 
medication continually applied. 


Do Away With Steel and Rubber Bands 


that chafe, grind and pinch. Stuart's Plapso-Pads are 
different, being medicine applicators made self-adhesive 


purposely to prevent slipping and to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. No straps, buckles or springs 
attached. No ‘digging in" or grinding pressure. Simple, 
inexpensive home treatment. No delay from work, | Hun- 
dreds of SWORN {ogyMonials from those CURED. 
—Trial riepeo and Illustrated Book on Rup- 
ture. Learn how to close the hernial opening 
as nature intended, so the Rupture can’t come 
down. Nothing to pay, now or ever. Write today. Addre: 
PLAPAO LABORATO! Block 207 St. Louis, Mo. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing) to advertisers, ( 
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Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. ‘It willquit you if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, butis a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every 
way. If you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
rf do rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. If 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will be 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. 


Let Us Send You 


‘obacco Robs| 
Pa Man of Vi: 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 


Convincing Proof 

If you're a slave of the tobacco 
habit and wantto finda sure, quick way 
of quitting ‘‘for keeps” you owe it to 
yourself and to your family to mail the 
coupon below or send your name and 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 
on the humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 
free you from the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 343, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dept.343 . St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 
proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 
me from the tobacco habit. 


Street and No.......... tseeeescesssnsastesasccsessasscl svasenese 


Town...... see State. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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ADAGRAMS 


6 CENTS A WORD. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


INCORPORATE IN ARIZONA—Most advantageous laws at 
least cost. Stockholders exempt corporate liability. Cost 
same regardless capitalization. Incorporation completed in 
one day ready transaction business. Represent over 10,000 
corporations. Copy laws and forms free. Write or telegraph 
the Stoddard Incorporating Company, Box 8&-M, Phoenix, 
Arizona. Branch : Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, 
ifornia. 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special 

magazine, “Investing for Profit.” It 
any one who has not uired sufficient money to pi 
Necessities and comforts for self and loved ones. It shows 
jow to become richer quickly and honestly. Investing for 
Profit is the only progressive financial journal and has the 
largest circulation in America. It shows how $100 grows to 
&2.200; write now and I'll send it x months free. L 
Barber, 421-20 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED on cash and = Adam Fi basis. 


fier to lotredace my 
orth a 
provide 


Inventors and manufacturers should Write 
, 2129 Railway Exchange, St. Lou’ 


$35 A WEEK TO $6, 000 A YEAR 


Learn candy making. Qua ity! for traveling candy 
salesman; good position guaranteed. Own a candy 
store, or factory. We start you, help you succeed. 
Write for FREE booklet. We built a big candy 
business—give you our own experience. Otter-Swain 
Corp., Suite 113—4759 Broadway, Chicago. 


INVESTORS MAGAZINE FREE TO YOU. $10 Invested with us 

has made others $290.00 in few months. “Hoff- 
man’s Investment Journal” tellls how this was done, 
This magazine gives facts about the real earning 
power of money, Tells how many have started on 
the road to fortune. We will send it three months 
FREE. If you want to make money, write for this 
magazine today. Hoffman Trust Company, 601 Carter 
Building, Houston, Texas. 


LAUNCH DURING SPARE TIME a dignified business, immensely 

profitable, manufacturing letters for signs. Strik- 
ing opportunity for quick applicant. Particulars 
free. J. F, McPherson, 678 Brown Ave., Butler, Pa. 


PATENTS—TRADE-MARKS, 
and inventive ability’ should 
Write for new ists of 


MEN OF IDEAS 20ers 


ent Buyers and “How to Get Your Parent and Your 3ioney.” 
Advice Free, Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. st, 
Washington, D.C. 


PATENTABLE IDE4S WANTED, Manufacturers want 
Owen Patents, ‘Send for 3 free books; 
inventions wanted, etc. Lhelp you market yourinvention with. 
guicharge. Richard B. Owen, 87 Owen Widg.. Washington 


Write for How To Obtain a Patent, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$1,000 PER MAN PER COUNTY — amen je Invention starties 

world—agents amazed, Ten inexperienced men 
divide $40,000. Korstad, a farmer, did $2,200 in 14 
days. Schleicher, a minister, $196 first 12 hours. 
$1,200 cold cash, made, paid; banked by Stoneman 
in 30 days; $16,000 to date. A hot or cold running 
water bath equipment for any home at only $6.50. 
Self-heating. No plumbing or waterworks required. 
Investigate. Exclusive sale. Credit given. Send no 
Money. Write letter or postal today. Allen Mfg. 
Co., 219 Allen Bldg., Toledo, O. 


$26 to $35 per month extra money to any employed Person 

without Interfering with regular work. No selling, 
no canvassing. Positively no investment. Unem- 
ployed need not apply. Address The Silver Mirror 
Co., Ipc., 211 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


; perticulars and 
aftimore. Md 


EARN $50 TO $100 MONTHLY distributing Parks er ae 
repeat customers at mill prices. All or 

tected territo. Credit. E. Parker Mills, B38 PS Noe Teh St, 

Philadelphia, 


AGENTS—Make big mone 
samples free. Oe Dip 


; fast office sell 
en Co., Dept. 24, 


AGENTS, GENERAL AGENTS, DISTRICT MANAGERS—New Gas 
Burner for gas ranges. Saves 1-3 gas bi 

on market before. Exclusive territory. 

Sample 2c. Philip Sills, Sole Distributor, “onedda N 


AGENTS- Screen door check. Demonstrate and sale |s mad® 

Stops the bang and saves the door. Wonderful 
summer seller, Demonstrating sample free. Thomas 
Mfg. Co., 1385 North 8t., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS NOT EARNING $900 Yearly sho should letus show them 
how to make much more. We train the inexperien: 
Write today, Novelty Cutlery Co., 70 Bar St., Canton, Ohio, 


AUTHORS, SONG WRITERS. 


SONG POEMS WANTED—For best offer submit manuscript to 
Needham Music Co., D-129, St. Louis, Mo. 


SONG WRITERS’ ‘"Key to Success" Free! We compose music 
and faci te free publication or outright sale. Submit. 
poems, Knickerbocker Studios, 104 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 


TO SHORT-STORY WRITERS—We guarantee to sell your stories. 
wae for our Special Offer, American Literary Bureaa, 
Dept. A, Leonia, N. J. 


SHORT STORIES, SERIALS. Etc., marketed on ‘commission 
Terms 10 per cent. Labberton Service, 569 West 
150th, New York City. 


EARN $26 weekly, spare time, writing for newspapers. maga- 


ox periencs jis Free. Press 
Listot Lavontions Wanted: by.manu: zines. Experience unnecessary; deta! 
PATENT facturers and rizes offered for inven- | Syndicate, 445 St. Louls, Mo. 

tions, Our four books sent free. Victor J. Evans & Co., E 
b07 9th Street, Washington, D.C. BOOKS. 

PATENTS SECURED OR FEE BETURNED. 1917 Edition READ ‘‘Sweet Danger,” 36c; ‘‘Madam Rozan.” 2c, Both books 


%-page patent. book free. Actual search 
free. Send sketch. George P. Kiminel, 215 Barrister Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED or All Fees Returned, Patents Sold rd 


our Sales Department" — bulletin, 
books, Pree! ‘send data. for actual tree. ser 
Credit given, E, E, Vrooman & Co., 827 F, Wash: 
ington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS $9.000 offered for certain Inventions, 

Books. “How to Obtain a Patent.” and “What to Invent,” 
gent free. Send rough sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. Manufacturers cor ntly writing us for patents 
we have obtained. We advert your patent for 
expense. Established 20 years Addrexa Chandlee & Chandlee, 
patent attorneys, 1u% F, St, Washington, D. C. 


Free Opinion and Certific ite of 


PATENTS—Send Sketch. 


Patentability. Free Book, Tow to Obtain a 
Patent and What to Invent.’ Patents secured 
through Credit) System. Talbert & Parker, Patent 


Lawyers, 4210 Warder Bldg., Washington, Db. C. 


eve, Paul Duff, 2713 Mozart, Chicago. 


USED BOOKS—Extraordinary Bargains. 


Catalog 
H-2411 Post, San Francisco. 


Higere 


FORD JOKE BOOK. Big Song Book and Fijl Island Newspaper. 
10c each, or the three for 2he, Bank Check Foro- 


tector 59. Send 5¢ for catalogue of Hair Goods 
for Theatricals and Masquerades. Addresr: Percy 
Ewing, Decatur, Ill 


The “Faith of a Free Church”? 


end other Unitarian Aterature will be Sk 
FRER te mny_one Mrs. J. F. Tier. 
Pleasant St. Leominster, : 


who wil write 
Mass, 


DOGS, ETC. 


TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS. Fox Hounds, 
Skunk Doys. Setters, Pointers, Ferrets, 
Brown Kennels, York, Pa. 


Coon Opossum, 
Catalogue. Tue. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisera 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS (Continued) 


HELP WANTED. 


MEN— Become Government Railway Mail Clerks. $76 to $160 

month. Every second wee! with pay. luca- 
tion unnecessary. Sample examination questions 
free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, Dep’t 
A150, Rochester, N. Y. 


“COLLECTORS WHO CAN.”—Write for rates and references 
Hix Agency, Inc., Lewistown, Montana. 
Earn $150 to $800 per month; travel 


BE A DETECTIVE cron ee eora acest ins: 


wig, 140 Westover Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
————— 
THE ways ul GET A GOVERNMENT JOB Is through = 
ington Civil Service School We prepare you aed ne rare 
ition or we guarantee e Wri 
| Hopkins, President, Washingtor 
909, telling al 296 Gor 
loyment, hours, sure pay, regular vacations. 
rm; eood 


LADIES TO SEW at home for a large Phila. fi money; 
steady work; no canvassing; material sent pre- 
Phila Pa. 


paid; 
MOTION PICTURE PLAYS. 


WRITE, 1g HOTOPLAYS “860 each. 
to beginners. Produ: 


Walnut 8t., 


Experience unnecessary. 
lucers’ League, 316 St. Louis. 


SEE HERE! We want your Ideas, for, -photoplays a and stories. 

Submit them in any i. We'll eri Free, and 
sell on commission. Big? Dende, Make money. Write to- 
day. Manuscript Sales Dept. D, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY “ Hints to Writers of Photoplays. Short 
Stories, Poems.” Also catalog of best books for 
writers. Atlas Publishing Co., 20, Cincinnati. 


OLD COINS, STAMPS, ETC. 


84.25 EAC PAID FOR U.S. FLYING EAGLE CENTS dated 

$600 for hundreds of old coins dated 
before 1895. send ten cents at once for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x7. Get posted—it may mean your fortune. 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 141, Le Roy, N. Y. 


ALL FOR A 2c. STAMP—new 1917 Price List of t Coins, Notes, 


tamps, Pistols, Knives, Indian celies Jer 
Chine seeds, bibs and curios.” Coin’ Exchanges "New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


PUZZLES, TRICKS, ETC. 


MAGIC POCKET TRICK FREE 72.2".. 


log of 350 Tricks included, send 6c. stamps Cali or write Horn- 
man Magic Co., Sta. 14, 470 6th Ave., New York. 


ba PUZZLE BARGAINS—Folder with 2 leaders, 
tern Puzzle Works, Station 2, St. Paul, Minn. 


INSTRUCTION. 


BEY AN AUTOMOBILE EXPERT In six weeks. Our bip 
you how. Rahe’s Automobile School, 52) E. ith 
Kunsas City, Mo. 
STUDY SALESMANSHIP AT HOME—Our Fopytohted cor course of 
bk Jeasons by an expert, com lete for $ Write for par- 
ticulars. Central Company, 599 Ninth Ave., New York. 


FARM HOMES FOR SALE. 


10 cents. 


book 
St, 


payment. F. H. LaBaume, A. & I, Agt, N. & W 
Ry., 385 Arcade Bldg., Rounoke, Va, 


ELECTRICITY 


T can teach you by practical work the Elec- 
trical profession in your own home. Short time 


required and easy payments, MATERIAL and 
TOOLS FREE. write me today for free book on Electricity, 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, 62 Engineering Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PERSONAL. 


BROTHER— Discovered root cures tobacco habitand Indigestion 
Gladly send particulars, E. C. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


THE ETERNAL QUESTION—“What am | todo?” Revealed by 
Accurate information that convinees for 0c, 
Send L. Thomson, Dept. 28, Kansas City, M 


MARRY—Why be lonesome? Many wealthy, handsome, con- 

genial people seek early marriage; many years’ experience; 
strictly confidential; descriptions Free. | Reliance Corres- 
pondence Club, Box 876, Los Angeles, California. 


MARRY it ach for f renuitis try me; be best and most successful 
hundreds 4 strictly con 
Buccesstal Cak™ Bos Be Oakland: Roos ahi 


MARRY—Free photos beautiful ladies, descriptions and direc- 
married, New P| it, 64, Ki 


tory. 7 ansas 
Gig ito, "Pe 
MARRY— Marriage directory with m, photes bom “descriptions 
free. Pay when married, The Exchange, Dept. 4, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
MARRIAGE PAPER FREE, the very best published, reliable 
Bastern Agency. 5, Bridgeport, Conn,” . 
MARRY RICH —“‘Most Successful Club” on Earth. Thousands 


descriptions wealthy people seeking marriage, 


FREE. Ralph Hyde, San Francisco, Cal. 

50mm the Get Acquainted. cast Card. and Correspondence Ex- 
change. H. Miller, 1006 H 

8t., Saramento,” aut 

GET VALUABLE MAIL, TEN CENTS. Floyd Cornish, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

MARRY, many tich, get a wanted: strictly gonlddential. are 
ticulars hg Natonal Correspondence ‘Club, Box 


992, Los Angles, Calif. 
SECRETS OF MARRIED HAPPINESS, wonderful book by Or 


Parker, explains everything. Postpaid $1.00, par- 
ticulars free. W. Isca Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SUNDRIES. 


aK FILMS devel 7 cents et any size. Prints, 8 
mes each, “all Pees. 8 10 onlargements, 36 


cents, C. C. Smith, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


THOUSAND POMO- INDIAN BASKETS; price free. Gilham, 


Highland Springs, 


SIXTEEN PHOTOS of ‘female beauties taken from life for 
ten cents. Kay Co., Ottawa, Ill 


Oo - ae Genuine hand col- 
Beautiful Feminine Poses $2776 ,0079, cols 
from life. Sixteen subjects entitled. A_Ray of 


Dimples, A Broken Chord, Peggy. Forsaken, 
Hagar and Child, La_ Rosa, Flirting, 
Miss Mischief, Pamella, Devotion, Bonita, The Mes- 
sage of the Rose, The (Charmer, The Storm. size 
8x14. $1.00 each, by express prepaid, including large 
illustrated circular, SUNBEAM ART CO., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 


Hope, 
Repentance, 


“TRUTH” on handsome double mat. Far more beautiful work 
of art than “September Morn,” Waurepress, Waure- 
gan, 


3 


SPECIAL VILLA $10.00 bills 10c each, 3 for 26c- 
Tradepost U-198, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


FRECKLES- Positively removed by Dr. Berry's Freckle ( Slats 
ment; by mall 50 cents. Booklet free. Dr, 
BERRY CO., 2975 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Mi. 


DIFFERENT MAGAZINES, ALL 
LATE I8SUKS. | Value $3. Yours, for 25 
~ Qaly Ze- Satisfaction guaranteed, Eastern Cc 
Bureau, Box 98W, New Egypt, N. 


Border 


GRAY HAIR MADE DARK—Try our Natural Hnir Restorer, Ounce 
package 25c coin. Prepaid. The Exchange Co. Bryn 
Mawr, Wash. 


ie 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing (to advertisers, 
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PSSA 


ES.NEURALGIA.GRIPPE AND ALL NERVE PAINS 


Various Headaches 


“It is necessary in order to treat headaches properly to 
understand the causes which produce the affection,” says 
Dr. J. W. Ray of Blockton, Alabama. Continuing, he 
says: “Physicians cannot even begin the treatment of a 
disease without knowing what causes give rise to it, and 
we must remember that headache is to be treated accord- 
ing to the eame rule. We must not only be particular to 
give a remedy intended to counteract the cause which 
produces the headache, but we must also give a remedy 
to relieve the pain until the cause of the trouble has been 
removed. To answer this purpose Anti-kamnia Tablets 
will be found a most convenient and satisfactory remedy. 
One tablet every one to three hours gives comfort and 
rest in most severe cases of headache, neuralgia and 
particularly the headaches of women. 


FOR SICK-HEADACHE 


If a patient is subject to regular attacks of sick-head- 
ache, he should take two A-K Tablets when he feels the 
least sign of an oncoming attack. Thesetabletsare prompt 
in action, and can be depended upon to produce relief in 
@ very few minutes. Such paticnts should always be 
instructed to keep their bowels open. 


Influenza or LaGrippe 


It is quite refreshing these days to read of a clearly 
defined treatment for Influenza or LaGrippe. In an article 
in the “Lancet-Clinic,” Dr. James Bell of New York City, 
says he is convinced that too much medicationie both un- 
necessary and injurious, 

When called to a case of LaGrippe, the patientis usually 
eeen when the fever is present, as the chill which occasion- 
ally ushers in the disease has generally passed away. Dr. 
Bell then orders that the bowels be opened freely with ealte, 
citrate of magnesia or other laxative. For the high fever, 
severe headache, pain and general soreness, one Anti- 
kamnia Tablet every two hours is quickly followed by 
complete relief. 


A Remedy for Pain 


“The efficiency of any drug,” says Dr. C. P. Robbins, 
“ia known to us by the results we obtain from its use. 


-One of the principal symptoms of all diseases is pain, and 


this is what the patient most often applies to us for, i. ¢., 
something to relieve his pain, If wecan arrest this prompt- 
ly, the patient ie most liable to trust in us for the other 
remedies which will effect a permanent cure. One remed: 
which I have used largely in my practice is Anti-kamnia 
Tablets. Many and varied are their uses. I have put them 
to the test on many occasions, and have never been dis- 
appointed. I found them especially valuable for headaches 
of malarial origin, where quinine was being taken. They 
"appear to prevent the bad after-effects of the quinine. 
Anti-kamnia Tablets are also excellent for the headaches 
from improper digestion; also for headaches of a neuralgie 
origin, and especially for women subject tu painsatcertain 
times. One or two Anti-kamnia Tablets every two or 
three hours give prompt relief.” 


Acute Rheumatism 


In the hands of one observer we find that a certain drug 
has been used with the utmost satiefaction; others have 
found the same remedy to be a great disappointment. 
All physicians however agree that every method of treat- 
ment is aided by the administration of some remedy to 
relieve the pain and quiet the nervous system, and Dr. 
W. S. Schultze expresses the opinion of thousands of 
practitioners when he says that Anti-kamnia Pablets 
should be given preference over all other remedies for 
relief of the pain in all forms of rheumatism. They are 
also unsurpaseed for headaches, neuralgia and all pain. 


Indigestion. Dyspepsia 

Are you distressed after eating? Do you have nausea 
when riding in the cars, or on the train or boat? Take one 
A-K Tablet and get relief. 


When to Take Anti-Kamnia Tablets 


As a Pain Reliever—In headache, migraine, coryza, la grippe and its after-effects. 

As an Anodyne or Sedative—In indigestion, gastralgia, dyspepsia, hysteria, insomnia, 
car-sickness, sea-sickness, worry and sight-seer’s fatigue. 

Asan Antipyretic—In intermittent, puerperal and malarial fevers, bronchitis, pleurisy, etc. 

As an Anti-Neuralgic—In acute or chronic neuralgia, facial neuralgia, earache, tooth- 


ache and pains of sciatica. 


As an Anti-Rheumatic—For the pain in acute or chronic rheumatism and gout. 


All genuine Anti-kamnia Tablets bear the A monogram. At all druggists 
in any quantity or in 10c and 25c packages. Ask for A-K Tablets and insist 


on getting them. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to;advertisers, 


FREE for Six Mo 


My New Magazine 


INVESTING for PROFIT 


This wonderful magazine is the “Investor’s Brain 
Partner’’ and often referred to as the “Little 
Schoolmaster of the SCIENCE OF INVESTMENT” 


Don’t invest a dollar anywhere until you at 
least read Investing for Profit Magazine. 


“Every investment he touches turns into money.” This is a common 
every day expression—no doubt you know a few such men among your 
acquaintances. These men do not follow blind luck—they have mastered 
the law of Financial Success. You may watch them conceive and carry 
out their financial plans successfully—and you know they are not mentally 
stronger than you are. But it is the KNOW HOW in conjunction with 
brains that counts. 


The education necessary to transform mind conceptions into visual reali- 
ties is the element necessary to bring wealth to the dreamer. Until you 
learn the real earning power of your money—the difference between 
rental power and earning power—the underlying principles of incorpora- 
tion—the science of investing—don’t invest a dollar in anything anywhere, 


Investing for Profit—A Liberal Financial Education 


I claim—and I can prove it beyond the shadow of a doubt—that my 
magazine has not only made thousands of dollars for its readers—but it 
has SAVED them from losing many thousands of dollars in unwise 
investments. Until my magazine, INVESTING FOR PROFIT, appeared, 
the small investor never had an opportunity to ask for and receive 
honest, unbiased, sound, logical advice and counsel] in the science of 
investment. 


Think this over. What are you worth today? How much do you expect 
to be worth ten years from now? And how are you going to build 
your fortune if you do not take advantage of the best advice and counsel 
you can possibly get on the subject of investing for profit? Just so 
surely as there is a law of gravitation, so is there a law of financial 
success. Without money you can accomplish practically nothing—so if 
you have $5 or more per month to invest, read my magazine. 


Why I Make This Free Offer 


It is the ambition of my life to give tothe great masses of the American peopie for the firs: 
time in their lives comprehensive instruction in the science of investment—the knowl. 
edge which financiers hide from the masses—the true inward- 
ness of the great problem of scientific and profitable investment 
—placing this information before you in facts and figures which 
youcan easily understand. The rich man KNOWS the science 
of investment—the poor man unwittingly permits himself to 
lack this knowledge. This is the mission of my magazine—it is 
FREE to you for six months for the asking. In requesting it 
you promise nothing—obligate yourself in no way am glad 
to send it to you for nearly everyone subscribes at the full $1.00 

rice after reading it FREE for six months. The number of 
Free six months’ subscriptions is limited. Sign and mail this 
coupon at once. 


H. L. BARBER, Publisher 
CHICAGO 
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Compare This Suit With Any 
$25 Suit You Ever Saw 


W* will tailor a suit to your own 


measure from your choice of the 
newest woolens. Gefit on approval. Com- 
pare it in every way with any $25 suit that you ever saw. 
Jf you are not enthusiastic about it—if you think its 
quality one particle less than you have been accustomed 
to get in $25 or $30 clothing, send it back at our expense. 


Genuine 

All-Wool 
= Serge 
But send coupon now and 


get the benefit of our Spring 
opening prices—before prices go up. Others have already 
raised their prices, And we may be forced to raise our 
price at any time. Order now. 

Write today for our Spring Style Book and see samples 
of the latest all wool fabrics from which you have to 
choose. Glenn Urquart Plaids, Tartan Plaids, Shepherd Plaids, fancy 
and pencil stripes, two-tone stripes—your choice of fabrics, plain or 
fancy weaves, rough finish or smooth—all tailored to your measure— 
at astounding prices, 


Guaranteed All Wool! 


There is not a cotton thread in any of our fabrics, We 
guarantee it. Nothing but pure wool and pure silk goes into fabrics 
from which Babson suits are mad: 


: \ Three Months To Pay! 


ign Stee reli Don’t decide to buy until you have oe the Salt 7am | 
Babson Brothers self and compared it with other high grade clothing. And, while you | 

Fi buy at the direct bargain prices, we also give you time on your payments. 
Dept.1424 19th St., Chicago (Just as local dealers in your town give their best customernd 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your x ; 
i 


pare 


free Colored Style Book 44 cloth sam- ole 
ples of the real goods for suits. Also i 
al ia hia Put your name and address on a letter or postcard and get 


Name..... 


A, senerous, samples of the fabrics themselves. Send the coupon now 
\ for Spring Style Book. No obligations on your part. 


\ Babson Bros., Dept.1424 19th St., Chicago 


N 


Address......._—-..... 


